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of  Africm.  S  ^-  Statins  Sebosus:  the  F(»tanate  lalaDda.  $  4.  Jnba: 
his  knowledge  of  Afirica.  Strange  theory  of  the  Nile.  $  5.  Accoont 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  f  6.  Extension  of  Roman  roads  and  itiner- 
ariea.  $  7.  M.  Agrippa :  his  map.  Supposed  measuzement  of  tha 
world  by  J.  Caesar 171 

Sacnosr  3. — Military  Expediluma, 

i  I.  Expedition  of  ^Hins  Gallns  into  Arabia.  Nanattve  of  it  by  Straba 
§  2.  Geosraphical  difiSculties.  Wealth  of  the  SabKana.  i  3.  Expe- 
dition of  Petronius  into  Ethiopia.  S  4.  Of  Cornddns  Balbua  against 
the  Goramantes  ..         ..  179 

Section  4. — Wan  m  Germany^ 

§  1.  Increased  knowledge  of  Grermany  after  the  time  of  Cossr.  Dmsos  crosses 
the  Rhine :  his  first  campaign  in  Germany.  §  2.  His  aeeond  and  third 
campaigns.  Advances  to  the  Elbe.  §  3.  Campaigns  of  Hberiod.  §  -L 
Ch-iDges  amoDg  the  German  nationSb  Migration  of  the  llaroomanni 
i  5.  Deieat  of  Quintilius  Yams.    S  6.  Campaigns  of  Gerxnanicoa 

136 
Sectios  5. — Diodonta. 

%  1.  I>ioilonis  Siculns :  his  historical  work :  a  mere  eompilatian.  f  2.  The 
£rst  fire  books.  §  3.  Accoontof  islands  in  the  Misdittnanean :  and  of 
Britain.     §  4.  Of  the  tin  trade  ..  134 

NOTE  A.  Alpine  Tribes 130 

^  B.  Galatia 200 

^  C.  Tijers ^  201 

„  D.  Joba'5  Acarant  of  the  Nile  A, 

.,  £.  The  Fortunate  lalauis 20*2 

„  F.  Ezpeiiitiaa  of  .Elins  Gaiins  inSa  Aniiia  204 

^  G.  AJim 204 

.,  H.  DetetofVana  20T 
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countries  comprised  in  it:  follows  Eratosthenes  throughout  §  23. 
Persia  proper :  well  described.  §  24.  Susiana :  its  rivers :  difficulty 
of  determining  them.  §  25.  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Mesopotamia. 
§  26.  Syria :  its  description  full  and  satisfactory :  but  contains  some 
strange  errors.  §  27.  Arabia.  Increased  knowledge  of  the  peninsula. 
Expedition  of  ^lius  Gallus   ..  ..  Page  276 

Section  2. — Africa. 

\ .  Full  and  accurate  descriptioh  of  Egypt.  The  voyage  up  the  Nile.  §  2. 
Canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  §  3.  Particulars  of  Indian  trade. 
Prosperity  of  Egypt,  but  decayed  condition  of  Thebes  and  other  towns. 
§  4.  The  Oases :  the  Upper  Nile.  §  5.  General  idea  of  form  of  Africa : 
same  as  that  of  Eratosthenes.  §  6.  Mauretania.  .§  7.  Mount  Atlas. 
The  Grsetulians :  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  8.  Provinces  on  the  Medi- 
terranean very  briefly  described.  §  9.  The  Cyrena'ica.  Silphium. 
Native  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  10.  The  work  of  Strabo  little  known 
till  long  after  his  death.    Its  great  celebrity  among  the  Byzantines. 

321 
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NOTE  A.    TheChalybes 336 


CHAPTEB    XXIII. 

8TBAB0  TO  PUNT. 

Section  1. — Btrabo  to  Fliny, 


§  1.  Extension  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  Britain  and  Mauretania.  §  2.  Inva- 
sion of  Britain  under  Claudius.  Conquest  of  southern  part  of  the 
island.  §  3.  Wars  continued  under  Nero :  conquest  extended  to  the 
Tyne.  §  4.  No  progress  made  in  Germany.  §*6.  Expedition  of  a 
Homan  knight  in  quest  of  amber.  Little  additional  information  ac- 
quired. §  6.  Wars  in  Armenia.  §  7.  Exploration  of  the  Nile  by  two 
Roman  centurions  sent  by  Nero.  §  8.  Mauretania.  Exi)edition  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus  across  Mount  Atlas.  §  9.  Voyage  of  Hippalus  to 
India 338 

Section  2.—Pomponiu8  Mela, 

§  1.  His  work  the  only  regular  geographical  treatise  in  Latin.  Its  date.  §  2. 
Peculiar  arrangement  Division  of  the  continents.  The  Antichthones. 
§  3.  Popular  character  of  his  work.  His  statements  often  taken  from 
early  writers.  §  4.  Want  of  critical  judgement :  fables  and  errors. 
§  5.  His  geography  of  Western  Europe :   in  advance  of  the  Greek 
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writers.  {  6.  His  account  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  The  Orcades.  §  7. 
Imperilect  aoconnt  of  ^rmany.  Sarmatians.  §  8.  Caspian  Sea. 
Eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  §  9.  India.  §  10.  Western  Asia.  §  11. 
Arabiaand  interior  of  Libya.    {12.  External  coast  of  Africa    Page  352 
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NOTE  A.    British  Pearla 369 

„      B.    The  DamnoDii   . .          . .  Hk 

„       C.     The  Age  of  Mela  370 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

PUNT. 

Section  1. — Oeneral  Views. 

§  1.  riiny's  Natural  History :  its  encyclopaedic  character.  §  2.  His  life  and 
works :  mode  of  composition.  §  3.  Defective  character  of  geographical 
portion  of  his  work.  §  4.  Its  political  and  statistical  value.  §  5. 
Statements  of  distances :  crude  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  §  6.  His 
second  book.  Meteorology.  Ignorance  of  astronomy.  §  7.  Notices  of 
astronomical  phenomena.  §  8.  Statement  of  proofs  of  the  continuity 
of  the  Ocean.  Misrepresentation  of  his  authorities.  §  9.  Notices  of 
earthquakes.  Height  of  mountains.  §  10.  Measurement  of  inhabited 
world :  of  circumference  of  the  earth  ..  ..  ..  371 

Section  2. — Descriptive  Geography — Europe, 

§  1.  Peculiar  arrangement  of  his  descriptions  of  countries.  §  2.  Spain :  im- 
perfect geographical  account.  Correct  notion  of  the  Pyrenees.  §  3. 
Gaul :  the  old  Roman  province  well  described :  the  rest  very  imperfectly. 
$  4.  His  account  of  Italy :  its  statistical  value :  but  geographically 
almost  worthless.  §  5.  The  Apennines :  the  Padus :  the  Tiber.  §  0. 
Confusion  of  historical  geography.  Circeii.  §  7.  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
Sicily.  §  8.  Roman  provinces  south  of  the  Danube.  §  9.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Greece :  its  confused  and  useless  character.  §  10.  The  Euxine 
and  its  European  shores.  Confused  account  of  Scythian  tribes.  §  11. 
Germany :  its  northern  shores.  Scandinavia.  Nations  of  the  interior. 
§  12.  Meagre  notices  of  the  British  Islands  ..  ..  ..  387 

Section  3. — Geography  of  Asia  and  Africa, 

%  1.  More  interesting  than  his  account  of  Europe.  Contains  additional  in- 
formation. Asia  Minor.  {  2.  Syria.  Palmyra.  §  3.  The  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  {  4.  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus.,  Vague  account  of 
the  Caspan  and  lands  beyond.     Margiana.      §  5.  Parthian  Empire: 
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its  divisions.  Parthia  Proper.  §  6.  Meagre  account  of  Upper  Asia : 
and  of  Scythian  tribes :  the  Seres.  §  T^  India :  considerable  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  Ganges  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Indus.  General  conformation  of  India.  §  8.  Trade 
with  India.  Voyage  from  Arabia  direct  to  India :  and  back.  §  9. 
Examination  of  his  account :  its  authentic  character.  §  10.  Tapro- 
bane  :  additional  information  recently  obtained  concerning  it  Trade 
with  the  Seres.  §  11.  Description  of  Arabia:  apparent  fulness,  but 
defective  in  reality.  §  12.  Periplus  of  the  coasts :  enumeration  of 
tribes  of  the  interior.  Extent  of  Roman  knowledge  of  the  country. 
§  13.  Erroneous  estimate  of  its  size.  §  14.  The  Red  Sea  and  coast 
of  Africa  outside  the  Straits.  §  15.  Interior  of  Africa :  Roman  explora- 
tions. Confused  account  of  Ethiopia.  Tlie  southern  ocean.  §  10. 
The  western  coast  of  Africa.  Confused  accounts  from  different  sources. 
§  17.  North  of  Africa.  Mauretania.  Mount  Atlas.  §  18.  Mediterra- 
nean coast.  Vague  notices  of  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  19.  His  men- 
tion of  the  river  Niger  or  Nigris.  §  20.  His  account  of  the  Nile  and  of 
Egypt  §  21,  Comparison  of  the  size  of  the  continents.  His  enumera- 
tion of  the  cZi'mato       ..  ..  .,  ..  ..  ..    Page  40.') 
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NOTE  A.     Sources  of  the  Tigris 439 

„      B.     Writers  on  Ethiopia      . .  . .     440 

„      C.     Pliny's  Account  of  the  Climata  . .     441 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

PERIPLUS   OF  THE   ERTTHBiBAN   SEA. 

§  1.  Peculiar  character  of  the  document  known  by  this  name :  its  accuracy. 
§  2.  Its  date :  may  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Not  the 
authority  used  by  Ptolemy.  §  3.  Description  of  voyage  down  the 
Red  Sea  :  Auxuma.  §  4.  From  Adulis  to  Cape  Aromata.  §  5.  Trade 
and  productions.  §  6.  Cape  Aromata,  Tabae,  Opone.  §  7.  Coast  from 
.  Opone  to  Rhapta.  §  8.  Identification  of  localities  :  Rhapta  the  limit 
of  knowledge.  §  9.  Arabian  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  Leuce  Come 
to  Muza.  §  10.  From  Muza  to  Cane.  §  11.  From  Cane  to  the 
Zenobian  Islands.  §  12.  The  Persian  Gulf.  §  13.  Omana :  Scythia. 
§  14.  Mouths  of  the  Indus:  Gulfs  of  Eirinon  and  Baracc.  §  lo. 
Barygaza.  §  16.  Tidal  phenomena.  §  17.  Configuration  of  coast  : 
the  Dekkan.  §  18.  Coast  of  Ariace.  Melizigara.  §  19.  Coiist  of 
Limyrice.  Muziris  and  Nelkynda.  §  20.  Imports  and  ex]>orts : 
arrangements  of  trade.  §  21.  Account  of  navigation  from  Arabia 
direct  to  the  Indian  ports.     §  22.  Nelkynda  the  limit  of  ordinary 
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trade.  Imperfect  information  beyond.  Golchi  and  the  pearl  fishery. 
§  23.  Taprobane.  The  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Ghryse.  §  24.  Trade 
from  the  Gkinges  with  Thine        ..  ..  ..  ..         Page  443 
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NOTE  A.    Destmction  of  town  of  Arabia  Felix   ..     478 
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CHAPTEE    XXVI. 

PLINY  TO   PTOLXMT. 

Section  1. — Dionysius  Pariegetes, 


§  1.  Poetical  work  of  Dionysius :  its  unpretentious  character.  §  2.  Its  date : 
probably  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domitiau :  its  want  of  poetical  merit 
§  3.  His  general  views  of  geography.  §  4.  •The  great  Indian  pro- 
montory :  the  Seres.  §  6.  The  Scythian  tribes :  the  Huns.  §  6. 
Imperfect  knowledge  of  western  nations.  British  Islands.  Ghryse  and 
Taprobane.  §  7.  India  and  Arabia  :  the  Nile.  §  8.  Great  reputation 
enjoyed  by  his  little  work :  paraphrases  and  translations        ..         480 

Section  2. — Tacitus, 

f  1.  Agricola :  his  extension  of  Roman  conquests  in  Britain.  §  2.  Subdues 
the  Caledonians  and  advances  to  north  of  the  island.  §  3.  His  Life 
by  Tacitus:  ethnological  and  geographical  notices  in  it.  §  4.  His 
Germania:  has  little  ge<^raphical  value.  §  5.  Its  great  ethnographical 
value.  Division  of  the  Germans  into  three  tnbes.  §  6.  Description 
of  the  tribes  in  geographical  order.  The  Chatti,  Chauci,  Cherusci, 
Cimbri.  §  7.  The  Suevi,  Semnones  and  Langobardi.  §  8.  The 
Hermunduri,  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  Tribes  on  the  northern  Ocean. 
S  9.  Islands  in  the  Ocean  :  the  Suiones  and  Sitones.  §  10.  Diversity 
of  different  accounts  of  German  tribes 490 

Sectioh  3. — Progress  of  Roman  Arms :  Extension  of  the  Empire, 

§  1.  The  Roman  Empire  at  its  height  from  Domitiau  to  Trajan.  Wars  with 
the  Dacians.  §  2.  Trajan:  his  conquest  of  Dacia:  reduces  it  to  a 
Roman  province.  §  3.  His  wars  in  the  East :  crosses  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris:  navigates  the  Persian  Gulf.  §  4.  Peaceful  reign  of 
Hadrian :  his  administrative  talents :  makes  the  tour  of  the  empire : 
bis  visit  to  Britain :  his  wall.  §  5.  His  travels :  imperfect  account  of 
them,  f  6.  Arrian :  his  Periplus  of  the  Euxine :  a  report  addressed 
to  the  emperor.    §  7.  Contains  a  minute  and  detailed  Periplus  of  the 
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south  coast :  with  a  brief  account  of  the  rest  §  8.  Reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius:  his  wall  in  Britain.  §  9.  Extended  knowledge  of  distant 
countries.    Roman  embassy  to  China       Page  502 
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NOTE  A.    Dacia 516 

,,      B.    TravelB  of  Hadrian 517 


CHAPTEB    XXVII. 

MABINX78   TYBIU8. 


§  1.  The  work  of  Marinus  known  to  us  only  through  Ptolemy.  Impossible 
to  judge  of  his  merits.  §  2.  Solely  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for 
the  map  of  the  world.  §  3.  Determination  of  length  and  breadth  of 
inhabited  world:  great  extension  of  both.  §  4.  Breadth.  Roman 
expeditions  in  th^  land  of  the  Ethiopians :  Agisymba.  §  5.  Enormous 
exaggeration  of  result  §  6.  Extension  of  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south : 
equally  exaggerated.  Gape  Prasum.  §  7.  Thule  the  limit  to  the 
north.  §  8.  Length  of  the  world.  Position  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
Length  of  the  Mediterranean.  §  9.  Increased  trade  with  the  Seres. 
Itinerary  from  the  Euphrates  to  Sera.  §  10.  Calculation  of  distances  : 
the  result  vastly  in  excess.  §  11.  Supposed  confirmation  by  calculation 
of  extension  by  sea.  §  12.  Increased  knowledge  of  lands  beyond  Capo 
Gomorin.  The  Gangetic  Gulf:  coast  from  thence  to  Gattigara.  §  13. 
Periplus  of  the  coasts  :  unskilfully  dealt  with  by  Marinus.  §  14.  The 
result  utterly  erroneous.  §  15.  Disbelief  in  connection  of  Oceans. 
Probably  the  result  of  recent  discoveries.  §  16.  Marinus  adopta  the 
measurement  of  the  earth  by  Posidonius :  and  reckons  only  500  stadia 
to  a  degree.  §  17.  Special  importance  of  this  error  from  nature  of  his 
work.  §  18.  Attempts  to  realise  the  idea  of  Hipparchus  of  a  map 
founded  on  astronomical  observations.  §  19.  His  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean generally  adopted  by  Ptolemy.  Defective  arrangement  of  his 
work.  §  20.  Imperfect  mode  of  drawing  maps.  §  21.  Impossible  to 
criticize  his  results  in  detaiL  His  work  wholly  superseded  by  that  of 
Ptolemy        519 
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CHAPTEB   XXVlII. 

FTOLBMT. 

Pabt  1. — Eta  Oeographical  System. 

§  1.  Ptolemy :  his  date  and  that  of  his  work.  §  2.  His  obligations  to  Marinus 
of  I'yre.  {  3.  More  of  an  astronomer  than  a  geographer.  Took  up 
the  idea  of  Hipparchns.  §  4.  Attempt  to  constmct  a  map,  based  on 
observations  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Unable  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
but  retained  the  form.  {  5.  His  six  books  of  tables :  advantage  of 
this  form.  §  6.  Calculated  to  mislead  by  a  deceptive  appearance  of 
accuracy.  §  7.  Erroneous  estimate  of  their  value  in  consequence. 
§  8.  Ptolemy's  ovm  account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding.  §  9.  His  cor- 
rections of  Marinus.  §  10.  His  positions  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Roman  Empire  devoid  of  all  scientific  authority.  Paucity  of 
astronomical  observations.  §  11.  Attempt  to  correct  longitudes.  §  12. 
Examination  of  his  map  of  the  Mediterranean.  Erroneous  position  of 
Sardinia  and  Cornea :  and  of  Carthage.  §  13.  Massilia  and  Byzantium : 
Alexandria  and  Rhodes.  §  14.  His  longitudes  still  more  erroneous. 
Source  of  this  error.  §  15.  Reckons  only  500  stadia  to  a  degree. 
Effect  of  this  £alse  graduation  on  his  map.  §  16.  Erroneous  position 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  and  therefore  of  his  prime  meridian.  §  17. 
Coirection  of  his  longitudes  according  to  true  graduation.  Amoimt  of 
error  remaining.  §  18.  Tendency  to  exaggerate  distances.  §  19.  Con- 
tinuation of  map  eastwards  of  the  Mediterranean:  vitiated  by  the 
same  causes.  Corrections  of  Marinus.  §  20.  Estimates  of  distance  to 
Sera  and  the  SinsB.  Indefinite  limits  of  the  world.  {  21.  Breadth  of 
the  world  from  Prasum  to  Thule.  §  22.  The  eighth  book :  its  peculiar 
character.  §  23.  Its  supposed  scientific  value.  §  24.  Its  real  purpose. 
Not  baaed  upon  real  observations.  §  25.  Ptolemy's  mode  of  con- 
structing his  maps.  His  theoretical  skill.  §  26.  The  maps  appended 
to  his  work :  probably  copied  from  the  originals  ..  ..       Page  546 


CHAPTEB    XXIX. 

FTOLSMT — (corUinued). 
Pabt  2. — Detailed  Qeography. 

§  1.  Extent  of  geographical  information  possessed  by  Ptolemy.  Increased 
knowledge  of  the  British  Islands.  §  2.  Description  of  Ireland.  §  3. 
Britain:  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  southern  portion.  Strange 
error  with  regard  to  position  of  Scotland.  §  4.  The  neighbouring 
islands  misplaced :  the  Orcades.    Thule.    §  5.  Gaul  and  Spain :  His 
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materbibs :  errors  in  ^ograpjiical  application  of  them.  §  6.  Rivers  In 
Gaul.  5  7.  Germany ;  defective  character  of  hk  map.  §  8.  Sarmatia : 
the  nations  that  inhabited  iU  §  U*  Confusion  as  to  rivera  and  moun- 
tains :  false  idea  of  the  Pallia  Mffiotia,  §  10.  Accurate  notion  of  the 
Caspian :  acquainted  with  the  Volga.  §  11,  Countries  bordering  on  the 
Meditermnean :  inaccurate  poeitions  assigned  on  his  map.  §  12. 
Improved  map  of  Qreeoe,  §  13.  Scythia :  its  division  by  Mt.  Imans. 
5  14^  Vagueness  of  notions  concerning  Northern  Asia :  confusion  of 
names  from  different  sources,  §  16.  Account  of  Serica.  §  16.  And  of 
the  Sin».  Extended  knowle<]ge  of  south-east  of  Asia,  §  17.  Erroneous 
view  of  position  of  India.  §  18.  Erroneous  exaggeration  of  sixe  of 
Ceylon.  §  19.  Miscooception  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Gau^etic 
Gulf.  §  20.  Possessed  valuable  information:  but  his  geographical 
arrangements  altogether  wrong.  §  21,  Confusion  of  whole  subject : 
impossible  tu  identify  Cattigara  or  Thtn«e«  S  22.  labadius.  Supposed 
continuous  laud  connecting  Asia  with  Africa.  §  23.  His  account 
of  Arabia :  improved  periptus  of  the  coast :  tribes  and  towns  of  the 
interior.  §  24.  Africa :  his  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  that  of 
Marinus.  DLfficuities  atteoding  his  account  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile :  its  correctness  proved  by  recent  discoveries-  §  26,  His  know- 
ledge derived  from  the  east  coast.  Trade  with  Rhapta.  %  27.  Mouu- 
tains  of  the  Moon.  §  28.  The  Gir  and  Nigir.  Ptolemy^s  account  of 
them,  Its  dif!icultiei.  }  29.  Division  of  modem  geographers  upon 
the  subjt^ct.  §  30.  Connection  of  Ptolemy's  two  rivers  with  the  Atlas 
and  Northern  Africa.  §31*  Peculiar  conformation  of  this  ^mrt  of 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

GEOGBAFHEBS  AFTEB  EBATOSTHENBS. 


Section  1. — Hipparehus. 

§  1.  Gbeat  as  were  undoubtedly  the  merits  of  Eratosthenes  as 
a  geographer,  when  we  compare  the  state  of  the  science  in  his 
hands  with  what  it  had  previously  been,  they  were  far  from 
being  generally  acknowledged  in  his  own  day.  The  philo- 
sophers and  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  appear  indeed 
to  haye  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  that  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  disposition  to  find  fault  with  their  contemporaries 
and  predecessors  which  has  too  often  characterised  men  of 
letters  and  learning  in  all  ages.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
Eratosthenes  was  assailed  with  severe  criticisms,  at  the  same 
time  that  even  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  adopt  many  of 
his  conclusions.  Polemon  especially,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of 
considerable  reputation,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  B.c.,^  and  who  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  detailed  examination  of  Greece  itself,  and  its  most  cele- 
brated localities,  attacked  Eratosthenes  in  the  most  vehement 
manner,  and  even  ventured  to  assert  that  he  had  never  visited 
Athens,— a  paradox  justly  treated  with  contempt  by  Strabo.' 


■  AocordiDg  to  Suidas  (s.  t.),  he  was  He  was  therefore  about  a  generatum 

a    oontemporarr   of  Arintophanes   of  younger  than  Eratosthenes. 
Byianiium,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  ^  Strabo,  i.  p.  15. 

of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  B.C.  205-181. 
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Of  his  other  criticiams  we  have  no  account,  but  as  Pulemon 
appears  to  have  occupied  himself  with  researches  of  an  anti- 
quarian and  topographical  character,^  rather  than  with  ques- 
tions of  general  geographjr,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  had  little  bearing  on  our  immediate  subject* 

§  2.  A  far  more  formidable  adversary  presented  himself 
in  the  great  astronomer  Hippahchus,  who  though  he  did 
not  write  any  geographical  work  himself,  devoted  a  whole 
treatise  to  the  criticism  of  that  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the 
refutation  of  some  of  bis  conclusions.*  Unfortunately  this 
treatise  is  lost  to  us,  in  common  with  the  one  against  which 
it  was  directed,  and  we  know  the  views  of  Hipparchus, 
as  well  as  those  of  Eratosthenes^  only  by  the  very  imperfect 
report  of  them  in  Strabo,  who  was  himself  little  versed  in 
astronomy,  and  hence  particularly  ill  qualified  to  judge  in 
such  a  controversy.  The  general  character  of  his  criticisms 
is  however  not  ditHcult  to  discern.  Hipparchus  regarded 
geography  from  an  astronomer's  point  of  view,  and  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  basing  all  geogra- 


*'^oleiiion  fippearg  to  liave  ttttvellwl 
ybool  Greece  very  uiUL'h  in  Urn  w&mo 
Bpirft  that  I'uuaiiinHS  ilid,  nearly  four 
ceiituricB  later  ;  but  lie  did  not  com- 
pose any  gi^ncral  work  on  the  subject, 
and  coil  tented  hiin&elf  with  a  nniul!jK.*r 
of  Bmttll  treatiwi'S  on  special  aiibjfcta^ 
ancb  ws  one  «in  the  otTeriugs  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  another  on  thn«.e 
of  the  trea»uriea  at  Delphi,  &a  Beveml 
of  tlio.>o  are  eitad  by  AtheuiBxiB  and 
other  niithfirs.  His  treatise  againat 
EjpfttoatJienej*  is  eited  by  more  than 
ODe  gminniarian,  und  uppeara  to  have 
borne  the  sfMscia.!  title  ir*pi  Tijr  'A^* 
r^ETii'  'LpaTQtrBtvouf  ^irj^TJiiiW  (SehoL 
ttd  Ariiitopli.  Av.  b.  11).  Frtfni  the 
character  of  hi*!  researches  Poiennm  <le- 
rived  the  title  of  A  wtpniyftrrii  (applied 
ID  a  very  different  i*erifie  from  that  in 
which  it  in  wm  in  only  given  to  Uiuny- 
sius)^  and  from  his  diligenee  in  eol- 
lectLUpf  in^Tijitiona  from  sepulchral 
am:!  other  niouinneuts  he  waa  riiek- 
tiauiedi  &  iFTTiAQK^as  (Athona)ni$^  vi,  p. 


234,  d)*  He  appoara^  indeed,  to  haro 
been  the  fij^t  Instance  of  what  wo 
shouht  call  in  niodera  days  an  anti- 
quarian truvelJer.  Concerning  liia 
wurkij,  eoe  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  iii.  p. 
524.  The  extant  fnigiaenta  aro  puli- 
lished  by  G.  Miiller,  in  his  Fraanheuta 
lliisktrieomm  Grxcorumf  voL  lii.  pp. 
lU8=im 

*  His  work  is  referred  to  by  Stralx> 
m  tA  wphs  rhv  'EpoToaBivTi  (i*  p.  7)^  but 
whether  this  wan  its  precise  title  dooa 
not  appeiiT.  Ho  however  tells  ua  dis- 
tinctly that  it  did  not  prcifi-sa  to  be  a 
treutiae  on  gcfij^rnphyj  but  merely  ao 
examination  of  that  of  Eriita«tbeiiea 
('iTTJTcfpx^  M^»'  o^«^  M  yt^ypafovtrri  dAA* 
i^trdiot^t  tA,  htx^tvra  iv  rp  y*utypa<plt^ 
Tp  "EparoffBtvovsy  ii,  L  §  41 ,  p.  93). 
llippjirctina  flonrisheti  from  abont  162 
to  125  B.C.  (Sie  Clinton,  F,  H\  vol,  UL 
p,  532.)  His  birth  is  therefore  plaeal 
conjtictuially  at  al*o«t  190  u.o,  Ue 
wa^  a  Dative  of  Nlciea  in  Bithynia. 


HIPPARCHUS* 


[•liii^I  science  upon  astronomical  observations  :*  a  tnith  which 
JLn^tiielhenes  indeed  had  been  the  first  to  point  ont.,  though,  as 
we  hftve  eeen,  he  failed  in  carrying  it  into  effect  from  the  want 
of  fiu^Jb  observations.  Hipparchus  was  very  little  better  pro- 
trided  in  thi&  rB5{)ect :  henc^  his  means  of  really  correcting  the 
QOticlilsioiis  of  his  predecessor  were  very  small,  while  ho  appears 
to  hare  been  led,  either  by  a  love  of  controversy  or  from 
affjurhtng  undue  weight  to  authorities  of  little  value,  to  dispute 
many  of  tluj  views  of  Eratosthenes  which  were  in  reality  well 
faittided. 

J  3.  Hipparchus  indeed  appears  to  have  clearly  conceived 
the  idea,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Ptolemy»  of  a  map 
of  the  earth's  surface,  or  rather  of  the  habitable  portion  of  the 
f4Ulli,  according  to  the  views  then  generally  entertained,  in 
which  every  import^mt  point  should  be  distinctly  laid  down 
ftoeonling  to  its  latitude  and  longitude,  determine*!  by  aatro- 
nomiciU  observations,*  But  even  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  m 
w©  diall  hereafter  see,  the  construction  of  such  a  map,  how* 
ever  theoretically  desirable,  was  in  practice  wholly  impossible, 
And  the  great  geographer  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
poeiitious  calculated  from  itineraries  and  other  such  materials 
as  he  oould  command/  Still  more  wa^  this  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Hipparchus,  and  his  attempt  to  rectify  the  map  of 
Emtosthenes,  though  more  correct  in  a  few  points,  was 
disfigured  on  the  other  hand  by  stUl  graver  errors. 

§  4.  On  most  of  the  fundamental  p^Jints  indeed  he  was  con- 
tfiiited  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  be 
aooepled  the  calculation  of  Eratosthenes  for  the  measurement 
of  the  earth's  circnmference,*  and  consequently  regarded  every 


f*tmH>.  i.  p.  7. 


y-s    (( 


t-  c.  2. 
\\y  uialt^l  by  Strmbo 

.  \K  \''"'''^  >,  where  it  is 

J    l»y    the   jidilitioTi 

|iftri  will  tbereforL 

Pliuv  oD  llie  con- 

I  mmrtehat  tt»t 


than  25,000  stiiilia  (atailionim  pAiUlo 
miiiue  rxv  millia)  to  the  niea«ui-ement 
of  E^t<:»fitht  ne9  :  a  »infpilArly  vague 
8tat«ment,  which  we  have  no  tneaiu^  of 
LxpUining',  hut  there  aeenui  no  doubt 
that  it  10  founded  mi  »)m«  tniMxm- 
et^pUori.  Btralio'D  testimony  U  too 
expUcit  to  bo  «*t  aside,  and  he  im- 
dotihUHUy  wrote  with  the  work  of 
Utpporchus  bofor©  him. 
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one  of  the  360  parts*  or  degrees,  into  which  he  divided  tbia| 
great  circle,  as  comprisiDg  700  stadia.*  He  adopted  nioreovef 
his  notion  of  a  principal  parallel  of  latitude  extending  from 
the  Strait  of  the  Columns  to  the  Gulf  of  Issiis,  and  passing* 
through  the  island  of  Rhodes.  But  instead  of  placing  the' 
Sicilian  Strait  on  the  same  parallel,  he  justly  described  the> 
line  in  question  as  passing  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Syracuse  :H 
an  important  rectification,  which  howc%^er  was  unfortunately* 
not  received  by  succeeding  geographers.  In  like  manner  ha' 
took  the  meridian  passing  through  Alexandria  as  a  kind  tifl 
principal  meridian,  frnni  which  longitudes  were  calculated; 
towards  the  east  and  west.  This  line  he  supposed,  in  commoaj 
with  Eratosthenes,  to  pass  through  Meroe,  Alexandria^  llhudcs^j 
Alexandria  Troas,  and  Byzantium,  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  the: 
Borysthenes.  It  was  doubtless  from  its  passing  through  sad 
many  known  pcjints  that  it  was  taken  by  Hipparchus  as  the! 
basis  of  his  calculation  for  the  division  of  the  known  or  habit* 
able  world  into  dimafa  or  stones  of  latitude.^ 

§  5,  This  division  was  umloubtedly  the  most  important  con- 
tribution of  Hi|)paTcbns  to  scientific  geography.  Unfortunately 
it  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  abstract  given  by  StmbOj 
who  himself  tells  us  that  ho  was  contented  with  a  rough  abridge* 


'  Hippan'hua  waa  apparently  tlie 
fimt  Ui  riividu  the  circle  into  360^. 
Kfiitrwtheiies.  ri»  we  have  ftM-n.  did  not 
eiirry  the  division  further  than  into 
Mxiy  purts. 

'  Stniixi,  Li,  p,  134.  Tlio  words  rk 
HufKUCOMrtvP  vnrlti^Ttpa  rtrpaxtifTlot'ii 
crraS/oiv  are  iinlet^'d  Mnmriwliiit  vagni^, 
hut  they  probnhly  mean  \o  rerrr  in  th»' 
rity,  rnthiT  tlmn  iho  !<^mtory.  ItoUi 
Ortjiikurtl  and  tho  I^atin  tmndator 
render   them   a*   if  tlio  ronding  were 

*  IIi|>pandiiu  oppearH  to  have  been 
the  tir*t  who  apphtnl  the  term  nKtuara 
in  this  stjnsL*,  which  wum  flubferqnt^ntJy 
adopted   hy    kVjlfniy   nnrj    luttr  goo- 

fruphoffii,  Kratoflthen*^  hiul,  tus  we 
lire  eeen^  anticijiatod  him  in  drawing 
jmrnlli-ds  of  latitndt^  through  a  c^^rtaiu 
number  of  poLiit«  u\ton  hiis  ehit^f  mtin- 


diaiit  and  detcrnainiug  tho  regioni, 
througli  which  thuy  would  jjtiss.  But 
tliecM^  lint'^tf  were  tlrawti  at  irr^iaridiir 
interyali:;.  ITipparchuH  iutniduced  tho 
important  m^xii  Heat  ion  of  tiling  tJhj 
intorvah-i  \n  itli  n^ferenoe  to  aatroii  ^ 
jiht  namtna,  especially  to  the  leiij 
till'  Holsititial  day.  The  niKuner  im^ 
which  hi^  Htatem^nta  are  reporte^l  bj 
StniVio  would  at  first  eeem  to  Ica^'p  it 
doubtfyl  ^hethi'r  hi*  nppHod  the  t4?rnt 
of  dimfita  to  the  cirtvlea  tltemsidvee,  or 
to  tJiL»  HpaceH  l)onmloti  by  lliem  :  hut  as 
the  latter  ujkj  of  the  word  wna  that 
generaUy  adopttd  in  euhHi^ueiit  tiuii-fl^  J 
it  h  probdthf  that  it  originated  witlifl 
Hipparclins.  Stn*b<>  liuwever  rertainly  ■■ 
desiTib«a  th'*  purallelja  ur  circles  that 
formed  the  Hmita  of  each  dimfl,  not 
the  Bpaoes  ooiu  prised  betwi^n  them. 


HIPPAKCHUS. 


meiity  aa  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  geographer,*  It 
i^ipeais  indeed  that  Hipparchus  had  c^alcidated  the  celestial 
•ppeaiances  Mid  the  changes  thojr  underwent  fur  every  degi'eo 
pf  Uliitide/  proceeding  north  along  the  jaeridian  of  Alexandria 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  This  was  of  course  theoretically 
poflsible  for  an  astronomer,  even  in  his  day,  but  he  certainly 
poawaoMod  no  materials  for  connecting  these  results  with  geo- 
gtaphy,  even  in  regard  to  the  portions  of  the  eai'th  then  known, 
ttiid  it  is  not  probable  that  be  attempted  to  d*i  so.  But  ho 
regarded  the  whole  habitable  world  as  divided  by  eleven 
parallels  of  latitude  (that  is,  lines  parallel  with  the  equator) 
far  each  of  which  he  indicated  the  length  of  the  longest  day — 
tlieaiinplest  and  most  obvious  mode  of  determining  the  latitude, 
tbongh  of  course  giving  but  a  rough  approximation — together 
with  certain  other  celestial  appearances  such  as  were  easily 
oheen'ed/  He  added  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  the  regions 
and  places,  which,  according  to  his  calculation,  lay  under 
these  parallels,  and  the  distances  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
We  must  here  briefly  enumerate  them  as  recorded  to  us  by 
Slrabo,*  though  there  is  unfortunately  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  very  imperfectly  reported  by  that  geographer. 

5  C,  The  first  parallel  passed  through  the  Cinnamon  Region, 
imd  ibis  was  regarded  by  Hipparchus,  as  it  had  been  by 
Eratosthenes,  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable  world.  It 
was  placed  by  him  8800  stadia  from  the  equator,^  and  was 


•  f^tmlir.,  ii,  5.  p,  m, 

*  It  luftjr  W   uj»  wr^il   to  niAriiiofi,  in 


fmier    i*>   uvuid    ■ 

tint 

fho^gli  1  liL<ref  an 

Qw 

l#;niii**Wiiiti'i   " 

ill 

ik^KOmtUxiJ 

l.-re. 

ihitf  mtm  n 

'^ch- 

meat  Miuie  eUUiu 

h  1 

.  or 

hy  nnf  mib^equ*  n1 

^r- 

luta 

Ibff  titii«  r>f  (n  ' 

my 

fettle  flnit  r^ 

ihey 

•ilT     *    *""  ' 

.,  ..t     v^.. 

.:....,,  un- 

kix 

gitr,  the  inbubitaufca 

ti    r 

tfijon 

Vfija  tlj© 

IU» 

Dtur  was  cou- 

Bfftntly  within  the  arctic  circle;  thut 
in,  never  set ;  nt  Syetke  the  grt'fiter 
|»art  nf  the  Great  Boar  was  in  tljc  an  me 
oonclition  ;  if*  the  ijf»rth  o{  I3yzautium 
0»si»io]3eia  fi41  vflmlly  v»ithin  the 
arctic  ciR'le,  A'c»  These  noticca  ure 
very  itnijcrfectly  given  by  Btmbo,  und 
have  been  omittwl  in  tlie  bunjmary 
given  in  the  text. 

*  UK  ii.  c.  .%  §§  35-43. 

*  This  is  ilistitictly  atftt«jd  by  Stiuho 
(ii.  5,  p.  13**i),  who  hirtiiictf  udopta  Hiiii 
meit*iiremeut.  Emtr>i?thtnes,  aji  we 
have  acen*  made  tho  ititLTVal  unly  S300 
btiiiUa.  (Chiipter  XVI,  p.  GH9,  ivtuJ  Note 
C)|  but  he  rtckoned  the  puntllid  through 
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situated,  aecording  to  his  computation,  midway  between  the 
equator  and  the  tropic.  Towards  the  west  it  passed  through 
the  southernmost  portions  of  Libya,  and  towards  the  east 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  Taprohane,  or  even  a  littltj 
to  the  south  of  it.' 

The  next  pirallel  lay  through  Meroe  —  a  jioint  which 
assumed  a  special  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Alex* 
andrian  geographers — and  Ptolemais  Epitheras  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troglodytes.  It  was  distant  3000  stadia  from  the 
preceding.  Along  this  line  the  longest  solstitial  day  was  of 
thirteen  hours.  The  same  line  prolonged  to  the  east  passed 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  India, 

The  third  line  was  drawn  through  Syene,  and  was  considere 
as  coinciding  with  the  summer  or  northern  tropic.  It  passed 
about  5000  statlia  to  the  south  of  Cyrene ;  and  towards  the 
east  traversed  the  land  of  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the  coast  of 
Gedrosia,  and  was  continued  through  India.  For  all  places 
along  this  line  the  sun  was  vertical  at  the  summer  8olstice»  and 
the  longest  day  was  of  thirteen  hours  and  a  halt  It  was 
distant  5000  stadia  from  the  parallel  of  Meroe.  M 

The  fourth  parallel  was  drawn  (apparently  for  convenienc€r™ 
sake)  through  Alexandria  and  Cyrene,  at  a  distance  of  5000 
stadia  from  the  preceding,  though  the  line  which  had  a  sol- 
stitial day  of  fourteen  hours  lay  about  400  stadia  farther  south,* 
Alexaudriii  and  Cyrene  were  thus  assumed  to  be  on  the  same 
parallel,  though  they  really  differ  by  a  degree  and  a  half  of 
latitude,  while  the  same  circle  was  supposed  to  pass  only  DOO 
sUtdia  to  the  south  of  Carthage — which  really  lies  more  than 


the  Liiiid  of  CinDamon  as  B400  fftudicL 
ta  the  south  of  Mej-oe,  while  llippar^ 
cbns  madci  the  difference  otily  3000 

"  StnilKj,  JL  5,  §  35,  pp,  132,  133. 
ThiM  yxpreaHioD  cerUiinly  eeeme  to  bo 
fit  vttjiancA*  with  the  utatoment  of  Pom- 
pon iue  Mela  that  Hipparvhiu  doubted 
whether  TapRibane  was  an  island  of 
vaat  fiize,  or  the  be^nnlni?  of  n  new 
world  (primtfc  pom  oxbiH  ahertuSt  Mvlii, 


enn" 


ii.  §  70).  But  the  authority  of  Mela 
worth  very  little^  uud  this  dknoo 
StmlK)  on  BO  Urjld  an  hypotliebie 
conduBivo  against  it.  lltptmrt^hua  in 
this  inMaEcc  doublleaa  toHuwed  Era- 
todthenea,  who  had  already  itm  we  havo 
seen)  aflBiimeii  it  as  one  of  the  i:sardjnal 
point*  in  his  map  of  the  world  that 
tliiH  irMt  parallel  of  latitude  pasaetl 
thfougjh  Tuprobant*. 
*  Stmbo,  u-  5,  §  38,  p.  133. 


Kkt.  I, 


HippAECtras, 


-ii  rFr»*-s  an<l  a  half  to  the  north  of  Alexandria — and  was 
liieure  j>ru*liii*ed  through  the  middle  of  Maiiriisia  (Mauretania) 
to  the  Western  Ocean.  Such  grave  errors  with  regard  to  the 
positioD  of  places  which  might  be  naturally  8upp<:»8ed  to  b© 
well  known,  show  how  far  Hipparchus  was  from  being  able  to 
attain  in  practice  that  accnracy  on  which  he  hiid  so  much  stress 
in  theory.  The  same  line  produced  to  the  east  passed  through 
Li>wer  Egypt,  a  part  of  Syria/  Babylonia,^  Susiana,  Persia, 
Carmania,  and  the  interior  of  Gedrosia  to  India. 

He  next  menti(»ned,  as  it  were  in  passing,  that  for  Ptolemma 
in  Phoenicia,  Sidon  and  Tyre^  the  longest  day  was  fourteen 
hours  and  a  quarter.  This  circle  was  about  1000  stadia  north 
of  Alexandria,  and  700  north  of  Carthage. 

I  7.  The  next  parallel,  which  corresponded  to  a  solstitial 
day  of  fourteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  was  distant  3640  stadia 
from  Alexandria/  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  just  to  the  south  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  as  well  as 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peioponnese,  and  400 
stadia  to  the  south  of  Sj^raeuse*  This  was  the  same  parallel 
which,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  if  prolonged  eastwtu'd,  passed 
through  Caria,  Lycaonia,  Cataonia,  Media,  the  Caspian  Gates 
and  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

Hipparchus  does  not  appear  ix>  have  noticed  in  treating  of 
thede  dimata  the  position  of  Athens,  but  we  learn  from  other 


■  Out  ©ditiona  of  Stmbo  (ii.  5,  j  3S) 

bttV«  K»£X^f  Ivpia^^  taxi  t^h  tvm  ^vplof  I 

hat  ihem  wv/nU  ii:  v  corrupt 

II  is  UrmefvT  imjuj-.  x...^  ...  ivaloTe  the 
ttufr  irodmg, 

*  llirre  b  litUe  doulH  that  we  should 
hertj  rrmti  Bafivkaivim  for  BaB^kwyoi,  as 
«e  IfiitJ^  liiiit  Hiiijiftrehui*  himself 
*i  Bub}' Ion  ut  2r>00  atudm  fwrther 
I  UiiiQ  Ptln.^iuiit,  which  was  on 
iriUDic^  jKin^lUl  with  AlexuDdrLi 
(8U»lxv  il.  p.  88).  il^'uc-e  it  could 
qiilj  be  Ibe  »oiith^rtim(ieft  portiuuB  of 
tli«  prormce  that  could  he  iu  the  6&mo 
iBlltade  with  Alexfl-adria  (nee  Utou- 
InHTfl  note  on  8tmlK)«  ii.  p.  134)* 
'  Tti«  meuiiim  of  tUfst;  places  t»iifli- 


ciontlj  8liow0  bow  little  Hipparchus 
himetnf  wu«  prcteuditiia:  to  isoieiitific 
ftccumcy,  I^'oi  ho  could  not  have  Ix-tm 
igooruiit  that  PtolciiJtiiH,  Tyre  aiid 
Sidon  followed  oue  iiuother  at  con- 
flidenihle  int^rvuls  from  Bfnith  to  north, 
the  la«t  biding  in  fuct  more  than  forty 
mmutes  (400  etiidia)  to  the  north  of 
thfi  tirai. 

*  This  fltiitfmeut  apiiu  differH  from 
EfRto.^tht'tieB,  who  Imd  caJculattd  iho 
diffcrtiico  in  Itititudt}  l>ctwcen  Alux- 
untlriii  And  Ifhodea  at  37r»U  fitu^Ha  (hc^ 
Chapter  XVI.  p.  GS9) ;  but  IhiH  m  aJl 
prfjl>«hility  n^tVrrcd  to  thti  eily  of 
Ithode^,  while  Ujppftrchus  Ctifk-^MftDy 
iipticifkd  that  the  liuo  piiaavd  throu|;h 
the  middle  of  the  L&huuL 
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tssages®  that  he  placed  that  city  37  degrees  north  of  the" 
equator;  just  about  a  degree   farther  south   than  its  true 
position.     So  little  did  he  possess  trustworthy  observations 
even  for  the  best  known  localities* 

His  next  parallel  was  drawn  through  Alexandria  Troas  (nea 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont),  Amphipolis  on  the  Thracia 
coast,  Apollonia  in  Epirns,  and  across  Italy,  passing  to  the 
south  of  Rome  and  north  of  Naples.     The  longest  day  was  of 
fifteen  hours.    As  this  line  derives  speciid  interest  from  ita 
connecting  Greece  with  Italy,  it  is  worth  while  to  point  ou^ 
that  whilo  Alexandria  Troas  is  situated  about  15  G,  miles* 
south  of  the  parallel  of  4(F,  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  lay  more 
than  40  miles  north  of  the  same  parallel,  which  again  insteadfl 
of  passing  between  Rome  nnd  Naples,  rung  about  50  miles 
south  of  the  latter  city.     Thus  his  jjositions  as  compared  with 
one  another  deviated  from  the  truth  by  more  than  a  degree.* 
He  placed  this  parallel  abjut  7000  stadia  from  tliat  of  Alex- 
andria, or  28j800  from  the  equator,' 

The  next  parallel  was  that  through  Byzantium  and  Nic 
the  latter  place  being  obviously  mentioned  in  consequei 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  Hipparchus  himself.     He  had 
over  himself  made  an  observation  of  the  gnomon  at  Byzantium, 
from  whence  he  concluded  the  latitude  of  that  place  to  be  tJii 
same  with  that  of  Massilia,  as  determined  by  Pytheas: 
unaccountable  error,  which  had  the  efteet  of  distorting  hid 
map  of  all  the  surrounding  regions*     Yet  this  erroneous  coa-« 
elusion  was  unfortunately   followed   by  all   succeeding  ge 
graphers  to  the  time  of  Strabo.* 


iciea— ^ 
ence  o^H 
1  mor©-^ 


*  This  is  repeatedly  Btatod  in  hia 
(jnmtiieiitary  on  tbo  Phenomena  of 
Amtus. 

•  The  aotual  line  on  which  the  eol- 
siitttd  day  la  iifteea  hotm  corre«|Kmdfl 
to  41*^  21'.  AU  ihe  pointu  mdiouted 
wprtJ  therefore  mateHatly  too  far  to  tho 

BOUth. 

'  This  cHirrespontU  very  noorly  with 
the  truth;  m  28,800  «t4wlia,  at  700 
fitfldiih  tu  the  degree,  would  give  41'' 


10*.  As  might  ho  expected,  Hipparcbim 
was  eorr^t  in  hia  u^sironomy  :  it  waa 
hiB  geography  that  waa  deficient, 

*  Ho  UDnecuuutablG  indtM,Hl  docH  this 
error  appear  to  M.  (ictgsctlJn  that  he 
ondeaTourtt  to  prove  that  it  was  due 
Pyihoao,   and    that   Hipparchus   onl; 
Hdopted  hia  obeerTatiouB  iti  both  case' 
But  tho  Ujatimony  of  8tnibo  is  preci 
that  Hipparchua  ^*/oiiml  the  ^ame  re 
latiou  of  the  gnomon  Ui  tU  shadow  at 


LUIS 

he    ^ 


HlfTARCfHtJS, 


The  parallel  of  Byzantinm  was  placed  by  Hipparclius  at  a 
difltaitee  of  1500  stadia  from  that  of  Alexandria  Troas :  the 
knogeet  day  was  of  fifteen  hours  and  a  quarter.  It  was  not  till 
one  Imd  sailed  1400  stadia  farther  north  that  a  point  was 
veached  where  the  longest  day  was  fifteen  hours  and  a  half. 
Thia  line,  which  w^as  apparently  an  arbitrary  one,  not  marked 
by  any  plaoe  of  sa£Seient  importance  to  be  noticed,  was  re- 
garded by  Hipparchus  as  just  midway  between  the  equator 
and  the  pole<  It  therefore  corresponded  according  to  his 
ealctilalion  with  45*^  of  north  latitude.*  This  ooincides  very 
nearly  with  the  sum  of  his  measures  in  starlia,  which  give 
81,700  stadia  from  the  equator,  while  45^  wonkl  give  31,500, 
tf  we  recikon,  as  Hipparchus  undoubtedly  did  throughout  this 
calculation,  7*X>  stades  to  a  degree.* 

§  8,  The  next  parallel,  which  was  distant  3800  stadia  from 
Byzantium,  passed  through  the  regions  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bijirysthenes,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Palus  5Ia?otis» 
Here  tlie  solstitial  day  was  sixteen  hours  in  length,  but  during 


Brcftntittin  that  PytbenA  Imd  done  at 
liiMiliA**  (Strikb.  I  p,  63  (&r  7^  k^ 

ym4^wwmt  -rp^t  rV  ^tud:^*  "r^f  our 6k  mil 

■fed  ihfr  rciy  nniuiial  exoctmsB  with 
vbidi  thtki  proportion  is  stated  (that  it 
IHM  in  the  mtio  of  120  to  42  minuti 
ao^lilih)  poinia  dearlj  to  [lersounl 
obwtii  latirtn. 

TIm    '  of    ByzAntiiim    ta 

KinvA,  I  { ict5  of  Hippurehuif, 

ttl«o  #Xpiairis  wny  ^e  should  have  taken 
■w^ial  pAOii  to  mioikxi  ob^f  rvaliutib  at 
Um  rnnuer  mty, 

•  Tbo  pMAlIej  wliioh  really  givee  a 
ilRf  of  mcimiiy  l&i  hour»  m  45^  89', 
a^ua  toowitig  tbo  ntMi  iipproach  to 
MemMf  of  tbeae  odcalutions  of  llip- 
fttfclns.  It  wne  in  ike  application  of 
tfaii  mathemalioal  inrcrenoe^  to  pmo- 
timi   .-....,.^..^t,.   i\,ni   h..   »;«^led,  from 

•  iiTtywith 
»Mia-l  u»  ib<  hue, 
WBiob  we  haY<-                                  .cig: 


as  it  ia  evident  that  tho  itim  of  the 
seyerol  di^tntices  he  hriB  given  oUjBfl^t 
to  correspond  c^actlfj  with  the  lueaauro- 
meut  of  liidf  the  tlistmce  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole.  Goi^&ellia  has 
introduced  various  arbitrary  changes  in 
the  numboni  given  by  Strabo,  but  some 
of  theae,  aa  shown  by  Ulcert,  are  not 
only  nnnccfffiaary,  but  erroneouii,  and 
mioh  a  mode  of  adving  a  difficulty  ia 
at  befit  very  hazsSdoua*  It  i^  clear 
that  there  ia  an  errf>r  svmeithtre^  but 
tthere^  we  ar«j  unable  to  dtjcido. 

We  are  dii^tiuetly  told  by  Strabo, 
wUh  reference  to  this  very  mrt  of  bia 
wurk,  that  Mrppcirchua  reckoned  7U0 
btadia  to  a  dtgrte  (li.  p.  132).  But  we 
must  not  Buppoejo  that  he  waa  there fnre 
employing  a  different  Btadmm  from 
that  m  common  use.  Ilia  error^  in 
common  with  Enitostheufa  (whom  be 
folJowed),  waa  that  of  over'HiAtimntiuff 
the  tpiftdmnt  of  n  pr^nt  oirt'Ie,  which 
he  rcekoiicMi  ot  13,000  attnliiv  iiiBU'iid 
of  54,000,  its  true  value  in  round 
nnmbura. 
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the  middle   of  the  summer   the  twilight   lasted  almost  all 
through  the  night,  the  sun  being  only  a  short  distance  below 
the  horizon.^     According  to  the  calculation  of  Hipparchns  thw 
latitude  coincided  with  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul;* 
which  he  thus  placed  nearly  5^^  to  the  north  of  Massilia,  ox^ 
just  about  the  latitude  of  Paris.  ■ 

His  next  parallel  was  drawn  6300  stadia  to  the  north  of 
Byzantium,  and  passed  tcj  the  north  of  the  Palus  Ma^otis,  while 
tAj  the  wx*st  it  hiy  still  througli  the  northernmost  parts  of  Gaul. 
Here  the  solstitial  day  was  of  seventeen  hours'  duration,  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  twilight  nights  were  still  more  remark- 
able. At  the  winter  solstice  iu  the  same  latitudes  the  sun  did 
not  rise  more  than  6  cubits,  or  12  \  above  the  horizon.  M 

Beyond  this  again  he  pointed  out  that  at  a  distance  of  9100^ 
stadia  from  the  parallel  of  Massilia,  the  sun  would  rise  only 
4  cubits,  and  the  longest  day  be  of  eighteen  hours  :  and  beyond 
that  again  w^uuld  come  a  circle  where  the  longest  day  was  of 
nineteen  hours,  and  the  sun  in  winter  would  rise  only  3  cubits* 
Both  these  circles  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  passin^l 
through  different  parts  of  Britain  :  but  this  part  of  his  system 
is  very  imperfectly  known  to  ns,  Strabo,  by  ^hom  alone  it  ia^ 
reported,  having  considered  it  as  of  little  importance  to  geoiH 
graphy,  as  these  extreme  northern  regions  were  (in  his  opinion) 
unknown,  and  uninhabitable  from  cold.* 

It  appears  certain,  however,  that  Hipparchns,  in  common 
with  Eratosthenes,  adopted  the  leading  statements  of  Pytheas, 
and  admitted  the  existence  of  an  island  named  Thule,  where 
the  solstitial  day  was  twenty-four  hours  long,*     As  an  astro- 


*  Simbo,  ii.  p.  135,  Of  couree  tljU 
Btftti'intint,  Ummi^Ii  imrtly  truf^  of  the 
»ii[>po»ed  parnlkvt  of  lutitmks  ia  wholly 

[iiblse  as  npplUd  to  tbo  riortberu  i^horett 
jOf  tho  Blaek  B<?a,  vthkh  are  reiiUy  in 

Jjnat  al*out  the  eamtf  latitude  liH  Oeuevu. 

pAs  applied  evi-n  lo  the  latitude  of  Pnri»^ 
iwbif'li  lA  aiiuiitvil  io  lut.  4S'  50',  very 
nearly  on   the  linn  of  eixteeri  hour*' 
day,  it  18  con^idembly  cMAggerutcd. 
»  ii.  J,pp,72,75. 


*  Slrtibo,  ii.  p.  ISTi.  He  here  atopt 
with  tho  circle  of  tiSUO  >^1adi;i  north  of 
I'yauTitiym,  but  in  fimitber  jnitsuge  (ii, 
p.  7ii '  be  eitei*  bome  further  cibsirvutioiia 
of  Hi[)piirebuH,  from  wliiob  the  acc^^uut 
given  in  tbe  text  k  derivutl. 

*  Thid  lb  iiitir(-d  not  diHtinctly  stated 
by  8tralM> ;  but  as  Ibul  aiithi>r  ibrtJUgb- 
out  ceUHnrea  llipparchue,  in  cotutmui 
with  Erutoathencs,  for  attaching  cre- 
dence to  tbe  fables  of  Pytheus,  and  for 


HIPPAECHUa 


It 


Darner  Hipparchus  would  know,  that  in  proceeding  north,  thia 
pbenomenon  woalJ  really  occur  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  hence 
piobafaly  he  more  readily  admitted  the  statement  that  it  had 
been  actually  obserred. 

I  9.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  notwithstandiEg  many  grave 
enoTB,  Hipparchus  had  really  made  considerable  progress 
lomuds  laying  down  a  correct  map  of  the  countries  bordering 
cm  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  introduced  some  important 
eorieciioiis  into  that  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  case  was  alto- 
gether otherwise  with  regard  to  Asia,  Here  we  have  seen  that 
the  principal  parallel  of  latitude,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes  to 
be  continued  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  through  Thapsacus,  the 
Caspian  Gates,  and  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  was  really  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Indian  frontier.  This  parallel 
coincided  generally  with  the  southern  foot  of  the  great  range 
that  under  the  names  of  Taurus,  Paropamisus,  and  Imaus,  was 
considered  by  Eratosthenes  as  traversing  Asia  from  west  to 
east.  Hipparchus,  however,  rejected  this  view — on  what 
groumls  we  do  not  know — and  carried  up  almost  all  the  points 
im  this  line  to  Iatitu<les  far  eieeeding  the  truth,  placing  even 
Thapsacus  not  less  than  4800  stadia  to  the  north  of  Babylon^ 
or  more  than  three  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  its  true  latitude, 
and  the  Cfispian  Gates  nearly  on  the  same  parallel.*  But 
from  this  point  he  conceived  the  great  central  chain  of  Taurus 
— ^tbe  existence  of  which,  as  a  kind  of  backbone  of  Asia,  he 
did  not  dispute — to  have  a  direction  to  the  north-east,  so  as  to 
lemoTe  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  and  Baetria  successively  farther 
and  iarther  to  the  north.  So  far  indeed  did  he  carry  this  dis- 
placement, as  Uj  remove  Baetria  proper  (the  environs  of  Balkh) 
which  is  really  in  the  same  latittido  with  the  southernmost 
part  of  tlie  Morea,  to  a  level  with  the  northern  portions  of 
Britain/ 


ttlitaming  him  in  tbe  high  btitu<ki^, 
vIMl  &  flMigntfd  to  tbu  northern 
nui9  of  Britain,  there  can  be  Uttk 
a<Nil4  tliai  he  Accepted  bie  tftuteirieDt 
viili   fc^uxi  to  Tbule,    Had  it  becD 


otherwise  Strabo  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  mention  tike  cfnitirumiion  of 
Lis  oi(^  doubti)  by  so  bigh  un  auttiurity. 

*  Strabo,  it.  pp.  78,  81. 

*  Id.  pp.71-7d.  AcajrdlDgto8lrabo'a 
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So  far  as  we  can  discern  from  the  account  given  by  Strac 
(which  is  by  no  means  clear)  this  astounding  error  arose  prin- 
cipally from  his  having  adopted  the  erroneous  and  greatly 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  diraonsions  of  lodia,  given  by 
some  earlier  writers,  especially  Diumachus.  As  Hipparehus 
had  correctly  fixed  the  extent  of  India  towanls  the  south,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Eratosthenes,**  he  was  unable  to 
gain  space  for  the  enormous  length  which  he  assfgned  to  it 
(from  north  to  south)  without  removing  the  mount^iin  barrier 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  (which  all  admitted  to  be  its  northern 
boundary)  much  farther  to  the  north  than  its  true  position. 
Hence  the  countries  to  the  north  of  this^  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  iSrc, 
were  in  like  manner  transpoited  into  the  far  regions  of  Northern 
Asia,  a  supposition  which,  as  Strabo  observes,  is  sufficiently 
negatived  by  the  fact  uf  the  great  fertility  and  productiveness 
of  those  provinces,* 

Another  err«jr  into  which  Hipparchus  fell  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  preceding.  He  maintained  that  the  river 
Indus  had  its  course  towards  the  south-etist,  instead  of  flowing 
from  north  to  south,  as  had  been  the  received  view  of  all 
geographers  from  the  time  of  Alexander.^     Of  his  views  with 


own  p^ooprftphyt  wliich  brought  down 
Britain  fur  lie  low  ita  true  latitude, 
the  parnMi^l  of  Bactria  (us  ft«8umed  by 
Hip(}arcbu£)  would  pass  tklio^ihet  to 
the  nurth  of  thiil  laltaid,  aod  even  of 
lorne  (Lrt'laTid)i  whioh  ho  eitpposed  to 
lie  coni^idenibly  fnrlhcr  north. 

•  The  coDiptnilivLly  corrcot  poaition 
OBsigoed  to  thi)  bouUi  of  ludia  nnd 
Tttprobane  by  Eratoathenea  and  Hip- 
parehuM  waa  doubOues  ba«i>d  upon  (be 
rt?port  tbut  thoat*  roj^iona  lay  within 
the  tropic  ;  au  obaepvation  eirouwusly 
applied  by  otlieni  to  the  parU  of  Iniiia 
viriiti  d  by  Nenrchiu  and  Onesicritue» 
but  which  was  of  course  perfectly  truo 
with  regard  to  the  more  isouthern  i^or* 
tiona  of  tlie  peninsula, 

••  Strabo,  ii*  pp.  73,  76.  Stmbo 
iiidood  gfoitly  exKggeniicB  the  dejorrti^^ 
of  cold  thnt  ranpt  belong  to  the  paraUel 
in  oTjintiiiii,  wbiob,  as  \m  observefi, 
would  fall  far  to  tlie  north  of  lie  land* 


wbipb  18  itself  barely  inhabitable  (  I  J, 
but  the  Iiutnriaut  growth  of  vititia  in 
Hyrcaiiifl  and  BiMStria,  on  which  ho 
lays  especial  streM^  is  undoubkHlly  » 
sure  ciiterion  of  a  moro  t«>utherly 
flimat43.  The  great  fertility  of  the 
environs  of  Balkh  nnd  Mer\'  (Duttria 
and  Margi&Da)  la  utto^ttjd  by  all  mtxlem 
tmvellers. 

ThroQjj^hout  this  di(^cui;^ioii  it  may 
be  observed  that  Stiaho  arguf«  Kilely 
from  tho  probabilities  of  the  case,  such 
an  climatr  and  untural  pMductiona. 
it  in  evident  that  he  had  no  B»tro- 
uiinucal  ol)«i'rvatioini  to  apiK'id  U\ 
which,  however  rude  and  imperfect, 
would  have  btien  deoistve  of  the  qoei- 
tion. 

'Strabo  I,  ii*  p,  87.  In  iliis  instance, 
a«  ill  ueveral  others,  Hippurebus,  out 
of  opjMmition  to  KrutoBlheiieB,  returned 
to  the  views  cinlMjdied  in  what  8trtibo 
eulls  "  the  old  mapa  *'  (naBdirtp  iv 


!<rtibo    ■ 
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reg»id  to  Uie  nver  Ganges  we  have  no  clistinct  statement,  but 
he  doabtlesB  considered  it  as  falling  into  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
ttnd  af^reiiily  as  haTing  a  course  about  parallel  with  that  of 
the  Indus* 

§  10.  This  fundamental  misconception  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  great  mountain  chain,  led  him  also  to  bring  up  the  coasts 
of  Cannania  and  Persia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  far  above  their 
true  jMjsition  in  hititude,  and  thus  dist^^rted  his  whole  map  of 
Aaiik  But  besides  this  great  error,  his  minor  criticisms  of 
Emicigihenes,  with  regard  to  the  distances  and  relative  positions 
of  many  points  on  his  map,  specimens  of  which  have  been 
pfQ0enred  to  us  by  Strabo,  certainly  seem  to  warrant  the  obser- 
Ttttion  of  that  author,  that  they  were  dictated  by  a  captious 
€iifip>sition  to  demand  an  amount  of  accuracy  that  belonged 
mlber  to  the  geometer  than  to  the  geographer.^  Hipparchus 
tiideed  was  justified  in  demanding  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
of  which  the  subject  would  admit,  and  his  theoretical  concep- 
liau  of  what  geography  ought  to  be  was  in  advance  of  all  his 
pre<le<^^ts?«ors :  but  he  overlooked  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
iiic*ans  at  his  c-ommand,  which  gave  him  in  reality  very  little 
power  of  rectifying  their  conclusions. 

In  several  instances  indeed  he  criticized  the  arguments  of 
Eratijstbenes,  and  rejected  his  conclusions  in  order  to  return 
to  the  views  of  earlier  writers,  where  these  (as  Strabo  points 
out)  were  much  more  erroneous»  and  those  of  Eratosthenes 
gabglantioUy  correct,^  To  take  a  single  instance :  in  regard 
I0  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  which  might  be 
gQppOBcd  to  have  been  better  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  days 
of  the  Seleucidun  monarchy,  Eratosthenes  placed  Babylon 
mate  than  2(J00  stadia  to  the  east  of  Thapsacus,  while  llip- 
liarehuM  aisumed  that  it  was  not  more  than  lUOO/     The  real 


kaiimIt  bercxre  Vht  time  of  Eriitotftbenei^, 

(Ht3ii  vim  ii.  I.  p.  90. ) 

«  s^trmbo.  ti.  tPfi,  79,  87»  Ac, 

•  This  Wiw  llic  c.jM«  esi¥»<*ially  with 

Uie  ■HimngiQ  error  wtUi  t^^%n\  i*^  the 


position  of  Indiii.  Tbiu  Imd  been  in 
^Gftt  meftnurij  corrt^cteU  by  EratoB- 
lliL^utv^  wblie  Hipparchuei  rcjtame^l  to 
the  old  view  J  and  curritd  it  to  an  e]tag> 
jrrruted  extent  (Stmbo,  iL  1»  §§  2-4), 
*  Stmbo,  ii   IK  'JO. 
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interval  is  more  than  5^^  of  loDgitudo  or  about  240  G,  miles, 
(2400  stadia),  so  that  the  estimate  of  Eratosthenes  was  Ibl, 
reality  considerably  below  the  truth.  Throughout  the  loii|l 
discussion  which  Strabo  has  preserved  to  us,  of  the  geography 
of  these  regions,  and  the  points  connecting  them  with  Alex^ 
andria,  it  would  api»ear  that  Hipparclius  was  generally  wrongjj 
while  the  views  of  Erat^^sthenea  were  approximately  correct. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  pronounce  judgement  with  con- 
fidence in  such  a  controversy  without  being  able  to  consult 
and  compare  the  original  authorities.  ■ 

One  things    however,    is    curious    to   observe :    how    botl? 
Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  are  aiming  at  something  like 
geometrical  correctness,  and  applying  geometrical  argumentfl 
where  they   bad  no  accurate  observations  to  go  on,  or  even 
approximately  correct  measurements  of  distances.     But  witl^ 
all  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  had  tm  ideifl 
though  dim  and  vague,  of  a  kind  of  triangutation  analogous 
to  that  by  wbieh  a  modern  geographer  would  endeavour  to 
connect  distant  points   with  which   he  was  but   imperlectly 
acquainted.  ^ 

§  11.  With  regard  to  longitudes  it  does  not  appear   tha^ 
Hipparchus  was  able  to  make  any  considemble  advance  on  the 
results  obtained  by  his  predecessor.     He  was  indeed,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  first  to  indicate  the  true  method 
of  determining  longitudes  by  the  comparative  observation  of 
edipseSi^  but  no  such  observations  were  at  his  command,  no^| 
have  we  any  account  of  his  having  attempted   to   Lnstitut^^ 
them.     The  very  imperfect   means   at   the  command  of  the 
ancients  for  the  measurement  of  time  would  indeed  have  suf- 
ficed to  prevent  their  being  made  with  any  approach  to  cor- 
rectness ;  but  even  such  rough  approximations  as  they  could 
give  would  have  been  a  valuable  iissistance, 

Hipparchus   indeed    wrote    throughout  as  an   astronomer, 
rather  than  a  geographer.     Hence  he  does  not  seem  to  hav€ 


StmlK),  i.  1, 1  12.  p.  7.     Ptolem.  Gto^r.  u  i,    See  piiKscding  chapter,  ] 
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obtained*  or  even  sought  to  obtain,  any  additional  infarmiition 
ooQceruing  the  western  regions  of  Europe,  beyond  what  was 
known  to  his  predecessors,  though  the  course  of  events  had  in 
kts  day  had  the  effect  of  opening  out  new  sources  of  knowledge, 
of  which  he  might  readily  have  availed  himself.  In  one 
instance  we  find  him  recurring  to  an  error  which  had  been 
generally  received  in  earlier  times»  but  had  apparently  been 
rejecieil  by  Eratosthenes,*  in  making  the  Danubo  flow  with 
one  aim  into  the  Adriatic,  and  with  the  other  into  the  Kuxine.' 
Thifl  strange  misconception  continued  indeed  to  be  repeated 
by  many  Greek  writers  long  after  his  time, 

§  12.  On  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  geography 
Bipparchus  departed  from  the  view  which  was  generally 
adopted  in  his  time,  as  well  as  by  most  succeeding  writers. 
He  refused  to  admit  that  the  habitable  world  was  surrounded 
on  all  aides  by  sea,  or  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  continuous 
with  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  again  with  the  sea  to  the 
north  of  Scythia.®  This  scepticism  appears  to  have  been 
based^  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Herodotus,  upon  the  mere  absence 
of  proof,  but  upon  certain  observations  of  Seleucus  (a  Baby- 
loniaa  author  otherwise  unknown)  with  regard  to  the  tides, 
which  appeared  to  Ilipparchus  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
hypothe-ais  of  a  continuous  circumfluent  ocean* 

In  regard  Ui  the  questiun,  so  much  discussed  among  the 
Alexandrian  writers,  of  the  Homeric  geography,  Ilipparchus 
altogether  rejected  the  views  of  Eratosthenes,  and  adopted 
the  |K^pnlar  explanation,  according  to  which  the  localities 
visited  by  Ulysses  were  identified  with  well-knowTi  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 


•   TTuK  ;.,   ,  ,,'   :   Ml 

V-      '    --.Iby 

Hlfsl  ,  >.   hu(     Jiui\      . 

yftd 

ftom  iiiK  -  \i»M  --^i 

1.^,   ;rihU8 

^uan/i  t-b'^   'ti'.nn 

iiri  upmioo  "with 
^iM.r«i,"     It  Wtt»  op- 

•OMIF  of  iiii^  jindi^i- 

tlj  OHO  i>f  Lhu    DotioQB  of    the 


earlier  geograplK^re,  which  he  rcviTed 
in  opi^WiiiioLi  to  EratoathLDOs, 

•  1.  3,  §  15,  p,  57, 

•  Stftibo.  i.  1,  §  9. 

•  Ibid.  i.  1,§*2,  p.  2. 
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§  1.  Just  about  contemporary  with  Hipparchus  was  an  author 
of  a  very  different  character — the  historian  Polybius,  Of  hia 
merits  as  a  pt^litical  or  historical  writer  it  does  not  belong  to 
our  present  subject  to  speak,  but  the  publication  of  his  great 
historical  work  may  Ije  considered  also  as  marking  an  important 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge.  Poly  bins 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  sources  of  information 
that  had  been  opened  out  to  him  by  the  wars  and  conquests 
of  the  Romans  in  Western  Europe^  and  which  had  placed  the 
knowledge  of  those  countries  on  an  entirely  new  fcM^ting.  As 
he  himself  remarks,  while  Alexander  had  opened  the  way  to  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  East,  it  was  the  conquests  of 
the  Romans  that  had  first  led  to  a  similar  acquaintance  with 
the  West,  and  had  afforded  the  means  of  access  to  regions 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks.* 

These  newsonrcegof  information  had  been  hardly  beginning 
to  be  available  in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  and  although  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  Roman  power  during  the  half  century 
that  foHowcd  his  death  {li.c,  196-146),  and  the  repeated  wars 
that  brought  it  into  collision  with  the  Greek  monarchies  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  would  seem  likely  to  have  awakened  the 
interest  of  the  Greeks  in  general  in  all  that  their  formidable 
neighbour  was  doing  elsewhere,  there  is  no  trace  of  their 
having  t^iken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them«  We  have  seen  how  imperfect  was  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Eratosthenes  of  the  western  countries  of  Europe, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  regions  north  of  the  Adriatic :  and 
although  his  successors  could  hardly  fail  to  have  acquired  an 
increasf?d  acquaintance  with  these  regions,  it  does  not  apjiear 
that  this  had  been  yet  embodied  in  any  methodical  form,  so  as 
to  render  it  available  to  the  literary  pubHc  in  general. 

§  2.  Polybius  himself  had  indeed  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
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in  this  respect  fmm  the  cirenmstanees  of  his  lifo  and  political 
eaieer.  Ilorn  at  Megalopolis  in  iVrcadia  aljont  b.c.  204,  he 
was  the  son  of  Lycortas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  Achapan  Leagne,  and  waa  early  initiated  in  political  and 
military  affairs*  After  the  Second  Macedonian  War  and  the 
d^eat  of  Perseus  (b*c.  167)  he  was  one  of  tlie  Acha?ans  selected 
IIS  moil  of  rank  and  influence  to  be  sent  as  hostages  to  Rome, 
where  be  remained  seventeen  yeai^;  and  during  this  period 
he  had  not  only  the  oppcirtnnity  of  studying  the  political 
iEi«titntii>ns  and  history  of  Itrjme,  which  were  still  very  ira- 
perfectly  known  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  he  contracte<i 
cln»o  personal  friendships  with  many  of  the  leading  Roman 
sftateamen ;  among  others  with  the  younger  Bcipio  Africanus, 
whom  at  a  later  period  he  accompanied  during  the  Third 
Ptinic  War.  Polybius  was  himself  present  at  ihe  destruction 
ofCarthage  in  ii.c*  HC,  and  Mas  employed  by  Scipio  in  the 
oommand  of  a  Roman  squadron  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
It  ij9  prcdndile  also  that  he  accompanied  Scipio  during  the  war 
tt{^tijst  Xumonria  (b.c,  134) :  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  he 
not  iiiily  visiteii  Spjiin  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  Africa,  but  under- 
toakt  according  to  bis  own  account,  long  and  dangerous 
jfjonieya  through  those  countries,  extending  even  to  the  shores 
of  Iho  AtUntic,  with  the  express  view  of  making  himself 
Aoquaiute^l  with  their  geographicjil  position,  as  well  as  their 
racters  and  productions/^  At  what  period  of  his 
,  111!*  undert4X>k  these  extensive  travels  we  are  not 
distinctly  tcdd :  but  it  is  difficult  to  place  tliem  before  the  ftdl 
€tf  <  ,  as,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  et»mpul8ory 

re»i  .  ,•  ^  at  Rome,  he  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  prisoner,  and 
iifier  he  wfis  set  at  Iil>erty,  he  retunied  in  the  first  instance  to 
Greece,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  until 
smnmaned  by  Scipio  to  attend  him  t^  the  war.  His  historical 
work  was  certainly  not  completed  till  after  the  same  period ; 
and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  b.c.  146,    Polybius 


«  fV>1|b.  jii.  !^. 
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himself  sUTvivetl  that  event  hy  more  thao  twenty  years,  having 
lived  to  the  advanced  ag^  of  82;  liis  death  may  prubably  Ix 
placed  about  B.C.  122,^ 

No  historian  of  antiquity  was  Biore  fully  alive  to  the  im* 
portaiice  of  geot^raphy,  as  an  aid  to  history,  than  Polybius. 
This  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  geographical  renaarks  inter- 
spersed through  his  whole  work,  but,  like  his  predeees8oi 
EphoruSj  he  had  set  apart  one  whole  book  for  a  systematic 
treatise  on  geography,  in  which  he  had  fully  deveh>ped  his 
views  upon  that  subject.  Unfortunately  this  book — the  thirty- 
fourth  of  his  voluminous  work—is  one  of  those  lost  to  us :  the 
fragments  preserved  to  us  by  fcStrabo  and  others  being  very 
inconsiderable.  From  these  fragments^  however,  combined 
with  the  remarks  introduced  in  earlier  parts  of  his  history,  we 
are  enabled  to  gather  the  following  leading  outline  of  his 
geographical  views. 

§  3.  He  considered,  in  accordance  with  the  views  generally 
received  in  his  time,  that  Europe  was  bounded  by  the  Tanais 
on  the  east :  and  Asia  was  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Nile : 
the  strait  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  of  course  forming  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Africa/  The  whole  of  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  Columns  to  the  Altars  of  the  Plnheni, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Syrtis,^  was  sulyect  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  liad  also  extended  their  rule  (previous  tu  the 
ScH^ond  Punic  War)  over  the  whole  coast  of  Spain  from  the 
Columns  to  the  headland  where  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees 
descended  to  the  Mediterranean.**  With  the  Pyrenees  them- 
selves he  was  well  acquainted,  and  rightly  conceived  them  as 
extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  separating  the  Kelts  or  Gauls 
from  the  Spaniards.     Both  these  nations  he  knew  to  extend 


»  For  the  chronology  of  tho  life  of 
Polybiui,  see  CljnU>n'«  FhM  HvHtnici^ 
vol.  iiL  p.  52t> ;  uuil  the  exceUt?ut 
articJe  on  his  life  in  Dr.  Smith V  Did. 
0/  Biogr,  vol.  iii.  pp,  443--MS. 


Potyb.  ill.  89. 
^  The  naniG  b  here  fonrKl  for  Om  >       *  Ii|,  iU,  39, 


first  tfmo:  but  it  ia  mcntiniiGd  inci* 
dentally  as  the  well-knowti  limit  of  tijt? 
CarthagiDiAu  dominioDH  to  the  e&st 
(ill.  30,  X.  40),  The  legend  eonneoted 
with  it  ia  lir«t  retate<i  hy  Baliu^t 
(ir.  Jug.  79). 
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to  the  outer  sea,  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  of  the  regions 
boidaring  on  that  Oce^n  (with  the  exception  of  part  of  Spain)' 
be  ioeins  lo  have  had  very  imfwrfect  information.  As  we  have 
almiljr  seen  he  rejected  alt-i^gether  the  autliority  of  Pytheas 
and  hiB  statements  concerning  the  western  coasts  of  Spain, 
Gratil,  and  Britain,  as  well  as  his  account  of  Thule  and  the 
mnoter  hinds  towards  the  north.  At  the  same  time  be  had 
vetf  UHle  to  substitute  in  their  place,  and  though  he  had 
eridently  $o7ne  information  concerning  the  British  Islands,  and 
ike  lands  from  wlience  tin  was  brought/  as  well  as  concerning 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  it  was  evidently  of  a  very 
I al  character.  Indeed  he  himself  tells  ua  that 
t  >lo  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  infonnation  con- 
eemixig  Britain  from  the  merchants  of  Massilia  or  Narbo,  or  even 
from  those  who  ciime  from  Corbilo,  an  important  emporium 
of  trade,  situated  apparently  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire**  Un- 
fortunately  the  part  of  his  work  in  which  he  treated  specifically 
of  thene  countries  is  lost  to  us  :  and  the  same  thing  is  the  case 
witb  regard  to  tho  few  notions  he  professed  to  have  j)icked  up 
coneeruing  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  extending  from 
(iaul  to  the  Tanais,'  We  may,  however,  infer  from  the  total 
itleooe  of  Strabo,  that  they  contained  little,  if  anything,  of 
imparianee.  Polybius  was  indeed  fully  conscious  of  his 
ignoraiice  of  these  regions,  and  was  content  (like  Herodotus) 
lo  laaTe  it  in  uncertainty  whether  there  was  continuous  sea 
lo  ihe  north  of  Europe  or  not.^ 


^  H^  wa#  etTinlnXy  aeqnftinied  with 
tbe  BMillb  of  the  Tagiia^  and  t««rufi  to 
1av0  olitsined  partiouLiLr  inlbnnatioD 
cuneerninig  tlie  wegt«ni  ahorca  of  Ltiid- 
ImiIr,  8ee  ft  paange  ciUml  from  bis 
MHh  book  hr  Atbc-iueti*,  Tii  p.  302  c. 

•  Id.  ill.  57.  Thiff  poaMge  ia  im- 
|inft*ni  r^*  }^-\n^  tlie  ffnt  where  men* 
tlotJ  1  the  prcxioistioQ  of  tin, 

Ib  e-  1  vviib  BriUin.     It  in  aba 

i**r  tlic  uftc  of  **  ilie  Dritieh 
fill  the  pliiml^  but   ihi^   an- 

^'  '     ^     .     '        ?':    ;t:i(n 


itlt 


ftnd  outlying  lerue  or  Hibornia,  with 
which  it  '\h  unctrtain  whether  Polybius 
was  acquainted. 

•  xxxiv,  10*  The  name  of  Corbilo  ig 
not  mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and 
ita  61  te  cannot  therefore  be  fixed, 
8trabo,  who  cites  it  from  Polybiua,  8Ays 
only  Ibai  it  woh  an  emporium  on  th« 
river  Liger,  brit  from  the  wmiiection  in 
which  he  mentiouK  it,  we  may  pmbubly 
infer  that  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river 

'  Polyb.  iii.  37. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  38, 
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§  4,  His  knowledge  of  Spftin,  which  he  had  himself  visitedj 
and  which  had  been  to  a  great  extent  opened  up  by  the  wara 
of  the  Romans  in  that  conntry,  imdoubtedly  far  exceeded  that 
which  any  other  Greek  had  ever  possessed.  Ilis  geographical 
account  of  the  peninsiUa  is  indeed  unfortnnately  lost,  but  the 
number  of  names  of  towns,  aa  well  as  of  the  native  tril>es,  which 
he  incidentally  mentions,  sufficiently  attests  the  extent  of  hia 
knowledge.  If,  indeed,  this  part  of  his  work  was  not  written 
till  after  he  had  accompanied  his  friend  Seipio  to  the  Numan- 
tine  war,  he  must  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  informing 
himself  concerning  the  politiciil,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
geography  of  Spain.  He  w^as  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
rivers :  the  Bfletis,  the  Anas,  and  the  Tagus,  and  even  attempted 
an  estimate  of  the  length  vf  the  last ;  which  he  considered  to 
have  a  course  of  8000  stadia  from  its  st>urces  to  the  Oceam^ 
He  gave  an  account  also  of  the  great  fertility  of  Lnsitania, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from  personal 
observation ;  as  well  as  of  the  silver  mines  near  New  Carthage, 
which  were  still  extensively  worked  in  his  time,  giving  em- 
ployment, it  was  said,  to  not  less  than  40,000  persons.*  Their 
produce  was  estimated  at  25;000  drachmie  a  day,  which  was 
probably  an  exaggeration. 

Of  Gaul  he  apparently  knew  much  less :  though  the  Romans 
had  now  establLshed  permanent  fonting  in  its  south-eastern 
portions  and  the  commercial  relatiuns  of  Massilia  with  diflerent 
parts  of  the  country  had  doubt  te^^s  opened  out  new  sources  of 
information  concerning  the  interior,  and  even  the  external 
coasts,  which  were  before  inaccessible,  liut  the  more  accurate 
and  complete  knowledge  of  Gaul,  which  liad  been  acquired 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  led  him  to  attach  less  value  to  the 
gtatements  of  Polyfjius,  and  consequently  we  rarely  find  his 
authority  cited,  and  are  left  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  From  a  passage  of  hia  work  still 
extant,  however,*  it  would  appear  that  he  knew  the  names  at 


*  Jtxxiv.  7.  ap.  Slrab  p.  106  «  Prtlyb.  ap.  Stmb.  p.  147.  *  uL  3tl. 


I^LyiilUK. 


ai 


of  the  principal  nations  aJjuining  tlm  W<'Ht4Tii  Oeiuui> 

which   he   pnimisi's   to   give    in    detail  ols4<jwhiTt\     It  fUH^tnu 

mrtetn  ulso   that  he  ncis  at*qiiaintt?<l  witb  the  nuihA  of  tlio 

•r  (Liger)    into  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  and  even  witli   tlio 

'       *«?  of  the  Morini,  as  a  [K>ople  divided  only  by  a  narrow 

m  the  island  of  Britain.*     He  app<mri  Uj  have  con* 

this  as  the  most  northern  part  of  the  cf;ntinmit  of 

:  ^ie«     This  circiimstaiice  wonld  akme  show  hem  &jmfUd^ 

^.  his  ignarEoce  of  the  adjoining  refpaoa*    Tha  raoit  lemoto 

pei^ple  of  the  interior  of  whom  we  find  meni^km  are  the  Arvenii :  * 

^  little  doiibi  thai  hia  knowledge  in  thia  dinMrtioo 

^  ^ore  extensiveL 

I  a.  In  on  reapert  wm  Pol  jbim  Bona  in  adiranea  of  all  bia 

.  hia  knowledge  of  the  Alpa.    Th«  ini|ioft' 

'^^  tui  of  nKMOitaiiia  aa  uae  of 

ChI  wjic4ti»j 
Uoiwnma  aa  mmm  aa  the  Roi 

tk,  ad  afrcami  to  <M  oT  aJJ 
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self  had  acquired  accurate  information  concerning  them.  He 
states  indeed  expressly  that  ho  had  himself  followed  in  detail 
the  route  of  Hannibal  over  the  mountains :  ®  his  description  of 
the  localitiea  is  lively  and  picturesque,  and  as  he  had  himself 
no  doubt  of  the  route  taken  by  the  great  Carthaginian  general, 
we  may  feel  conflUent  that  he  would  have  set  the  question  at 
rest  for  all  subsequent  inquirers  had  he  not  unfortunately 
adopted  the  plan  of  omitting  almost  all  proper  names,  whether 
of  tribes  or  places,  as  barbaruus  in  sound  and  utterly  unknown 
to  his  Greek  readers.  To  us  on  the  contrary  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  convey  most  valuable  information.* 

In  the  time  of  Polybios  it  would  appear  that  only  four 
passes  across  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  were  generally  known 
and  iiisOil :  the  tirst»  tlirough  the  Ligurians,  following  the  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea :  next  that  through  the  Taurinij  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  one  followed  by  Hannibal ;  thirdly, 
that  through  the  Salassians  (an  expression  applicable  Uy  either 
the  Great  or  the  Little  St,  fJemard) ;  fourthly,  that  through 
the  Rhaetians— the  modern  Tyrol — which  from  its  great  com- 
parative facility  must  have  been  frequented  in  all  ages/  Un- 
fortunately the  statements  of  Polybius  on  this  subject  are 
preserved  to  us  only  at  second-hand  by  Strabo,  and  wo  have 
thus  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  information  which 
he  really  possessed  concerning  the  passes  thus  enumerated. 

§  ih  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Alpine  nations  that  bordered  Itiily  on  the  north,  and  extende<i 
from  thence  to  the  Danube  must  have  been  very  imi>erfect. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  Roman  arms 
were  carried  into  these  wild  regions :  and  there  was  probably 
but  little  commercial  intercourse  with  the  tribes  north  of  the 
Aljis  until  those  inhabiting  the  mountains  had  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  But  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  colony  of  Aquileia,  as  early  as  B.C.  181^  doubtless  led 
to  more  extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  neighbouring 


'  ill  48.        •  NoUi  A,  p.  »7.        '  Polyb.  ap.  StroK  iv,  6,  p.  200.    Hoc  Noio  A. 
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tribes  ill  this  quarter :  and  tiic  discovery  soou  after  of  gold 
milieu  uf  extraordiaary  rielmess  in  the  land  of  the  Taurisei^  a 
Koriciui  tribe/  must  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  com- 
manictitioii  with  Italy,  Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the 
iodden  iniiux  of  gold  from  this  sourer?,  that  we  are  assured  the 
price  fell  directly  throoghont  Italy  by  one-third*^ 

Notwithstanding  the  valuable  information  acquired  by 
Fulybiiis  concerning  the  Alps,  aud  its  great  superiority  to  that 
of  his  iiredeoessors,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  had  an)'thing 
Uke  a  clear  geographical  acquaintance  with  the  course  and 
ooafiguration  of  that  great  chain.  He  was  indeed  familiar^ — as 
hMkj  one  who  bad  visited  the  north  of  Italy  must  needs  be — 
with  its  great  extent,  which  he  estimated  at  2200  stadia, 
SDaasured  along  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  (a 
itfttement  very  much  beneath  the  truth),  and  he  rightly  judged 
tliem  ta  be  of  much  greater  elevation  than  any  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Qreece  or  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  his  mode 
qf  estimating  their  height  was  singularly  rude  and  imp6rf*?ct : 
for  (be  said)  it  w»i8  pcissible  for  any  active  man  to  ascend  the 
most  lofty  of  the  Greek  moimtains — Taygetus,  Parnassus, 
Olympus,  &c. — within  a  single  day,  or  thereabtmts,  while  it 
would  take  any  one  more  than  five  days  to  ascend  the  Alps.^ 
I  Wheilier  this  refers  to  the  journey  across  the  passes,  or  was 
upon  dome  vague  stories  he  had  heard  from  the  moun- 


TMb  h  (lie  flni  meDtioa  of  tliG  nnme  of 
thft  KoriflMkfl,  aftorwiinia  so  fiuoilior  to 
tils  BeiiMii  whtera.  Pliny  (tit.  20, 
f  HSIapaieftn  to rrgAnl  ttto  TauriflCAna 
mod  Kornofl  m  sjuoti^moiia  termA ; 
widW  8lnbo  calU  the  Tfturiacaas  a 
tribe  (IT.  6.  §  9),  Mtd  this 
» to  Imve  DOfiQ  the  geoeritl  Tiew, 
1r^  tfielr  piwitioa  is  not  fixed  bj  anj 
f  Mif^teiii  writer. 

PbJjK.  «p.  8tmb.  IT.  4,  p.  208. 
Frovi  lab  deacriptian  it  ta  eTiclent  that 
tWifeold  will  deriTcd  fjrom  ''^  di^gLiigB,'* 
fwj  tmmh  m  the  Mine  mAimor  uis  tbnt 
mom  imoiA  in  Anetmlk.  ft  nftcM 
9omuf9d  m  lompe  or  **  ttnggetfl  **  of  the 
^at  d  b^ttiii  or  pMi.    The  works  woru 


doubtless  floou  exImuat^Hl,  and  Beem  to 
ha  TO  cc^ajicd  to  exist  long  before  the 
time  of  Btrftbo,  who  refers  to  tliem 
qtiite  08  A  Ibmg  of  tho  p&^t. 

*  xsxiv.  10,  it  ta  curious  to  compare 
this  with  the-  ^tutt^^meDt  of  Btruba  thnt 
the  mountains  in  the  Intid  of  i\w  Me- 
duUif  which  he  regarded  as  t)ie  highest 
in  the  whole  range,  were  luu  dLuiLik  in 
tJu  tJUrect  accent  of  the  higlio^t  piurt: 
a  very  truMkmito  estituato,  m^  hia  worda 
clearly  imply  that  ho  ia  not  spettldng 
of  thrjir  perpf-ndicular  height  {rh  yt^vp 

rrff  iwl  TOtfs  6pov5  Tijs  'iraklas  xard^ 
0affir>    Strabo,  iv.  (i,  §  5), 
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taiueers  of  the  time  aettially  required  to  climb  the  highest 
peakis,  it  is  lu  any  case  a  palpable  exaggeratian.  At  the  same 
time  his  description  of  the  Ehone  (Rhodanns)  as  having  its 
sources  "in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  Alps  above  the 
iumust  recess  of  the  Adriatic,"  and  Howing  from  thence  towards 
the  south-west/  sufficiently  indicates* how  vague,  or  rather  how 
utterly  erroneous,  was  his  conception  of  the  general  coniigura^ 
tion  of  the  Alpine  chain, 

§  7.  His  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Italy  was  doubtless 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors:  the  more 
northern  parts  of  that  country,  which  had  Ivcen  previously  very 
imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks,  having  been  opened  out  by 
the  conquests  of  the  Itomans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Liguria  and 
Venetia,  His  account  of  the  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  rivers  that  flowed  from  them,  though  distorted  in  our  ex- 
isting copies  of  Strabo,  was  evidently  originally  quite  correct,^ 
and  shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question. 
But  his  general  description  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  nations 
that  inhabited  it,  which  undoubtedly  found  a  place  in  his 
thirty-fourth  book,  has  been  unfortunately  lost  to  us.  The 
expression  in  one  passage  ^  where  he  speaks  of  Italy  as  a  kind 
of  triangle,  having  the  Alps  for  its  base,  and  the  promontory 
of  Cocinthus  for  its  vertex,  would  seem  at  first  to  indicate  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  its  figure;  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
similitude  is  to  be  taken  only  in  a  very  rough  and  general 
sense,  and  we  learn  from  another  passage  cited  by  8tralx>/ 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
the  Bouthermnost  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  its  two  long  pro* 
jecting  arms  separated  by  the  deep  gulf  of  Tarentum<  In  like 
manner  his  description  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  relations 
between  the  two  great  cliains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines 


*  ill.  37. 

•  Polyb.  ftp.  8tmb.  iv.  C.  $  12.  It 
is  aduiittod  Tiy  all  recent  ocUtorB,  that 
the  error  in  our  exiatinp:  copivfl,  by 
which  the  Adduii  in  ileficribtMl  aa  How* 
iug  from  the  Loko  Ycrbanud,  ftud  the 


Ticinus  tram  tho  I^ko  Larius,  \a  i 
fault   of   the   cnpyiat«   niiJ   citimo 
Impuled  oLthcr  to  Polybius  ot  &t 

'  iL  14, 

*  Xp.  Str»k  V.  L  §  3. 
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tbul  bounded  it,  though  falling  far  short  of  the  requirements 
of  modem  geography,  still  presents  a  clear  and  intelligible 
picture*  exceeding  almost  any  similar  passage  to  be  found  in 
aarlier  writers.  In  describing  these  regions  he  evidently  does 
BO  in  the  belief  that  they  were  still  imperfectly  known  to  his 
ooiiitcn)p«>rarie8  in  general,  and  takes  occasion  in  passing  to 
eeoBnre  the  ignorance  that  Timseus  especially  had  shown  con- 
OGsning  them.  That  writer,  as  having  been  a  native  of  Sicily, 
nigbt  naturally  have  been  presumed  to  have  possessed  better 
of  information  concerning  Italy  and  the  adjoining 
than  most  other  Greeks,  and  probably  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tm  fhai  ac<^unt ;  for  which  reason  Polybius  especially 
selected  him  for  criticism,  and  showed  up  at  considerable 
length  the  ignorance  ho  had  displayed  with  regard  both  to 
Italy  and  the  adjoining  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.^ 

5  8,  Another  quarter  in  which  the  wars  of  the  Romans  had 
fiist  led  the  way  to  a  more  accurate  geographical  knowledge 
was  in  regard  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic* 
Kowhere  does  the  ignorance  that  prevailed  down  to  a  late 
tried  among  the  Greeks  appear  more  inexplicable  than  in 
to  this  inland  sea.  From  a  very  early  period  the  Greek 
ies  of  Ajiollouia  and  Epidamnus  (or  Dyrnichium),  situ- 
ated joHt  within  its  entrance,  had  risen  to  considerable  impvrt- 
anee  and  become  the  seats  of  a  flourishing  commerce :  *  while 
aocm  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  BX*  the  founda- 
tioii  of  new  colonies  in  the  islands  of  Pharos  and  Issa,  and  that 
of  Ancona  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Itiily,  must  have  led  to 
greatly  increased  commercial  relations  with  the  adjoining 
'HatianSf  and  to  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  its  shores.^     Yet 


^■period 
■Monu 


*  xiL  3,  4.  II  IB  (imn^m^  ta  find 
Poljiiiiia  hiniM^lf,  niter  AtutiniEC  Uuii 
C3oc»CA  ptodi»oc!4  no  vrild  nnLmala, 
cseopt  IbxfsB,  rftbbit4,  and  mouffloiiM,  or 
vil4  abeep,  pnx^eftding  to  give  ti  pur- 

*  Hlb  is  «u  I  i  by  fheir 
esiiHtirkictiar*  uurnb^rs 


in  the  countrlea  adjoining  tlie  Adriad<\ 
ond  even  fur  into  tue  interior, und  some 
of  trhicli  belong  to  quit4?  an  early  period. 
Dyrraehium  (or  Epid&niiiuif«  ub  it  is 
cnUcd  by  thts  hisUiriani  figures  as  a 
ploioe  of  importune^  in  Tbucydidcsi,  at 
tbi?  ontbrejik  f«f  the  IV^loponnetiiaTi  Wiir 
(Tbuc-vd.  i.  21), 

*  Tfco  colonics  of  PhiUfoi*  wnd  hs» 
wtiTti  fouudL-d  by  tbc  Pariims  about  ii.c. 
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we  find  the  Greek  writers  long  afterwards  eontmiiing  to  trana- 
mit  the  old  erroneous  notions  conceming  the  countries  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  which  they  had  receiyed  from  their  pre- 
decessors. Thus  TimaBns,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius,  wMle 
ho  repeated  the  old  fables  conceming  the  Eridanus,  and 
the  amber  tears  of  the  poplars  on  its  banks,  showed  tho 
greatest  ignorance  of  the  real  geography  of  these  regions.* 
We  have  seen  also  that  even  Hipparchus,  the  contemporary  of 
Poly  bins  himself  and  an  enlightened  geographer,  aceepte<l  the 
|M>pular  notion  that  the  Ister  or  Danube  discharged  a  part  of  | 
its  waters  by  one  ann  into  the  he^d  of  the  Adriatic :  *  while 
writers  8ul)8equent  to  Polybius  were  still  content  to  repeat  tho 
strange  misconception  that  the  Hyllic  Chersonese  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia  was  about  as  large  as  the  Peloponnese!*  The 
wars  of  the  liomans  with  the  Illyriao  queen  Teuta^  and  at  a 
later  period  with  the  Dalmatians,  being  of  necessity  carried  on 
principally  by  sea,  must  have  led  to  a  comparatively  liccurato 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  shr>res  of  the  Adriatic :  hot  the 
description  of  them  by  Polybius,  which  was  contained  in  his 
special  geographical  treatise,  is  unfortunately  lost  to  us.  It 
appears  however  that  he  was  still  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  its  geographicjil  form  and  dimensions,  and  had  a  very 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  extent.^ 


387,  with  the  aasidtanoe  of  Dionjsiiu 
of  Sjtttciiae,  who  waa  denrouB  of  eata* 
blieliLng  hia  |KJWtr  over  tbe  whole  of 
tlio  Adriatic  (Diodor.  it.  13K  AntoDii, 
on  tbe  ciintrary,  acoording  to  Sttalxi, 
waa  foimdod  by  fugitives  from  Sym- 
rii8c,  who  sought  to  eeoape  from  the 
despoiieni  of  the  tyrant  (StrRbo,  v.  p. 
241),  Menco  Jurprml  calls  it  **  Dorica 
Anoou /'  (SaL  iw  40).  It  wa«  the  only 
Greek  oolcmy  in  ihii^  part  of  Ituly. 

•  Polyb.  ii.  10, 

•  Strabo,!.  3,  §15, 

•  Soymniis  Chiua,  vv.  773-776,  Ac- 
oording  to  this  author,  who  is  doubtlo^ 
follow!  Dg  earlier  authoritiefl,  the 
Danube  flowed  by  five  moutha  into  the 
Eiixine,  and  hy  two  jnU^  the  Adriatic. 

•  Dtcioarchuii  liad  previously  stated 
that  tho  diataueo  from  the  Polopounesv 


to  the  bend  of  the  Adriatic  wa«  greater 
than  that  from  th*^  same  point  to  tho 
columus  of  Hercules,  which  he  esti' 
mated  at  10,000  gtadla  I  (ap.  8tmb.  ii. 
4,  p.  105.)  Polybiua  hi maelf  gives  the 
loDgth  of  the  Adriatic  from  t^o  Pelo- 
popnoae  (opjjoaite  to  Ijeucndia)  to  tho 
hc»d  of  the  Gtilf  of  Quaniero  at  8250 
stadia  (ap.  8trab.  f.  t.),  atill  an  onormjouii 
over-Btatemout;  the  rad  distance  being 
less  than  COO  G.  ujiJea.  Hence,  as 
usual,  Goaselliu  trios  to  explain  bis 
error  by  anppoHing  Mm  to  have  made 
use  of  a  timaUer  stade.  But  as  the 
distances  given  ^m  the  Peloponuese 
to  Ijeacaciia,  tlicnce  to  Corcyra,  and 
thcnoo  agam  to  the  Acroceraunian 
prtjmontory»  are  all  approiimately  cor- 
reot,  while  that  along  the  Illyrian  ooaiit 
is  greatly  iu  excess,  ho  m  driveu  to  the 


%«L 


POLTBIUS. 


^f 


§  9,  Another  pomt  on  which  the  Romtuis  had  coDtribntod  a 
Qiatertal  addition  to  the  accuracy  of  geographical  knowledge 
was  by  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  Via  Egnatia,  leading 
iiirect  Cram  Ajjollonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis*  The 
mlQD  of  snch  a  line  of  high-road,  with  ^neaswted  distances^  con- 
nediiig  the  Adriatic  with  the  iEgean  and  the  Propontif^  would 
hftTe  been  an  invaluable  resonrce  to  the  ancient  geographers^ 
had  they  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  the  manner 
that  A  modem  geographer  would  have  done.  But  even  as  it 
was^  it  became  an  im|K)rtant  means  of  rectification  of  the 
Qotiotks  previously  estisting.  EratosthenoB^  by  a  strange  and 
imaoGonntable  error«  had  estimated  the  interval  between  the 
imo  seas  (the  Adriatic  and  iEgean)  at  only  900  stadia  (90  G. 
mtlea)  while  Hipparchus,  correcting  him,  had  correctly  asserted 
that  it  was  more  than  2000  stadia*^  Polybius,  following  the 
line  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  gave  the  distance  from  Apjllonia 
to  Theesalonica  as  267  Boman  miles,  or  2136  stadia.  From 
thence  to  Cypsela  on  the  river  Hebrus  he  reckoned  268  miles : 
apparently  the  road  had  not  at  that  time  been  carried  any 
fiirthi»r/  These  disUmces  agree  almost  exactly  with  those 
feimd  dX  a  much  later  period  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,*  thus 
abowing  the  great  value  of  the  new  source  of  information  now 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  geography.  Of  thi^  Polybiua 
was  fully  aware,  and  he  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  great  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  lines  of  Roman  roads,  "  with  the  miles 
neaiBUred  and  marked  along  them."  ^     But  he  does  not  appear^ 


pf  flQiyposini;  Polybiua  to 
hmwm  cmplojed  one  kind  of  etiMJe  in  the 
Unit  fiftrt  of  the  patMiagc  an<l  anoUier  in 
tkm  iBtlcr  t  It  would  accm  much  nmre 
to  Adinil  tbot  the  former  di»- 
vflK  oorraett  beofttiiie  thoy  were 
wM  knawn  to  tlie  Qrecki.  tlio  letter 
aa»  BnMCg<&micNl  beoftuse  it  wu  etill 
iMcrlbellf  knoirri.  Tho  Teiy  brnk«n 
MM  IfTQgiiwr  confonimticm  of  the  Dal- 
■sliflii  aoB«t  would  aUo  contribute 
pmyy  i^  the  ^^^  ■^•-  of  egtimating 
Ibtt  Icnalli  cj'  f'^'^1  »iid  the 

uc.  rning  the 


HyllJe  ]>eniiiBulA  probably  arose  from 
the  same  cause* 
'  Stmbo,  ii.  ].§40,  p.  92. 

•  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  Tii.  p.  322, 
»  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  329-332,  In  tho 
itinerary  the  lino  of  road  is  naturally 
oontinue<i  to  Byzjintinin,  bat  wh^n 
first  conatmoted  it  wiui  undoubtedly 
directed  to  tho  Hellespont*  not  to  the 
Boephoroft. 

'  roana  y^  vvv  jSi^nM^Turroi  Aral 
ircfnj^f  ftirrai  kbtA  irroStuvt  h>Krit  Zik  Pci^ 
^imu  iirtfi.tAC^%,  iii.  30.  See  also  xxxiv. 
12t  wriwming  tho  Egnatian  Way. 
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any  more  than  preceding  geographers,  to  have  pc»intefl  out  any 
mode  of  correcting  these  Uhierarij  distances,  in  order  to  apply 
them  to  the  detenninatiou  of  the  geoyraphkal  intervals,  and 
the  true  pcjsition  of  the  points  thus  connected.  The  want  of 
all  power  of  taking  observations  of  longitude  deprived  the 
ancient  geographers  of  the  most  ready  and  important  means 
of  correction;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  their  applying  sys- 
tematically the  simple  and  obvinns  expedient  of  deducting  a 
given  portion  of  the  itinerary  distances  for  the  windings  of  the 
road,  in  onler  to  arrive  at  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  direct 
distances  between  any  given  points, 

§  10.  Polybius  had  himself  visited  Byzantium,  and  his  do» 
scription  of  the  jjeculiar  site  of  that  city,  and  the  advantages 
it  derived  from  its  position,  in  regard  to  the  trade  with  the 
Euxine  and  the  l*ulus  Mttotis,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that 
has  been  left  us  from  antiquity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
he  prefaces  these  details  with  the  excuse  that  they  were  not 
generally  known,  on  account  of  the  place  lying  rather  out  of 
tht!  way  of  those  parts  of  the  world  that  were  generally  visited.* 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  himself  penetrated  any  farther 
within  the  Euxine,  but  he  had  clearly  obtained  good  informa- 
tion coneeniing  that  sea,  as  well  as  the  Palus  Ma^otis/  and 
the  connecting  strait  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus:  and  his 
observations  tm  the  currents  of  the  two  straits,  and  the  l>hy- 
sical  changes  that  were  going  on  in  the  two  seas  are  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  early  speculations  on  physical  geo- 
graphy.* His  inference,  that  from  the  great  amount  of  alluvial 
deposit  brought  down  by  the  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the 


*  iv.  Sis.  hik  t5  ^iKphy  (lu)  KtTcrOcu  ritv 

Y«t  bu  dirwily  iiftcrwurds  upoukb  of 
his  osvii  Liji]08  riti  a  pt^riod  wheu  fiU 
couiitiies  w<*rc*  viHiic'd  and  l]>0oonje  acs 
ces&ible,  both  bv  land  and  b&l  (rQv  yvy 

T&y  y^Qy6rwv^  iv*  40). 

*  One  [mx>r  of  thi«i  ia  that  he  wiifl 
wrtl  iiware  of  the  BiutiU  hIzo  of  the 
Vulus  Mfuotb  ua  oompurtHl  willi    Uje 


Euxine^  aa  he  reckon  a  the  oixcura- 
ft'reoiie  of  the  one  tit  SOCK)  otocliu,  of 
the  other  at  22,0y0  (iv.  30).  Earlier 
writers^,  aa  we  huve  fcecii,  hnd  8ijppoB*Hl 
thi^  Pales  MjoottA  tu  bt.^  bulf  a»  lar^e 
ns  tit&  Kuxino :  and  even  long  aftur  the 
timo  of  Polybiiis  very  exagfterated 
notjona  were  eoterlaiacxl  of  iU  sixe  und 
oxtent 

•  Pulyb.  iv.  30-42. 


SfcCT.  2. 
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Knxifie  and  Paltis  Maeotis,  the  former  sea  would  gradually 
l]r«ime  aboal,  as  the  latter  was  already  in  his  day**  anil  that 
both  would  eventually  be  filled  up^ — was  unquestionably  cor- 
rect in  tlieory ;  but  he  seema  to  have  greatly  overrated  the 
rftpiclity  of  the  pnx?ess,  chiefly  from  not  having  made  sufficient 
iilkiwiuice  for  the  great  depth  of  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the 
fllmUow  Pal  us  Ma^jtis,  though  growing  continually  shallower, 
is  still  far  fr*_im  being  filled  up,  and  Polybius  would  doubtless 
he  much  surprised,  covdd  he  compare  its  present  condition,  at 
the  dmall  amount  of  change  that  has  actually  taken  place  in 
2000  ycairs.* 

§  II*  Of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Polybius  of  iVsia  wo 
have  very  imperfect  means  of  judging.    But  there  is  no  reasun 
to  suppose  that  he  had  any  important  sources  of  inftirmation 
ing  the  more  distant  regions  of  that  country,  which 
r  available  to  Eratosthenes.     Indeed  he  himself  in  one 
spoke  of  Erntostheues  as  the  best  authority  concerning 
\  inces  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.''    At  the 
>■  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  his  nceuunt  of  the 
cainpaigns  uf  the  Seleucidan  kings  in  the  remoter  provinces  of 
ihtir  empire  been  preserved  to  us  entire,  we  should  have  derived 
hum   it   many   valuable  contributions  to  tlie   more  detailed 
ktifkwliMlge  of  those  countries.     The  most  important  of  these 
Qs  was  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  a 
reduce  the  revolted  provinces  of  Upper  Asia  again  to 
ion.    From  the  extant  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  his- 
tory we  learn  that  Antiochus,  after  defeating  Arsaces,  king  of 


to  8U|i] 


AJ"jfV'^'t>  nnd  n 


ircadv 


dkvwn  the  mm^  inf  r.,!,... 
Piitu^  l(«otts  ^ 

BB  Ills  iift  j  tftt  th«3  iki 

it  iiad  Mcn  Hrly  »; 

fr^m  Til 
iellt  «w  11.^  lit  i...  - 
illiwa^ocily  trt>iti7 
Ami  eotM  tkO%  tb«n 


'  lie 

»  very 

1113 
rt 
!>. 


*  '  frr/r  thip<  withoTit  a  pilot  (iv.  40),  a 
ppx»f  nf  llio  Hizt^  of  the  triiding 
^  ..^  (liat  frtNiuenU^l  the  Euimu*  At 
the  prejscnt  <Jay  the  ;^cater  part  of  it 
has  stUl  fi  dot)th  of  about  Gar  7  fiithoma 
(Adiui-TtiUy  eliiirt). 

•  8eeonthiB  eubjoct  the  observotioiis 
of  Dr,  GtXKlfiunugh  in  tJie  Journal  of 
the  (^ographi^al  Socititj,  voL  i.  pp, 
lO.S-107. 

'  Polyb.  ap,  Strab,  xiv.  p.  063, 
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PartMa,  and  reducing  Euthydemiis,  king  of  Bactria,  to  mf> 
mission — ^thougli  leaving  him  the  title  of  king — crossed  the 
(Indian)  Caucasus,  and  descended  into  India,  where  he  re- 
newed with  Sophagasenus,  the  Indian  king,  the  relations  of 
friendship  contracted  by  Seiencus  L  with  Sandraeottus,  about 
100  years  before,  and  received  from  him  a  number  of  addi- 
tional elephants.  He  afterwards  accomplished  his  return 
through  Araehosia,  and  after  crossing  the  river  Erymanthus 
(evidently  the  Etymander,  or  Helmund)  proceeded  through 
Drangiana  into  Carmania,  where  he  wintered.^  Some  further  I 
details  with  regard  to  this  latter  part  of  his  march  would  have 
been  peculiarly  interesting,  a8  the  route  from  Drangiana  into 
Carmania  lies  across  an  arid  and  perilous  desert,  which  has  : 
only  very  recently  been  traversed  by  any  modem  traveller,^ 

An  incidental  notice  of  the  town  of  Gerrha  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  interesting  as  showing  the  extensive  commercial  rela- 
tions maintained  by  the  inhabitants  with  other  parts  of  iVrabia, 
from  whence  they  derived  large  quantities  of  myrrh  and  frank- 
incense, as  well  as  with  the  Greeks  of  Seleucia.  i\jitiochu8 
appears  to  have  intended  to  reduce  the  city  and  neighbouring 
tribes,  but  was  ultimately  content  to  leave  them  in  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty ;  a  concession  which  they  however  purchased 
by  magnificent  presents.^ 

§  12.  From  the  few  portions  that  remain  to  ns  of  this  part 
of  his  history  it  seems  probable  that  Poly  bins  followed,  in 
regard  to  the  remoter  provinces  of  Asia,  the  same  rule  that  he 
had  laid  down  to  himself  with  respect  to  Gaul  and  the  Alpine 
tribes,  of  introducing  as  few  proper  names  of  places  as  possible, 
except  such  as  might  be  supposed  already  familiar  to  Greek 
ears:  like  HecMompylus  and  Zariaspa.  Furtnnately  it  was 
otherwise  with  regard  to  Asia  Minor,  with  which  the  Greeks  in 
his  day  would  in  general  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted ;  and 
his  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Roman  and  the  Syrian 


•  Polyb.  X.  49.  xi.  S4.  These  opefft- 
tioDt  VOBJ  i^pfNirGTitly  be  uaigned  to 
tbe  ymn  206  and  205  0.0. 


•  S^  Cbaplor  XJl.  p.  52L 


Skt.  t. 


rOLTBIUS. 


moiiarchs  in  that  country  are  among  the  most  valuable  ma- 
lersiils  for  the  determination  of  its  geography.     Those  have 
indeed  been  preserved  to  us  chiefly  at  second-hand ;  but  the 
fragments  of  the  original  that  remain  are  sufficient  to 
how  closely  the  narrative  of  Polybius  has  been  followed 
'by  liry;  and  we  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  geogra- 
phical details  furnished  by  the  latter,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
bwig  derived  immediately  and  wholly  from    his  Greek  au- 
,  Ibarity.    Nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  relation 
the  campaign  of  the  consul  Cn.  Manliiis  against  the  Gala- 
or  Gauls  then  recently  established  in  Fhrygia,  which  is 
once  an  interesting  piece  of  military  history,  and  a  most 
valualjle  addition  to  our  detailed  geographical  knowledge  of 
I  the  countries  in  question.'     The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
I  important  geographical  details,  as  well  as  the  graphic  descrip- 
of  I«x*4ilities,  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  wars  of  the 
in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  as  pr^erved  to  us  by  Livy, 
Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  tliese  detitils — the  value  of 
vliidi   18  acknowledged    by   all   modem   to{K>graphers  —  are 
1  derived  directly  from  Polybius.^ 

§  13*  With  regard  to  Afrie^i — at  least  to  the  northern  parts 
'  of  that  continent,  kirdering  on  the  Mediterranean — there  can 
be  no  donbt  that  Polybius  possessed  much  more  ample  means 
«f  information  than  had  been  accessible  to  previous  Greek 
jraphers.  Tlie  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Carthage,  and 
alliance  with  the  Numidian  king  Masinissa,  had  opened 
Paitt  the  knowledge  of  regions  and  countries  in  this  direction^ 
which  had  been  previously  almost  a  sealed  book  to  the  Greek 
writers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  commercial  jealousy  ex- 
oliidad   foreign   traders  from    Carthaginian    ports,   with    the 


*  BtG  tb(}  renunrfai  of  Colonel  Leoko 
inof>  p.  145),  who  derived  im- 
uaiftoooe  from  this  aourco  in 

I  ^J^  ttttfinpt  to  &nuiige  the  geo- 
BB|>^  L  Minor  with  the  very 

*  Tu  ti^*;  *atae  source  is  tmdoobtodly 
viikg    tli9    mnimaUy    detailed    luia 


graphic  acoount  b;  Plutarch  of  the 
defilcK  of  the  river  Aoub,  where  Flami- 
timna  defeated  Tbilip  V»,  king  of 
Biac^HlQnixi ;  though  I'lutaroh  bus  com- 
mitted the  fltrange  mifltake  of  con- 
founding  the  Aous  with  the  neighbour- 
ing riTcr  Apius  (Plut.  Flfiminin*  o.  3; 
Leakc*a  Northern  Greece^  vuL  i.  p.3«9). 
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exception  of  the  capital,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  pt>intfl : 
and  the  scanty  information  possessed  by  most  Greek  writers 
upon  the  extensive  regions  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  role  is 
a  remarkable  feature  in  all  the  earlier  geographical  treatises. 
But  from  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  the  names  of  the  Jlas- 
eylians,  the  Massa-«sylians,  and  the  Mauriisians  or  Manretanians 
had  become  familiar  to  the  Komans,  and  bad  doubtless  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Greeks  before  they  were  introduced  iAj  them  by 
Polybius.* 

§  14.  But  that  historian  not  only  possessed  all  the  informa- 
tion that  had  thus  become  available  to  the  Romans  in  general, 
but  he  had  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  surveying  and 
examining  in  detail  the  coasts  of  Africa,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  friend  Scipio,  during  the  Third  Punic  War, 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
carrying  on  such  investigations.  In  pursuance  of  this  object 
he  not  only  visited  the  Carthaginian  coasts  along  the  Jledi- 
terranean — which  gave  him  occasion  to  describe  the  island  of 
Meninx,  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
acconnt  of  the  Lotus-tree,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  , 
employed  as  food* — but  he  extended  his  explorations  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Ilercules,  and  proceeded  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Unfortunately  the 
results  of  this  last  voyage^ — of  which  the  narrative,  had  it  Ix^en 
preserved  to  us  in  the  original,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  our  geogra- 
phicid  knowledge — have  loeen  transmitted  to  us  in  a  form  so 
imj)4?rfect  and  obscure  that  they  add  almost  nothing  to  the 
information  we  derive  from  other  sources.  The  narrative  of 
Polybius  himself  is  utterly  lost :  and  strange  to  say,  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  Strabo  of  this  remarkable  voyage,  \vhi(»h  we 


*  Together  with  tlioBe  fumUiar  najnes 
wcflDd  meiitioned  by  rolybitw  (iii.^), 
a  ii&jplo  colkH]  the?  Miic<!n5i»  a  tmmo 
tiUKnowii  io  hitt5T  writtrs.  Thfi  Mnem 
of  UcrodotUii}  ( iv«  l75),callotl  by  Ptolemy 
(iv.  3,  }  27)  Mnciei,  who  dwell  ou  the 


Qreat  Syrtb,  c&n  hrirdly  be  the  peoplo 
moAtit. 

*  Pulyb.  III.  2.  Sen  on  this  subject 
Bnrtb,  Wandcmnfjftt^  pn,  2r»l>-26Sv  aad 
above,  Chiiplcr  VIII,  Nolo  P. 
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know  oaly  from  the  notice  of  it  in  Pliny,  who  has  cited  from 
it  a  number  of  names  and  distances ;  but  these  are  given  in  so 
ecmftised  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  them  in  any 
ioielligible  order,  or  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
eoaoeming  them.'  We  are  unable  even  to  discover  to  what 
difllMice  his  actual  voyage  extended,  and  what  was  the  farthest 
poini  reached ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  his  own  explorations 
did  not  proceed  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  Cape  Noun  (about 
600  miles  from  Capo  Spartel) ;  and  that  the  names  of  head- 
lioda,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which  belong  to  more  distant 
regions,  and  some  of  which  we  recxjgnize  from  their  occurrence 
in  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  were  derived  from  other  authorities. 
The  lofls  of  this  portion  of  the  work  of  Polybius  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  there  is  no  doubt  from  all  our  knowledge  of 
careful  and  conscientious  author  that  it  was  given  in  the 
riginal  in  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  form :  and  would  have 
wn  much  light  upon  the  earlier  voyage  of  Htmno,  as  well 
as  upon  the  geography  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  the 
lime  of  Polybius, 

J  15.  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  Africa  towards  the 
aoalh«  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  generally  adopted 
in  his  time  of  its  being  surrounded  by  the  Ocean ;  but  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  with  regard  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
Ethiopia,  where  Asia  and  Africa  joined,  no  one  was  able  to 
say  with  certainty  whether  there  was  continuuus  land,  or  it 
was  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  same  doubt  existed  with 
regard  to  these  regions  as  with  respect  to  those  in  the  exti-emc 
iicxrih  of  Europe.'  He  did  not  therefore  adopt  the  theoiy  of  a 
eiroumflnous  ocean,  but  was  content  (like  Herodotus)  tu  leave 
the  matter  in  a  state  of  doubt. 

Il  is  singular  that  Polybius,  while  in  this  instance  refmin- 
ing  so  carefully  from  any  theoretical  inference,  should  have 
ttdi^pted  without  hesitation  a  view  suggested  by  some  previous 
gaographers,  that  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  equator 


be  Ti 

^his 

as  u 


•  Note  B,  p.  40. 
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was  much  less  liot  than  the  torrid  zones  on  each  side  of  it,  so 
as  to  be  habitable,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  inhabited,  Thie 
would  appear  to  point  to  the  existence  of  sorae  dim  and 
floating  traditions  of  the  populous  and  fertile  regions  of 
Soudan,  south  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  But  he  apjiears 
to  have  baaed  it  principally  upon  some  supiK:)sed  astronomical 
causes.  No  mention  is  found  in  Strabo  of  such  a  theory  as 
ascribed  to  Polybius,**  and  it  was  therefore  probably  not  noticed 
in  his  history ;  but  he  is  reported  to  have  written  a  speci 
treatise  on  the  subject,* 

§  16,  Although  Polybius,  writing  as  a  historian  and  poll* 
tician,  would  naturally  give  his  attention  rather  to  physical 
geography,  and  the  natural  boundaries  and  loading  geo- 
graphical features  of  countries,  than  to  the  more  technical 
parts  of  the  science,  he  yet  seems  to  have  rightly  compre- 
hended the  necessity  of  laying  down  a  correct  map  of  the 
different  countries  with  which  he  was  Concerned ;  and  thus 
bestowed  considerablo  pains  upon  the  determination  of  dis- 
tances, as  well  as  the  configuration  of  lands  and  seas*  lie  is 
even  cited  by  Pliny,  together  with  Eratostbenei^,  as  one  of  the 
most  diligent  inr|uirers  into  this  branch  of  the  subject.^  But 
from  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  his  work,  which  contained  a 
formal  treatise  on  geography,  the  greater  part  of  his  state- 
ments of  this  description  are  lost  to  us.  We  however  learn 
from  Pliny  that  he  reckoned  the  distance  from  the  Strait  of 
the  Columns  to  Carthage  at  1100  Roinan  miles  (8800  stadia)^ 
and  from  thence  to  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  at 
1528  miles,  or  12/224  stadia;  while  he  estimated  the  total 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Straits  to  S*deucia  in 
Syria  at  2440  miles  or   19,520  stadia;^  a  calculation   con- 


•  Stmbo,  howt'vor,  tleowhere  inci- 
dentaUy  refi^rs  ta  aueh  a  view  ils  boirig 
ent(?rbiit]ic*d  by  mma  of  the  earlier  geo- 
grapluTe  (Hal  ykp  tl  oUinrtpta  ravrd, 
itrritfj  Si^irtp  atuvTai  rt¥€s^  ii.  5,  §  34,  p. 
195). 

*  irtpl  TTix  wfffl  rhtf  Itrii^tptyhv  fftW^crf d»f , 


cited  by  Gcmirma^  an  astronomicnl 
writer  of  the  first  century  B.a,  El^nti, 
Attrtm,  c.  14. 

*  '^Palybius  et  EratoatliijDes,  dUI- 
gGutiiisiiui  cxkUmRti,"  Plin.  //.  N.  v. 
6,  §  40. 

'  PJiii.  //,  N,  vl  33,  §  206.     Thb 
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sideniUjr  neftrer  to  the  truth  than  that  of  Eratosthenes ;  only 
fiilliug  short  of  the  real  length  by  about  500  stadia,  while 
thmi  of  Eratosthenes  exceeded  it  by  more  than  ten  times 
ami  anioont?  On  the  other  hand  he  materially  underrated 
Uie  width  of  the  Mediterranean,  asserting  that  ita  greatest 
bi^eadth — which  he  erroneously  conceived  to  be  in  a  line  due 
ecMilh  from  Narbo  to  the  coast  of  ^yrica^ — did  not  exceed  3000 
slidia*^  In  cxjnsaquence  of  this  error  he  had  to  bring  down  the 
OMSts  of  Gaul  and  Liguria  much  too  far  to  the  south,  and  give 
ft  much  narrower  form  to  the  Stediterranean,  than  had  been 
iappoeed  by  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers,  who,  as  we  have 
Been^  placed  MassUia  almost  exactly  in  its  true  position*  He 
estimated  the  whole  width  of  Europe  from  south  to  north, — 
from  Italy  to  the  Ocean,  at  1150  miles;  drawing  his  line, 
•ocording  to  Pliny,  through  Lugdunum  to  the  port  of  the 
Mormi  opposite  to  Britain/    But  in  this  case,  as  in  several 


iVB  iotBl  wma  made  up  of  the  folio  win  p^ 
M«iU : — Trom  the  Sir»it^  in  a  straight 
>  dii#  €*»t  to  Sicily  he  r^aokotitjd  1260 

i  III  Crvto  .     .     .     3T^  miles 
.     183i     „ 
Hw  Chelidonian 

.    the  wine 

diiihkoefit 

.     liri  tnilefi 

.    UH    M 

III*  ftlfeotBtlon  of  prM!ieion  im* 

hj   the   notice  of  1)111/' mik-A  (D 

»)  ciMlimitfl  enriounlj  with   ihe 

of  latf  iiuUcaitioQ  of  the  [nar- 

mUnilfi  of  Ithodes^ 

Jv,  fn»iu  which  hiM 

ken.     The   intro- 

1  theChelidoriiau 

fe  and  Cyprus,  as 

I   >tmn  (MuuUel  of 

_'r,i,  ■   ..rror. 

:v\i  p.  (>:i5. 

M|tk  ap,  Striib,  a.  4,  §  2,  p,  105. 

^flm   nf   tilts  rrrnT  irn^-   ^reatl^r 

A    with 

H  Id  hy 

'b»u»  .  I.-  J 'J'  - 


tuuch  to  thi^  ^atii  of  its  tme  poadttoD ; 
i*o  that,  ucnorilinjs:  t^i  his  conctiption, 
the  direot  diatnikGn  from  the  BU;^le  near 
Niirbo  to  the  pfiint  where  a  mcri<U[iii 
litio  drawn  from  thence  would  inter- 
beui  the  parallel  from  ttio  Straits  of 
Gndet  to  the  SioUiiiU  Stmit  did  not 
exceed  2000  etadia,  while  tlicre  re- 
maitied  lOMmore  to  the  <xi9iatof  Africft 
(imrabo,  [.«.).  But  in  point  of  ftict  the 
African  oooHt,  at  the  point  opposite  to 
th«  inmoat  bight  of  the  Gulf  of  Narbo 
(which  ia  near  MontpellierX  liea  more 
than  50  G,  milea  (500  nUnMn)  in  the 
nurih  of  the  parallel  of  M\  which 
panseii  through  the  Straits  of  Gibmltar. 
PulybiuB  the  r<> fore  did  uot  err  no  inurh 
in  hii*  eAlirnit'.'  of  the  width  of  the 
MediterraocNin  at  this  point  (which, 
liowever,  really  amounts  to  lj|  di-*gToo« 

of  hit!*    '        "  '        11^  in  bring;- 

ing;   1  Africa  and 

that  L.    . .       E   true  poei- 

tion  in  latitude.  Vet  thip.  error*  which 
wiii!  the  more  inexinij*alt|«n  oa  it  wa«  a 
tleparture  frr>m  the  more  ciirn^t  viewi* 
previousiv  t'rit<'rt<iimHh  wa>i.aa  wo  ahflU 

hri.'.lf'rr'-  '  '  '  ^        '         !    Tjt 
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othersy  we  are  left  much  in  doubt  from  the  loss  of  the  original 
worky  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  his  statements  are 
reported  by  Pliny  and  others.  The  whole  distance  by  sea  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Palus  MsBotiB  he 
reckoned  at  3437  miles,  following  the  most  direct  course  that 
was  possible. 


latitodinem  Europe  ab  Italia  ad  Ooea- 
nnm  aoripsit  undeoies  oentena  et  quin- 
quaginta  M.  esse,  etiam  tmn  inoom- 
perta  magnitadine  ejus."  Pliny  adds 
that  the  trae  distance  fh)m  the  frontier 
of  Italy  at  the  Alps  "  per  Lugdunum 
ad  portum  MorinorumBritannioum.  qua 
yidetur  mensuram  ageie  Polybius,'*  was 
not  less  than  1818  miles,  an  enormous 


exaggeration,  the  origin  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  explain.  The  distance 
according  to  the  Itineraries  does  not 
exceed  So  Boman  mUes. 

The  expression  **  portum  Morinorum 
Britannicum  "  for  the  port  from  which 
men  traded  with  Britain,  is  sing^ular; 
but  this  probably  belongs  to  Pliny  and 
not  to  Polybius. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  2i 

Hannibal's  passage  op  the  alps. 

It  i»  impoedble  within  the  limits  of  a  note  to  attempt  the  diecussion 
of  the  much  disputed  question  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  hy  Han- 
nibaL  The  rout©  which  he  followed,  and  the  particular  paea  hy 
which  he  oroBsed  the  moun tains  were  a  fiiibject  of  doubt  in  the 
dftja  of  liiTj,  end  hare  continued  to  be  so  down  to  our  own  time. 
But  it  maj  at  least  be  asserted  that  the  question  has  been  brought 
within  much  narrower  limits  by  the  course  of  modem  investiga- 
tioDs,  Ko  one  will  any  longer  be  found  to  maintain  the  claims 
either  of  the  Great  St,  Bernard  or  the  Mont  Genevre  :  though  the 
Ibrmer  was  adopted  by  Cluver,  and  the  latter  by  D'Anville  and 
Gibbon.  The  choice  may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  Little  St. 
Bernard — the  one  supported  by  De  Luc,  and  in  a  more  elaborate 
fbrm  by  Wickham  and  Cramer,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  law  {The  Alps  of  Hannibal,  2  vols.  8vo.  Loud,  1866)— and  the 
Moiit  Cenis,  which  was  maintained  by  tikort,  and  with  a  slight 
modsSoatioii  by  Mr.  Ellis  (TreattM  on  Hanntbar^  Passage  of  the  Alps, 
8to.  CWmb.  1854).  I  can  here  only  state  very  briefly  the  reasons 
hioh  appear  to  me  decisive  in  favour  of  this  latter  hypothef^i^. 

t.  It  b  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  question  must  be  decided 
the  authority  of  Poly  bios  alone  :  neither  Livy  nor  any  later 
writer  having  any  clear  understanding  of  the  subject*  Now  it  is 
oert^n  that  Poly  bins  does  not  intimate  that  there  was  in  his  day 
aaj  dcnibt  about  the  matter :  he  describes  the  march  in  consider- 
aUa  detail,  and  notices  the  special  natural  features  and  obstacles 
which  bad  any  marked  influence  on  its  incidents,  evidently  assuming 
theM  were  well  known.    But  Poly  hi  us  (as  we  have  seen  in  the 

:i)  was  acquainted  with  only  four  passes  across  the  Alps,  and 
mexitiomng  the  second  of  these,  that  throwjh  the  Taurini,  he 
Added  (as  his  words  are  reported  to  us  by  Stralxi)  *'  which  was  that 
hf  which  Hannibal  croused"  (cfra  rjiv  Bik  Tat^/nW*^  yv  ^Aiit^ay 
S^X^ty^  ap.  Strab.  iv.  6,  p.  209).  It  is  true  that  wo  only  have  this 
passage  at  second  hand :  and  the  advocates  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
ihiory  reject  the  words  just  cited,  as  being  an  addition  of  Strabo's. 
Bal  no  one  (I  think)  reading  the  passage  for  the  first  time  would 
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doubt  their  forming  part  of  the  fitatement  derived  from  Polybit 
and  I  may  venture  to  add  that  a  long  familiarity  with  the  mode  in 
which  Strabo  cites  hia  aothoritias,  coufirma  the  conviction  in  my 
own  mind  that  they  were  eo  derived* 

2.  If  the  authority  af  Polybius  be  really  qb  expressed  in  the 
above  words,  it  appears  to  me  almoet  deeiaive  in  favour  of  the 
Mont  Ceiiis  route.  The  OBly  two  that  could  reasonably  be  de- 
acrihed  as  passing  through  the  land  of  the  Taurini,  would  bo  thia, 
and  that  over  the  Mont  Genevre,  which  may  safely  be  pronounced 
untenable,  as  not  agreoiDg  in  detail  with  any  of  the  circumstances 
recorded  of  the  passage*  This  latter  route,  which  was  always 
described  in  later  timea  as  pmssing  through  the  Cottian  Alps,  was 
well  known  and  fiequonted  by  the  Eomans:  but  it  ap];>eara  to 
have  been  firbt  followed,  and  as  it  were  discovered,  by  Fompey 
when  marching  from  Italy  into  Spain  in  B»c,  74,  when,  as  he  himself 
states  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  he  opened  out  a  route  difiereut  from 
that  of  Ilannibal,  but  more  convenieut  for  the  Eomans  (**  per  eas 
[Alpea]  iter,  aliud  aique  Hauuibiil,  nobiij  opportunius  patefeci." 
Pompeii  Epist.  ap.  Sallust.  HlaL  Fr.  in,  1).  This  new  route  was 
almost  certainly  the  Mont  Genevre,  which  was  in  fact  much  the 
most  direct  line  into  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul  and  Spain ;  and 
for  that  reason  the  route  of  the  Mont  Cenis  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  after  this  time. 

3.  Without  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  dramatic 
incident  of  Hannibara  addre^ss  to  his  gi.ddiers,  and  pointing  out  to 
them  the  plains  of  Italy  (Polyb,  iii,  54),  it  is  told  by  Pulybius — 
the  most  ud poetical  of  histonans — in  a  manner  that  has  altogether 
the  air  of  truth.  Such  a  scene  would  readily  find  a  place  on  the 
Mont  Cenis,  which  de^icends  directly  into  the  broad  valley  of  Susa 
and  in  full  view  of  the  plain  of  the  Po :  while  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  from  which  anything  eke  could  be  seen  than 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Ac»«ta,  nearly  50  miles  from  itB 
opening  into  the  plains. 

4.  The  descent  of  the  valley  of  Aoata,  just  referred  to,  appears  to 
me  to  present  un  insuf)erable  objection  to  the  route  by  the  Little 
St,  Bernard.     Pulybius  .sttites  distinotJy  that  from  the  time  w^hen   , 
Hannibal  had  overcome  the  difficnltiea  caused  by  the  precipices  and  |J 
the  bteep  slopes  of  ^now — all  of  which  must  have  occurred  on  the  * 
upper  part  of  the  pass — ho  deseendeti  in  three  days'  march  to  the 
plains  (ill.  56).     But  as  Br.  Arnold,  who  fiist  appears  to  have  felt 
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thm  Ibffoe  of  this  difficulty,  justly  observes*  no  army  could,  accoiding 
to  mnj  ordinary  mto  <»f  marching,  j^et  in  thi*©e  dave  from  tiio  Littlo 
St  Bemard  to  tbe  plains  of  Ivreu.  (Aniold'w  History  of  Rome, 
voL  iiL  p.  481 »)  The  actual  di stance  is  not  le.^8  tiiau  04  Euglihh 
01  ilea.  Bui  moreover  the  march  would  have  lain  for  the  wholo 
way  tLrougb  the  country  of  the  Salaasiaus,  the  moat  untameablo 
of  robbers,  who  rendered  the  paasage  of  the  valley  iusocure  for  an 
anoed  force,  even  in  the  days  of  Cs&Bar.  (Strabo,  iv.  0,  §  7,  p.  205.) 
Yet  m>  allusion  la  found  to  any  such  diffitulties,  and  though  we 
»  from  Strabo  that  Polybius  was  familiar  with  the  name  of  the 
(soo  the  ptiiisage  quoted  in  the  text)  he  has  never  once 
mentioDed  them  in  connection  with  Kannibars  jiaitBttge  of  the 
Alps. 

5.  In  oomparhson  with  these  more  general  coneiderationB»  I  am 

inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  any  of  the  details  that  are 

itod  cfinoeming  the  march  up  the  valley  and  the  pas*>age  of  the 

'  actual  heights.     The  general  character  of  the  two  valleys  uf  the 

laiiTG  and  the  Arc  is  much  the  same:  and  iJn  Arnold,  who  acceptti, 

though  with   considei-able  reserve,  the  parage  by  the  Little  St, 

Bt'martl.  at  the  same  time  n>mark8:    **ln  some  respects  also  1 

tbitik  Mont  Cenis  suits  tbe  description  of  the  march  bettor  than 

other  pasi«.'*     He  adds  also :  *'  1  lay  no  stt  ess  on  the  Hoohe 

it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  at  all  conspicuous  ": 

a  remark  in  which  all  unprejudiced  observers  will  foticur.     But 

>  r  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  by  the  word  At ncoTrcr/^ov 

!&♦  meant  to  designate  any  remarkably  white  cliff,  but  tiimply 

\  uno  of  those  clifiGB  of  bare  white  limestone  so  common  both  in  the 

[Alps  and  the  Apennines.     It  is  certainly  u«ed  by   liini  in   this 

i  in  the  only  other  passage  in  which  the  word  iKiJcuri^,     (Folyb, 

X.  30.) 

6*  lu  regard  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  snow  in  descending 

\  frvm  the  summit  of  the  pass  (which  are  described  in  a  very  graphic 

cbarac'teristic  manner)  these  certainly  seem  to  imply  the  ex- 

Aoe  of  a  greater  amr^unt  of  snow  than  is  found  at  the  present 

[ilay  either  on  the  Mont  Cenis  or  the  Little  St.  Beruard.     But  the 

I  supposition  that  the  snow-line  descended  in  those  days  to  a  lower 

lleirel  than  it  does  at  present,  is  by  no  means  improbable:  and  a 

'Ismail  (incttiatiou  in  thLs  resjtcct  would  produce  a  coiihideiable 

rJiaiity»  in  rithu^r  of  the  £«4*»tieH  in  qutsuon.     The  differeuce  m  their 

«l9YatJ4xii  ia  only  about  400  feet. 


jp 
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7.  Bat  the  new  theory  Buggested  by  Mr.  Ellia  in  1853,  that  the 
route  actually  fallowed  by  Hannibal  was  tU©  tme  now  koown  as 
the  Little  Mont  Cenig, — a  lateral  paas,  which  deviates  from  the 
high  road  about  7  miles  below  Lanslebonrg,  and  rejoins  it  on  the 
plateau  at  the  summit — BCemB  to  meet  several  difficulties  and  agree 
with  the  details  related  by  Polybins  bettt^r  than  cither  of  the  alter- 
native routes,  while  it  of  course  possesses  ail  the  same  advantages 
in  the  argument  from  general  considerations  as  the  well-known 
high  road  over  the  Mont  Cenis.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  jndgu 
witbont  personal  examination  of  its  details^  this  little  known  paas 
seems  to  meet  all  the  reqtiiremente  of  the  narrative  of  Polybius. 

For  thtt  earlier  literature  of  the  subject  1  must  refer  my  readers 
to  the  work  of  Ukert  {Geographie  der  Griechen  u,  Bumer^  vol.  ii. 
pt*  ii.  pp.  562-66(i)«  All  the  more  rcc*ent  theories  have  been  fully 
discussed  by  Mr.  Law,  whose  elaborate  work  has  nevertheless)  done 
but  little  to  advance  our  real  knowledge. 


NOTE  B,  p.  33, 

WESTERN   C0A8T    OF    AFRICA    ACCORDING    TO   FOLYBXtJa 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  give  the  passage  of  Pliny  at  full. 
After  relatii^  the  marvellous  accounts  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
alluding  to  the  commentaries  of  Hanno,  which  he  had  evidently 
not  himself  seen,  bo  continuoa  : 

**Scipione  iEmiliano  res  in  Africa  gorente  Folybius  annalium 
conditor  ab  eo  accepta  clas«o  scrutantli  illius  orbis  gratia  circum- 
vectna  prodidit  a  monte  eo  [Atlante]  ad  oocasum  vert>ns  saltua 
plenos  fei-is,  quos  generat  Africa ;  ad  fluraen  Anatim  cixclxxxv 
M.  P. ;  ab  eo  Lixum  ccv  M.  P.,  [Agrippa  Lixum]  a  Gadifano  freto 
cm  M.  P*  abesse;  inde  sinuin  qui  vocatur  Sagiiti,  uppidum  in  pro- 
montorio  Mulelacha;  fluraina  8nhur  et  Salat  portum  Eutubis  a 
hixo  ocxui  M.  P. ;  inde  promontorinm  Solis,  portum  Bisardir, 
(jleetulos  Autololes,  flume  u  Cosenum,  gentes  Sol  a  ti  toe  et  Masatos, 
flumen  Masathal,  flumon  Darat  in  qno  crocodilos  gigni.  Dein 
sinnm  Dcxvi  M.  P,  includi  mentis  Barn  promontorio  excurrente  in 
oooasum,  quod  appellatur  Surrentium ;  postea  flumen  Salsum,  ultra 
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quod  iStliiopM  Ferorsofl,  quorum  a  tcrgo  PharuBios :  lis  jungi 
neUternuieoe  Ghetulos  Daras.  At  in  ora  ^thiopas  Daratitaflf 
loMO  Bitmbotaiii  crocodilie  et  hippopotamis  refertnm.  Ab  eo 
iBCNttes  perpetnos  usque  ad  eum  quern  Theon  Ochema  dicemus, 
tiMlead  promoiitormm  ReBperium  navi^tione  dierum  ao  noctium  x  ; 
m  OMdio  eo  spatio  Ailant^m  locavit,  ceteris  omnibus  in  extremis 
limiBtaniie  proditum/'     (Lib.  v.  c.  1,  §§  9,  10,  ed.  Sillig:) 

The  oliglitest  examiiiatic»n  of  the  above  extract  will  suffice  to 
ib»fW  the  complete  oonfasion  in  which  it  is  involved.  The  greater 
part  of  the  names  are  indeed  otherwise  unkuown,  but  some  are 
readily  recxignised,  or  may  be  identified  with  rea^mable  ci^rraiiity. 
Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lixus  is  the  well -known  town  of 
the  ntOMkB^  which  afterwards  became  a  Eoman  colony,  and  occupied 
the  8it4^  of  the  modern  Al  Araisch,  but  the  dii^tance  given  from  the 
Frelnni  Gaditauum  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  greatly  in  exoess  of 
dw  truth.  Here  the  entirely  different  statement  of  Agrfppa,  so 
ftnuigely  intercalated  in  the  midst  of  tho§e  of  Polybius,  is  much 
more  newly  correct,  though  Btill  considerably  in  excess.  The 
tirea  Anatia  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown :  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tosiliiiim  what  point  the  author  took  as  the  commencement  of  his 
mmmmnmenU.  If  the  point  where  the  ridge  of  Mount  Atlas  first 
tepQuds  to  the  sea  be  supposed  to  be  designated  by  the  words  *'  ab 
eo  AQiile,^  we  mnst  fix  on  Cape  Ghir^  which  is  about  400  E.  milee 
(or  4d0  Boman)  from  Al  Araisch :  thus  falling  short  of  the  dis* 
taooQ  given  by  more  than  200  miles.  Hence  M.  Vivien  de  Bt. 
Uartin,  who  has  analysed  the  passage  of  Pliny  with  great  care, 
suppuMfs  Cape  Noun  to  be  meant,  which  may  bo  considered  as  the 
lavl  termination  of  the  offshoots  of  the  Atlas :  but  the  point  is  not 
reraOjr  susceptible  of  determination.  A^in  the  river  Barat,  in 
wkidi  c^rooodiles  were  found,  must  doubtless  be  the  same  with  the 
Ctoadiis  of  Ptolemy^  which  is  still  called  the  Draa,  and  is  the 
largest  river  in  thi«  purt  of  Africa.  In  like  manner  the  Bamlx>tus 
»  m  all  probability  the  same  as  the  large  river  mentioned  by 
HsDDo  (tinder  the  name  of  Ohretes)  as  abounding  with  crocodiles 
ami  hlppopotiimi,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  may  probably  be  iden- 
L  tifi«d  with  the  Senegal,  The  Theon  Ochema  also  doubtless  refers 
|k>  tho  mountain  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Hanuo :  but  it  is  quite 
Mserlain  what  headland  is  designated  by  the  Western  rromontory 
(Hfitiierinm  Promontorium) ;  and  the  statement  tliat  Polybiiis 
phcrd  Moaot  Atlas   in  this  part  of  Africa  is  entirely  inoxplic- 
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able,  and  sooma  wholly  at  varianoe  ¥rilh.  his  previous  etatemonts 
conoenLing  it. 

If  we  attempt  to  apply  the  few  pointa  thus  detormined  to  the 
explanation  of  the  rest  of  the  passage,  we  shall  find  that  they  only  , 
serve  to  show  more  cleiirly  tbe   hopeless  confusion  in  which  the 
whole  is  involved.     But  one  thing  is  clear :    that  the  distanoos  J 
from  the  extremity  of  Atlas  to  Lixus  and  the  Straits  are  given  I 
from  mmth  to  north,  while  the  names  and  details  that  follow  are 
given  in  order  of  Koocesfeion  from  north  to  south,  though  Pliny  him- 
self had  evidently  no  idea  of  the  difference.     This  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  M.  Vivien  do  St.  Martin,  who  Las  entered  into  an  elabo- 
rate examioation  of  the  whole  pa&mge,  and  ha8  thit>wn  as  much 
light  on  it  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving.     {Le  Nord  de  FAfrique  dan» 
VAniiiiuite,  pp.  3;; 7-342.) 

The  probability  i*?,  ihat  if  w^e  possessed  the  original  narrative  of 
Folybius,  we  should  litid  it  jiresent  as  strong  a  contrast  to  tb©  above 
confused  and  tmintc4ngible  statement,  as  does  the  authentic  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Nearehus  to  tbe  abstract  of  it  given  by  Pliny. 
(See  Chap.  XIIL  Note  A,  p.  542.) 

It  is  rematkable  that  in  this  extract  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
island  of  Cemc,  which  couErnis  the  infcrenoe,  that  the  voyage  of 
Polybiua  did  not  extend  so  far.  But  if  we  can  depend  on  tbe 
accuracy  of  another  passage  of  Pliny  (vi.  31,  §  llM))^  Cerne  u:ait 
mentioned  by  Pulybius,  who  placed  it  at  the  extremity  of  Mauretania, 
opposite  to  Mount  Atlas,  a  description  wholly  at  vaiiiince  with  its 
true  positioD. 


P0LYBIU8   TO  POSIDONIUS. 


Section  1- — Proffress  of  Eoman  conquests. 

1.  The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  from  the  time 
[if  Pulybius  to  that  of  Strab*)  was  in  gre^it  meiisure  dependent 
^  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  As  province  alter  province, 
f  kiugdom  after  kingdom,  were  successively  reduced  under 
'  all-absorbing  dominion  of  the  great  republic,  and  tribes 
%i  hiid  hitherto  enjoyed  a  wild  and  lawless  independence 
rer^  brought  under  a  regular  administration,  or  compelled  to 
^knowledge  fixed  boundaries,  and  render  at  least  a  nominal 
ibmisdioQ  to  their  powerful  neighbour,  the  regions  they 
1  became  better  knoira,  and  assumed  a  more  definite 
cT  in  the  mind  of  the  geographer.  The  materials  for 
la  construction  of  a  map,  or  for  that  accurate  geographical 
iption  of  a  country  which  is  really  impossible  without  a 
[j^  were  still  wanting ;  but  the  strong  administrative  tmn  of 
Lie  liomans,  as  well  as  their  habit  of  constructing  high  roadij 
all  the  newly  acquired  provinces  of  the  empire,  tended 
E?rially  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  a  more  distinct  and 
led  knowledge  of  the  countries  successively  added  to 
leir  dominions,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  continually 
ring  their  arms  further  and  farther  among  the  semi- 
njus  nations  that  encircled  their  frontiers, 
Tbna  we  find  that  after  the  time  of  Polybius  the  Bomaus 
luiilly  extended  their  conquests  across  the  Alps  into  the 
tiem  parts  of  GauL  Here  the  Salyans  or  Salluvians,  a 
people  of  Ligurian  origin,  inhabiting  the  tract  from  the  Var 
die  neighbourhood  of  Massilia,  were  the  first  to  succumb  to 
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the  Roman  arms*  In  B.C.  125  they  were  defeated  by  the- 
consul  M,  Fulvins  Placcns;  and  two  years  later  (b.c,  123) 
their  subjugation  was  completed  by  the  consul  C.  Sextius 
Calvinus,  who  established  in  their  territory  the  Roman  colony 
of  Aquffij  Sextite,  which  has  retained  to  the  present  day  the 
appellation  of  Aix.*  The  Vocontii,  who  adjoined  them  on 
the  north,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Durance  and 
the  Isere,  soon  followed  their  example,  while  the  Allobrogea 
— a  more  powerfid  people,  who  held  the  mountain  districts 
of  Savoy  and  northern  Dauphine — were  first  defeated  by 
Cm  Domitius  in  B.C.  122,  and  having  again  renewed  the 
contest  in  the  following  year,  with  the  support  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Arremi,  sustained  an  overwhelming  defeat  from  the 
consul  Q.,  Fabius  Maximua,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Allo- 
brogicus  in  celebration  of  his  victory*^  The  Allobroges  were 
now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  subjects,  but  the  Arverai  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  independence,  which  they  retained 
to  the  time  of  Caesar,  Bleanwhilc  the  Romans  secured  a 
footing  in  Central  Gaul  by  maintaining  a  steady  alliance  with 
the  jEdui,  who  occupied  the  southern  portions  of  Burgundy* 

A  few  years  hiter  the  Romans  extended  their  dominion 
arross  the  llhone,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  of 
Narbo  Martins  (Narhonne),  in  b.c.  118,  secured  the  possession 
of  this  part  of  the  province.^  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Tec- 
tosages,  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  on  terms  of  friendly 
alliance  with  Rome,  but  having  afterwards  joined  the  Teut^nes 
and  Cimbri,  on  their  irruption  into  Gaul,  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  consul  Q.  Servilius  CVpio  in  B.C.  106;*  and 
from  this  time  the  Tectosages,  as  well  as  the  more  eastern 
tribe  of  the  Volca>,  the  Arecomici,  became  subject  to  Roman 
rule.  The  Roman  province  in  Gaul  had  now  become  definitely 
organized,  and  had  a**quired  the  same  limits  which  it  retained 
to  the  time  of  CsBsar. 


*  Livii  Epit  Ix.  lii. ;   Flonm,  iU,  2  ; 
VeJI,  PhL  L  15. 
«  JLivii  Epit,  Ui. ;  Floras,  L  c. 


«  VeU.  Pat.  i.  15. 

*  Droeritis.  v.  15  ;  JusUu.  xxzU.  8* 
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In  Spain  on  the  other  hand  the  subjection  of  the  Liisi- 
taomns  after  the  death  of  Viriathus  (b,c.  140),  and  the  reduc- 
tkm  of  Nuinantia  by  Scipio  Africanus,  had  already  brought  the 
greatest  part  of  the  peninsula  nnder  the  Koman  dominion  at 
an  earlier  period ;  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  the  mountains 
in  the  north— the  Cantabrians,  the  Asturians,  and  Gallicians^ — 
alona  retaining  their  independence,  which  they  preserved 
almoBt  unimpaired  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

§  2.  The  Dalmatians,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were 
defeated  and  reduced  at  least  to  nominal  submission  by 
Lb  Xetellns  in  b.c.  119 ;  the  lapydes  or  lapodes,  also  an  lUyrian 
people,  situated  in  the  modem  Croatia,  had  been  already 
defeated  by  the  consul  Sempronius  Tuditanus  ten  ye^rs  before 
(ac*  129);  neither  people  however  became  really  subject  to 
lb©  Komans  before  the  time  of  Augustus*  The  Soordiscana, 
who  are  called  by  some  Boman  writers  a  Thracian  people,  but 
vera  more  probably  a  Celtic  race,  settled  at  this  time  in  the 
aoQth  of  Pannonia,*  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Eoman 
arms  as  early  as  b.c.  175 ;  and  again  in  B.C.  135 ;  but  they 
attracted  little  attention  tiU  B.C.  114,  when  they  inflicted  a 
fievere  blow  on  the  Roman  arms^  having  defeated  the  consul 
C.  Porcina  Cato  and  destroyed  his  whole  army ;  after  which 
ihenf  extended  their  ravages  over  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and 
Theaa^y,  until  they  were  first  checked  by  T.  Didius,  and 
ultimately  driven  across  the  Danube  by  the  consul  BI.  Livius 
in  B.C.  112.*  We  however  find  them  again  mentioned 
m  years  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  the  Triballi^an 
fd  name  that  here  reappears  after  a  long  interval— as  carrying 
on  hostilities  within  the  limits  of  Thrace.'  The  wild  tribes 
that  inhabited  that  country  were  indeed  still  unsubdued,  and 
continued  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards  to  trouble  the 
Roman  governors  of  Macedonia,  or  give  them  occasion  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  military  successes.     But  C.  Scribonius 
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•  Lir*  Epit.  Ixiii. :  Eulrop.  iv.  24. 
^  Eutmp.  iv.  27» 
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Curio  in  n.c.  75  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Roman  general 
that  penetrated  to  the  hanks  of  the  Dannbe.** 

§  .3.  While  the  Romans  were  thna  extending  the  liniita  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  Europe,  they  had  as  yet  made  no 
progress  in  Asia  bey«>nd  the  regions  already  well  known  to 
the  Greeks.  Nor  had  the  latter  been  abh*  on  tlieir  side  to 
contribute  any  important  additions  to  the  kno\^'ledge  already 
available  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. In  this  direction  indeed  the  course  of  events  had 
been  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  advance  of  geographical 
science.  That  Hellenization  of  a  large  part  of  Asia,  which 
had  followed  so  rapidly  upon  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
that  it  had  appeared  likely  at  on©  time  to  include  the  whole 
continent  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Imlus  within  the 
domain  of  Greek  knowledge  and  civilization,  had  met  with  a 
severe  check  from  the  disruption  of  the  Selencidan  empire 
through  the  revolt  of  the  upper  provinces.  The  kings  of 
Bactria,  Ariana,  and  the  provinces  adjoining  the  Indus,  were 
indeed  all  of  Greek  origin,^  and  probably  did  their  best  to 
maintain  and  encourage  the  surviving  remains  of  Greek  civili- 
zation within  tlieir  dominions.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
if  they  had  retained  unbroken  connection  with  the  more 
westerly  provinces  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  they  would  have 
been  the  means  of  materially  extending  the  knowledge  pos* 
sessed  by  the  Greeks  of  these  regions  of  Upper  Asia,  and 
even  of  India  itself.  It  appears  certain  that  Menander,  a 
Greek  monarch  who  reigned  in  the  regions  of  the  Paropamisus 
(apparently  alM>ut  ltiO-140  B.c»),*  had  not  only  established  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  and  perhaj^s  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Indus  also,  but  had  carried  his  arms  beyond  the 
Hyphasis — the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests — as  far  as  the 


'  Eutrf>p.  vi.  2, 

•  Thifl  18  evident  frfun  tlio  purely 
Greek  charactprof  lh<'ir  namuft,  ii*^  fnuuil 
on  their  coiwa,  tind  which  tncliidi?  such 
well-known  nainen  lis  Lysias^  Diome<k'S, 
Monnndf  r,  riiito,  Demotriiis*  iVf, 


^  Tho  dftte  Jiere  f^yan  ie  tlifttaj8«giie<l 
to  tlio  rcigii  of  iVIonander  by  Gfncmi 
Cuiiumis'huni ;  but  it  um^i  hv  cvMifeaaetl 
thfil  thia,  in  cominivn  with  nlmnnt  all 
tlie  othf^r  drill  B  of  th^:'  BActrian  kiiij^a, 
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banks  of  the  Jumjia,  if  not  even  farther.^  The  extensive  trade 
carried  on  by  these  Greek  rulers  with  the  adjctiniii^^  regions 
of  India  is  confirmed  by  the  curious  fact  that  more  than  two 
centuries  later  the  silver  coins  of  Menander  and  Apollodotus — 
another  monarch  of  pure  Greek  extraction— still  Ibrmed  the 
ordinary  cnrrency  at  Barygaza  and  other  Lidian  ports*^  To 
the  discovery  of  these  and  similar  coins  in  our  own  days  we 
are  indebted  for  reviving  onr  knowledge  of  the  extent  and 
lofig  duration  of  this  detached  fragment  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  concerning  which  we  find  but  few  and  scattered  notices 
ill  the  extant  historians/ 

§  4.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  rise  of  the  Parthian 
monarchy^  almost  simultaneously  witii  that  of  the  Gr[oco- 
Baetrian  kings,  and  its  rapid  extension  over  the  provinces  of 
tbe  table-land  of  Iran,  until  it  absorbed  the  fertile  regions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,'*  had  the  effect  of 
entirely  cutting  off  the  more  distant  Greek  settlements  from 
the  Hellenized  regions  of  8yria  and  Asia  Jlinor.  Hence 
doubtless  arose  the  Tery  imperfect  knowledge  apparently 
poaBessed  by  Greek  writers  of  these  outlying  districts,  where 
a  certain  amount  of  Greek  civilization  still  lingered ;  an<l  the 
absolute  want  of  any  additional  geographiual  information 
derived  from  this  source.® 


Api 


^  \  -f-  p.  516.  According  to 
<  apparent Jy  dt rived  trom 
:  ^  jf  Artii'mitii)  MuDauder 
tfae  HypfLQi^T  ^y  which  he 
fflrWetjtfT  mmQ8  tijo  Hyphoais,  and 
t^T  r  fts  thn  Iiuimtii*.    Uufur- 

Itin.  lijL^t   DJiiue   is   unktiowii, 

tad  na  ui''iiiidt.atioD  with  the  lomftnes 
cf  JtiniiiA  ifl  merely  wnjecttiTaL 

'  Tbis  fact  U  etuted  by  the  anonj- 
BMHif  author  of  the  Pcnplua  of  ihe 
firfthnmn  8eft  CS  47).  I'hat  vunoua 
4oe«UBaQt  iritl  be  fully  examined  in  o. 
Ctitara  ehApler. 


*  e<>eNoteA,  p.  102. 

*  The  redui'tion  of  Jlubylonm  and  the 
ndJACL-nt  provineca  by  Mithridatea  L, 
kmjt:of  Parthift  ( ArsH^es  VI.),  wiiscom- 
p luted,  acsconling  to  Profesior  Kjiwlin- 
jsou,  before  B,a  150  (KawIiiiBon*fl  Siiih 
Oriental  Monarehif,  p.  77). 

■  It  b  BinguTar  ttiat  Stmlx)  speaks  of 
the  extension  of  the  Parthian  monarchy 
aa  on©  of  the  souroes  of  itJoreftBLxl  get>- 
^aphic4il  kiiowktl^ij  in  Iiia  thiy  (ii,  5, 
p.  lis).  I  til  rmd  t-ffcct  npjx^arB  lo  have 
been  preciatdy  the  coiitmry. 
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Section  2. — Oreeh  Writers.  ^M 

§  1.  But  though  the  Greeks  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
made  any  positive  contributions  to  the  extension  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  during  this  period^  there  were  several  writers 
on  geographical  subjects,  whose  names  merit  a  passing  notice, 
and  some  of  them  at  least  possess  the  more  importance  in  our 
eyes  from  the  preservation  of  portions  of  their  works  down 
to  modern  times.  Perhaps  the  first  in  order  of  time  among 
these — though  his  age  is  not  exactly  known— was  Apollo- 
D0RUS»  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,'  and  a  voluminous  writer 
upon  vtirious  subjects,  of  which  however  the  only  one  that  has 
been  preserved  to  us  is  his  well-known  mythological  treatise. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Ships  in  the  Iliad,  in  twelve  books  :  a  work  which  appe^irs 
to  have  been  in  part  of  a  geographical  character — ^as  it  could 
not  indeed  wxdl  avoid  —but  mixed  with  much  matter  of  a  his- 
torical or  mythological  description.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is 
derived  almost  entirely  from  Strabo,  who  repeatedly  refers  to  it 
by  name^  though  more  often  to  censure  than  to  praise ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  made  extensive  use  of  it,  where  he 
does  not  acknowledge  his  obligation — a  large  part  of  his  own 
work  being  occupied  with  discussions  and  examinations  of  the 
Homeric  Catalogne,  similar  to  those  which  must  have  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  his  predecessor's  treatise. 

in  regard  to  the  general  principles  which  he  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  the  Homeric  geography  Apollodorus  showed  a 
sounder  judgement  than  Strabo  is  willing  to  allow,  having 
adopted  the  same  view  with  Eratosthenes,  that  Homer,  while 
showing  an  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  geography, 
and  even  the  topography,  of  Greece  itself,  and  the  neighbour- 


'  ApoUodoruA  was  a  Dative  of  Aibens, 
but  be  studied  under,  the  celebrated 
gmmmiimii  AHstarcbtis,  and  may, 
therefore,  bo  regarded  na  Iwloiiging  to 
Urn  Akxandrian  school ,  His  age 
etuinot  b«  deiemiiiitMl  with  Brcuraoy, 
but  bift  grt^fttchionoluj^icali^orli — com- 


posed, like  Mb  Vrit  wtptoBos^  in  Iambic 
vorB© — endetl  with  the  yenx  145  B.C., 
undwaudtxlieulrd  to  Attftlu»IL  Phik- 
dc1|)hiia,  king  of  Fergamus,  who  died  in 
13^  hc:  (8ue  Ciinton*«  F.  if,  ^ol  iir. 
pp.  105, 1 19.) 


SKr.i. 
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hood  of  Troy,  was  almost  wliolly  ignorant  of  the  more  distant 
t^oQfl  of  the  world  r  aiul  that  it  was  idle  to  bring  to  the  test 
uf  geogxuphieal  accuracy  such  passages  as  those  concerning 
tlio  Ethiopians  or  the  wanderings  of  Meuelaus.  He  rejected 
also  the  commonly  received  identification  of  many  of  the 
localitiea  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  snch  as  that  of  Gaulos 
with  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  Scheria  with  Corcyra;  and 
coDStdcred  that  the  poet  had  intentionally  transferred  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  to  the  shores  of  the  unknown  Ocean,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  poetic  fictions 
without  restraint.®  But  besides  this  work,  which  we  find  fre- 
quently cited,  and  which  appears  to  have  become  a  kind  of 
aluidard  authority  on  the  subject^  Apollodorus  also  composed 
a  formal  geographical  treatise,  in  iambic  verse,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  rijs  •TreptoSo^.'  It  eont^iined  a  reguhir  descrip- 
tion  of  the  three  continents,*  and  was  probably  in  many 
legpecta  similar  to  the  poetic  treatise  ascribed  to  Scymnus 
liilSy  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter: 
it  we  have  very  little  information  concerning  it:  the  cita- 

ftiona  in   Stephanns  of  iJyzantium,  though  numerous,  being 
CQnfinad  almost  entirely  to  mere  names. 
}  2m  Nearly  contempjmry  with  Apollodorus  was  Demetrius 
Scepsis,^  who  wi*ote  an  elaborate  treatise,  in  not  less  than 
books,*  upon  the  catalogue  of  Uie  Trojan  allies,  as  pre- 

ffenred  in  the  Iliad.  This  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Strabo, 
and  ©ridently  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  geogra- 
phieal  information,  though  the  greater  part  of  so  voluminous 
a  work  must  have  been  occupied  with  historical  and  mytbo- 


#  fl*  ^  44   vfi.  3,  §  6,  pp.  29S,  29®. 

p.  677. 
»  ^i  .  J  iijeril*  of  it  coUe<^t<xl  b^ 

liiiiiicr   lo   bis  Frofjnwnia  Ui»Ujn' 
I  Grme^rrum^  Vol.  t  p.  44U, 

ItaBtodriui*  wft*  i\  conUnnrwimry  of  (Jriit<*ti 
■i4  Ariiittofcbtim  which  wc/uUi  muke 
Mb  •tmi«<whiit  aookxr  to  Apolkidonifl. 


TOL.  IL 


I  He  WHS  a  boj,  or  riuite  a  ynutb  (uftpo- 
kIw\  At  tbe  time  wheu  the  Riiinuns 
first   err«st<l   over  into  Asia,  b.c.  190 

I   (Id.  xiii-  1,  §  21).     Hia  work  waii  pro- 

I  buljly  not  Cf  uri  j»r)«4i3  til  I  long  HfUrwarda. 
Bui;  it  wt>uhl  fH»i»oar  to  have  b«*cn  pub- 
li*«he<i  U'fore  that  of  Apc»llrHloras,  who 
in  said  to  Imvt^  lx>rrowrd   largidy  from 

I   him  (Stmbo,  viii.  |>.  aH9). 

I       «  Btrabo,  liii.  1,  p.  6aH. 


so 
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logical  disquisitions.^  Its  principal  interest  in  modern  timet 
arises  from  the  author  having  been  the  first  to  raise  doubts  aa 
to  the  true  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium :  a  question  upon  which, 
as  Straljo  observes^  the  circumstance  of  his  birth-place  having 
been  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  localities,  as  well  as  the 
pains  he  had  bcst^nved  upon  the  subject,  entitled  him  to  much 
consideratioo.  Hence  his  views  were  adopted  by  Strabo,  and 
have  received  the  assent  of  many  scholars  in  modem  times,  so 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  rejec^tion  of  the  claims  of  the 
Ilium  of  his  day  to  repre-sent  the  Homeric  city.**  In  his 
general  views  on  Homeric  geography,  and  the  extent  of  the 
poet's  knowledge,  Demetrius  appears  to  have  agreed  with 
Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorua,  and  consequently  incurred  the  j 
censure  of  Strabo  for  a  want  of  due  reverence  for  the  poet's 
authority.  In  particular  he  denied  that  Homer  had  any  know- 
ledge at  all  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  to  the  Phasis:''  a  conclusion 
in  which  niost  modern  critics  would  agree  with  him. 

§  3.  A  writer  whose  works  had  much  more  important  bearing  • 
upon  geography,  properly  so  called,  was  Agatharchides,  a  ) 
native  of  Cnidus,  who  was  the  author  of  several  historical  and 
geographical  treatises  of  considerable  interest^  known  to  us 
chiefly  from  their  mention  by  Photius.  Among  these  we  find 
included  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  Asia  in  ten  books,  and  of 
those  of  Europe  in  not  less  than  forty-nine  :  besides  which  he 
composed  a  separate  treatise  in  five  books  concerning  the  Red 


*  This  m  apparent  from  the  pMsagea 
cited,  tijo  g^iuiter  part  of  which  refer 
to  HubjectB  yf  i\da  claita.  But  from 
£otue  of  Uiose  quoted  by  Btraho  it  is 
evident  also  that  he  wont  fuUy  into 
topfigraphical  details  (soo  the  rerercnreu 
to  his  work  csollocted  by  Clinton,  F.  B, 
vol.  iii.  p,  527*n<tto :  and  by  C.  M Idler, 
ill  tt  not<^  to  hifi  Fnvjm,  Hut  Gruc. 
vol,  iv.  p.  382 J.  It  la  iodoed  ulmt^t 
cc^rtuin  tlint  1h*^  full  t/>poj?r«pbic'al 
occouttt  of  tilt'  Troad,  givt'ii  by  Strnbo 
in  hi^  j^ruat  work  (xiii.  o.  i),  was  dtJ- 
rivod  principiilly,  if  nut  entirely,  ftnrn 


Dometriua. 

•  Hardly  any  mod<?m  writer  Ims  in^ 
deed  adopted  tho  view  of  Demetriua  in 
identifying  tlie  ^IkUtitv  kw^ji  with  tho 
herrile  niiim;  but  ibe  theory  of  M, 
CbevaUin^r,  placing  the  »ile  above 
BunftrbiL'^hi^  wi>nld  soarcf  ly  have  been 
so  hastily  enibmct  d  in  rerent  timefl> 
bad  not  the  i^ceptitifcyn  of  IVmetriu* 
and  Stralio  shaken  the  traditional  fnitli 
in  tb«  hiniitn>  8iti\ 

ii/woBTifAlttv  Totf  *ldffovo^''Ofi'qpuy,    Strabo, 
t.  2,  §  38,  p  45. 


Sect.  2.  AGATHARCHIDE3.  5 1 

Sea  and  the  nations  adjoining  it.®    How  far  the  first  two  works 
were  of  a  historical  and  how  far  of  a  geographical  character  we 
are  unable  to  determine  with  certainty,  very  few  fragments 
haying  been   preserved  to  us;   but  Photius   has   fortunately 
transmitted  to  ns  an  abstract  of  two  whole  books  of  the  treatise 
on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  we  learn  also  that  the  account  of 
the  countries  and  nations  adjoining  it,  which  we  find  in  Dio- 
dorus,  is  derived  entirely  from  the  same  source :   and  the  two 
abridgements  thus  serve  to  supplement  one  another.     Aga- 
tharchides  (as  we  learn  from  Photius)  passed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  enjoyed  the  important 
position  of  tutor  to  the  young  king,  Ptolemy  Soter  II.  (about 
116  B.C.),*  and  he  had  thus  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
most  authentic  information  concerning  the  regions  in  ques- 
tion.   Of  these  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  with  diligence 
and  judgement ;    and  the  fragments   of  his  work,   notwith- 
standing the  imperfect  form  in  which  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
minor  geographical  writings  that  remain  from  antiquity.* 

§  4.  The  few  extracts  that  are  preserved  from  the  first  book 
relate  only  to  the  capture  of  elephants  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  that  purpose  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  a  mythological 
discussion,  of  very  little  interest,  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Of  the  contents  of  the  second, 
third,  arid  fourth  books  we  have  no  information,  but  they  appa- 
rently contained  an  account  of  the  Ethiopians,  properly  so 
called,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  interesting  account 


•  Ph^»tiuB,  BVflwth.  cod.  213,  p.  171,  |        *  Tliey  aro  published  (from  tlio  ex- 


dl  B<*kker.     Th<j  alwtraota  of  the  two 
bnfikH   »«pl  T^5   tpvOpas   BaXdffffris  aro 
given  in  cod.  250,  pp.  441-460. 
•  For  the  date,  and  tlie  dotormina- 


tracts  given  by  Photius)  in  Huilson's 
edition  of  the  Oeographi  Graj<;i  MinorcHy 
vol.  i. ;  but  by  far  iho  l>eKt  edition  i« 
that  given  by  C.  Miiller  (Gcogr.  Gnvci 


tion  of  the  l*tolemy  to  whom  he  thus  !   Minoref,  torn,  i.),  who  lias  printed  the 
arte<l  m  tutor,  upon  which  the  whole  t   extracts  as  j^ivtn  by  Diodorus  imralhl 


rhir»nolo^  of  his  life  dopendn,  sec  the 
ehibnrAt«;  investigation  by  C.  Miiller  in 
his  c-<!iti(.>n  of  the  Geogmphi  Graci 
Miwir^  torn.  i.  Prolegomena,  pp.  liv- 
Iriii. 


with  those  given  by  Photius,  so  that 
the  reader  can  at  once  compare  the 
two :  and  hsis  addtul  also  some  valuable 
notes. 

E   2 
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of  their  manners  and  customs,  wliieli  we  find  in  Dioilonis,  was 
for  the  most  part  derived.^    But  it  is  with  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  book  that  the  really  valuable  pjrtion  of  our  extnicts 
commences.      After  giving   a  very  curious  and   interesting 
account  of  the  gold  mines,  whioji  were  still  worked  in  his  day 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia^  near  the  Red  Sea^'  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  a  tribe  occupying  the  western  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  who  were,  as  ho  justly  remarks,  identical  in  these 
respects  with  similar  tribes  that  extended  along  the  coasts  of , 
Arabia,  Carmania  and   Gedrosia  to  the   frontiers  of  India. 
These  Ichthyophagi  wx^re,  as  he  de8eril>es  them,  a  race  in  the 
lowest  state  of  civilization ;  living  w^holly  upon  fish,  but  not , 
poflaessing  boats,  or  even  nets,  with  which  to  catch  them,  and 
dependent  therefore  upon  what  were  left  upon  the  shore  by  the 
receding  tide.     They  went  entirely  naked,  and  had  their  wives  I 
and  children  in  common :  they  were  said  to  possess  no  idea  of 
goml  and  evil,  and  to  show  a  remarkable  apathy  and  indif-  1 
ference  to  danger  or  pain.     It  was  said  also  that  they  drank  I 
only  every  fifth  day,  when  they  repaired  to  the  few  sources  of 
water  that  were  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tains; and  some  tribes  were  even  reported  never  to  drink  at 
all,     Scmie  of  them  dwelt  in  caves,  others  formed  rude  huta 
with  the  bones  of  the  largest  fishes,  covered  with  sea^weed:  j 
and  others  again  formed  lioles  or  dens  in  the  great  masses  of  j 
sea-weed  that  were  accumulated  on  the  shore  during  heavy  I 
gales/  j 

In  connection  with  these  Ichthyophagi  he  mentioned  another  [ 
tribe,  to  w^hom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Chelonophagi, 
from  their  subsisting  aknost  entirely  ui>on  the  turtles  which 


*  Diodof.  iii.  e.  2^10,  We  cannot, 
bowerer,  fusume  that  thig  account  is 
wliolly  taken  ftom  Agathui^hiilta,  A3 
DiodoriiB  claims  to  havo  derived  his 
infonnatioD  in  pftit  from  Artomidorua, 
and  also  tf»  have  hud  fMTHoniil  mtcr- 
(Mjnrae  with  Ethiopian  depntie**  during 
the  time  of  hie  stay  in  Eg}^pt  (Tb,  c,  ii.). 


*  Agsitiiajpchid.  §  23-29,  ed.  MuUer; 
Diodor.  iii,  12-14.  Those  gold  minefl 
were  situatf  d  in  the  mountains  near 
CoB«eir,  now  occujjiod  by  the  Ababdeh 
Arabs ;  but  they  have  long  ceoied  to  be 
workud. 

*  Agatharch.  §§  31-46;  Diodor.  iU. 
15-20.  • 


^fccc 

■iaia 
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abotmded  in  these  seas :  the  shells  of  which  also  served  them 
by  way  of  roofs  under  which  to  shelter  themselyes,  as  well  as 
occasionally  as  boats  with  which  to  cross  the  sea,  for  nhort 
distances.^  This  tribe  however  did  not  dwell  near  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  but  inhabited  a  group  of  small  ishmds,  ad- 
joining the  coasts  of  Carmaaia  and  Gedrusia,  which  fronted 
the  Indian  Ocean, 

§  6,  Agatharchides  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  various 
tribes  of  Ethiopians   that  dwelt  inland,  beyond  the  regions 

npied  by  the  comparatively  civiliiced  race  that  held  the 
island  of  Meroe  and  the  district  immediately  south  of  Egypt, 
Here  he  first  mentioned  the  lihizojjhagi  (Root-eaters),  who 
dwcdt  on  the  banks  of  the  Astaboras  (Atbara)  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Nile,  and  subsisted,  as  their  Greek  name 
iiDpUed,  mainly  on  the  roots  of  reeds  and  other  water  plants 
growing  in  the  marshes.^  Adjoining  these  were  the  tribes  called 
Hylophagi  and  Spermatophagi,  who  fed  not  only  on  the  fruits, 
but  even  devoured  the  leaves  and  young  sbuots  of  trees,  whicti 
tliey  climbed  for  this  purpose  with  incredible  agility.''  Next 
to  these  came  the  Hunters  (Cyneget^^,  called  by  other  writers 
Gymnetes),  who  inhabited  a  region  abounding  in  wild  beasts, 

that  they  were  com(>elled  always  to  sleep  in  trees.  They 
excellent  archers,  and  were  thus  able  to  slay  even  wild 
ttlcj  panthers,  and  other  formidable  wild  beasts,  for  which 
they  lay  in  wait  as  they  quitted  their  watering-places.**  Again 
to  the  west  of  these  were  the  race  distingnished  as  Elephant*3- 
achi  or  Elephantophagi,  from  their  subsisting  almost  entirely 
n  the  flesh  of  the  elephants  which  they  killed,  with  no  other 
Weapon  than  a  sharp  axe,  with  which  they  hamstrung  the 
hnge  beasts.  So  devoted  were  they  to  this  pursuit  that 
I^olemy  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  aban<lon 
it,  in  order  to  assist  his  hunters  in  taldng  the  elephants 
alive.' 


*  Agntharoh.  §  47;  Diod^.  iii.2L 

•  A«»tiuirch.  §  50 ;  Diotlor.  iii.  23. 
'  AgaUiiirch.  §  51 ;  Diodor.  iii,  24. 


■  Id,  §  52 ;  Diod.  iu.  25. 
•  IK§5a-5$;  Diud.  2e. 
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Beyond  these  to  the  west  were  a  race  of  Ethiopians  call 
Simi  (flat-iiused)  and  towards  the  south  were  a  people  callctl 
the  Struthophagi  (ostrich-eaters),  from  the  ostriches  which 
abounded  in  their  country^  the  chase  of  which  supplied  them 
with  their  principal  meana  of  subsistence.*  Not  far  from  these 
were  the  Acridophagi  or  Locust-eaters,  a  very  black  people, 
who  supported  themselves  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  swarms 
of  locusts  that  periodically  visited  their  country.^  An  ad- 
joining region^  though  fertile  and  abounding  in  pastures,  was 
said  to  be  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  scoi^ 
pions  and  large  spiders  with  which  it  swarmed,^  The  remotest 
people  of  all  towards  the  south  were  tho  so-called  Cynamolgi 
nr  Canimulgi,  a  very  barbarous  race,  but  who  kept  numbers  of 
large  dogs  with  which  they  hunted  down  the  wild  Ciittle  that 
itiamed  in  vast  herds  over  their  torrit(>ry.* 

§  6.  The  geographical  position  of  these  races  is  in  general 
very  obscurely  indicated,  and  was  probably  but  imperfectly 
known  to  Agatharehides  himself;  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  described  were  obviously  of  Greek  invention,  not 
native  appellations.*^  But  the  notices  of  their  manners  and 
habits  are  very  curious,  and  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  modern  travellei-s — Bruce, 
Burckhardt,  and  others ;  tliough  it  is  probable  that  they  never 
were  so  strongly  characteristic  of  different  tribes  as  they  were 
regarded  by  tho  Greek  geographers.  The  same  statements 
were  copied  by  Artemidorus,  and  from  him  again  by  Stmbo, 
and  are  repeated  by  Pliny,  yElian  and  other  later  writers.  In 
fact  it  appears  probable  tliat  the  work  of  Agatharchides  was 
the  original  source  of  all  the  information  possessed  concern- 
ing the  Ethiopian  tribes  of  the  interior  by  either  Greek  or 
Koman  >\riter3  down  to  a  late  period. 


*  AgttthaToh.  §  57:  Diotl.  iii.  28, 

*  Id.  ^  58 :  Diod,  iii.  29. 
'  M§r»9;  1H.«1.  iii.  ^K). 

*  M  ^  mi  Xltod.  iii.  :u. 

*  Some  of  tliPBi?  arc  n^iin  found  at  a 
Inter  penotl  iii  Ptolemy,  wbo  lum  of 
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He  WAS  also  the  first  to  recount  many  curious  imrticulara 
C(>nceming  the  wikl  animuls  that  were  fouurl  in  these  remote 
K^ons,  and  with  which  the  hunting  expeditious  of  the  Ptole- 
mies bjwl  brought  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  into  aequuintance- 
Thus  he  described  the  camelopanl,  the  ostrich,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  several  species  of  apes  or  baboons,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Cynocephali,  Cepi  and  Sphinxes;  the  Crocottas  or 
laughing  hytena,  and  the  wikl  bulls,  whieh  he  erroneously 
8itppi>sted  to  be  carnivorous,  but  justly  described  as  animals 
of  terrible  ferocity.^  Mtev  sjieaking  of  the  huge  serpents  with 
which  these  eountrietj  were  said  to  abound  he  gave  a  very 
ctinoas  account  of  one  which  had  been  captured  and  brought 
aliTe  to  Alexandria^  where  he  had  himself  seen  it,  and  which 
waa  thirty  cubits  in  kmgth.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  all  these  ni>tices  of  the  reniote 
Ethiopian  tribes  we  find  no  trace  of  the  supposed  ubuudauce 
of  gold  among  them  which  bears  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
Cables  current  conceniing  them  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ;  an 
miBsion  the  more  singular  because  gold  is  really  found  in 
coosiderable  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  UiJ|)er 
Nile,  and  gold  mines  were  actually  opened  under  Meht^niet 
Ali  at  a  place  called  Fazoglo  in  Sennaar.^  Nor  do  the  old 
fables  concerning  the  Pygmies,  the  men  with  huge  ears,  and 
other  similar  tales  ap()ear  to  have  found  a  pkiee  in  tlio  pMges 
of  Agatharchides,  The  extension  of  more  accurate  iutbrmntion 
ma  gradually  disphicing  all  such  fictitious  creations;  it  was 
fiotnd  at  least  that  they  di<l  not  exist  in  Ethiojiia. 

§  7.  lleturning  from  these  remote  regions  towards  the  unrUi, 
aQfl  the  ex>untries  bc»rdering  on  the  Ited  Sea,  Agatharrlli^k^s 
next  pnx^eeded  t4>  describe  the  Troghnlytie,  a  peupln  inhalHtiug 
ihe  mountain  mngea  that  liorder  the  Ited  Si-a  un  the  west,  at 
more  or  less  distance  from  the  coiist,  throughout  almost  its 


I  7S :   Diodor  iii.  86, 


*  Am  turaally  liappena,  howe?^,  it 
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whole  length.^  Though  less  barbarous  thao  the  Ichthyophagi 
of  the  cotist^,  the  Troglodytes  were  still  in  a  very  rude  con- 
dition; they  dwelt  principally  in  eaves, — from  whence  their 
name — went  almost  naked,  and  had  their  wives  in  common ; 
but  they  had  extensive  flocks  and  herds,  of  which  they  drank 
the  milk  and  blood,  as  well  as  consumed  the  flesh.  It  was 
their  custom  to  put  to  death  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well 
as  those  afflicted  by  any  protracted  disease.  Their  habits  of 
lilc  were  doubtless  determined  in  great  measure  by  local  con- 
ditions; and  those  of  the  mountain  tribes  who  inhabit  the  same 
ranges  at  the  present  time  are  still  very  little  removed  from 
barbarism*  But  ancient  writers  were  chiefly  impressed  with 
their  habit  of  dwelling  in  caves,  and  hence  applied  the  name  | 
of  Troglodytes  to  the  people  adjoining  the  western  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb* 

After  this  general  description  of  the  habits  of  the  Troglo- 
dytes Agatharchides  appears  to  have  given  in  some  detail  a 
more  particular  account  uf  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
or  the  Troglodytic  coast,  as  it  was  generally  termed,  not, 
however,— so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  existing  abstracts — 
giving  a  regular  Periplus  or  eninueration  of  the  pjrts,  islands 
and  headlands,  but  merely  noticing  the  more  interesting 
and  striking  natural  phenomena.  Thus  he  mentioned  the 
hot  springs  near  Arsinoe;  the  Scarlet  Mountain  near  Myos 
Hormus/  the  extensive  bay  called  Foul  Bay  {xoXTroq  *Ajcdr 
fiapros)  from  the  rocks  and  ehoiils  with  which  it  alxjunded, 
and  the  island  of  Topazes,  celebrated  for  the  gems  of  that 
name  ;^  but  did  not  even  notice  the  important  port  of  Bere- 
nice in  the  same  neighbourhood.  From  thence  to  Ptolemais 
Epitheras  (the  great  hunting-station  of  the  Ptolemies)  the  sea 


•  AgtttliftTch.  $§  61-68;  Diodar.  ML 

32.  as. 

*  0/uoi?niiug  the  ponition  of  thia 
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wms  said  to  bo  Tory  shallow  and  abotinduig  in  sea-weed  and 
sand-banks,  so  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  navigatian  for  the 
liirge  ships  that  were  required  for  the  transport  of  the  ele- 
phaata.  But  beyond  Ptolem^s  the  coast  trended  towards  the 
east,  while  the  sea  became  deep  and  open,  and  presented  no 
difficoities  to  the  navigator,  though  abounding  in  huge  fish 
and  sea  monsters  of  various  kinds.  The  adjoining  tracts  were 
Umraeaed  by  rivers,  which  took  their  rise  in  the  Psebcean 
mountains  ^ — a  name  by  which  the  author  must  have  meant 
t*.i  designate  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  though  he  applies 
the  same  name  to  the  promontories  that  close  in  the  month 
of  the  golf,  and  form  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.*  It  is 
aingiilar  that  he  appears  to  have  given  no  particulars  con- 
eerniag  these  straits,  or  the  cinnamon  and  spice  producing 
landfl  beyond  them. 

§  8.  Instead  of  this  he  returned  (according  to  our  existing 
alislfacts)  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis  or  the  inmast 
bij^ht  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  proceeded  to  describe  in  oon- 
sidenible  detail  the  Arabian  coast  of  that  sea.*  Many  of 
Ae  {loints  mentioned  may  be  recognized  without  difficulty, 
tbottgh  his  description,  at  least  as  transmitted  to  us,  is  un- 
ipanied  with  any  statement  of  distances.  Thus  the  spot 
aed  PhoBuicon,  or  the  palm-grove,  on  the  Gulf  of  Heroo- 
poligp  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  modem  Tor,  still  famous 
tar  it«s  groves  of  palm-trees ;  the  headland  that  separates  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah  (now  called  Riis  Jfahomed)  with 
tlie  smidl  island  lying  off  it,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Island  of 
Seals*  are  clearly  described ;  the  barren  and  precipitous  rocks 
that  bonnd  the  coast  for  a  considerable  distance  in  one  |>art, 
the  swarm  of  small  islands  in  another,  and  the  marshy  and 
wdmIimI  tract  that  succeeds,  are  found  well  to  agree  with  the 
obeervations  of  modem  voyagers/    The  names  of  the  different 


»  Agailiaich.  $  84 ;  Diodor.  iiL  4L 
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Arabian  tribes  are  of  comparatively  little  interest,  though  th4f 
of  the  Thamudeni  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  modem  Thamxid, 
a  tribe  dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hedjaz.  The 
Debee,  who  dwelt  along  the  coast  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  same  region,  were  noted  for  their  extensive  herds  of  camels^ 
their  territory  was  said  also  to  abound  in  gold,  which  was  found 
also  in  great  quantities  in  that  of  the  Gasanda^  or  Gasanden- 
aes,  fiu'ther  towards  the  south.^  No  gold  is  now  known  ^ 
exist  in  these  regions.  ^ 

§  9.  South  of  these  tribes,  occupying  the  south-western  comer 
of  Arabia,  were  situated  the  Sabteans,  a  nation  of  a  very  tliffer- 
ent  character.  It  is  especially  to  Agatharchides  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  this  people,  which  gave  origin  to  the  name  of 
Arabia  Felix  applied  to  this  portion  of  the  peninsnla^  iuid 
which  continued  to  be  repeated  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
down  to  a  late  period,®  The  territory  of  Yemen  is  indeed 
naturally  the  most  fertile  part  of  Arabia,  but  it  wa«  the  ex* 
trui;*rdinary  abuntlance  of  spices  that  constituted  the  great 
wealth  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  quantity  of  these  that 
we  are  told  the  inhabitants  were  debilitat<?d  by  the  excess  of 
fragrant  odours,  and  compelled  to  burn  bitumen  and  goata' 
beards  in  order  to  count enict  their  influence  (I).  The  seaK^oast 
pro<luced  balsam,  cassia,  and  another  fragrant  plant,  which  was 
not  exported,  as  its  perfume  did  not  last ;  in  the  interior  were 
fcreatB  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  cinnamon  and  other  odoriferous 
trees,  mixed  with  jMiIma  and  tall  reeds***  But  besides  the  spices 
thus  produced  in  their  own  country,  they  imported  them  in 
large  quantities  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  (the  Regio 
Cinnamomifera),^  and  again  exported  them  to  the  6nrK>und- 


'  AgatiiarchiO.  §§  92-96 ;  Died.  iii. 
45. 

•  Id.  fi  97-102  :  ap,  Diod.  cc.  46, 47  ; 
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ing   tuitiotis.     The  great  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  fact 
dcrtTefl  mainly  frtim  their  trade  in  these  comniodities,  which 
considered   as   the   most    lucrative   knuwii,   and   having 
carried  on  by  the  Sabeeans  for  centuries  past  had  been 

■the  means  of  accnmulating  enornioits  quantities  of  gohl  ami 
gilver  in  the  country.  Hence  they  had  mugnilicent  palaces, 
resplendent  with  gold,  silver,  ^md  precious  stones  j  they  drank 

I  from  goblets  of  gold,  studded  with  gems,  and  even  their  seats 
conches  were  overlaid  with  silver.     Their   capital   city 
I  called  by  Agatharchides  Saba,  but  it  appears,  as  we  learn 

[from  Arteraidorus,  to  have  also  borne  the  name  of  Mariubn, 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  modern  name  of  Blareb,  the 
rains  <if  which  are  still  extant  about  SU  miles  E.  of  the  present 
capittil  of  Yemen.^ 

$  10.  Besides  this  trade  their  ports  on  the   Indian  Ocean 
were   the   re-sort   of  numerous   ships   from   the  neiglibouring 

I  countries  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  together  with 

many  traders  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  :^  and  they  thus 
became  the  principal  entreiiot  of  the  trade  with  India,  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  probably  through  this  channel  that 

I  the  Alexanilrian  merchants  obtained  their  Indian  commodities. 
The  stories  concerning  the  wealth  of  the  Haba^ans,  as  well  as 
others  concerning  their  luxurious  habits  of  life,  are  evidently 
^ross  exaggerations,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country 
was  really  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing 

I  cummerce,  which  was  carried  on  i>artly  by  sea,  but  U}  a  con- 

I  siderable  extent  also  by  land  caravans  passing  through  the 
territory  of  the  Jlinnn^ans  (the  Hedjaz)  to  the  city  of  I*etra, 
which  had  already  become  a  great  empjuiiim  for  the  trade  from 
oU  parts  of  Arabia/     Thither  also  repaired   caravans  frum 


L^   of  bidea  (^tp}iarlvoi% 
litly  flimilur  to  thoiwj  io 

*  ATtL'midt^^nm    up.    8trab.    xvL    i, 
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placo  whore  Alpxaii«ler  foundPil  a  navnl 
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Gerrha,  which  had  beeome  the  chief  emporium  on  the  east  side 
of  Arabia,  so  that  its  inhiibitanta  were  said  to  rival  the  SabaBims 
in  opulence,** 

No  geographical  indications  are  preserved  by  Agatharchides 
(to  judge  from  our  existing  extracts),  of  the  outer  coast  of 
Arabia,  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean^  and  the  vague  notice 
of  certain  islands  to  the  souths  of  great  fertility  which  may 
possibly  refer  to  Soeotora  and  the  neighbouring  islets,  is  of  the 
most  indelinite  character.  But  it  seems  probable  that  an 
allnaion  at  the  end  of  his  work  *  to  some  islands  recently  dis- 
covered in  this  part  of  the  world  must  refer  to  those  just  men- 
tioned. His  account  of  the  astrouomicul  phenomena  observed 
in  these  southern  regions  is  in  great  part  inaccurate  and 
absurd,  and  can  only  have  been  gathered  from  ignorant  navi- 
gators, who  did  not  themselves  understand  the  phenomena 
which  they  reported.' 

Upon  the  much  controverted  question  of  the  cause  of  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  Agatharclii<les  entertained  sound 
views,  attributing  them  to  heavy  and  continuous  rains  taking 
place  in  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  from  the  summer  solstice 
to  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  a  fact  which  was  attested,  as  he 
observes,  by  the  natives  of  the  neighbaiiring  regions,* 

§  11.  One  other  passage  of  Agatharchides*  deserves  notice 
from  the  light  it  incidentally  throws  upon  the  navigation  of 
his  day.  After  pointing  out  the  contra^at  between  the  Ethio- 
pians in  the  south,  and  the  Scythians  in  the  north,  resulting 
from  the  extremes  of  climate  in  the  two  cases,  he  adds  that, 
after  all,  the  intervals  which  separate  these  extremes  are  not 
go  very  great.  For  that  many  i>er8ons  sailing  with  vessels 
carrying  cargoes,  and  having  a  lavourable  wind,  would  reach 
Rhodes  in  ton  days,  from  the  Palus  Btajotis ;  from  thence  it 
was  only  four  days*  sail  to  Alexandria,  and  ten  days*  voyage  up 


■  AgAthnrch.  §§  87,  lOJL 

•  Id.  §  no. 
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tke  Nile  from  thence  would  suffice  in  many  cases  to  reach  the 
ooaiincd  of  Ethiopia.  So  that  a  continuous  voyage  of  twenty- 
four  days  was  sufficient  to  pass  from  the  coldest  regions  of  the 
world  to  the  hottest.  The  shortness  of  the  time  here  allowed 
far  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  is  remarkable,  and  could  certainly 
f>iily  apply  to  very  exceptional  cases.  But  the  statement 
csanoermng  the  time  in  which  the  voyage  was  frequently 
made  fiam  the  Pal  us  Meeotis  to  Alexandria  is  curious  aud 
instructive. 


Section  3. — Artemidorus. 

1 1,  Nearly  contemporary  with  AgatharcLidea  was  Arte- 
yuiOHUS,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  who,  like  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  studied  and  wrote  at  Alexandria,  We  are 
toW  that  he  flourished  in  the  IGOth  Olympiad  (B.C.  104-101  % 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  geographical  work  was  not  published 
until  after  that  of  Agatharchidesj  of  which  he  made  great  use. 
His  principal  work  was  a  general  treatise  on  geography,  in 
whii^h,  however,  special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxino  Seas,  of  which  it 
OtrntAine^i  a  full  aud  detailed  Periplus.^  Artemidorus  himself 
had  examined  a  large  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  had  even  visited  Gados  and  the  Sacred  Promontory,  which 
ho  described  from  personal  inspection.^  In  regard  to  the  west 
of  Europe  genemlly  he  appears  to  have  collected  much  valuable 
mfarmation,  and  is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo  as  correcting 


*  This  H  tiu'  smu'TOPnt  of  lib  cjnto- 
intoer  lUrL'Ittn  of  Her»cle«,  *ApT«^^i- 
B^ag  Bi  4  *£<^^<rioi  y^dfypanpoi  nark  r^p 

'  Iliu^ianuA  of  Hi^riiclen,  who  liiul 
<3(aDpo»0(l  naepitomi^of  htM  woik, sp<'nkii 
ol  il  A*  if  it  wc*fo  t»n]y  h  T  '  f  th*> 
Mcdilcmirteao,   th«»u^)i  -to 

I  bookei.    But  it  b  c^.-  - ..  .    ..at  it 
[  adi*Beripii(iii  of  other  rogioiui 


besides.  Stepbauua  of  Byzantium  cites 
his  litiitements  eonctmiiig-  Tapnobjiie, 
which  were  found  iu  biji  niutli  book 
(a.  ?,  Taitf>o$dvri}. 

*  Id.  ihid.  pp.  64,  65  ;  Stnibo»  iir.  p, 
137.  Ho  correctly  Htatc<l  that  tho 
Bjirrod  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent), 
which  was  placed  by  KratrjathencB  ut 
five  days'  voyage  from  GudiB,  was  not 
in  reality  distant  from  thut  city  more 
Umn  1700  stndia  (Strabo.  ill  p.  149). 
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the  errors  of  earlier  writers,  such  as  Tiraa?ii8  and  Eratosthenes, 
though  he  fell  into  others  in  his  turn/  Throughont  his  work 
indeed  Strabo  appears  to  have  made  use  of  Artemidorus  as 
one  of.  his  principal  iuithorities :  but  as  usual  he  only  citm 
him  in  peculiar  and  exceptional  cases,  where  he  has  occasion 
either  to  censure  his  statements,  or  refer  to  them  aa  super- 
seding those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  absence  of  the 
original  work  it  is  imixvsaible  for  iis  to  judge  of  the  advance 
really  made  by  Artemidorus  in  the  knowledge  of  Western 
Europe,  as  compared  with  Polybius  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
his  successor  Posidouius  on  the  other.  But  it  is  proliable  that 
he  still  possessed  very  imperfect  information  concerning  the 
external,  or  Atlantic  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  still 
more  of  liritain,  Marcianus  of  lleraclea,  a  late  wTiter,  describes 
Artemidorus  as  a  very  valuable  authority  for  the  geography  of 
the  Mediterranean,  his  Periplus  of  which  he  regarded  us  so 
accurate  that  he  himself  composed  an  abridgement  of  it.** 
But  his  knowledge  of  the  external  oceaUj  btith  towards  the 
west  and  the  east,  is  justly  regarded  by  the  same  authority  as 
veiy  vague  and  confused.  With  regard  to  the  Red  Sea  indeed 
and  the  nations  adjoining  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  the 
Ethiopian  tribes  of  the  interior,  Artemidorus  seems  to  have 
done  little  more  than  copy  Agatharchides,  his  account  of  them, 
which  has  been  ]>reserved  to  us  by  Strabo,*^  being  in  great  part 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  earlier  writer.     He,  how- 


*  MmU-,  lii  pf>.  137»  148,  150;  iv* 
pp.  18H»  1H5,  19S. 

*  A  frsigiiiout  **npno*t>d  to  hiivo 
formt^^l  [lift  f\f  tLiH  ribridgtraeiit  will 
bo  foiiTiil  in  HuJ»f>ii*fl  Gfotjraphi  Gtxd 
Miitorm,  torn,  i,  pp.  G0-7J,  uml  Li  ia- 
clu'led  in  tbo  VMluabk*  tvlilitja  by  M. 
Miller  of  tin*  worki§  oi'  MiLreI:mii»  of 
HcTftflctt  ikiid  sftmv  other  miuor  geo- 
ffrnpheri*  (8vf>.  Paris,  I83t>),  aj*  well  us 
111  the  colligation  *if  the  G*>otjTaphi  Grneei 
MinoftM  by  L'*  Miiller  (tfnu.  \.  pp.  568- 
572).  Hut  it  iii*cniH  cotinin,  fur  poiTiU*^] 
iiut  by  the  lu&t  editor,  that  Ibu  extant 
tnigiueiit  t^oes  not  boinug  to  tbo 
tibtidguiucut  of  ArtL'iuidoruii,  but  tcj 


that  of  MenippuB,  a  tvritt-r  of  tlic 
Augustan  ago,  of  whrtgu  work  AturtManiia 
bad  ulao  mad*^  an  epitome. 

•  Strubtj,  xvi.  4,  <;§  5-19»  pp.  7C9-77«. 
No  incniion  i*  rrinde  of  AptlbtirchMcs 
by  Stnibo  in  t'f'DnecUon  with  tlm  dc- 
^ription,  tliousi^  to  elstwbcru  (p>  77i*) 
oite»  iiim  at  ^ci^ond  band  in  reapcvt  U» 
the  origin  of  tie  name  of  the  Hcd  Sua. 
It  U  evident  tlmt  he  biv<l  never  ni^i  u 
his  original  work,  imd  knew  only  tbiit 
of  Arttrnitb>nji^»  Tho  two  are  printod 
Btdo  by  aide  by  C.  Milllir,  from  wbisnoi' 
it  IB  rcftdily  geen  hiiw  clnt^dy  Ibu  one 
\B  oopbd  frfiiii  tbc  otJier. 
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frrer,  added  a  re^lar  Peripliis  of  the  Red  Sea,  giving  the 
distances  from  port  to  port,  and  from  heatlland  to  hoadhind, 
which  are  not  found  in  our  existing  extracts  from  Agatharcliitles, 
and  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge.' 
He  described  also  in  detail,  though  without  giving  distances, 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Htraits  and  the  Promontory  of 
I*eire  to  the  Southern  Horn  (Noti  Keras),  under  which  name 
he  degignated  the  eastern  extremity  of  Africa,  now  known  as 
Cape  Goardafui.^  He  wtis  aware  that  IVom  thence  the  coast 
trended  away  towards  the  south,  but  in  this  direction,  he  adds, 
nothing  more  was  known  of  it,^  On  this  aide  therefore 
geography  bad  made  no  progress  since  the  days  of  Era- 
toslhenea. 

§  2,  In  regard  to  India  on  the  other  hand  Artemidorus 
app«*ars  to  have  followed  inferior  authorities,  and  his  account  of 
thai  country  is  treate*!  by  Strabo  as  superficial  and  inaccurate. 
The  statement  quoted  from  him  concerning  the  course  of  tlio 
Ganges  does  not  however  bear  out  this  censure:  he  descrihed  that 
tfrer  as  flowing  from  the  Emodi  Mountains  (one  of  the  names 
cmder  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  Himalaya)  towards  the 
eoQth«  till  it  reached  a  city  chilled  by  iho  same  name  (Ganges) 
an*'  '  turning  to  the  east  and  hoMing  that  course  as  far  as 
Pn  J  and  its  outflow  into  the  sea.*     His  estimate  of  the 

rise  of  Taprobiine — which  he  stated  to  be  7000  statlia  in  length 
an<l  5000  in  breadth* — though  greatly  exaggerated,  did  not 


length  at  ehe  Rod  8cii 

ting  ja*t 

..  .w.u..,.  ,..,    or     HOr> 


£* 


'.oSpiay  odx#r^  ip^friy^ 

WMiAicr.    III.  f  H,  [K  774. 

•  SUmb.  XT.  p.  719.  Though  of 
ao«m  not  Atrictly  accurate^  thj«  de- 
•eripcicm  is  nmlotihti  4ly  an  imorovc* 
tBCiilotilhiirocoivixl  idea  that  it  Uowed 


simply  from  we*t  to  cfi&t  Its  large 
affluent,  abomuUu2r  in  crooudilca  nnd 
ilolphhi*,  whioh  he  caUed  G^^lauea,  ia 
otherwise  utikiiown,  but  it  ^ei ma  pro- 
Uihie  that  the  true  ri.'tidiuir  is  Oi^dwjs, 
*}r  *\ofidv^jj  as  hu^gcisted  by  the  must 
recent  t»«Utors,  Corny  and  Rramur  {(id 
Iftr  )  •  in  whif^h  case  w©  buve  here  the 
firht  mciiition  by  ixaiue  of  the  Jumna. 

^  fcitepliau,  Byz,int.  «,  v,  TtKirpo^Ayri. 
Our  existing  t'jxt  of  Sttpbanus  givca 
only  500  )5l(idi<i  fnr  the  bre^idth  of  the 
iithm'K  but  tbut  in  ckuirly  eirr*.iuenuft, 
niid  tiiera  m  Uttio  doubt  thiit  wu  t^houk) 
rood*  na  jauj^ipjejitcd  by  Forbtger,  ir<i^a- 

KifTxiKitDv  for  'WtVTaXOaitlf¥. 
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differ  materially  from  that  given  by  other  geographere:  the 
vast  size  o(  that  island  having  become  a  received  fact  in  tra- 
ditional geography.  Towards  the  north  his  knowledge  was 
Wtinded  by  the  same  limits  as  that  of  his  predecessore : 
beyond  the  Tanais,  he  stated,  nothing  was  knoim,  but  that 
Sarmatian  tribes  occupied  the  regions  to  the  north,^ 

5  3.  Artemidorus  is  censured  by  his  epitomizcr  Marcianus  aa 
deficient  in  accnrato  geographical  knowledge,*  by  which  he 
probably  means  that  he  made  no  attc^mpt  to  determine  the 
position  of  places  by  their  latitude  and  longitude  (in  the 
manner  subsequently  introduced  by  Ptolemy) ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  ho  bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  determination  of 
distances,  and  not  only  produced  in  this  manner  the  most 
accurate  Periplus  in  detail  that  had  yet  been  put  tc>gether  of 
the  internal  seas  (the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine),  but 
entered  into  an  elaborate  computation  of  the  total  length  of 
the  habitjible  world,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Sacred  Prumontory,  which  is  adopted  by  Pliny  as  the  most 
accurate  known  to  him.  It  will  be  worth  while  briefly  to 
compare  the  results  with  those  arrived  at  by  Eratosthenes.* 

The  whole  distance  from  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gauges  to  Gades  he  cuniputed  at  68,545  stadia ;  a  sum 
total  which  he  made  up  as  fi^Uows.  Prom  the  mouth  of  the 
Granges  through  India  and  Parthia  to  Myriandms  on  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  he  reckoned  41,725  stadia :  thonce  by  the  mimt  direct 


»  PUn,  H.  N.  ii.  108.  §  246. 

irrrat,  EpiL  p.  65. 

*  We  hftvtj  here  the  adYoutage  that 
beflidea  the  extraf^t  giTCn  by  PUny  (fl. 
N.  it.  108t  §  242,  foMX  who  has  oon^ 
Terted  the  etadia  iuto  RomftQ  miles,  we 
find  tliftt  the  mcMUPementa  agree  so 
oxartly  with  ih<^B«  given  by  Agathe- 
menui  [Gto<jraph.  i.  4)  a«  to  leave  no 
cloobt  that  Ixjth  are  taken  directly  from 
the  same  eouroo.  The  two  gtitcments 
thus  serve  matnnlly  to  correct  one 
another;  and  AgsUhomerus  hn8  in 
many  instaneee  supplied  detalU  whidi 
are  wanting  in  Pnoy.    The  niimlK^ra 


are,  aa  ustial,  frequently  corrupt,  but 
by  ooin paring  the  two  linta,  and  the 
details  with  the  suiui  total,  they  can  in 
moat  instances  be  restored  with  reason- 
able ci*rtftinty. 

It  id  unfortunate  that  ArtemidoniSk 
ID  HUiting  tliC'i^e  diHta]jCf.-s,  appt'ars  to 
have  reckoned  them  all  from  Gades: 
while  Emtowthenua  and  other  wnt«^rs 
generaUy  rnckaned  them  from  the 
i^tmit  of  the  Columns,  and  we  do  not 
know  exactly  tlu^!  ♦Ii«*tance  as-signwl  by 
Artemidorus  bttweon  thc^  two.  But 
the  interval  ia  »LiiUhI  by  Stral^j  at  750, 
or  800  Ktndiii ;  atid  the*  diflerence  is 
imnutteri^d  (t!>tmbo,  lit.  1*  p.  HO). 


ARTEMnX>H08. 


CDiirBe  bj  sea,  touching  at  Cyprus,  Patara  in  Lycia,  the  islauds 
€»f  Bhodes  and  ^Vstypatea,  the  promontory  of  Ttenarus  in 
Ijmonia,  Cape  Pachyous  ami  Lilyba^um  in  Sicily  and  Camlis 
in  Sardinia,  to  Gades  26,820.*  To  this  he  added  3932  stadia 
from  Gades  by  the  Sacred  Promontory  to  that  of  the  Artabri 
(Cape  Finisterre)^  which  he  appears  to  have  considered — con- 
trary to  the  rec^eived  opinion  among  his  contemporaries — as 
Ite  mo6t  westerly  point  of  Europe. 

§  -4.  But  besides  this  computation^  which  (as  will  be  seen) 
did  not  differ  materially  fi-om  that  of  Eratosthenes,  though 
based  upon  more  accurate  measurements  in  detail^  Artemi- 
dcxnis  gare  another  estimate,  founded  as  far  as  possible  upon 
itmeimry  or  terrestrial  measurements,  which  he  regarded  as 
mot^  trustworthy  than  those  by  sea/  •  This  second  line  fvo- 
ceeiled  across  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Eaphrates,  a  distance  which  he  reckoned  at  41,350  st-adia:'* 
tlience  to  Mazaca  in  Cappadocia  2550 ;  thence  through  Phrygia 
and  Caria  to  Ephesus  3320  stadia ;  from  Ephesus  across  the 
^gean  Sea  to  Delos  1600,  and  thence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
1700  stadia.  Thence  he  drew  the  line  by  Patrce,  Leucadia, 
Coreyia,  to  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  and  thence  across 
Ae  sea  to  Brundusium,  which  he  placed  at  3880  stadia  from 
Corinth :  thence  to  Kome  by  land  2880  stadia.     From  Rome 


•  K«ie  B,  p.  102. 

^  III  te^ard  to  this  number  t^e  1168. 
kfih  of  Pliny  bud  Agruthcmenu  Tary 
im^f  11  alitor  «  Dote).  Ab  we  know  Arom 
B^lio  thiit  Aitenadorus  correctly  re- 

Ibe  dUt&nce  frL>m  Gadefi  to  the 
Ptf'UKiritory  to  1700  tsliulfft,  it 

dIAcalt  to  l>elieve  Umt  he  re- 
»rded  the  otlur  m  projecting  more 
ibui  dOOO  i>t»diB,  or  (hccijrding  to  one 
r^^ng)  tDore  tluiti  5000  d&dia  farther 

•  The  exprcsKion  "nil a  vip,  qiMf 
trf%i^^  tlloere  teircroo  tnaximc  pat*  t  a 
iWnv^v:'  tit.  \»  indeed  found  only  in 

it  not  in  Agfttlietneniii,  but  it 
lily  mn©i  pi o> able  that  it  pr<v 

QkAKi*^  umn  Afl4 niidomti  and  not  from 

FltDf  liiitjftrlf 

VOL.   II. 


•  No  detaila  ar©  htre  given :  but  on 
the  former  line  AgutbcmeruB  reckons 
16.000  stodiu  from  the  tnouth  of  the 
Oang^a  to  that  of  thf^  Indna :  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Cafipian  Gatt-s  15,300: 
and  thence  to  the  Ku|shratea  10,050: 
making  up  pret^ii:el>'  the  sum  here 
stated.  The  point  on  the  Euphrates 
«afl  proljatdy  the  Zt^ugina  (oppoeiie 
Bir)^  frrm  whence  was  the  ghorteat 
overland  rout©  to  Myriandrua. 

Strati o  tttftlea  (p.  tJfi4)  tlat  Artemi- 
donia  agT^eil  with  Eratohthenea  in 
regard  to  the  din  it  dibtance  from  the 
EuphrDtea  to  India ;  and  we  know  that 
EratoMhcntu  rerkontd  in  round  num- 
bers 40,000  stadia;  but  tloubtlens  tho 
direrejwtUry  was  rf|B:iirded  by  Btrabo 
ne  imnmteiiab 

F 
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he  followed  the  line  of  the  Roman  roads  to  Scingoniagiis  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  a  distance  of  519  lloman  miles  or 
4152  stadia;  thence  to  Illiberis  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
3747  stadia,  and  thence  through  8pain  to  Gad»?s  6650  stadia.* 
The  whole  result  thus  obtained  was  71,5tW  stadia:  an  excess 
of  more  than  3000  stadia  over  his  other  estimate,  which  wa« 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  devious  course  that  this  second 
line  had  in  (wet  pursued.  Of  the  extent  of  those  deviations 
Artemidorus  had  undoubtedly  no  idea,  but  it  is  diflScult  to 
suppose  that  he  really  regarded  Ephesus,  t'orinth,  Bnmdusium, 
Rome,  Susa*  Illiberis  and  Gades,  as  situated  nearly  enough 
in  the  same  latitude  to  allow  of  a  line  passing  through  those 
points  presenting  any  approximation  to  a  measurement  of 
the  earth's  longitude.^  'Yet  we  find  no  indication  of  his  having 
applied  any  subsequent  correction  to  the  sum  t<3tal  thus 
attained :  and  it  appears  certain  that,  while  Artemidorus  de- 
serves great  credit  for  having  seen  the  important  advantjige  to 
be  derived  from  the  Eoman  roads,  with  their  measured  dis- 
tonces,  he  still  failed  to  see  the  necessity  of  applying  to  these 
iHnerary  distances  the  corrections  necessary  in  order  to  deduce 
from  them  any  geographical  results* 

§  5.  He  next  proceeded  to  give  in  like  manner  a  measure- 
ment of  the  breadth  of  the  habitable  world  from  the  Ethiopian 
Ocean,  which  he  placed  5000  stadia  to  the  south  of  Meroe ' — 


•  Aunthemems,  §  17  :  Plin.  H.N,  iL 
108,  §  244.  The  ntunbers  in  the  two 
lust  vaae»  Ate  coirtipt  and  erroDeous  io  iJl 
mtr  MSS.  I  lia?e  iMkipted  Uie  eorrec* 
lions  propoKHt  by  C.  MiiUer.  The  ^um 
total  being  fl:]ce<),  aa  Apttliemerui^  and 
PUny  here  coincide,  the  detriiiti  ttm  of 
laaa  importoni?e.  But  m  ilm  route 
fnUowetl  by  ArU^miiiorus  through  Gaul 
and  Spain  is  uncertttin,  we  cauiiot  feel 
any  aectu-ity  hb  to  the  nnmliere  pvon. 

'  It  i«  ^lUciciit  to  i<ny  n)ugldy  that 
Epbe^na  und  CDriath  are  in  alkmt  3^ 
N.  hit^  Rome  about  4*i'\  fiuAa  (SciQga- 
mftgui^X  ftbov<?  45 ^  and  Qadoi  SOJ*'. 

It  appears  uUnntit  more  fiirange  that 
tn  II  8C«  witli  which  the  Gree k^  were 
fiO  Will   iu'<]Uiiluk.HJ   iu  that  U'tween 


Greece  and  Italy,  he  <?otild  auppoae 
thfit  n  line  frorii  ratrn^  by  ]veacadi% 
0>rcyrii.  niid  the  Aoroccruuoitiu  Pro- 
moiitory  Ut  Brmidu^imo  would  nearly 
coin<?id«  with  a  pn>longiitif>n  of  the 
l^antllfl  til  rough  Epheaiu  and  OirtaUi, 
But  when  we  come  to  oon^idci  the  map 
of  the  Meditemmean  aa  coiieeivt.^  by 
Btrubo,  we  ahall  see  that  it  in  grc«t 
meaeuro  ngreea  with  thui  afittuiuption 
of  Artomidorusu 

*  The  mention  or  thiii  Elhiopian 
Ocean  is  very  remarkable,  TlifjUj^th 
Strabo  has  preserved  to  ms  sncb  eopiou« 
extmotd  from  the  i>art  of  the  w^ork  of 
Arteuiidonui  relating  to  the  Erythrsan 
Sc'a  and  tho  hiihiopiun  tribes,  (ht're  la 
no  incntton  of  anything  oorresjioiiding 


HM^I 
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to  the  TanaiSy  hie  extreme  limit  to  the  north.  This  also  he 
reckoned  along  two  difterent  lines,  both  however  proceeding 
frfiin  Alexandria  by  Rhodes  to  Tenedos  and  the  mouth  of  the 
HeUe^p-jnt^  and  thence  by  the  Bosphorus  to  Cajie  Carambis, 
fmm  whence  it  crossed  the  Euxine  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Pains  Mipotis  and  thence  to  the  month  of  the  Tanais.  The 
two  calculations  (into  the  details  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter)  gave  as  their  results  18,056  and  18,690  stadia  respec- 
'  ■  'rom  Alexandria  to  the  month  of  the  Tanais.  Adding 
I  -  :v'  the  distance  from  Alexandria  to  Meroe,  which  he 
fstimat^^l,  in  accordance  with  Eratosthenes,  at  10,00(J  stadiu, 
and  that  to  the  Ethiopian  Ocean  at  5000  more,  we  should  obt^un 
totals  of  33,056  and  33,690  stadia,  the  last  of  which  cor- 
n^ponds  exactly  with  that  given  by  Pliny  (according  to  the 
lies!  MS*l.)  of  4212  miles  or  33,696  stadia.*  He  thus  arrived 
at  the  same  conclnsion  with  Eratosthenes  that  the  breadth  of 
the  inhabited  world  was  rather  less  than  half  its  length.  Their 
results  were  however  based  on  a  very  different  calculation ; 
Enii  "  -i  having  extended  his  measurement  far  to  the 
nort  I  vthia  in  order  to  attain  the  latit,ude  of  Thule,  while 

Ajtemidoms  carried  his  farther  to  the  south,  to  the  supposed 
Ethiopian  Ocean. 

§  6.  Besides  these  principal  lines,  numerous  other  distances 
aiB  cite<l  from  Artemidorus  by  Strabo,  the  most  important  of 
x^bich  are  those  given  along  a  line  of  itinerary  route  from 
Ephceus  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  expressly  described  as 
b^li^  Ihe  high-road  followed  by  all  who  travelled  towards  the 


irj   ih] 


riprf^oD.    It  would  seem  as 

bfld  supposed  the  sea 

l   from    the    Southtrn 

wafl  the  fortht»t  poiDt 

Fti  once  to  \hv  Boiith  of 

'     ''f^noe,  AH  Vie  bftve 

_  loii  of  CiimtiiDon 

1   ulth   tiie   i^ciu- 

it  n  dklmioe 


ILi  1111}  ijtiMjTU^jtit   Or^tci   ^nim/ref 


(i<m.  ii,  p.  481).  The  old  editioui*  of 
Agathemcras  all  gave  8O00  stadia  for 
the  fir^t  t»tage  in  llieniea^urenieut— the 
difitauce  from  the  Ethio])bii  Or<>ati  Ut 
Meroe— hut  all  the  h<?st  BISH.  hnvo 
5000;  and  thia  ag^rocM  wilii  the  result 

S'ven  by  Pliny  aeffnUng  to  the  best 
8S* :  the  rec<?ive<l  text  of  later  tdi- 
tloiw  (including  that  of  Billi^)  huving 
been  alt*  red  in  accordance  i^ith  a  eon- 
jeefiireof  HarduinV,  m\  a^  to  correi$]:M>nd 
with  the  irroneous  jeading  of  Agathe- 
mtfua. 

F  2 
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east,*  It  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Jlfeander  to  Laodieea, 
thence  through  Phrygia,  the  Paroreif)S,  and  Lycaonia,  to  Ma- 
zaca,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  from  which  it  proceeded  to 
the  Euphrates,  at  a  place  called  Tomisa  on  the  borders  of 
Sophene  in  Ai-menia,  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
a  town  of  importance.^  From  thence  a  line  of  route  led  across 
the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  southwards  to  Samosata,  and  thence 
across  Mesopotamia.  East  of  the  Euphrates,  aec<)rding  to 
Strabo»  the  distances  given  by  Artemidorus  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  Emtosthenes;  probably  he  had  in  fact  no  fresh  i 
materials  by  which  to  correct  them.'  I 

The  work  of  Artemidorus  appears  to  have  continued  for  ai 
long   period   to  enjoy   considerable   reputation,  probably   on| 
account  of  its  general  and  systematic  character,  as  well  as  the 
accuracy  of  its  details  as  to  distances,  dimensions  of  islands, 
&c.     At  the  same  time  Strabo,  though  frequently  availing ; 
himself  of  its  authority,  does  not  place  it  on  a  par  with  those 
of  Polybius  and  Posidonius,  nor  think  it  necessary  to  enter , 
into  any  regular  exposition  of  the  system  of  its  author,  w^hich 
probably  did  not  dififer  materially  from  that  of  Eratosthenes, 

§  7.  To  the  same  period  with  Artemidorus  belong  two  other 
writers  whose  names  deserve  a  passing  mention,  as  they  left , 
geographical  works,  which,  though  now  utterly  lost,  are  fre- 
quently cited  by  later  authorities.  One  of  these  is  Metbo- 
BORUS  of  Scepsis,  who  was  a  rhet4:>rician  of  eminence,  and  \ 
played  a  considerable  part  in  political  life.  Among  his  various 
writings,  we  are  told  that  he  left  a  Periegesis,  which  must 
have  been  a  work  of  a  distinctly  geographical  character,  and 
from  which  the  statements 


quoted 


by  Pliny 


*  Artemi^lor,  ap.  6trab.  xir.  2.  p.  663. 
^vfl  £i  Kotrff  rtt  69ht  rirrpvwrai  thrwffi 

'E^^ov.  At  ft  later  period  this  line  of 
roatefleenui  to  have  ceased  to  be  Ire* 
cnieated,  aa  it  is  not  found  iq  any  of 
tne  Roman  Itineraries.  Um  details 
will  be  more  folly  examiuod  in  the 
diapter  on  Strabo's  googiaphy  of  these 


emintriea. 

*  It  is   ealled    by  Strabo    ^paitp^w 
k^iikarpiv  (xLL  %  p.  535),  and  waa  ffiVQci  j 
oyer  by  LucaUos  to  Aiiarathea,  kiiig  i 
of  Odppadocia,  uaa  reward  for  the  ter-l 
vices  he  had  rendefed  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  War. 

'  eitabo,  xiv.  2,  p.  663. 
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Stephanns  of  ByzttBtium  were  probably  taken.  Far  more 
numeToas  ore  the  citations  from  tlie  t>ther  author  above 
referred  to;  Cornelius  Alexander,  surnamed  Polyhistor, 
0©  account  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge.  He 
appears  to  have  left  a  coBsiderable  number  of  works  treating 
of  the  geography,  as  well  as  the  history  and  antiquities,  of 
different  countries,  as  Egypt,  Syria,  Lyeia,  Phrygia,  &c. :  but 
unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  them  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  jejune  citations  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  which  gene* 
tally  preserve  to  us  nothing  more  than  barren  names.^ 


Section  4. — Seymnm  Chhts, 

a  verj^  different  character  was  a  Utile  work,  which  has 
iTed  in  modern  times  far  more  attention  tlian  it  deserves, 
from  the  acx*idental  circumstance  of  its  having  bepu  in  great 
part  preserved  to  us,  while  so  many  more  valualjle  and  im- 
portant treatises  oh  the  same  subject  have  perished.  This  is 
the  little  compendium  of  geography  in  iambic  verse,  com- 
monly known,  though  without  any  foundation,  under  the  name 
of  ScYiDfus  Chiub.  It  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  period 
we  are  now  considering,  being  dedicated  to  a  certain  Nico* 
medes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who,  as  C,  Miiller  has  shown,  must 
be  ibe  third  monarch  of  the  name,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
91  to  76  B,C.^  But  the  author  is  in  reality  wholly  unknown. 
ic  principal  fragment  was  presented  in  the  same  MS.  with 
Epitomes  of  Marciimus  of  Heraclea,  and  was  in  conse- 
e  first  published  under  the  name  of  that  author — an 
attribution  clearly  erroneous.     Holstenius  and  Isaac  Vossius 


^to 


•  T1»e  fVfkji^meiiie  boUi  of  Mttrodonu 
maA  Al<rXATirl«jr  Pohhirtor  are  onll«ct«?d 
h$  CX  ItuU^r  in  hid  Fmttmenta  Jh'storf' 
mrmm  i^nK^trum^  tfim.  lu.  pp.  203-214. 
II  U  mtotstimln  wbethcr  ttic  different 
«Titiiig»  of  Alexander  quoted  by  6te- 
I  wider  the  nunea  of  Aiyvwrtiucdt 


Iff  pi  KofiioM^  fnp\  Avtciai^  Ac.,  formed 
isepurate  treatises,  or  were  pnrta  of  one 
grent  work,  but  the  former  liyputheiia 
18  the  most  probable, 

*  8ee  hia  Prolegomena  in  his  Gtogr, 
Ofxei  Min&rtSt  torn,  i.  p,  UxviL 
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were  the  first  to  attribute  it  to  Scymmis  Chius,  a  writer  cil 
more  than  once  by  late  grammarians  as  author  of  a  Peril 
gesifl :  ^  and  it  continued  to  pass  under  his  name  till  the  year 
1846,  when  Meineke,  in  republishing  the  extant  fraginents, 
showed  elcarly  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  ascribing  them 
to  that  writer*  The  real  work  of  SejTiiniis  Chius,  whose  age  is 
wholly  unknown,  appears  to  have  been  in  prose,  and  the  few 
statements  cited  from  him  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  of 
our  author/^ 

The  portions  of  the  work  that  have  been  preserved  to  us 
couBist,  first,  of  a  long  continuous  fragment  of  mors  than 
700  lines,  containing  the  introduction,  a  rambling  and  ill- 
written  prefatory  discoui'se,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  division  of  the  work  relating  to  Europe.  Besides  this, 
there  are  numerous  smaller  fmgments  concerning  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  both  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides,  which  had 
been  incorporated  by  the  author  of  the  anonymous  Periplus  of 
the  Euxine  Sea,  usually  published  as  a  kind  of  secjuel  to  that 
of  Arrian.'  All  that  related  to  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa  is 
wholly  lost  to  ns. 

§  %  The  anonymous  author  professes  to  have  composed  his 
little  work  in  imitation  of  the  chronological  treatise  of  A^^ttdlo- 
dorus,  and  in  like  manner  put  it  in  iambic  verse,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  its  being  more  easily  rememl>t?red.'*  Both  his  style  and 
his  versification  are  very  indifferent ;  and  the  work  is  wholly 


*  SoynmtiB  Cliiiis  is  oited  by  imme 
ei^vcral  timea  by  Stephxii^iiia  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  also  by  Ibe  SchoUiiflt  rni 
ApolloniuK  Rhodiu;^  iv.  284.  Notbing 
is  known  oonceniing  bim  from  oibor 

•  See  Meinoko*a  Preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  ScymiiUfl  Cliiud  (Burolin.  1846). 
Hi»  views  Imv©  Ijeen  ado|»tc4  by  C, 
Mviller  in  bis  RXH3«t  editiao  of  thti 
Gef-Hfrnphi  ffr^ri  Minor f a  [  tom,  L  Pro- 
Ickgom.  p,  Ixniv-Uxvii),  M e intake  bo w- 
rvf*r  \m»  rotttincd  tb«  name  "ii(p<»te 
lniii;u  diiorum  i»flBculorum  ubu  rcc«p- 
liim,"  nrid.  m^t  m  mutter  of  couveuieQC4^ 


I  I  bare  douo  tho  same,  wbon  I  bavo 
biw!  ncc«Hii>n  to  c)i(3  the  littlo  work  in 

I  qut!iitiou. 

I  '  Tboy  were  first  recovered,  and  di«- 
finguisbed  from  tbe  prose  text  in  wbich 
tboyaro  tbua  incorporate,  by  Uolsto- 
rnuBt  whoi)(3  arrangement  of  me  venies 
bati  b^n  generally  followed  by  tho 
later  <iditor». 

^  TV.  19-35.  It  is  RiDguliir  tbat  he 
does  notadviirt  to  ih«  grfMjranhiad  work 
of  Ap<»lltTd<>rn5,  wbicb  wixs  »l^  in 
iambic  veftiC  (tiec  abf>vt%  p.  49X  timl 
WMuld  aoem  to  furtibh  il  better  proco- 
dcut. 


doititiite  of  anytJung  like  poetical  ortiament  or  eliaracter ;  but 
Ihesa  defects  might  be  excused,  if  the  luatter  were  jnore  valu- 
aUe  or  trustworthy.  The  bc»uk  was  indeed  designed  ouly  as  a 
popfilar  compendium  for  general  use :  and  therefore  makes  no 
pretence  to  novelty  or  profound  research.*  But  while  its 
writer  giTe^  a  long  list  of  authors  whom  he  had  consulted,  or 
profeaBed  to  consult,*  he  was  wholly  without  the  exitical  skill 
ta  ei>mpare  and  discriminate  between  his  different  authorities, 
or  to  discard  the  statements  of  eiirlier  writers,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  geographical  knowledge  had  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Thus  one  of  his  principal  autliorities  is  Ephorus,  and  he  often 
makes  uoheaitMing  use  of  that  author,  without  reference  to  the 
reflidtd  of  more  recent  discoveries.  The  •■  nsequence  is  that 
his  book,  instead  of  representing  the  state  of  geographical 
kiiowk*dge  in  his  own  day,  is  a  jumble  of  confused  statements 
belonging  to  wholly  diflerent  periods.  By  far  its  greatest 
vulue  at  the  present  day  arises  from  the  notices  taken  from 
^'  '        <,  Tim?eus,  and  other  earlier  authors  (cited  with  their 

: ^ !,   concerning   the    foundation   of    the   different   Greek 

colonies  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
thia  respect  indeed  we  derive  from  it  some  important  accessions 
to  our  knowledge.  But  in  a  strictly  geographical  point  of 
▼lew  it  is  almost  wholly  worthless. 

I  3,  The  best  part  of  that  which  remains  to  us,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  which 
ia  taken  principally,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  from  Demetrius 


*  Iliettthor,  howoYer,  claims  in  one 
>{tt.  12a- 136)  to  haye  carefiiUy 


luwtiffitcxT  and  vinied  in  permn  Dot 
caly  tae  eitict  of  Grt^c^cc:  and  Aida 
llteciirf  but  tboi^'  of  Ibe  Adriatic  and 
lonUn  84'm«.  and  tlioHe  of  Tyribeniii, 
8idlyv  *nd  uUier  weetern  Jaods,  u  welt 
wm  Qkribage  and  a  great  part  of  Libja. 
B«l  it  tA  oertatn  thai  00  trace  of  any 
adilttional  io/oniiatiQtt  AmxtA  from 
llUa  tottrcie  IB  to  be  fotmd  in  tbo  yf^m, 
*  tJoforlimAlely  Uua  paaaage  of  hia 
wmk  (vT.  1 10-125)  is  odrropt*  and  tUc 


Bamcj^  of  several  of  tbe  authors  canuot 
bo  dctonuHiGd.  He  profeueea  to  have 
foUowetl  Eratotithenea  moat  of  ftll,  tben 
Ej^huniB,  Dionyt^iiiH  of  Glialcift,  who  hod 
written  five  books  on  the  irrffl-fK,  or 
foundations  of  cities,  the  Hicilinn  Cleou 
(u  writer  very  little  known,  but  cited 
also  by  Marciaiiiifi  of  HLmclcu)  and 
Timoethenea.  Thtn  foUow  guiuo  linea 
which  <Mi]moi  be  dt<;iphorcd,  ufter  which 
he  addfl  the  uamcM  of  Tiuifcus  and 
Uefodottis. 
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of  Callatift,  a  writer  otherwise  almost  unknown,^  but  who 
to  hare  been  judicious  and  well-informed*  Besides  the  Peri  pi 
of  its  shores,  we  find  many  interesting  notices  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  numerous  Milesian  and  other  Ionian  colonies  that 
bordered  ita  eircnmfereuce.^  But  of  the  Scythian  tribes  on  the 
north  his  account  is  taken  exchisively  from  Ephorus,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  progress  had  been  made  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge  in  that  quarter.  He  states  indeed  that 
the  Borysthenes  was  navigable  for  forty  days  from  its  mouth;* 
and  dwells  strongly  upon  its  commercial  advantages — its 
quantity  of  large  fish,  as  well  as  the  flocks  and  herds,  and 
crojis  of  com  on  its  fertile  banks,  so  that  he  terms  it  "  the 
most  useful  *'  of  all  rivers ;  ^  but  he  describes  it  as  inaccessible 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  ice  and  snow.  Beyond 
the  nations  that  he  enumerates,  none  of  whom  were  far  removed 
from  the  Euxine,  he  says  that  the  country  was  altogether 
nninhabitod  and  unknow^n.  The  Tanais,  he  tells  us,  was 
according  to  some  a  branch  of  the  Araxes — a  strange  miscon- 
ception, though  shared  as  we  have  seen^  even  by  Aristotle  ^^ — 
but  Ephonis  described  it  as  flowing  from  a  great  lake;  a 
statement  prcjbably  copied  from  Herodotus, 

§  4.  With  regard  to  the  west  of  Europe  his  accounts  are 
very  confused  and  erroneous,  and  evidently  reflect  the  vague 
notions  current  in  the  days  of  Ephorus  and  Timmus,  without 
reference  to  the  more  exact  information  that  was  available  at 
the  time  he  wrote.  Thus  he  represents  the  Celts  as  inhabiting 
the  whole  western  region  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gades 
and  Tartessns  (an  old  name  which  he  borrowed  from  Era- 
tosthenes^) to  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.     He  adds  a 


^  Ho  is  pmbdbly  the  same  as  the 
Dt*int4riuH,  montioued  witliout  any 
otUer  a-ijunot  by  AgittiinrchideB  (^  64), 
IIS  ooo  of  thi*  writew  who  had  givim 
the  hoit  fbCouuUuf  the  iiorthern  regions 
of  theearili, 

•  Boo  ChuiJti^r  IV,  §  2, 

*  ¥.  SlU,  This  stttkment  is  «n* 
duubtcdly  vopii.-d  frotn  Herodoltts,  and 


goes  far  to  show  that  there  is  no  oircir 

in  the  existiu^  i^X  of  tliat  ntithtir,  wlmt- 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  accuraey  uf 
hk  infomititioii. 

V.  813. 

'  Metaorclogim,  i.  13,  §  16. 

'  Tho  njinie  of  TurteiUfUd,  whii'h  wiu) 
at  first  applied  to  Uie  south  of  Spain 
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itenge  Btory  of  there  being  a  great  northern  column  at  the 

extreme  limit  of  their  country  projecting  like  a  promontory 

into  a  atormy  sea,  from  the  foot  of  which  the  Danube  (Ister) 

look  ita  rise.*   That  river  he  conceived,  in  accordance  with  the 

^kpotioD  so  long  prev^ent  among  the  Greeks,  to  flow  with  one 

^■Arm  into  the  Adriatic^  with  another  into  the  Enxine ;  and  he 

H^l^peata,  as   iisoal,  the  fables   concerning   the  Eridanus^  and 

the  amber  distilling  from  the  poplars  on  its  banks.     He  also 

pbk^es  the  Electrides,  or  Amber   Islands,  near   the  head  of 

the  Adriatic;   and  what   is   more   remarkable,  mentions  two 

other  ishuxds  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  producing  the 

finest  tin,^ 

On  the  other  hand  his  notices  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
ccMisI  of  Liguria  and  Spain,  from  Massilia  and  its  dependencies 
Rboda  near  Emporium,  and  even  the  outlying  settlement  of 
t&aoe  near  the  columns  of  Hercules,  is  exact  and  instrnctive. 
»e  same  remark  applies  to  his  account  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
icily,  concerning  which   he  had  good   authorities;   but  he 
not  even  condescend  to  mention  by  name  those  of  Punic 
n,  though  Panormus  and  Lilybfcum  were  undoubtedly  in 
his  time  among  the  most  important  cities  of  the  island.     His 
aoeonnt  of  Italy  is  in  like  manner  very  confused ;  here  again 
jjiBi  iafofmation  concerning  the  Greek  colonies  is  valuable  and 


,  grmdnAlIydiMppeared  as  the 
ae  better  &cqiiaiDted  with 
cuiiiilrj,   mncb  m  the  name  of 
my   bfiM  flriue    in    moclern    tmies. 
:  il  applktl  the  name  to 
if  Lalpe ;  but  Aitemi- 
ijjtil    himjielf  vifiitcd    the 
rteuied  that  any  floch  name 
nd  tbi^re  (Strah.  lit  2,  p.  148). 
^  etkfv  the  name  of  TaHesLEm^  to  a 
t  iruieh  l^lrabu  identitteii  with  the 
tff  Gttadfdquivjr;    aod  ho  c«5n- 
}  the  PHigion  of  Tarte«u«  ti>  be  the 
FvUh  the  land  of  ih^  Turdali^  the 
I  Aadaliiiiiu<tbid.). 
It  U  riiiijirkulile  that  our  iiuthor  do- 
tcril^  -  (v»  prcNiacing  m  uhvai* 

aag  ill;  *'thu  iitfottoip 


wuhed  tin  of  Gaul  **  aa  well  as  gold 

XpnwAr  Tf  «ai  x^^<^^  ^4p«vtra  wktiava. 

*  w.  188-195. 

ivo  li  tsar  avrWf  ff!<ri  v^iroi  mftfttn»ti 

TT.  33«,  400. 

This  IB,  09  far  aa  I  reroembor,  tho 
only  notice  con ucc ting  tho  tin  inlands 
with  the  Adriatia  It  would  ecem  to 
indicate  that  tin,  m  wetles  amber,  waa 
I  Bonictimea  brought  overland  to  tliu  Imud 
of  that  gtilf:    but  8uch  a  trade  could 

I  hardly  be  carried  ou  to  any  comiidejuble 
extent. 
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interesting,  while  his  notices  of  the  nations  inhabiting 
peninsula  are  a  jumhle  of  statements  derived  from  the  earliest 
Greek  writers,  with  a  few  that  belong  to  a  later  period.*  In 
general  it  may  he  said  that  his  ethnography  of  Italy  is  not  at 
all  in  advance  of  that  of  Scylax,  who  wrote  two  centuries  and 
a  half  before  him ;  except  that  he  naturally^wells  emphatically 
upon  the  power  and  importance  of  Rome ;  ^  a  topic  that  conld 
scarcely  be  omittttd  by  a  writer  in  his  time. 

With  regard  to  Greece  itself  he  expressly  tells  ns  that  he 
followed  the  authority  of  Ephoms;  *  but  this  part  of  his  work 
is  meagre  and  of  little  value*  He  could  not  indeed  be  ex- 
pected to  add  to  our  geographical  know  ledge  of  countries  so 
familiar  to  all.  His  account  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  other  hand 
wiis  taken  from  Theopompus;*  so  little  did  he  attempt  Uy  avail 
liimselt*  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities ;  and  is  in  cons^ 
quence  full  of  errors.* 


Section  5. — Voyage  of  Eudoxus. 

§  1.  We  have  seen  from  the  above  review  how  little  progress 
was  made,  through  the  whole  Alexandrian  period,  tiftcr  the 
reigns  of  the  three  first  Ptolemies,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
external  coasts  of  Africa  or  Asia,  The  eomraoreial  relations 
then  established  appear  to  have  settled  down  into  a  regular 
routine,  from  which  there  was  little,  if  any,  deviation ;  and 
geographical  explorations,  or  voyages  of  discovery  in  the 
modem  sense,  were  very  rarely  undertaken  in  ancient  times. 
There  was  however  one  notable  exception  during  the  period 
in  question^  which  well  deserves  our  attention,  though  our 
information  ooncerning   it   is  unfortunately  very  imperfect. 


•  Thtii  he  mentions  <E  no  tria  and  the 
{KnolrUnA—an  apiKsUiitioii  Ufltsd  oiJy 
by  the  G  retries  in  turly  limes,  togother 
with  tho  BamiiiteH,  Luoatuiui^,  and 
CttWjpaouitiB  (vv.  241-244). 

'  He  caUe  it  t^rrpov  ri  irji^^riit  8Xi}f 


ofxov^^tf  V.  2S3. 

«  V,  472.  •  V.  870. 

*  Till  lb  ho  fepeftis  Ibe  stnhnge  Btato- 
Muiit  thfti  the  MyUie  Chersont^eo  Uhu 

In'UiitJfiLliA  of  8aliionccUo)  was  ftbotit  •» 
nfVLL^  ua  llie  rcloponiicsti. 
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Toyage  of  Eupoxus  of  Cyzicus,  out  knowledge 
derived  exclusively  from  the  account  given  by 
ns,  Mid  preserved  to  ns  by  Stralx>.* 
According  to  this  narrativei  Eudoxus,  who  wa^  a  man  oi 
edtication  and  of  an  inquisitive  mind,  had  I>een  sent  by  his 
uatiTo  city  on  an  honorary  mission  to  the  court  of  I'tolemy 
Kuergetes  11.  (Physcon),  and  was  much  occupied  with  inquiries 
concerning  the  counse  and  sources  of  the  Nile.  While  he  was 
still  at  Alexandria  it  happened  that  an  Indian  was  brought  to 
the  king  by  the  guards  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (the  lied  Sea), 
bom  they  reported  that  they  had  found  alone  in  a  ship  which 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast.  As  soon  as  he  had  leariit  a 
ieir  words  of  Greek  so  as  to  make  himself  understood,  the 
captive  stated  that  he  had  set  sail  from  India,  and  the  ship 
haTing  been  driven  out  of  her  course  all  his  companions  had 
jperisbed  of  hunger,  leaving  him  the  sole  survivor.  He  offered, 
oreover,  if  the  king  would  fit  out  a  ship,  to  direct  them  on 
way  to  India ;  an  offer  which  was  accepted,  and  Eudoxus 
among  others  took  part  in  the  adventure.  They  accomplished 
Ibe  Toyage  gnooeesfully^  and  having  taken  with  them  suitable 
preaents,  brought  back  in  return  a  valuable  cargo  of  spices 
mmI  precious  stones.  Eudoxus  however  was  frustrated  in  his 
llopes  of  private  afivantage,  the  king  having  seized  and  appro- 
ptisted  the  whole  cargo.  But  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  (tn 
BX:.  117)  his  wife  Cleopatra  who  succeeded  him  in  the  g<>vem- 
1,'  eent  oat  Eudoxus  a  second  time  with  more  extensive 


^Bmorex 
Btli€ir 
^w  AmAn 


ftp.  Sink  iL  3,  S  i,  pp. 
100, 

The/TB  it  tomr:  little  oncertjimty 
icganl  to  tbe  ektonoloey  ot  iheM 
~   of  Kudogm,  bitt  tkeir  dskitt  may 
witluii  vifcy   1UI70W   ILmita. 
?07«e«  took  place  in  the  rt  ign 
EoirTsetet  iL,  who  dii^d  in 
CJcoprtm  ftl  fizsi  fpiLTiLHi 
\f  wHb  Imt  cMer  aoti.  T     ° 

Bwi  Wsie  liii  fetnm  i 

her  San,  u:  i 


'  iT^Uod  to  leafo  him  in  ml6 

of  tlwj  ioveretgDty.      This 

v>«'K  ino/x  nboQl  AA3,  lt2,  and  ("^plaiiui 

Uie  staiemeat  of  Poiiidoaiiu  thai  ivbofi 

Eudoms  rotiimcd    froai    hta    Becotid 

voyage  he  foiiii<i  Claopfttra  no  long^  «l 

the   head  of  affair^,  bat  her  ioii^  by 

wh^jin  he  wha  defljMiiletl  fcir  the  ■eeood 

time  (p,  iWX     The  i^xpreMiori  of  CVir- 

^'  '  i\}.  Plin.  ii.  '  "      *    '   h«j 

4<^iijy    Ln!  irn 

.^^^m  fogerwt>»  ..^..      ...t% 

'iocs  not  refer  to  Uiit  rtiigi}  nf 

aa  flole  mciitiirch  sAer  tb<» 
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equipment  He  again  accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety,  but 
on  his  return  was  driven  out  of  his  course  by  adverse  winds 
beyond  Ethitipia,  He  however  found  a  friendly  reception  from 
the  natives,  some  words  of  whose  bmguage  he  wrote  down ;  and 
brought  away  with  him  the  sculptured  prow  of  a  ship  whicli 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  and  was  reported  to  have 
belonged  to  some  navigators  who  had  come  from  the  wesiuxmL 
Eetuming  to  Alexandria  in  safety  he  was  again  plundered  of 
tdl  the  produce  of  his  expedition.  But  having  shown  the  prow 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  sailors  and  traders  in 
the  port,  it  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  ships 
that  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  from  Gades,  and  some  even 
asserted  that  it  was  that  of  a  pirticular  vessel  that  had  sailed 
beyond  the  river  Lixus  in  Mauretania,  and  had  never  been 
again  heard  of, 

§  2.  Eudoxus  now  abiuidoned  all  reliance  upon  the  Egyptian 
monarehs,  but  being  convince<i  that  it  was  possible  to  sail 
round  Africa,  he  determined  to  try  the  experiment;  and  for 
this  pur|>t)se,  after  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  embarked 
his  whole  fortune  on  board  another  ship  with  which  he  sailed 
first  to  Dica^archia  in  Italy,  then  to  Massilia  and  ultimately  to 
Gatles.  Everywhere  he  proclaimed  the  object  of  his  enterprise 
and  obtiiined  so  much  assistance  that  he  was  able  to  fit  out 
a  large  ship,  with  two  light  vessels,  similar  tf»  tho^e  used  by 
pirates,  to  liccompany  it,  evidently  with  a  view  to  facilitate  his 
landing  from  place  to  place.  In  a*l(!ition  to  the  crews  he  took 
on  board  physicians,  artisans  of  various  kinds,  and  dancing 
girls  from  Gades ;  and  thus  equipped  set  out  "  on  his  voyage 
to  India.**  At  first  he  st^xxl  well  out  to  sea,  meeting  with 
continual  westerly  winds ;  but  after  a  time  the  discontent  of 
those  on  board  .compelled  him  to  approach  the  lanfl ;  where  he 


doath  of  hia  mother :  which  Moag$  to 
ft  later  period,  e.c,  89^1.  We  nmy, 
therefore,  suppose  Kudoxuu  to  hmre  ^efc 
out  on  his  socond  ToynK'>  iihniit  «.r,  113, 
and  to  have  roturoed  io  B.C.  112,  or 


111.  (Bee  tlilB  point  fuUy  dificuB^ed 
bv  C.  Midler  in  the  Prolesotncna  to  hi« 
Gt*oqrnjih*  Gt«iei  Minort*^  toDi.  L  p, 
Ivii) 


VOTARE  OF   EUP0XU8. 
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I 

i 
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met  with  the  disaster  he  had  feared,  hig  large  ship  having  run 
a^und,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  get  her  ofi'  again.  His  crews 
however  and  cargo  were  saved,  and  out  of  the  timhei's  of  the 
lost  vessel  he  was  able  to  construct  a  third  bark,  a1x»ut  the 
mxe  of  a  penteconter.  He  then  resumed  his  voyage,  until  he 
leached  a  tribe  of  Ethiopians  who  spoke  the  same  language 
with  those  that  he  had  previously  visited  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  whose  words  he  had  written  down.  From  these 
he  learned  that  their  territory  adjoined  that  of  Bocchus,  king 
of  Mauretania. 

At  this  point^ — for  what  reason  we  are  not  told,  but  probably 
on  account  of  the  small  size  of  his  vessels — he  determinerl  for 
the  present  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  return  northwards. 
On  reaching  Mauretania  he  sold  his  barks  an<l  proceeded 
by  land  to  the  court  of  Bocchus,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  to  fit  out  a  fresh  expedition.  Finding  however  after 
a  time  that  his  efforts  were  miavailing  imd  that  his  life  was 
in  danger,  he  fled  from  Mauretania,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Roman  territ4>ry.  But  his  spirit  was  still  unbroken ;  he  re- 
turned to  Gades,  and  there  fitted  out  another  large  ship,  with 
a  penteconter  to  accompany  it.  On  his  former  voyage  he  had 
discovered  an  island  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  but  unin- 
habited ;  and  he  now  took  with  him  agricidtural  implements, 
seeds  and  building  materials,  with  a  view  to  establish  himself 
there  fur  the  winter,  if  his  voyage  should  be  delayed. 

5  3.  Here  the  narrative  of  Posidonius  unfortunately  breaks 
ofl'  abruptly ;  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Eudoxus  he  knew 
nothing ;  but  he  accepted  his  conclusion,  though  certtiialy 
baaed  on  most  inadequate  evidence,  that  Africa  could  be 
drcumnavigated.  Strabo  on  the  contrary  treats  the  whole 
gtory  with  contempt,  and  reproaches  Posidonins  for  his  ere- 
dnlitv  in  giving  credit  to  an  old  wife*s  tale,  which  he  regards 
as  on  a  level  with  the  fictions  of  Euhemerus  and  Antiphanes/ 
There  is  certainly  no  foundation  for  this ;  the  story  of  Eudoxus, 


*  Stnbo,  it  3.  §  5,  pp.  10O-1O2. 
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as  related  by  Posidonius,  contains  nothing  either  absurd  or 
incredible ;  the  most  rttmarkable  point  in  it — though  one  tliat 
attracted  least  attention — his  having  accomplished  two  direct 
voyages  to  India  and  btiek,  is  rendered  not  improbable  by  the 
fivcility  with  which  the  same  voyjige  was  performed  at  a  later 
period,  from  the  time  of  Hipimliis  onwurd.  In  regard  to  Africa 
we  do  not  know  how  far  he  advanced  along  either  the  eastern 
or  western  coasts  of  the  continent,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  proceeded  very  far.  The  expression  **  beyond 
Ethiopia  *'  prtibably  means  no  more  than  that  he  was  carried 
to  the  coast  south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  at  that  time  the  limit  of 
the  Greek  knowledge  in  this  direction;  while  on  the  other 
aide  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  farthest  tribes  whom  he 
visited  bordered  on  the  dominions  of  king  Bocchus,  and  were 
therefore  not  very  remote  from  Manrebinia.*  His  only  con- 
tribution to  the  proof  that  Africii  was  really  surrounded  by 
the  ocean  was  derived  from  the  idle  story  of  the  ship's  prow 
being  one  that  came  from  ttades,  on  which  certainly  no  reliance 
could  be  placed,®  and  in  this  respect  Posidonius  undoubtedly 
merits  the  censure  of  Strabo,  for  having  admitted  this  as  con- 
clusive proof,  while  he  rejected  the  story  of  the  circmumivi- 
gation  as  told  by  Herodotus. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  with  which  such 
statements  were  repeated  at  second  hand  by  ancient  wTiters, 
that  Pliny  quotes  Cornelias  Nepos  m  relating  that  Eudoxus, 
in  making  his  escape  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  sailed  round 
from  the  ^Vrabian  Gulf  (the  Ked  Sea)  all  the  way  to  OadesI^ 
The  readiness  with  which  such  stories  were  credited  arose  not 
merely  from  the  general  belief  that  Africa  was  bounded  by  a 


*  Streb<n  Le.p,  tOO.  Thiis  etat^mont 
would  seom  to  exciude  ih&  stippofiition 
of  liU  having  udvoDO^  bcjond  iU& 
Grc'iki  Ik'fcrt,  and  ootne  in  euntnct 
with  tht^  iit*;jro  iribt's  on  tUo  eouflt 
vkited  by  lUrino. 

•  It  ia  indiinl  Unv  thnt  fm^ments  of 
wrf»ck««  bftvo  beoij  oconfiioiiaUy  cnrried 
for  very  long  diiati&iicce  Btv  the  CAfiO 
qiKitcd  by  Ihimboldt,  Co*mof^  vol.  iL 


noto  16S,  En^l.^nal.).  But  the  eut- 
Tunis  on  the  enat  eoftst  of  Africa  wooM 
he  aUogetber  uiifHVuumbte ;  and  ttio 
evidence  of  ideniiijf  (tbo  chief  point  of 
all)  appeait  to  have  heen  very  quci* 
tionable. 

'  V\m.  H.  N,  \L  G7,  §  169.  The  same 
statemt-Eit  U  mnde  by  PompoDiua  Mela 
(iiL  2,  §  90),  iklBo  oil  the  authority  of 
Cornel  J  na  Nt-poa. 


Skt,  C 
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^rtreumQaous  ocean,  bat  from  the  erroiieous  idea  that  that 
^CiOMiti  iras  far  less  distant  to  the  south  than  it  really  was.  Had 
'  |1m>  continent  possessed  the  form  supposed    by  Eratosthenes 

and  Strabo,  its  cirenmnavigation  would   have   been   a  com- 

fwratirely  easy  affair/ 


riuN  u.—Uomtm  Wars:  (he  JugurfMne  and  MUhridatie 
Wars. 

L  Meanwhile  the  Eoman  arms  were  opening  the  way  for  a 
»  accurate  knowledge  of  Northern  Africa.     We  have  seen 
the   acquaintance   possessed   by   the   Greeks   with   that 
;ioii  was  substantially  boimded  by  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tm  the  west,  and  that  though  they  were  familiar  with  the 
%jiua  or  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
;e  to  the  Stniits  of  the  Cohimns,  they  had  little,  if  any, 
Itnowledge  of  the   interior.     The   Carthaginians  themselves 
'  to  have  had  but  few  settlements  of  importance  along 
line  of  coast :  and  if  they  carried  on  any  trade  with  the 
ibes  of  the  interior,  from  this  all  foreigners  would  doubtless 
'  jealously  excluded.    But  as  early  as  the  Second  Punic  War, 
lie  R*>mans  came  of  necessity  into  cont.act  with  the  Kumidian 
il>es  which   had  previously  been  connected  with   Carthage 
ily ;  and  the  oppcjsito  part  taken  by  the  two  great  divisions 
lie  nation — the  Miissyliaus  and  ^fassfesylians— under  their 
L'tive  chiefs,  Masinissa  and  Syphax,  must  have  rendered 
11  Bomnn*  writers  familiar  with  these  two  leading  divisions  of 
t**  Nnijiidian  race/     The  result  of  the  war  was  to  place  the 
phtdc?  Numidian  territory  from  the  frontiers  of  the  narrow 
wnce  still  left  to  Carthage,  to  the  river  Mulucha,  which 
Ited  it  from  Mauretania  on  the  west,*  under  the  dominioji 


1^    the    mups    rcfjre^eniing  the 

L  of  the  MiticjrU 
I'hiit  of  Ih*^  ilnceasi    inen- 


tion^d  by  the  sume  writor,  in  con- 
jtiiiction  vritli  tliem,  la  not  foand  in 
any  Itttr  author^ 

^  The  tixet  Miiluohtt,  eftUed  bv 
Rtmlxi  Moloch fith.  whit-b  «tiU  continiiirl 
in  ttiii  time  itf  Pliny  t<^  be  tbtt  Irmil 
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of  Masmissa,  and  subsequently  of  his  sob  Klicipsik  But  until 
the  ambition  of  Jugurtha  involved  him  in  war  with  Itom6|  it  is 
not  probable  that  anything  had  occurred  to  lead  to  any  more 
aoenrat^  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question*  We  leani 
indeed  that  Roman  and  Italian  traders  had  establiBbed  them- 
selves in  considerable  numbers  in  a  few  of  the  towns,  such  as 
Vaga  and  Cirta,  w  hich  nearly  adjoined  the  Boman  province,  or 
were  but  little  removed  from  the  sea :  ^  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  extended  their  relations  little  farther  to  the  west,  and 
the  statement  of  Sj^ust  that  before  the  Jugurthine  War  the 
Romans  were  known  only  by  name  io  the  Manretanians,^  may 
be  accepted  as  nearly,  if  not  literally,  correct.  The  Gaetulians 
beyond  the  range  of  Mount  Atlas  towards  the  interior  were 
merely  wild  nomad  tribes,  wanting  the  first  elementjs  of  civili- 
zation, and  apparently  as  yet  unvisited  by  all  but  native 
traders.  They  were  for  the  first  time  enlisted  by  Jugurtha, 
and  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  as  irregular  cavalry. 

§  2.  The  operations  of  the  war  were  not  of  a  natnre  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  geography,  at  least  of  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Numidia,  and  they  are  very  obscurely  related  by 
Ballast.  The  farthest  point  to  which  the  Boman  arms  were 
carried  towards  the  south  was  Capsa,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  Tritonian  Lake^  and  surrounded  by  barren  deserts^ 
notwithstanding  which  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Marius* 
That  general  appears  also  in  his  last  c^impaign  to  have  carried 
his  arms  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Boechus, 
near  the  river  Mulucha :  but  this  part  of  bis  operations  is  very 
imperfectly  described.  No  part  of  Numidia  was  at  this  time 
permanently  annexeil  to  the  Roman  dominion :  after  the  final 
defeat  of  Jugurtha  in  b.c.  106^  it  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Hiempsal,  and  it  did  not  become  a  Boman  province 


between  tiie  Maaretanbiis  and  Makas«D- 
•TliftD*^  may  be  cltailj  identified  with 
toe  W«d  el  Mulou&h,  or  Ma  Iota,  which 
MU  iato  the  Gulf  of  Melillah,  near 
the  meaeiit  botuidaiy  between  Algkra 


'  Sallust  BtlL  Jn§urth,  c  31,  26,47. 

'  LL  ibid.  19,  **  Manria  omniJbaa  rex 
BoochoB  iiiipcrita1>at«  prirU-r  nomen 
ceteia  ignarua  fxipult  Ectoani,  itemK|nft 
nobis  neque  beUo  noqne  pmx 
cognitua* 
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till  the  time  of  CsBsar,  b.g.  46.  Manretania  still  retained  its 
independence,  but  it  was  brought  into  more  frequent  relations 
with  Bome  during  the  ciyil  wars  of  Sertorius  in  Spain. 

§  3.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  wars  last  alluded  to,  that  /\, 
we  find  the  first  distinct  mention  of  a  discoyery  which  ever 
after  retained  its  place  in  ancient  geography.  We  have  seen 
aboTe  (p.  60)  that  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  was  reported  to  have 
discovered  in  his  voyage  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  an 
uninhabited  island,  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  of  which  he 
conceived  so  favourable  an  opinion  that  he  set  out  on  his 
second  voyage  with  the  idea  of  establishing  himself  there  for 
the  winter.  The  account  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  might  be  Madeira  or  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands :  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  small  island  nearefto  the 
mainland  at  all  answering  this  description.  Other  indications 
also  point  to  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  these  outlying 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  was  at  this  time  well  known  to  the 
traders*  of  Gades.  Among  these  the  most  familiar  is  the  story 
told  by  Plutarch  ^  of  Sertorius  having*  fallen  in  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Baetis  with  some  sailors  who  had  just  arrived  from 
"the  Atlantic  Islands,"  which  they  reported  to  be  two  in 
number,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  distant  about 
10,000  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  of  climates — warm,  without  excessive  heat — with 
only  as  much  rain  as  was  desirable,  but  soft  and  damp  winds 
continually  blowing,  so  as  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature, 
and  produce  an  unexampled  degree  of  fertility.  Not  only 
were  the  islands  well  adapted  for  tillage  and  the  growth  of 
fruit-trees,  but  they  produced  of  their  own  accord  such  abun- 
dance of  fruits  of  various  kinds  as  would  suflBce  to  support  a 
whole  population  without  toil  or  labour.  These  fortunate  con- 
ditions led  the  mariners  of  Gades  to  identify  the  islands  in 
question  with  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  of  which  the  Greek 


*  Plot.  Seriorim,  c.  8.    The  same  I  book  of  his  Hwiorieit,  fr.  67,  68 :  from 
story  was  related  by  SuUnst  in  the  first  |  whom  Plutarch  probably  copied  it. 
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poets  had  sung :  an  assumption  subsequently  adopted  bj 
almciBt  all  Greek  and  Koman  writers.  Sertorius,  who  was  at 
the  time  with  dilliculty  making  head  against  his  enemiei^ 
dbposed  to  sail  away  at  once  to  these  happy  abodi^s  and 
himself  permanently  there :  but  his  crews  were  unwilling  to 
follow  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.  Hence 
"  the  Islands  of  the  Ulest  **  continued  until  a  much  later  period 
to  float  in  a  state  of  dim  geographical  vagueness  bordering  on 
the  mythical.'  The  name  of  the  Fortunat^e  Insulie  was  aftei^ 
w^ards  applied  more  specially  to  the  group  of  the  Canary 
Islands ;  but  the  account  given  in  this — the  earliest  notice  of 
the  discovery  of  any  of  these  outlying  Atlantic  islands  —and 
especially  of  their  great  distance  from  the  mainland  of 
certai^y  seems  to  point  to  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  as 
two  islands  in  question.^ 

§  4,  At  this  period  Gades  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
important  emporiums  of  trade  in  the  world  :  her  citiiens  hs^ 
absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  commerce  that  had  previously 
belonged  to  Carthage,  .  In  the  time  of  Strabo  they  still 
retained  almost  the  whole  trade  with  the  Outer  Sea,  or  Atlantic 
coasts,  both  of  Africa  and  Euroj>e :  and  carried  on  extensive 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania,  while  they  sent  large 
ships  on  long  voyages  both  in  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
raneam^  The  terms  in  which  8trabo  speaks  of  the  extent  of 
ihe  trade  of  Gades  and  the  opulence  of  its  merchants,  as  com- 
pared with  the  narrow  Umits  and  natural  diiiadvantages  of  the 
islet  on  which  it  stood,  remind  one  strongly  of  the  parallel 

*  See  efpeci&Uy  the  welMcDown  ,  10,000  vladiA  from  the  canUnent  u  in 
po^cftl  deicriptioii  of  them  by  Ilomctj 
to  one  of  Ids  Epodea  {EpoJ^  IC^  it. 
il-SSX  <^  paMOge  whioh  was  in  great 
protAibllity  fii|;geited  bj  ttdft  Yery  inci- 
deDt in  me lifeof  Sertoriiifl. 

*  Not  only  does  tlie  deacription  of 
the  peenliarly  damp  and  equable  cli- 
mate apply  ranch  better  to  Muileira 
timn  to  any  of  the  Canary  Lil&nds,  but 
the  irhole  aoeount  especially  deacribed 
the  ial&nda  as  aittiated  in  the  midol  of 
the  Oecttn,  and  though  the  distiiuoe  rtf 


I 


any  ca^e  a  pou  exaggmtkm,  it  t« 
im  possible  to  beheve  that  it  could  have 


lippii 


rote  or  FuerteTentum  lying  only  about 
54)  or  60  miles  Erom  the  mainland. 

The  incidentAl  notice  of  thein   by 
Btnibo  (lit  2.  §  13,  p,  150X  aa  iltaat«d 
**uot  far  from  the  t>rntiioniory  of  Mau-  { 
retmia  opposite  to  Gadea  '*  amna  to  i 
point  to  a  aimihtf  conolialoii. 

'  Stnbo,  iii.  5,  §  d,  p.  1<S8. 
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case  of  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  we  learn  from  inci- 
dental notices  in  the  history  of  Eudoxus,  already  related,  that 
this  was  already  the  case  at  least  a  century  before  the  time  of 
Stiabo.*  The  general  insurrection  of  the  native  tribes  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  which  had  been  aroused  by  Sertorius,  led  to 
extensiye  military  operations  for  their  reduction,  and  when 
Pompey  returned  from  thence  to  Italy  he  erected  on  the 
sonunit  of  the  pass  across  the  Pyrenees  a  monument  as  a 
trophy,  which  recorded  that  he  had  reduced  to  subjection  not 
less  than  876  towns  in  that  country.*  The  number  is  doubtless 
an  exaggeration,  more  especially  if  we  regard  it,  as  Pliny 
certainly  did,  as  confined  solely  to  the  eastern  province  or 
Hispania  Citerior.  But  we  have  no  details  of  these  campaigns, 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  judge  how  far  they  contributed 
to  extend  or  improve  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
peninsula, 

§  5.  During  the  same  period  the  Boman  arms  were  actively 
employed  in  the  East,  and  here  the  operations  of  Lucullus, 
and  afterwards  of  Pompey,  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
undoubtedly  added  largely  to  the  geographical  information  of 
the  Romans  in  regard  to  portions  of  Asia  that  were  previously 
very  imperfectly  known  either  to  them  or  to  the  Greeks.  Mith- 
ridates, the  sixth  monarch  of  the  name,  who  had  succeeded  in 
B.C.  120  to  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Pontus,*  including  portions 
of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  had  gradually  extended  his 
arms  over  the  neighbourmg  nations  towards  the  east  and  north, 
including  the  region  known  as  Lesser  Armenia  (west  of  the 
Euphrates,  between  that  river  and  Cappadocia)  and  the  whole  of 
Colchis,  with  the  other  wild  tribes  that  extended  from  thence  to 


•  Id.  iL  3.  §  4,  p.  99. 

»  PUn.  iiL  3,  §  18. 

'  The  kingdom  of  Pontns  had  been 
foimded,  soon  after  the  death  uf  Alex- 
ander (apparently  about  318  B.C.),  by 
MithridateB  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes, 
who  IB  niuaUy  styled  Mithridates  II., 
though  he  was  really  the  first  monarch 
of  tlie  dynasty  who  had  any  claim  U) 


be  regarded  as  an  independent  sove- 
rei;in.  It  extended  from  the  frontiers 
of  Oolchis  on  the  east  to  the  Halys  on 
tlie  west :  but  its  limits  on  the  south 
were  probably  never  very  clearly  de- 
fined, and  its  rulers  were  almost  per- 
petually engaged  in  hostilities  with 
those  of  Cappadocia,  a  country  of  which 
Pontus  liaci  originally  formed  part 

Q  2 
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the  CancasuB.  So  extenBiYe  indeed  had  his  power  and  inflaenoe 
become,  that  Parisades,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  Greek  kingdoiB 
that  had  so  long  maintained  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus^  was  induced  to  place  himself  nnder  the 
sovereignty  of  Mithridates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  his  arms  against  the  northern  barbarians, — the  Barmatiaos 
and  Roxolani,  who  were  now  pressing  hard  upon  the  Greek 
settlements  in  this  quarter,^  The  same  course  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  free  cities  of  Chersonesus  and  Olbia. 
The  generals  of  Mithridates,  Diophantus  and  Neoptolemns^ 
fully  answered  the  expectations  entertained  from  them :  they 
defeated  the  barbarians  in  several  battles,  and  carried  ihei? 
Tictorious  arms  to  the  Tanais  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Tvras 
(Dniester)  on  the  other,  where  a  fort  called  the  Tower  of 
Neoptolemns,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  served  to  mark  the 
limit  of  his  temporary  dominion.*  But  even  beyond  these 
limits  he  concluded  alliances  with  the  Bastarme  and  the  Getao, 
who  at  this  period  occupied  the  tracts  from  thence  to  the 
Danube,  and  both  these  nations  are  said  to  have  contributed 
auxiliary  contingents  to  the  forces  which  he  brought  into  the 
field  against  the  Romans.* 

§  6.  Meanwhile  the  extension  of  his  power  towards  the  west 


•  Stfiibo,  vU.  4,  §  3,  p.  309.  Tbe 
nam^i  of  the  Roxolani  here  np  pears  for 
tlie  flriit  time*  They  CTideDtly  dwelt 
At  this  period  hi  tbe  fteppe  ooimtry  of 
Soatitfsrn  Bnsia;  but  Strabo  hitmelf 
arlmitathAt  hL$  notions  of  their  potdtinn 
Tfere  vtry  v«^e  (vii,  pp.  294,  30<5). 
The  kingdnui  nt  the  Bneporti«,  of 
which  PAnticiipacum  wa*  the  capital, 

||t)<f    wlnVli     irf    r.rnillir    to    all     fSCilolt^Tn 

fr«  ;  ri8  with  AUiena 

mn:  'N  Leucnn  aod 

PartttaJtiA,  in  the  dityii  of  Demofithetiea« 
disappears    frofn    hbtorj  dtiruig    tbo 
irjt,         *  (»eriof|,  until  we  find  it 

8^^  Tied  upon  ihifl  oocasioD. 

Bu.  .....  .^i    K-ciirri'iiee  of  the  HArue 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thiti  Uu^t 
Fariffidesbelaoged  to  the  tame  dynajity 
with  the  earlier  monarchs. 


•  LI  vii.  pp.  306,  307,  309-012,  It 
vsaa  duTiDg  theae  operationa  thai 
Neoptolemns  wai  aaia  to  haTe  d^ 
feated  the  baibartana  in  a  ooinbai  of 
oavalrj  on  ih€  ice,  ou  the  vetj  mae 
spot  in  which  he  had  the  sunuuer  before 
defeaied  them  in  a  naval  eogagement 
(gtrabo,  vii.  p.  307). 

*  Appiiin,  MOhruini,  69.  The 
lazyges,  who  aru  termed  by  Appiao,  aa 
well  aa  by  Slrabo  (tII  p.  SO^X  ^  Sir- 
matiiui  lacie,  also  figure  among  these 
aniilianctt,  Thia  i#  th^if  fiiat  nppew^ 
atice  in  hiitory.  Tliey  were  at  thk 
time  among  the  trib«'s  north  of  the 
Ettxine.  appafently  m  tliu  plaint  be* 
tWDoti  tno  Tyras  and  BorystJicnea,  bnt 
their  exact  portion  is  not  clearly  indi- 
cated. 
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and  sonth  was  checked  by  the  petty  sovereignties  that  hemmed 
him  in  on  that  side,  and  which,  though  individually  unable  to 
oppose  him,  were  supported  by  the  power  and  influence  of 
Borne.*     It  was  not  till  b.g.  90  that  he  ventured,  by  dispos- 
sessing Nicomedes  UI.  of  his  kingdom  of    Bithynia,  and 
Ariobarzanes  of  that  of  Cappadocia,  to  provoke  a  collision 
with  the  great  republic :  and  in  B.O.  88  he  overran,  and  made 
himself  master  almost  without  opposition  of  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Asia.    The  operations  of  the  war  that  followed  (b.o. 
88-84)  were  however  confined  to  Greece  and  the  nearer  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  have  therefore  little  geographical  interest : 
it  was  not  till  the  war  was  renewed  in  b.o.  74,  and  Lucullus 
was  appointed  to  the  conmiand,  that  they  assumed  a  different 
character.    That  general  indeed  proceeded  at  first  with  great 
care  and  caution,  and  when  after  defeating  Mithridates  before 
Cyzicus,   he  followed  him  into  his  own  dominions,  he  was 
delayed  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  protracted  siege  of 
Amisus.     It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  b.o.  72  that  he  attacked 
Mithridates  himself  in  his  head-quarters  at  Cabeira,  and  de- 
feated him  in  a  great  battle  which  compelled  him  at  once  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia.* 

§  7.  That  monarch  had  on  his  part  become  the  founder  of  a 
power  that  for  the  moment  appeared  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass, 
that  of  Mithridates  himself.  Beginning  only  as  the  ruler  of 
the  cold  and  barren  highlands  of  Armenia,  he  had  successively 
annexed  several  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  including 
Sophene,  Atropatene,  and  Grordyene — the  last  of  which  he  had 


•  At  the  tune  when  Mithridates  YI. 
Mcepdod  the  throiie,  the  dominionfl  of 
Borne  in  Ajria  Minor  oomprised,  besides 
what  they  termed  the  proyince  of  Asia, 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  ana  Gilicia  Trachea. 
Cappadocia  and  Bithynia  were  stiU 
ruled  by  independent  monarchs,  as  was 
Paphlagonia  also,  bnt  the  pet^  dynasts 
of  that  country  held  only  the  interior — 
the  kings  of  Pontns  having  already 
extended  their  dominion  orer  the  sea- 


coast  as  fiEU*  as  the  confines  of  Bithynia, 
including  the  flourishing  city  of  Sinopu, 
which  under  Mithridates  became  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  Galatians, 
who  had  been  settled  in  Asia  since  the 
time  of  Attalus  I.  of  Pergamus,  still 
maintained  their  independence  under 
their  native  rulers. 

•  For  the  history  of  this  war  see 
Anpian  (MUhridatica,  71-83),  and 
Plutarch  iLucuU.  7-24). 
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mteeb&i  from  the  Parthian  kings:  and  had  afterwards  taken 
advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  to 
overrun  the  whole  of  the  provinces  that  still  remained  gabject 
to  the  Seleucidan  kings,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea,  together 
with  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  After  the  fashion 
of  80  many  oriental  kings,  he  had  sought  to  immortalize 
himself  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tigranocerta,  and  which  he  peopled  in  great  measure 
with  captives  carried  off  from  his  new  conquests^  including 
many  Greeks  from  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  CJappadocia.^ 
As  soon  therefore  as  the  Armenian  monarch  had  decided  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  MithridateSr  and  declared  war  agminst 
Borne,  Lucullus  determined  at  once  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  by  marching  direct  upon  Tigranocerta. 
In  order  to  effect  this  he  had  to  cross  the  Euphrates — which 
was  now  for  the  first  time  passed  by  the  Boman  arms-^as  well 
as  the  nigged  chain  of  Mount  Taurus :  but  all  these  obstacles 
were  successfully  surmounted  :  and  Lucullus,  advancing 
through  Sophene/  and  crossing  the  Tigris  in  the  upper  jiart 
of  its  coarse,  appeared  before  Tigranocerta,  and  laid  siege  to 
that  city  before  Tigranes  had  completed  his  preparations  for 
defence,  or  Mithridates  had  arrived  to  support  him.  The 
Armenian  monarch  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avert  the  fall  of 
his  ca{Htal:  he  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Tigranocerta 
was  taken ;  and  after  halting  for  some  time  in  Gordyene, 
Lucullus  advanced  northwards  with  the  view  of  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  Armenia  itself.  He  was  again  enconnteied 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  at  the 
passage  of  the  river  Arsanias*  where  he  again  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.  But  when  he  wished  to  follow  up  his 
advantage  by  pushing  on  at  once  to  Artazata,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Armenia,  the  discontent  of  his  troops  compelled  him 


mOtMal,  e.  67;  Flul 
Msmmm^'tk^  90;  8tebo»  xii.  2,  f».  589. 

*  Sofibeiie  wm  the  duiiiut  ItnimrM 
by  ih»  EujhhAlM  Oil  Ibe  wc«i,  hy  Uie 


Muxid  Oiai  on  the  north,  ftnd  estsnd- 
mS  on  the  eut  to  beyond  the  wh 
fioorto  of   the  Tigri«.      lU  naai 
mentioned   for  the  flnl  titne  oa 
oocuton. 
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(o  abandon  the  idea,  and  to  return  southwards  across  the 
TsoroB,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Nisibis  in  Mygdonia,  as  the 
Greeks  now  called  the  north-eastern  district  of  Mesopotamia.' 
The  reduction  of  this  important  fortress  was  the  last  of  the 
brilliant  exploits  of  Lucullus :  the  discontent  and  mutinous 
disposition  of  his  troops  not  only  prevented  him  from  following 
up  his  successes  in  the  ensuing  summer,  but  compelled  him  to 
retreat  into  Pontus,  and  remain  there  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
while  Mithridates,  supported  by  Tigranes,  recovered  a  great 
part  of  his  former  dominions.^ 

§  8.  These  campaigns  of  Lucullus  in  Asia  derive  a  special 
interest  from  their  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Boman 
arms  were  carried  across  the  Taurus  into  the  regions  adjoining 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  subsequently  became  for  so 
long  a  period  the  constant  battle-field  between  them  and  their 
Oriental  neighbours  the  Parthians  and  Persians.  They  were 
also  the  first  to  bring  either  Greeks  or  Bomans  into  somewhat 
cSoser  acquaintance  with  the  upland  regions  of  Armenia,  a 
cold  and  dreary  tract,  concerning  which  we  have  scarcely  any 
information  since  it  was  traversed  by  Xenophon  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  in  their  marvellous  retreat  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  Euxine.^  Unfortimately  our  accounts  of  these 
operations  are  extremely  imperfect :  neither  Plutarch  nor 
Appian,  from  whom  our  information  is  principally  derived, 
troubled  themselves  much  with  the  geography  of  the  countries 
in  question,  and  several  of  the  leading  points  are  subject  to 
much  doubt  Even  the  position  of  Tigranocerta  cannot  be 
considered  as  satisfactorily  determined^:  and  the  river  Ar- 
sanias  must  be  included  in  the  same  category.^  Talaura  also, 
a  mountain  fortress  of  Mithridates,  where  he  deposited  a  great 


*  The  name  was  giyen  to  it  ^as  we 
■re  ezprenly  told  by  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  p. 
747\  by  tlie  Macedonians,  eTidently 
with  referenoe  to  the  region  of  the  same 
name  in  Maeedonia,  bnt  its  origin  is 
not  explained.  !  X.  p.  351, 

Kisims»  which  afterwards  played  so  |      '  Bee  Note  0,  p.  104. 
important  a  put  in  the  wars  between         ^  See  Note  D,  p.  105. 


the  Bomans  and  Parthians,  here  ap- 
pears in  history  for  the  first  time. 

1  Appian,  MithridaL  84-91;  Pint. 
lAicttS.  24-33. 

•  Xenophon,  Anaib.  iv.    See  Chapter 
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part  of  his  treasures,*  bas  not  jet  been  identifietL  Ayf^y^tn^ 
the  former  capital  of  Armenia,  which  was  reported,  by  a  rery 
strange  tradition,  to  have  been  founded  by  Hannibal/  wbs  situ- 
ate in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  about  15  miles  below  Eriran^ 
It  probably  became  again  the  capital  of  Tigranes^  when  he  was 
compelled  by  Pompey  to  withdraw  within  his  ori<^inal  frontief^ 
and  still  retained  that  dignity  doisn  to  a  later  period. 

§  9.  When  Pompey  succeeded  Lucullua  in  the  command, 
B.C.  66,  he  found  that  Mithridates  had  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  his  original  dominions,  while  Tigranes  also  had  reoeeupied 
Armenia  Minor  and  great  part  of  Cappadocia.  But  the  more- 
meuts  of  the  Roman  general  were  rapid  and  decisive.  He 
quickly  defeated  Mithridates,  drove  him  out  of  Pontus,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  in  Colchis,  while  be  himself  struck  into 
the  heart  of  Armenia  and  was  advancing  directly  upon  Artaxata, 
when  he  was  met  by  Tigranes,  who  laid  his  tiara  at  his  feet,  aiid 
purchased  favourable  terms  of  peace  by  this  abject  submission. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  left  in  possession  of  Armenia  Pro|>e'r, 
while  the  provinces  of  Sophene  and  Gordyene  were  erected 
into  a  separate  principality  for  his  son.  Pompey  next  advanced 
northwards  in  pursuit  of  3Iithridates,  passed  the  river  Cyrus  or 
Kur,  and  defeated  in  succession  the  two  warlike  nations  of  the 
Albanians  and  Iberians,  who  had  sought  to  oppose  his  progress 
in  arms.  Both  these  tribes  appear  on  this  occasion  for  the 
first  time  in  history :  they  had  in  all  probability  hitherto  main- 
tained a  wild  independence  in  their  mountain  homes,  without 
acknowledging  the  rule  either  of  the  Persian  or  the  Macedonian 
kings.  The  Iberians  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kur, 
and  the  mountain  slopes  that  separated  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Euxine,  white  the  Albanians  held  the  lower  valley  of  the  same 
river,  and  the  mountain  tract  from  the  foot  of  the  Cauearaa  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian.'  Pompey  himself  was  desirous,  after 
defeating  the  army  of  the  Albanians,  to  have  penetrated  in 
person  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  actually  advanced  within 


Appitti,  MiUmdaL  115.  ■  Stimbo, xL  p. 5tt:  Plut  ImcmIL  SL 

*  FluL  Pomp.  34. 
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three  days*  march  of  its  shores ;  but  was  deterred,  we  are  told, 
bj  the  number  of  venomous  reptiles  he  encoimtered,®  an  idle 
tale  evidently  got  up  by  the  natives.* 

§  10.  Meanwhile  Mithridates  had  effected  his  retreat  in 
safety  to  the  Bosporus.  After  wintering  at  Dioscurias — the 
extreme  limit  of  GLreek  civilization  in  this  quarter — ^he  had 
forced  his  way  at  the  head  of  an  army  all  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  thence  to  Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosporus — a  march  of  imprecedented  diificulty, 
both  horn  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  and  the  warlike  and  lawless  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  whole  of  this  tract  between  the  Caucasus  and 
the  Euxine  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  speaking 
different  dialects,  and  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  different 
nations,  to  whom  they  gave  the  appellations  (evidently  much 
modified  to  suit  a  Greek  ear)  of  Heniochi,  Zygi,  and  Achaei.^ 
With  some  of  these  different  tribes,  Mithridates  had  already 
entertained  relations,  partly  of  a  peaceable,  partly  of  a  hostile 
character ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  also  he  appears  to  have 
effected  his  passage  in  part  by  negotiation  and  the  influence  of 
his  name,  as  well  as  by  force  of  arms.^  But  imder  all  circum- 
stances the  accomplidiment  of  this  march  of  more  than  300 
miles  through  a  coimtry  that  presented  the  greatest  natural 
di£Sculties,  and  that  had  never  previously  been  traversed  by  an 
army,  is  certainly  one  of  the  exploits  that  redounds  the  most  to 
the  credit  of  the  Pontic  king. 

Pompey  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  fugitive  monarch 
beyond  the  Phasis ;  and  contented  himself  with  sending  his 
fleet  to  watch  his  proceedings  at  the  Bosporus,  while  he  himself 
proceeded  southwards  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Syria.    It 


*  Pint  Pomp.  86.                                 .  in  summer  from  the  multitudes  of  ser- 

*  It  is  carious  to  find  that  the  same  i  pents  with  which  it  swarmed.  (Kohl. 
fable  is  stiU  current  in  this  neighbour-  1  lieisen  in  Sud-Bussland.  voL  ii.  p.  170. 
hood^  and  is  gravely  repeated  by  an  '  Bee  the  remarks  of  Petzholdt,  Der 
intelligent  German  traveUer,  who  was  i  KaukanUf  voL  L  p.  198.) 

assured  that  the  Mnghan  Steppe  (be-  *  Strab.  xi.  p.  497. 

tween  the  lower  course  of  the  Arazes  I  '  Appian,  MUhridaL  c.  102 ;  Strab. 

and  the  OsqiiMi)  was  wholly  impassable  j  xL  p.  496. 
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was  on  this  occasion  that  for  the  first  time  he  carried  the 
Roman  arms  into  Judaea,  and  entered  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  B.C.  63.  Before  that  time  it  was  probably  very  little 
known  to  the  Bomana.  He  appears  to  have  considered  that 
no  further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Mithridates^ 
who  had  been  driven  to  the  shores  of  the  Pains  Mseotis,  whUe 
it  would  be  a  diificnlt  and  hazardous  enterprise  to  attempt 
to  follow  him  into  these  remote  regions.  The  aged  monarch 
was,  however,  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
defeat,  and  after  having  established  himself  at  Fanticapieum, 
which  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  centre  of  civilization  and 
trade  in  these  parts,  and  confirmed  his  power  over  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  he  began  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
alliances  which  he  had  already  formed  with  the  Scythian  and 
other  tribes  that  occupied  the  steppes  extending  from  the  shores 
of  the  Borysthenefi  to  those  of  the  Danube,  His  object  was  to 
combine  these  various  nations,  including  the  Bastamos  and  the 
Getff\  as  well  as  the  Gaulish  tribes,  who  were  at  this  time 
settled  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Scordiscans, 
Boians/  &c.,  into  one  great  mass^  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head  to  cross  the  Alps  and  throw  himself  at  once  upon  Italy, 
where  he  conceived  the  Romans  to  bo  still  the  most  vulnerable. 
But  this  gigantic  scheme  was  nipi>ed  in  the  bud  by  the  defeo* 
tion  of  his  own  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  recently  annexed  Greek 
cities.  His  son  Pharnaces  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt, 
and  Mithridates  was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
(b.C,  63).  With  him  perished  all  his  projects,  and  we  hejir 
Uttle  of  any  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  this  quarter 
until  a  much  later  period.* 

§  11.  On  the  side  of  the  Danube  indeed  the  Roman  arms  had 
made  but  little  progress,  though  the  successive  Roman  genemls 
who  were  appointed  to  the  province  of  Macedonia  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  earn  the  distinction  of  a  triumph  by  hostilities 
against  the  barl^arians  that  adjoined  them  on  the  north.   It  lias 


*  BoeKotoE^p.  1U5. 
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been  already  stated,  that  C.  Scribonius  Curio  in  b.g.  75  was  the 
first  Boman  general  who  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  great 
riyeir.    Bat  he  appears  to  have  merely  made  a  hasty  expedition 
thither  and  returned.    The  nation  over  whom  he  celebrated  a 
triumph  was  the  Dardanians,  who  at  this  period  appear  to  have 
held  Uie  mountain  tract  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Morava, 
<m  the  confines  of  Moesia    and  Ulyricum.      His  successor, 
M.  Lucullus   (the  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates), 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Bessi,  a  Thracian  tribe  who  occu- 
pied  the  mountain  range  of  Haemus  (the  Balkan)  and  the 
upper  Talley  of  the  Hebrus,  and  after  subduing  them,  overran 
the  open  country  of  Moesia,  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.    He  did  not  indeed  attempt  to  secure  the  possession 
of  this  region,  which  was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Boman 
province  until  long  after;  but  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  took  or  reduced 
to  submission  Tomi,  Istrus,  Odessus,  Callatia,  Mesembria,  and 
ApoUonia.*      For  these  successes  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
trimnph  on  his  return  to  Bome  in  B.G.  71.  But  no  real  progress 
was  made  at  this  period  towards  the  subjugation  of  any  of  the 
tribes  north  of  Mount  Hsemus;  while  these  continual  petty 
wars  tended  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  hostility 
towards  the  Bomans  among  the  barbarians  adjoining  their 
northern  fiN>ntier,  of  which  the  design  of  Mithridates  was  ably 
conceived  to  take  advantage. 

§  12.  Both  Lucullus  and  Pompey  had  entered  more  or  less 
into  relations,  partly  hostile,  partly  amicable,  with  the  king 
of  Parthia,  and  Lucullus  is  even  said  to  have  at  one  time 
meditated  turning  his  arms  against  that  monarch,  leaving 


*  Appiaii,  lUyr.  o.  80 ;  Eatrop.  vi. 
10.  But  there  is  miioh  oonfosion  in 
the  litis  of  these  towns.  Appian  dis- 
tineUj  states  that  there  were  nx  of 
them;  and  proceeds  to  enumerate  Is- 
tms,  Dionysopolis,  Odessns,  Mesembria, 
Oilbtis»  and  ApoUonia.  (The  text  is 
eonnptybot  the  two  last  names  may  be 
safely  restored.)  Eatropins,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  Apollonia,  GaUatis, 


ParthenopoUi  Ca  name  otherwise  un- 
known), Tomi,  Histrus,  and  Burziona, 
evidently  the  Bixone  of  Strabo  (vii.  6, 
p.  319),  out  an  obscure  town.  I  have 
chosen  the  six  most  important  names ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  captured  the  smaller  towns  also. 
Apollonia  alone  was  destroyed;  tho 
others  were  probably  admitted  to 
favourable  terms. 
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Mithridates  and  Tigranes  to  themselves.®  Plutarch  indeed 
does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  that  general  the  blame  of  the 
subsequent  disasters  of  the  Itoman  arms  in  this  quarter;  it 
Ixjing,  as  he  asserts,  the  trophies  erected  by  him  in  Armenia 
close  to  the  Parthian  frontier,  and  the  capture  of  TigninoeertA 
aud  Nisi  bis,  that  excited  Crasaus  to  emulate  his  glory  by 
assailing  the  Parthiaus  themselves.^  But  it  ia  certain  that 
from  the  time  that  Syria  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
and  their  frontier  was  thus  carried  to  the  Euphrates^  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  two  powers  became  inevitable* 
The  Parthiaus  at  this  time  held  the  whole  of  Mesopotanua^  np 
to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  having  recovered  possession  of  the 
districts  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Tigranes. 

§  13.  The  ill-fated  expedition  of  Crassua  (d.o.  53)  was  not 
calculated  to  throw  any  light  uimju  the  geography  of  these 
regionSy  and  our  knowledge  of  its  details  is,  as  usual,  during 
this  period  of  Iloman  history,  very  scanty  and  imperfect.  It 
is  certain  however  that  he  crossed  the  Euphmtes  at  the  point 
known  as  the  Zeugma,-  neiirly  opposite  the  m<^idern  Bir,  w^here 
a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  permanently  established  by  the 
Seleucidan  kings,  in  consequence  of  wliieh  it  appears  to  have 
already  become  the  customary  place  of  passing  the  river,  instead 
of  Tb&psacus.^  From  hence  he  might  either  have  advanced 
through  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  by  Edessa  and  Nisibis, 
keeping  near  to  Mount  Masiua  on  his  left,  till  he  reached  the 
Tigris,  and  then  descended  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  or  he 
might  at  once  have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Euphrat^*s 
(as  the  younger  Cyrus  had  done),  keeping  the  river  on  his 
right,  so  as  to  secure  him  supplies  of  provisions*  Instead  of 
adopting  either  of  these  courses  he  apptmrs  to  have  taken  an 
intermediate  line,  and  marched  through  the  open  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  where  his  tr<xips  suflered  severely  from  heat  and 


•  Pint.  Lueua.  a  80. 

'  Id.  ibid,  a  30. 

•  Dion  Cnas.  xl.  17»  Hii  statemont 
of  till*  f*iot  may  bo  roiH^ived  without 
i|ilLibtk)ii,  thougFi  he  erruiieuiialy   aup* 


poaea  it  to*tuive  been  tho  atuue  plB4SCi 
where    Alexander    had    ctoh^ihI     the 
Euphmtt^a,    8w  the  aeit  note. 
"  StHi  Note  F,  p.  106, 
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drought.  He  did  not  however  advance  many  days*  march 
before  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Parthian  army ;  and 
it  seems  prol^ble  that  the  Boman  historians  exaggerated 
the  natural  difficulties  that  he  met  with,  in  order  in  some 
degree  to  extenuate  his  disaster.  The  farthest  point  that  he 
reached  was  a  river,  called  by  Plutarch  the  Balissus/  which 
must  in  all  probability  be  the  same  as  that  called  by  other 
writers,  the  Beliche,  or  Balichas,  and  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Nahr  Belik,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  near  Bakka.  It 
was  here  that  his  first  defeat  took  place,  and  that  his  son  was 
killed ;'  after  which  he  fell  back  upon  Carrhae,  a  fortified  town 
that  was  at  this  time  held  by  a  Boman  garrison.  Of  the  site 
of  this  place,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  final  disaster  and 
death,  there  is  no  doubt ;  it  is  still  called  Haran,  and  is  situated 
about  60  miles  from  Bir,  where  Crassus  crossed  the  Euphrates.^ 
The  statement  of  Plutarch  that  when  Crassus  set  out  on  this 
ill-omened  expedition,  he  looked  forward  not  only  to  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Parthians,  but  to  carrying  his  arms  beyond  their 
frontiers  ^  to  the  Bactrians  and  Indians  and  the  external  ocean  "* 
shows  the  fixed  impression  that  that  sea  was  to  be  found  imme- 
diately beyond  the  two  nations  in  question. 


Section  7. — Posidonius. 

§  1.  Contemporary  with  the  events  which  we  have  been 
passing  in  review,  was  an  author,  who  though,  like  Hippar- 
chns,  he  did  not  compose  any  strictly  geographical  treatise, 


»  Plut  CroM.  23. 

*  This  first  battle  seems  to  have 
been  fougbt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  ciQled  IdhnA,  which  we  know 
from  Isidore  of  Charax  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  riyer  Balichas  (the 
Belik),  only  5  schoeni  (150  stadia^  from 
Nicephoriom  on  the  Euphrates  (Isidor. 
JfofM.  PaHh,  §  1). 

»  Plut.  Crats.  27-31 ;  Dion  Cass.  L 
25-27;  Oros.  ▼!  13.  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Grassns  are  mentioned  by  all 
these     writers    in    connection    with 


GarrhflB;  but  the  spot  where  he  was 
finaUy  surrounded  and  slain,  was  near 
a  place  called  Sinnaca,  situated  on  the 
heights  bordering  the  plain  of  Mygdo- 
nia.  Crassus  himself  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  army  had  broken  up  from 
before  Carrhse  with  the  view  of  gaining 
these  heights,  when  he  was  intercepted 
by  the  treachery  of  Surenas.  (Plut. 
Crass,  c  29 ;  Strabo,  xvi  1,  §  23,  p. 
747.) 

*  Id.  iWd  c.  16. 
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yet  exercised  considerable  influence  n[X>n  the  progress  of 
graphical  science,  and  whose  writings  are  among  those 
frequently  referred  to  by  Strabo,  either  as  authorities,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  criticism.  This  wiis  Posidonids,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Stoic  school,  who  was  U)rn  at  Apamea  in  Syria  about 
the  year  B.c*  135,  and  became  the  successor  of  Panffitius  at 
Ithodes,  where  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  on©  of 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  formed 
friendly  relations  both  with  Cicero  and  Pompey*  He  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Rome  on  the  part  of  the  Rhodians,  during  the 
last  illness  of  Marius,  BX\  86 ;  and  visited  that  city  again  for 
the  last  time  in  BX\  51,  when  he  was  not  less  than  84  years  of 
age.^  Besides  several  works  of  a  purely  philosophical  chamo 
ter,  he  left  a  great  historical  work  in  not  less  than  52  book8» 
forming  a  continuation  of  that  of  Polybius,  and  eJttending 
to  the  end  of  the  Mithridatic  Ws^^  of  the  whole  course  of 
which  he  had  been  himself  a  contemporary  witness.  This 
history,  like  that  of  Polybius,  appears  to  have  contained  many 
notices  of  a  geographical  character,  accounts  of  the  mannas 
and  customs  of  the  various  nations  mentioned,  and  ofaseryar 
tions  on  physical  phenomena,  which  were  in  some  instanoes 
at  least  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  as  he  had  travelled 
extensively,  and  visited  in  person  the  coasts  of  »Spain^  Gaul, 
and  Liguria."  His  only  work  that  was  more  specially  con- 
nected with  geography  was  one  "  On  the  Ocean ;"  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  treated  fully — as  was  indeed  almost  inevitable 
in  connexion  with  such  a  subject — of  the  figiire  and  dimen* 
sions  of  the  earth,  and  the  general  principles  of  mathemati 
geography. 


*  For  the  datee  aod  facts  of  the  life 

of  Poaidoriius,  aee  Clintno  i  F.  H.  vol. 
iii  p.  540)«  und  the  uc<;oani  of  hin  life 
ijitmxt'd  to  tJio  fmgiitcutB  of  Lb  works 
by  C,  Miillor  i  n  his  Fra^mefda  Huiori- 
nrrum  Grfcorttm,  vnl.  lii.  All  the  cx- 
tiint  fnigments  of  his  writiii;^^  are  col- 
terrtxl  by  Hake  {FoMidimii  Rhodii 
Hrluiniir  iUittrinjr^  H¥0.  Lil^d.  litt. 
1KM») :  iJiiiM*  lUiii  hiivc  any  iHiuriiig  mi 


htttory  or  geography  will  W  Hmnd  in 
the  work  of  Miidor  nlfuidy  cited. 

•  The  period  of  ht«  lifcwt  which  he 
tiftvelled  thus  pxt<?n«veh'  u  UDcert«in ; 
but  it  Wiis  probably  in  his  e.irlier  year& 
At  ifcll  iv£?nti  it  wa«  certatoly  Dcfure 
tlie  puliiaition  of  bi»  historical  work, 
in  which  ht?  emfjoiiied  many  TinttceA 
that  wort*  the  re*iin  of  hiii  [xrsonal  ob- 
ti<Mr¥uiioii«  and  inquiritni. 
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§  2.  It  was  apparently  in  this  work  ^  that  Posidonius  intro- 
duced his  new  attempt  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the 
earthy  which  he  undertook  independently  of  that  of  Eratos* 
thenes ;  and  arrived  at  a  widely  different  result.  His  method 
however  like  that  of  his  predecessor  was  scientific  and  sound 
in  theory.  Having  observed  that  the  star  Canopus,  which 
from  its  brilliancy  had  attracted  the  especial  attention  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  time  they  settled  in  Alexandria,  was  only  just 
visible  on  the  horizon  at  Rhodes,  while  at  Alexandria  it  rose 
to  a  height  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
lodiaCy  or  a  forty-eighth  part  of  a  great  circle ;  assuming  more- 
over (as  Eratosthenes  had  done  before  him)  that  Rhodes  and 
Alexandria  were  on  the  same  meridian,  and  that  the  interval 
between  them  was  5000  stadia,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  this  distance  was  a  forty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  meri- 
dian circle,  and  therefore  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was 
240,000  stadia."  This  conclusion  did  not  differ  very  widely 
from  that  of  Eratosthenes,  while  it  was  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  truth.  Yet  it  was  based  upon  two  material  errors.  In 
the  first  place  he  accepted  without  enquiry  the  rough  popular 
estimate  of  5000  stadia  for  the  distance  between  Rhodes  and 
Alexandria ;  though  this  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth, 
and  founded  merely  on  the  vague  estimate  of  navigators.* 
But  on  the  other  hand  his  supposed  observations  of  Canopus 
were  grossly  inaccurate,  the  real  difference  in  latitude  between 
Alexandria  and  Rhodes  being  only  about  5^  15',  or  less  than 
a  9ixtieih  part  of  a  great  circle,  instead  of  a  forty-eighth  I  It 
was  only  because  these  two  enormous  errors  in  great  part 
counteracted  one  another  that  the  result  was  apparently  so 
fair  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Unfortunately  Posidonius  seems  to  have  subsequently  become 
aware  of  the  error  in  his  estimate  of  the  distance  between 


'  I  aay  "  apparently,"  because  we  are 
told  that  PoadoniuB  wrote  alao  a  treatise 
vc^  m6^fwv,  and  another  w^pi  firrtiipwVf 
in  either  of  which  soch  a  sabject  nught 
weU  baTe  been  introduced ;  and  Cleo- 


medes  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  work  from  which  his  account  is 
taken. 

■  Cleomed.  Cffd.  Theor.  i.  c  10,  p.  62. 

•  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  639. 
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Bhodes  and  Alexandria,  and  adopted  the  re<iueed  computation 
of  Eratosthenes — which  was  itself,  as  we  hare  seen^  founded 
on  ecdeuloHonf  not  on  mea9uremenif—^t  3750  stadia  for  the  in* 
terral  between  the  two*  Bnt  as  he  retained  his  own  assump- 
tion,— founded  on  supposed  observations,  but  of  so  rude  and 
vague  a  character  as  to  give  utterly  erroneous  results— that 
the  difference  of  latitude  between  the  two  was  equal  to  -^V  of  a 
great  circle,  or  7 J  degrees*  it  followed  that  he  re*luced  the  whole 
circumference  to  only  180,000  stadia,  or  jnst  three-fourths  of 
his  former  computation.*  Yet,  by  a  strange  fatality,  this  con- 
clusion, the  result  of  such  a  complication  of  errors,  came  to  be 
generally  accepted  by  the  later  Greek  geographers  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Eratosthenes,  and  was  even  adopted  by  the 
great  astronomer  Ptolemy. 

§  3,  While  Posidonius  thus  reduced  the  supposed  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  his  estimate  of  the  length  of  the 
"  habitable  world/' — which,  as  we  have  seen^  was  considered 
in  his  day  as  the  only  proper  subject  of  geogTaphy--did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  indeed 
somewhat  less,  reckoning  it  at  about  70,000  stadia,^  which 
he  considered  as  being  just  about  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  as  measured  on  that  circle  of  latitude  :  i.e.  on  the 
circle  passing  through  Rhodes  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
along  which  the  greatest  length  was  always  measured.    Thi 


1  Btmbo»  it  2,  p.  95.  It  b  true  that 
the  Aooooot  here  ^T«m  of  ibo  mode  by 
which  Po«idonitui  furtvcd  nt  thisseoood 
result,  is  miiitily  conjectiir*L  For 
Cleomedcs,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  det^ls — perfectly  dent  and 
mtciUtgible  in  themaelTf^— of  the  pro- 
cem  by  whiob  Po«idoiuiifl  attained  his 
fint  rtAult,  of  240,000  stadia,  doee  not 
say  anything  of  his  having  subse- 
quently alteried  it;  while  Stnibo  snd 
other  writenv  who  refer  to  him  as  the 
author  of  the  meaenmaent  making 
the  oiTOinKiferenee  190,000  stadia,  do 
not  alhide  to  bis  having  oome  to  any 
other  resnli  The  mode  of  reoooeilhig 
tbft  tim»  adopted  to  the  text,  was  fint 


by  Btc<*ioto  (an  Italian 
of  tho  seTpn  teenth  oeoturr  \ 
was  ibUowed  by  Lahuide  and  other 
writers  on  astronomy*  as  veU  as  by 
Gor>  "  -  '  v\  tJie  exaet  eoineidaion 
of  t  ^^  (4S  timea  S7M  bdlig 

pri^L  ,^  J  to  180,000)  is  snrh  aa  to 

Jea?e  bardiy  a  doubt  of  itti  corrcetjimt 
(see  IJkert,  0*ogr.  voL  iL  p.  48> 

'  KrstncilbeaeR,  as  wo  have  Aen, 
made  it  more  tli&n  77,000  stailia.  Out 
this  included  an  addition  at  eaoh  cod, 
which  were  }>rabably  omitted  tnr  Foai- 
donins,  who  expressly  caUed  the  Daeped 
Promoniory  Uie  wcatonimosl  polot  of 
the  world. 


I 


posiDoifnjs. 

obsert^ed,  there  would  be  only  so  many  myriadfl  of  stadia 

rO,OtK))  to  be  traversed  by  any  one  who,  settint^  out  from  the 

with  an  east  wind,  would  sail  to  India.^     It  is  curious  to 

id  him,  like  Eratosthenes,  again  speculating  on  the  circuni- 

n  of  the  world,  and  anticipatiug  by  so  many  centurios 

I  .wject  of  Columbus  of  sailing  direct  from  Spain  t^)  the 

On  another  point,  which  could  be  merely  the  result  of 
on^  we  find  Posidonius  concurring  with  Eratosthenes 
lybius  in  assuming  that  the  tract  ininiediattidy  under 
equator  enjoyed  a  milder  temperature  than  the  burning  or 
id  sones  to  the  north  and  south  of  it,^  In  regard  to  the 
ity  of  the  ocean,  and  the  possibility  of  eireiininavigating 
Africa,  Posidonius  also  held  the  same  view  with  Eratosthenes 
mid  Stmbo :  maintaining  its  theoretical  possibility,  but  not 
admitting  that  it  had  been  ever  actually  accomplished.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  he  related  the  curious 
history  of  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  which  has  been 
already  examined*" 

5  5.  Another  subject,  on  which  Posidonius  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  Greek  writer  that  arrived  at  clear  ideas,  was  that 
of  the  tides.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to  his  journey  to  8paiu, 
where  h©  spent  some  time  at  Gades,  and  from  his  own  obser- 
tjaniiv  coupled  with  the  information  he  received  from  the 
tTe8|  a<*quired  a  distinct  knowledge'  not  only  of  the  dinrnal 
ICO  of  the  tides,  but  of  their  monthly  cycles  of  vari- 
icNi,  which  he  correctly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon» 
ad  its  different  positions  with  regard  to  the  sun  :  so  that  the 
licst  tides,  as  he  observed,  always  coincided  with  the  full 
911^  und   the  lowest  with   the  half-moon,  or   intermediate 


|M##«rt  tiSp^  wKiw¥  iw  roaavrmt  ^vfudatp 
JfA#M  &#  fit  'It^ui.    8imbo,  il  3,  p 


102, 

•  Foahhm.  Fr.  72,  ed.  MiiUer. 

•  rtwidoiK  up.  Htmli.  ji.  H,  |>,98,  Fur 
iUts  voyiigi?  of  Kuiloiiiii,  sen  CbapkT 
XVllI.  n,  74. 

•  id.  ik  ill  5,  jip.  173,  174. 
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Posidonius,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  physical 
philfjsopher,  was  naturally  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  phenomena  conne<?ted  with  physical  geography,  especially 
those  of  yolcanoes,  earthquakeSj  &q.  He  was  the  first  to  record 
the  appearance  of  a  new  islet,  among  the  Liparaean  Islands, 
thrown  up  by  volcanic  agency,  between  Hiera  and  Euonjrmua : 
and  his  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  outbreiJi 
is  almost  precisely  in  acconlance  with  those  of  modern  obser* 
vers,  who  have  witnessed  similar  phenomena,'  He  was  indeed 
strongly  impressed  with  the  changes  in  the  earth's 
that  had  been  produced  by  movements  of  elevation  or  sal 
denee  (as  they  would  be  termed  by  a  modem  geologist)  owing 
to  earthquakes  and  similar  causes :  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  the  Atlantis'  of  Plato  might  not  be  a  mere 
fiction^  but  that  an  island  equal  to  a  continent  in  size  might 
really  have  disappeared  and  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.* 

§  6,  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  tho 
nimierous  scattered  notices  that  are  found  in  Strabo,  cited 
from  Posidonius^  especially  in  regard  to  Spain  and  Gaul,  for 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  on©  of  the  principal  authorities 
followed  by  the  later  geographer.*  One  curious  statement  may 
be  mentioned,  that  the  greatest  depth  of  any  sea  thai  had  been 
meaawred  was  that  of  the  Sardinian  Sea  whicli  was  not  less 
than  1000  fathoms.^  He  stated  that  tin  was  found  in  the 
interior  of  Spain,  north  of  Lusitania,  and  among  the  Artabri, 


*  Pottdon.  ftp.  Stmb.  tL  n.  276.  Tlie 
date  of  Uik  eveot  m  flied  by  Pliny  (If. 
N.  u.  88,  §  203)  to  the  year  126  B.a, 
which  coinctdea  ^ilh  the  expreseioQ  of 
Piifeiidoiitaa,  that  U  hud  oocuRed  within 
his  own  memory. 

rli    ircpi    r^t    rficrov    rffi    ' fkTKaantios, 
8tmbo,  u.  3,  $  6,  p.  102. 

*  It  wiB  from  Poiddosiiu  that  8tnibo 
derived  hii  stnuiee  story  of  an  ialand 
tkt  the  moitth  of  the  Loire,  inhabited  by 
a  noe  of  wotnen  whom  he  calb  8am- 
nitHty  who  were  whoUy  devoted  to  the 


celebmtioa  of  Bacohio  rites  (ir.  4,  f  6, 
p.1^). 

The  same  talc  ij  repented  by  Diony* 
aioa  PeHegetea  (rv.  560-5Cd),  who 
writes  the  name  Amnilo. 

<  PoaidoD,  ap.  Btmb.  i  3^  t  3.  p.  54. 
The  fact  is  tni£$  that  there  it  **  a  pro* 
digions  depth  of  watcj  amund  Bardinja 
and  Copsiea,'*  to  use  the  worda  of 
Admiml  8mytb  {Mediierranean^  p. 
137) ;  but  thut  it  had  ever  been  man  Jed 
in  ancient  times  to  a  depth  of  1000 
fathoms  may  well  be  doubte^l. 
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bot  wm  bfought  sdao  from  the  islands  of  the  CassiteriJes  and 
British  klands  to  Massilia*^  This  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  we  find  mention  of  the  overland  trade  in  tin^  which 
was  certainly  an  established  practice  in  Caesar's  time:  but 
PoBtdoziiiis,  who  had  himself  visited  Massilia,  had  doubtless 
ftcqnired  his  information  in  that  city. 

One  point  on  which  Posidonius  entertained  strangely  erro- 
neofiiB  Tiews  wm  in  regard  to  the  distance  between  the  Euxine 
JLod  the  Caspian^  which  he  estimated  at  only  1500  stadia? 
Sta^bo,  who  reckons  it  double  this  width,  or  3000  stadia,*  justly 
remarks  that  this  error  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  recent 

Ioampaigns  of  Pompey  against  the  Iberians  and  Albamans  had 
0{»ened  the  way  to  better  information  conoerninp^  these 
rountries.  It  is  remarkable  that  Posidonius  adde<l>  that  he 
lieiieTed  the  distance  from  the  Palus  Mteotis  to  the  Ocean 
WBB  not  much  greater/  This  notion  of  the  proximity  of  the 
lufrthem  ocean  to  the  Ma>otis  and  the  Caspian  seems  to  have 
beoome  gradually  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  geo- 
grmphers  at  this  period  from  their  bedief  in  the  direct  commu- 
ausalioii  of  this  external  sea  with  the  Caspian,  Their  knowledge 
^^  of  the  geography  of  these  regions  was  too  imperfect  to  lead  them 
^Bto'see  the  necessity  for  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  north,  to 
supply  the  waters  of  the  Tanais  and  other  great  rivers. 

In  one  instance  Posidonius  appears  to  have  been  misled  by 

biB  own  experience.     For,  having  encountered  contrary  winds 

on  his  return  voyage  from  Gades  to  Rome,  and  bc»en  driven 

about  by  them  between  the  Gymnesian  Islands  and  Sardinia 

and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  so  that  he  did  not  reach  Italy 

after  a  voyage  of  three  months,  he  erroneously  assumed 

the  east  winds  blew  with  the  same  regularity  and  violence 

part  of  the  Mediterranean  that  the  Etesian  winds  did 

the  seas  more  familiar  to  the  Greeks."* 


■  BoMoiL  up.  Strob.  m.  p.  147* 
»  IblrL  11.  1, 1  5, 

•  JIM.  $  6,  *  Ibid,  §  5, 

•  gtml>i»,  HI  2,  p.  144,    It  WHS  daring 
^iif^  that  he  on  oao  ooottBioii 


approAched  near  enough  to  the  ooaaft  of 
Anicu  to  observe  the  aiM»a  on  the  shore, 
of  whoe«  appeaninee  and  habits  he  grave 
A  lively  deacription,  which  is  cited  hy 
Btnbo  (xvii.  p,  827). 
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Poeidonius  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  compared  the 
fonn  of  the  inhabited  world  to  that  of  a  sling,  bromler  in  the 
middle  and  tapering  at  the  two  endg :  a  simile  adopted  by 
several  later  geographers,  though  conveying  but  little  idea  to 
a  modem  reader,' 

§  7*  To  the  period  immediately  following  Posidonius  may 
probably  be  assigned  two  astronomical  writers  whose  works  have 
been  presented  to  ns,  though  their  names  are  otherwise  unknown 
and  their  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certeinty.  Of  thede 
Cleomedes,  the  author  of  a  treatise  called  "The  Circxdar 
Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,'*  *  containing  an  expositian  of 
the  received  views  concerning  the  magmtuJe  and  figure  of 
the  earth,  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  expressly  disclaims  all 
pretension  to  originality,  and  says  that  the  doctrines  which  it 
sets  forth  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  author  himself,  but  are 
compiled  from  various  writers  ancient  and  modem,  but  are 
chiefly  derived  from  Posidonius.*  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  little  work  in  question  is  in  fact  an  epitome  of  the 
views  of  Posidonius,  Its  principal  interest  arises  from  his 
having  preserved  U)  us  the  accounts  which  we  have  already 
examined  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Eratosthedes 
and  subsequently  by  Posidonius  to  determine  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth*^  Cleomedes,  as  well  as  Posidonius  him- 
self, belonged  to  the  Stole  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were  at 
this  time  tlie  upholders  of  scientific  astronomy,  as  opposed  to 
the  Epicureans,  who  adhered  to  the  jwpuhir  notions  on  astro- 
nomy, and  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  eiirth  was  spherical 
and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Thus  we  find 
Lucretius  in  his  welbknown  poem  arguing  strongly  against 
the  idea  of  the  tendency  of  all  things  to  a  centre,  which 


*  Agftth«tnerus,  L  §  2. 

two  lNX)ks.  It  la  pubti^lie^l  by  Bak&t 
»vo,  Lupi,  Bat,  1820.  t  Vmeuniiiig  iU 
HUi^ior  and  bis  proUibli;  dute,  wee  Bir 
G.  Lewia'ii  Bud,  of  Andeni  AMinminn^, 


p.  216:  »nd  the  article  Cleomedc!^  ta 
Dr  Smith's  Dtct.  of  Biogr.  voL  i.  p,  792. 

•  i».  ad  fin. 

'  Sec  ftljovc,  p.  95,  and  Clmpler 
XVr.  p.  G2L 
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had  been  the  basis  of  cosmography  ever  iiseer  the  time  of 
Aristotle.*  ''•*. 

§8.  GEiciNUSy  of  whom  like  his  supposed  contemporary 
deomedes  nothing  is  known  concerning  his  life  or  dale,  l\as 
left  a  work  nnder  the  title  of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Ceiesti^V 
Fhsnomena,** '  which  is  in  fact  an  elementary  introduction' tp' 
astronomy,  very  similar  in  its  scope  and  character  to  that  of 
deomedes.  It  is  therefore  in  like  manner  of  interest  as  em- 
bodying what  were  then  the  generally  received  notions  con- 
cerning those  cosmographical  relations  of  the  world  which  are 
necessarily  connected  with  the  general  principles  of  geography. 
Both  these  writers  may  probably  be  placed  between  the  time 
of  Posidonius  and  that  of  Strabo,  and  the  system  enunciated 
by  them  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  which  is  summarized  by 
the  great  geographer  as  generally  recognized  in  his  time  by 
ill  persons  who  had  received  a  liberal  education.^ 


*  LocretiiiB  de  Benm  Naiwra^  I  tv. 
1058-10S2. 

*  E«#vyw7^  c<f  rk  ^aufOfiira.     It  is 
prioted  by  PetaTioB  in  his  Uxanologiiim. 


Gonoerning  its  author,  see  Sir  O.  Lewis 
I  e,  and  uie  article  Geminub  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Diet  of  Biogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
«  Strab(Hii.5.  §2. 
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:^,\:  NOTE  A,  p.  47. 

%^       •-*  OBEEK   MONABCHS  OF  BACTRIA* 

Xhe  ^seearches  of  recent  archaeologists  in  India  and  ihe  ad* 
.  J!|^nt  regions  towardfi  the  north-west,  haTe  thrown  a  great  deal 
/of  light  npon  the  obscure  notices  which  were  fonnd  in  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  the  eiistence  of  this  Greek  monarch j  in 
Bactria,  Ariana,  and  the  npper  vallej  of  the  Indns.  They  ha^e 
revealed  to  us  the  names  of  not  less  than  thirty  monarohs,  who 
ruled  in  this  part  of  Asia,  during  the  interval  between  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  about  250  ac,  and  its  destruction  or  subju- 
gation by  the  Scythian  tribes :  a  fact  recorded  by  Strabo  (xi.  8,  §  2% 
without  any  indication  of  its  date,  but  which  may  probably  be 
placed  about  120  b.g.  Unfortunately  the  total  absence  of  dates 
upon  these  coins  leaves  their  chronological  arrangement  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  uncertainty.  Two  points  alone  sceni  to  be  clearly 
established :  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  purely  Greek  character  of 
the  names,  that  the  descendants  of  the  original  Greek  settlers  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  government  in  their  own  hands  till  the  down- 
fall of  the  monarchy ;  and  secondly,  that  there  must  frequently  have 
been  two  or  more  contemporary  sovereigns  ruling  at  the  same  time 
in  different  parts  of  the  widely-extended  dominions,  which  wor© 
occasionally  united  in  the  hands  of  one  powerful  monarch*  This 
is  indeed  sufBciently  evident  from  the  number  of  kings,  whose 
eidstcnce  is  established  by  their  coins,  as  compared  with  the  limited 
period  to  which  they  can  be  assigned.  But  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  trace  the  division  in  detail,  and  determine  what  kings  or 
dynasties  reigned  in  one  province,  and  what  in  another,  we  ara 
met  by  difficulties  almost  equal  to  those  attending  the  chronology. 
The  inferences  drawn  by  the  latest  numismatical  inquirers  point 
to  the  fact»  which  is  indeed  sufficiently  probable  in  itself,  that  the 
range  of  the  Uindoo  Koosh  frequently  formed  the  limit  between 
two  separate  kingdoms,  and  that  one  Greek  ruler  established 
himself  in  Cabul  and  the  Punjab,  while  another  maintained  the 
provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  north  of  the  great  mountain 
range.  It  appeals  also  probable  that  the  latter  provinces  wero 
overrun  by  the  Scythian  invaders  to  whom  Strabo  refers,  and  their 
Greek  rulers  expelled,  some  time  before  the  last  Greek  monarohs 
were  dispossessed  of  the  Punjab  and  the  adjacent  regions* 
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The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  infurmation  concerning  the 
Greek  monarchiee  in  this  part  of  Asia,  will  find  the  tmbject  fully  dU- 
camoi  by  Prof.  Wilson  in  his  Ariana  Antiqua  (4to.  Loud*  1841),  who 
hmB  hroQght  together  all  that  was  known  in  hia  time.  The  reaulU 
flf  more  recent  reeearchee  are  embodied  in  a  sei-ies  of  papers  by 
Gc&.  Ctmningham  in  the  Numisifiaitc  Chronicle  {N*  S,  vols,  viii.,  ix., 
x^  mud  ijL) ;  and  still  more  recently  the  whole  subject  has  been 
^  «xiiiiiified  anew  by  I>r.  A.  von  Sallet  in  the  Zettschn/t  fur  NumUmatik^ 
yL  pp.  165-209.  But  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  the^  dis- 
Icovmea,  interesting  os  they  are  to  the  numismatist,  have  con- 
^  tribulied  Tery  little  to  our  potdtive  knowledge,  either  in  a  historical 
or  geographical  point  of  view. 


NOTE  B.  p.  65. 

ItEASUREMENTS  OP  MEDITERRANEAN   ACCOBDING   TO 
ABTEMIDOBUS. 

The  details  as  given  by  Agathemems  for  this  part  of  the  line 


From  Myriaudms  to  the  Cleides  off  Cyprus       ,.     144)0  stadia, 
to  the  promontory  of  Acamas    ..      ..      ..     1300      „ 

to  the  Chelidonian  Islands  off  Lyda        ..     1300      „    • 

to  I'atara  in  Lycia  800      -^, 

to  Rhodes     ..       ..       ..      ..      ..      ..      ..       700      „ 

to  Attyi>altea  across  the  Carpathian  Sea  .,       040      ,»    • 
to  the  headland  of  Tienarus      ,.  1450      „ 

to  Cape  Pachynus  in  Sicily      .-  ^600 

to  Lilyba^um       1520      „ 

to  Caralifi  in  Sardinia         2800      „ 

asd  thence  to  Gades,  passiTig  by  the  Gymnesian 

Ifllands  ..      ..      ..      ..      10,000      „ 

Here  the  large  round  number  and  the  want  of  details  show  that 
the  ebtimato  was  but  a  vague  one. 

In  regard  to  the  above  ntimbers  I  have  adopted  the  corrections 
prupotted  by  C  Miiller  for  those  marked  with  asterisks,  not  tliat 
I  consider  them  free  from  doubtt  but  the  discussion  of  these  details 
is  of  HtUe  importance :  the  sum  total  being  clearly  established  by 
ibe  •grooment  of  the  numbers  as  given  in  Tliny  and  Agathcmcrus. 
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NOTE  C,  p,  87. 

TIGBANOCERTA. 

The  Bite  of  tbe  oapital  of  Tigrane^  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
doubt.  It  was  placed  by  D'Anvillo  and  other  early  writers  at  Sert 
or  Sort  on  the  Boh  tan  Tschai^  the  Centrites  or  eastern  anii  of  the 
Tigris ;  but  this  is  cleaily  an  error  arising  from  the  apjiax-eiit  re- 
semblance of  name»  which  is  a  mere  fallacy,  the  termination  certa 
or  keria  signifying  merely  a  city  (Appian,  MMr.  67).  There  aro 
no  ruins  at  Sort,  nor  does  the  site  accord  with  the  few  particulars 
recorded  of  Tigranocerta.  St.  Martin,  on  the  other  hand,  follows 
the  Armenian  hiistorians,  who  are  unanimous  in  identifying  Tigra- 
nocerta with  Amida  (the  modem  Diarbekr),  the  celebrated  fortress 
on  the  Tigris,  which  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  later  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Persians.  The  same  Tiew  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  Ainswortb,  but  is  open  to  the  unanswerable  objection  that 
Luoullufi  is  difitinctly  described  as  crossing  the  Tigiis  be/ore  he 
advanced  upon  Tigranocerta ;  and  no  mention  of  that  river  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  siege  of  the  capital  (St.  Martin,  MSmolreg  9ur 
VArnienie^  vol.  i.  p,  171-173;  Ains worth's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  361).  Moreover,  tbe  manner  in  which  the  name  is  intro- 
dnood  by  Pliny,  who  thus  describes  tbe  cities  of  Armenia,  ''In 
majore  (Armenia)  Arsamosata  Eupbrati  prosimum,  Tigri  Carcathio- 
certa,  in  exoelso  autem  Tigranocerta  ;  at  in  campis  juxta  Araxem 
Artaxata''  {H.  N,  vi  9»  §  26),  certainly  indicates  its  occupying  a 
lofty  situation,  wot  on  either  of  the  great  rivers.  On  the  other 
band,  Tacitus,  in  whose  time  Tigranocerta  retained  its  ancient 
name  and  was  still  a  place  of  importance,  places  it  on  a  river 
wbioh  he  calls  Nicophorius,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  37  Homati 
miles  from  Kisibis  (Tacitus,  AnnaL  xv.  4,  5).  The  latter  statement 
is  at  variance  with  all  other  inferences.  Perhaps  the  most  plausible 
conjecture  is  that  which  identifies  Tigranocerta  wilii  the  city  after- 
wards called  Martyrojjolis,  the  site  of  which  seems  to  be  clearly 
fbted  at  a  place  called  Meja  Farkin,  about  27  miles  N,  of  the  Tigris 
and  N.E.  of  Diarbekr  (see  Kieperfs  Map  of  Asia  Minor),  St. 
Martin  identified  Martyropolis  with  Carcathiocerta,  a  city  de8cril>e<i 
by  Strabo  (xi.  p,  527)  as  the  capital  of  Bophene,  but  this  may  pro- 
bably be  sought  farther  westward.  Strabo,  however,  in  one  ^lai^i^o 
(xvi.  p.  747)  distinctly  plaoeti  Tigranocerla  in  the  region  culled 
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Vjg^oma,  Boutli  of  Mount  Ma  sins ;  and  in  another  (xi.  p*  522)^ 
tliaugb  leas  dofin Italy,  ho  affirms  tho  same  thing.  In  both  these 
pwmgea  it  is  mentioned  in  connoction  with  Ni^ibia*  Unfurtu- 
natel^  a  third  passage  (xi  p.  532),  where  he  meant  to  describe  its 
posllion  more  aocuratelj,  is  corrupt,  and  cannot  be  restored  with 

|iuij  oertaintj.     Indeed  the  whole  comparative  geography  of  these 

r.regioiyi  is  Btill  a  mass  of  confusion. 


NOTE  D,  p.  87. 

mVER   ABSANIAS, 

The  rivor  Arsaniae,  though  not  noticed  by  Strabo,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  24,  S  84)  as  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  and  it  again 
played  an  important  part  in  tho  operations  uf  tho  Roman  generals 
in  Armenia  against  the  Parthian  king  Vologoses  (Tacit,  AntmL 
rr,  15 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  21).  But  the  only  eluo  to  it^g  identification 
is  ihmt  SBggesied  by  8t  Martin,  that  it  is  the  samo  with  the  Aradzani 
of  Armenian  writers,  a  name  applied  by  them  to  the  river  otherwise 
known  by  its  Turkish  name  of  Munvd  Tchai,  which  is  in  fact  tho 
MynllierQ  arm  of  the  EnphrateB,  and  in  some  respects  the  more  im- 
forimni  of  the  two.  In  this  case  the  military  importance  of  the 
river  i&  fully  accounted  for  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  de  rArmhne,  vol.  i.  pp. 
52, 171).  It  may  be  observed  that  no  Greek  writer  mentions  the  two 
arms  of  the  Euphrates.  Xenophon,  where  he  speaks  of  crossing 
the  Euphrates  on  his  retreat  through  Armenia  (Anah,  iv.  5,  §  2) 
muBi  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  southern  branch,  or  Murad  Tchai ; 
but  he  has  no  mention  of  the  northern  branch,  which  fiowa  by 
Erzeruura.  Yot  it  is  this  latter  river  which  is  exchmvchj  desig- 
nated under  the  name  of  Euphrates  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527),  as  well 
MM  by  Pliny  (v.  24,  §  83), 


NOTE  E,  p.  80. 


GAULS  ON  THE   DANUBE. 


Wo  find  repeated  mention  in  the  wars  of  Mithrtdates  of  the«e 
Xialte  or  Gauls,  who  are  represented  as  bordering  upon  the  Danube, 
|or  ttl  siiuatijd   near  the  head  uf  the  Adriatic,     They  may  very 
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probably  bave  been  a  njmnant  of  tbose  who  invaded  Greece  and 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  had  remained  behind 
in  Pannonia  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Strabo  distinctly  tells  ua 
that  the  B<ni  and  Soordisci^  who  at  one  period  occupied  this  tract^ 
from  which  they  had  been  in  hia  time  expelled  by  the  Daciana, 
were  tribes  of  Celtic  or  Oanliah  origin  (vii.  pp,  293,  313)*  He 
aacribes  also  the  same  origin  to  the  Tauriscans,  who  occupied  a 
part  of  the  regions  called  by  the  Romans  Noricnm  (lb.  p,  293), 
This  position  Bufficiently  explains  the  importance  attached  to  their 
co-operation  by  Mithridates,  in  regard  to  his  proposed  invasion  of 
Italy  (see  Appian,  MithridcU,  c.  110).  He  is  not  ILkoly  to  hare 
entertained  any  relation  with  the  Celts  of  Gaul  itself,  in  the 
Boman  sense  of  the  term ;  nor  would  their  alliance  have  been  of 
Doaterial  assistance  to  his  plans*  The  ethnology  of  these  regiona 
at  this  period  is  extremely  obscure,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  thai 
there  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  Gaulij^  raoea,  intermixed 
with  the  Illyrian  and  Thracian  tribes  (Strabo,  L  c).  All  these 
tribes  were,  at  a  later  period,  included  under  the  name  of  Fan* 
nonians,  when  the  Boman  province  of  that  name  was  constituted ; 
bat  they  appear  to  have  in  reality  belonged  to  different  races,  and 
oompoeed  a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage. 

At  this  period,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Strabo,  it  would 
seem  tliat  the  plains  of  Wallachia  and  Southern  Hungary,  north 
of  the  Danube,  were  occupied  by  the  Geta& ;  while  the  Bastamos, 
a  Sarmatian  tribe,  held  the  tract  extending  from  the  Tyiaa 
(Dniester)  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

It  is  certain  that  Mithridates  from  an  early  period — probably  as 
soon  as  he  had  extended  his  o^vn  nominal  dominion  as  far  as  the 
Dniester — had  begun  to  form  diplomatic  relations  with  the  nations 
beyond  that  river  to  the  west,  and  to  raiise  auxiliary  levies  among 
them.  Some  of  these  were  undoubtedly  Gauls :  and  we  find 
Bitffitus,  a  leader  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  in  immediate  attendance 
on  Mithridates  at  his  death,  when  he  was  called  on  by  the  fallen 
monarch  to  despatch  him,  on  the  express  ground  of  his  long  and 
faithful  services  (Appian,  Mtthridal,  c  111). 
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NOTE  F,  p.  92. 


ZEUGMA. 

*rhim  fact  is  moro  than  onoe  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  ib  OBsen- 
lial  to  a  dear  comprehension  of  the  geography  of  Mosopotamia,  But 
tinfortunatelj  thai  geographer  has  himself  fallen  into  error  hy  con- 
necting the  Zengma,  which  was  in  his  day  beoome  well  known  as  the 
established  pkce  of  paaeage  of  the  Euphrates,  with  that  at  Samosata, 
eomiderably  higher  np  the  river ;  hence  he  repeatedly  designated 
si  AM  the  Zeugma  uf  Commagene  (rh  Kara  Koft/Aayiyi'Tv  ^tvy/ia— and 
in  one  place  distinctly  states  that  it  was  close  to  Samosata— {*Airo 

lOT.  2, 1  29.  p.  664).  The  distance  also  which  he  gives,  of  2000 
stadia  from  Thapsacus,  would  agree  much  better  with  Samosata 
than  with  the  other  Zeugma* 

But  the  position  of  the  true  Zeugma  is  fixed  by  the  distances 
giren  by  Lsidorus  (nearly  a  contemporary  of  Btrabo)  in  proceeding 
bom  thence  to  Nicephorium  on  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  by  that 
giren  by  Strabo  himself  (p,  749)  of  1400  stadia  (140  G*  miles)  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issns,  which  is  very  nearly  correct.  Pliny  also  gives 
the  distance  of  the  Zeugma  from  Samosata  at  75  Eomau  miles^ 
which  ia  a  very  fair  approximation. 

The  fact  is  that  there  appear  to  have  been  in  all  three  places  of 
panage  in  habitual  use.  1.  That  at  Thapsacus,  which  continued 
to  be  IB  use  &om  the  earliest  s^g^s  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
but  was  disused  long  before  the  time  of  Strabo.  2.  That  opposite 
to  the  modem  Bir,  which  came  to  be  generally  adopted  under  the 
Selencidan  kings,  on  account  of  its  being  the  nearest  and  most 
direct  line  from  their  capital  of  Antioch,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
"^the  bridge'*  (Zeugma)  came  in  consequence  to  be  applied.  3, 
*rkmt  at  Samosata  itself,  which  was  apparently  the  ctistomary  place 
of  passage  for  persons  coming  from  Cappadocia  and  Asia  Minor 
(see  Strabo,  xiv.  p<  664).  But  this  must  always  have  been  a  cir* 
col  tons  and  inconvenient  route  from  Antioch. 

A  considerable  town  gradually  arose  at  the  second  of  these  three 
plaoos.  which  retained  the  name  of  Zeugma,  and  appears  to  have 
fineti  to  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire,  as  numerous  coins 
are  Ibund  with   this  name.      There   had  provioudy  been  a  city 
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founded  by  Seleuoas  on  the  opposite  bank,  doubtless  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river.  This  is  called  by  Strabo 
Seleucia,  by  Isidorus  Apamea,  and  must  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  modem  Bir,  or  Birehjik,  which  is  still  ihe  habitual  place  of 
passage  of  caravans.    (See  Ghesney's  Euphrates.) 


(    109    ) 


CHAPTER  XrX. 

OJESAR*S  WARB. 

'!•  While  the  Roman  turns  were  extending  the  dominions 

the  great  Republic  both  towards  the  east  and  the  west :  and 

Br   subject   provinces   now  formed   an   uninterrupted   ehain 

oin  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain,  towards 

iie  north  they  were  still  confined  within  extremely  narrow 

lits;  and  even  the  range  of  geographical  knowledge  in  this 

jtion  was  still   surprisingly   scanty.     We   have  already 

ted  the  suceessive  steps  by  which  the  Romans  had  esta- 

led  themselves  in  the  south-east  of  Gaul,'  and  formed  in 

that  country  a  regular  province  extending  from  the  iUps  ti3 

le  Cevennes  and  the  Garonne,  and  northward  to  tlie  Lake 

gmannuB  (the  Lake  of  Geneva),  which  marked  at  this  jK-riod 

the  most  northerly  limit  of  the   Roman   Empire*^     AVithin 

lem  boundaries  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  strong  tincture 

Italian  civilization  wiis  rapidly  diffusing  itself,  as  it  had 

ly  done  through  the  kindred  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 

the  other  side  of  the  Alps :  Roman  traders  had  establiiihed 

Ives  in  large  numbers  in  the  p)rincipal  towns  of  "the 

,1     e,"^  and  the  two  Roman  colonies  of  Aqua*  8extife  and 

furbo  became,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  important  centres 

rf  civilization,  ns  well  as  strongholds  in  support  of  the  Roman 

lominion.     But  since  the  subjection  of  the  Allobroges  and 

10  annexation  of  Toulouse  and  its  territory  no  attempt  was 

to  extend  the  actual  limits  of  the  Roman  territory  in 

directiom _^ 

»  See  Chiipter  XVII I.  Bed  1.  of  Cffisar,  of  "the  Province,"  without 
»  C«».  de  B.  G.  i.  2.  any  further  difltinotioa,  BhoukI  Im?  8iiU 
•  Ci^^ris  OruL  pro  M.  Fonteio.c.  1.  relAUtcd  r»  a  proper  uuiiie  by  tlie  re- 
It  b  mugulAt  that  tht\  nftme  thu8  gion  m  well  known  evea  at  the  present 
pUttl  by  the  Homant^  before  the  lime  day  as  rrvpcnce* 
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The  Senate  indeed  pursued  to  some  ext4?nt  the  same  policy 
us  elsewhere,  by  entering  into  relations  more  or  less  friendly 
with  the  different  tribes  or  nations  bordering  upon  the  Roman 
province :  more  especially  with  the  two  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Arvemi  and  the  iEdui,  both  of  whom  were  honoured  with  the 
title  of  allies  and  "  friends  '*  of  the  Roman  people,*  Even  the 
German  chieftain  Ariovistus,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  with 
a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen^  and  est^iblisbed  himself 
in  the  territory  of  the  Seqiiani  (Franche  Comt^)  received  a' 
similar  appellation.*  But  while  the  Roman  Government 
could  not  regard  with  indifference  the  movements  and  |>olitieal 
relations  of  the  barbarian  nations  ou  its  immediate  frontier,  it 
appears  to  have  refrained  from  anything  like  active  inter- 
ference :  a  policy  which  was  observed  with  unusual  moderation 
by  successive  governors  of  the  province  for  a  period  of  about 
half  a  century. 

During  this  interval  however  the  newly  established  province 
in  Gaul  had  been  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  passing  tempest 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones — a  move- 
ment which  for  a  time  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Romans  themselves.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  abodes  or  ethnic  relations  of  these  two  allied 
nations — ^a  question  upon  which  there  is  much  difference 
of  statement  among  ancient  writers,  and  equal  diversity'  of 
opinion  among  modern  ethnographers^—there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  invaded  the  Roman  province  from  the  north,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Helvetians  and  Ambrones — both  of  them 
undoubtedly  Gaulish  tribes:  and  after  defe^iting  successive 
Roman  consuls,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
tide  of  invasion,  they  poured  like  a  flood  over  the  province 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  But  this  fonnidable  inr^md, 
like  many  similar  Lmiptions  of  the  northern  barbarians  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  seems  to  have  swept  over  the  coimtry 
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uillHMit  leavmg  any  permanent  traces:  and  after  the  great 
detVai  of  the  Teutones  by  Marius  in  the  plains  near  Aquje 
SejLtue  (b.C.  102),  the  Roman  province  appears  to  have  speedily 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

§  2.  The  whole  aspect  of  afiairs  was  altered  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ciesar  in  b.c.  59  to  the  government  of  Transalpine 
Gaul^  which  he  for  the  first  time  combined  with  that  of  the 
CiBalpine  province  of  the  same  name.'  His  object  in  accepting 
the  oommand  was  undoubt^nlly  to  rival  the  fame  which  Pompey 
Imd  earned  by  his  successes  in  the  £ast,  and  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  intention  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Gnul  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome,®  In  the  course  of  nine  years  that 
he  remained  in  commfmd,  B,c,  58-50,  he  carried  on  hostilities, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  lieuteuants,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and 
bom  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine ;  and  when  he 
finally  quitted  the  province  to  carry  on  the  Civil  War,  he 
cauld  Ciirly  boast  of  having  reduced  the  whole  of  Transalpine 
Giiul  to  a  state  of  subjection  as  complete  as  that  in  which  he 
Ibmid  the  original  Roman  province. 

The  first  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  arms  was  furnished 
him  by  one  of  those  national  movements  that  appear  to  have 
been  so  common  alike  among  the  Gaulish  and  German  races. 
The  Helvetians,  who  had  previously  taken  part  in  the  great 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  had  determined  to  emi- 
grate in  a  mass  from  the  abodes  they  then  occupied,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  themselves  in  a  more  fertile  region  in  the 
weftt  of  GauL  Their  superiority  in  arms  to  the  greater  part 
ol  the  Gaulish  tribes  was  an  acknowledged  fact,  due,  according 
to  Cffiaar,  to  the  continual  wars  with  the  neighbouring  Germans, 


*  The  jwovinoes  of  Cualpine  Gaul 
mud  Ulyrlcimi  had  be^n  in  %he  flriit 
ImIM06  oonfiBiTed  up<>D  Ctesar  by  the 
nwp|>,  fbr  ft  term  of  Hvt)  years,  at  the 
liifllanlicin  af  tht^  tribune  Vatiniuti,  to 
vlikJb   the    mmnio  afti^rwardH  oddod 

*  Tbti  u  dkiinctly  stiited  by  Oioofo, 


in  IiiB  oration  D€  ProHnciiA  Chnsuiari' 
fru*,  held  as  early  ii«  ♦i"^  H*Tirin;ij  of  b.c, 
56,    **  C.  CiBsaris  m  video 

fuiaso  rutiooeuL     N  ■  j  bi  aoluni 

cum  tin,  qiioa  jmh  uizMtui*  conim  popn^ 
lum  IloiDimum  Tidelmt^  belbudiim  ttio 
dtixitt  aed  totem  GalUiim  iii  tiostram 
ditionom  oibo  redigemlam/'  c  i:i,  §  3*1. 
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in  which  they  were  involved  by  their  exposed  situation  in 
immediate  proximity  with  those  formidable  waniors,*  Count- 
ing on  this  superiority  and  on  the  terror  of  their  name,  they 
had  hoped  to  traverse  the  central  districts  of  Gaul  with  little 
difficulty.  But  the  intervention  of  Ciesar  completely  changed 
the  state  of  the  ciise*  He  fell  upon  their  rear-guard  as  they 
were  passing  the  Arar  (Saone),  and  cut  to  pieced  a  large 
number  of  them,  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  pagu&  of  the 
Tigxuini.^  Following  up  the  march  of  the  main  body,  he 
pursued  them  through  the  land  of  the  ^duans,  defeated  them 
a  second  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bibracte,and  completed 
their  destruction  within  the  borders  of  the  Lingones,  where 
the  remnant  of  this  formidable  host  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretiom 

This  first  campaign  is  memorable  not  only  for  the  ability 
and  boldnees  with  which  CsBsar  pushed  forward  into  the  heart 
of  Gaul,  to  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles  from  the  frontier 
of  the  Itomau  province;  but  still  more  from  the  picture  it 
pfeeents  to  us,  by  tm  eye-witness  and  an  observer  of  first-rate 
intelligence,  of  one  of  those  great  national  movements^  such 
as  we  read  of  in  earlier  times  among  the  Gauls*  and  which 
became  so  frequent  among  the  German  and  Slavonitm  nations 
before  the  close  of  the  lioman  Empire.  The  Helvetians  left 
home  (according  to  documents  found  in  their  camp  and  cited 
by  CaBsar)  to  the  number  of  3t)8,(-K)0  souls,  including  men, 
women  and  children.  Less  than  a  third  of  these  (about 
110,000)  returned  to  their  native  country  after  their  final 


•  One.  n.  G.  I  I, 

1  The  HelvetiADB  wem  ftt  tliu  time 

Ldifided  into   four  nrincipal    pagi  or 

l^nnloDA,  of  which  the  Tigurim  were 

lone:  Another^  the  pa^tw  Vorbigenuft, 

lU  Also  mentioned  br  Cosmj  {B,  G.  L 

•7);  the  nftineft  of  the  other  two  aw 

uukiiowTL,  but  the  hyporthesis  adopted 

by    ll'alckeijacr    {G€o^,  dta   Gnvkt^ 

ifoL  i.  p.  311),  and   fftvoofod  by  Dr* 

ong*  tbttt  iU^y  vrvra  tho  triJ>e«  meu- 

fiur»cd  by  Stml*o(iv.  ik  183.  vii,  p.  2I»3), 

lliruicr  iUf  names  of  Uit?  Ambrones  nrid 


ToUgeni  or  Tngeni,  aa  taking  peji  in 
the  inv-Riion  of  thu  Cimbrit  is  eertaiiily 
plannblo  enongb.  Both  uftine<  sub- 
■eouently  dbiappe&r  from  history, 

Tbu  nei«;hl)ouring  iribe«  of  tbe 
Hiiurfti^i,  Boii,  Talingv  and  Lutoviin 
juined  Ibo  HeWetiaiijs  in  ibis  movt^ 
mcnt,  but  are  oxpretuily  diAtinguialteil 
from  them  (ibid,  v,  29>.  Of  thettt  liio 
Hmirart  certnmly  dwc'lt  in  Uir  ikm^tIj- 
Ixnirbfirvi  of  Bfiale  :  the  BoU  enme  fr>nt 
Xoricum  (CiDs.  /.  I?.);  the  other  iwo 
iin?  unku<*wa. 
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defeat.'  Yet  their  chiefs  appear  to  have  found  no  difficulty 
m  moying  this  unwieldy  mass  across  a  large  part  of  Gaul,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  Caesar,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  have  successfully  effected 
their  original  project  of  a  national  emigration. 

§  3.  Caesar's  second  campaign  (in  the  same  year  with  the 
preceding,  B.C.  58)  brought  him  in  contact  with  a  still  more 
formidable  enemy.  For  some  time  previously  to  his  arrival 
the  Gauls  had  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the 
German  tribes  beyond  the  Ehine :  and  one  of  these  German 
leaders,  a  chieftain  named  Ariovistus,^  had  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing himself  in  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory 
of  the  Sequani,  while  fresh  swarms  of  invaders  had  either 
already  crossed  the  Khine,  or  were  assembling  on  its  banks 
with  a  view  to  occupy  the  more  fertile  and  better  cultivated 
lands  on  the  other  side  of  it.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
Gaulish  chiefs  implored  the  succour  of  Caesar,  who  imme- 
diately took  advantage  of  the  opening :  and  after  a  fniitless 
pretence  of  negotiation,  attacked  and  defeated  Ariovistus  in 
the  plains  of  Upper  Alsace,  about  50  miles  from  the  Rhine.* 
The  slaughter  was  immense ;  the  remains  of  the  German  army 
were  driven  across  the  river ;  and  for  some  time  all  attempts 
on  their  part  to  recross  it  in  this  direction  were  effectually 
checked.^ 


*  Obs.  B.  O.  i.  29.     Tho  Btatemrnt   I   in  c.  51  docs  not  seem  to  imply  that 


that  only  92,000  of  tho  original  cmi- 
gmnis — just  a  fourth  of  tlio  whole — 
were  capable  of  bearing  arma,  »howa 


the  Suevi  were  in  any  pro<fominant 
numbers. 
*  Tho  site  of  this  battle  cannot  bo 


how  large  a  proportion  of  women  and  j  determined  with  any  precision.     TJio 

diildren  took  part  in  a  migrntury  move-  |   statement   that    the  routed  Germans 

raent  of  this  character.  |   fled  from  the  field  for  about  fifty  miles 

■  ArioTistus  is  called  by  some  modern  1   to  the  banks  of  tho  Rhine  (c.  58  extr.), 

writersy  king  of  the  Suevi,  but  he  is  does  not  prove  that  this  was  the  nhorteni 

tyenret  so  termed  by  Caenar,  who  styles  distance  to  that  river.     But  it  renders 

him  simply  a  **king  of  the  Germans"  it  improbable  that  it  was   fought  so 

(rex  Gennanonim,  B.  G,  i.  31).    The  n«  ar  the   Ilhine  as  the  site  l)etweeu 

fhices  nnder  his  command  won^  a  mL.\e<l  |   Miilhnn^en  and  Thann  which  is  fixcnl 

noltitnde  from  a  number  of  German  j   \i\Hm  by  the  Em[)eror  Napoleon  (i?/*- 

tribes,   who  appear   to    have   flocko^l  I   tvire  tie  Jules  Cexar,  vol.  ir.  p.  86). 

aromul  hia  standanl  for  the   sake  of  '       ^  Cjus.  B.  G.  i.  Ii7-54. 
gain.     The  enunuration (»f  Ihe.-e tribes 
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The  political  consequences  of  this  victory  were  immense. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  practically  decided  for  centuries  the 
question  whether  Graul  should  become  a  Boman  province  or 
be  subjected  to  its  German  neighbours.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
interesting  to  the  geographer  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
Roman  army  ever  came  in  sight  of  the  Khine — that  great 
river  that  was  to  form  for  so  long  a  period  the  much  contested 
barrier  between  them  and  the  barbarians. 

§  4  The  campaigns  of  the  following  year  (b.c.  57)  were 
spread  over  a  much  wider  field.  After  the  close  of  his  opera- 
tions in  the  preceding  year  Caesar  had  established  the  winter 
quarters  of  his  legions  in  the  land  of  the  Sequani,  instead  of 
withdrawing  them  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province : 
a  step  which  was  justly  regarded  by  the  Gauls  as  a  sign  of  his 
intention  to  subdue  the  whole  country.*  The  consequence 
was  that  all  the  tribes  of  the  Belgfle,  who  at  this  period 
occupied  the  whole  region  north  of  the  Seine  and  Mame, 
combined  together  to  expel  the  Roman  intruders.'  The  Remi 
alone  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  intelligence  furnished  by  them,  and  the  support  in  arms  of 
the  JEduans,  C®sar  was  able  to  carry  the  war  at  once  into 
the  enemy's  territory.  He  crossed  the  river  Axona  (Aisne), 
defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Belgians  who  had  attacked 
his  camp,  reduced  in  succession  the  Suessiones,  Bellovaci  and 
Ambiani ;  and  followed  up  his  advantage  by  a  decisive  defeat 
of  the  Nervii,  the  most  formidable  and  warlike  of  all  the 
Belgian  tribes.  The  Aduatuci,  who  occupied  the  country 
about  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  were  the  last 
to  oppose  the  Roman  general  in  arms,  but  their  capital  city 
or  stronghold  was  taken  after  a  short  siege,  and  its  fall  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the  remaining  Belgian 
tribes. 

While  Caesar  himself  was  thus  engaged  in  the  north  of 
Gaul,  he  had  detached  P.  Crassus  with  a  single  legion  to  the 
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regions  bordering  on  the  Western  Ocean.  His  lieutenant  was 
apparently  favourably  received,  and  was  able  to  announce  the 
submission  and  friendly  disposition  of  the  tribes  known  to  the 
Ganls  by  the  name  of  Armoricans,  who  occupied  Brittany  and 
the  west  of  Normandy.  These  comprised  the  Veneti,  Osismii, 
Cmiosolit®,  Unelli,  Esuvii,  Aulerci  and  Kedones.  The  nations 
along  the  course  of  the  Loire,  the  Namnetes,  Andes,  Turones, 
and  Camutes  were  equally  favourable :  P.  Crassus  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  among  the  Andes,^  while  other  legions  were 
stationed  among  the  Turones  and  Camutes,  and  Cresar  himself 
repaired  to  Italy  for  the  winter  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  of 
CranI  was  effectually  subdued.® 

A  few  months  sufficed  to  show  the  futility  of  this  confidence. 
Already  before  the  middle  of  the  winter  Servius  Galba,  who 
bad  been  dispatched  with  a  single  legion  to  keep  in  order  the 
Alpine  tribes  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Khone— the  Nantuates, 
Veiagti  and  Seduni,  was  attacked  in  his  winter  quarters,  and 
though  he  repulsed  the  assailants  with  loss,  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  intention  of  wintering  at  Octodurus  (Martigny) 
where  he  had  first  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  descend  into 
the  more  tranquil  regions  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The 
object  of  Caesar  in  posting  one  of  his  legions  in  these  moun- 
tain regions  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
(the  Oreat  St.  Bemard)--a  pass  which  was  already  frequente<l 
by  traders,  though  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  subject  to 
heavy  exactions  from  the  tribes  who  occupied  it.^  This  pur- 
pose was  for  the  time  wholly  frustrated :  and  we  hear  nothing 
of  its  resumption  by  Ca)sar  during  his  Gaulish  wars. 

§  5.  In  the  following  spring,  B.C.  56,  a  much  more  formidable 
danger  arose  among  the  Armorican  tribes  in  the  north-west  of 
Granly  which  had  been  lately  reduced  to  submission  by  P.  Crassus. 


•  It  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion  ]       *  '^CnuMimittcndifuit,  quod  iter  per 

thftt  P.  Crassus  coUeotcd    tho  infor-  ;  Alpcs,  quo  magno  cnm  periculn,  mag- 

matkni  concorning  the  Cui^sitcridcs  or  |  nisque   cum    p<»rtoriis   niorcatores   iro 

Tin  Islands,  which  is  referred  to  })y  '  consnorunt,  i)atc(ieri   volcbat"  (B.  G, 

Btrabo  (iii.  5,  §  11).  I  iii.  1). 

»  C«M.  B,  Q.  ii.  ^\  i 
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These  tribes,  finding  that  what  the  Bomans  ^med  at  was  not 
merely  nominal  submission,  but  real  subjection,  conspired 
together  with  the  view  of  expelling  the  invader.  They  were 
essentially  a  maritime  people,  especially  the  Veneti,  who  held 
the  chief  control  over  the  neighbouring  seas,  having  many  ships 
of  large  size,  with  which  they  traded  to  Britain,  and  by  the 
habit  they  had  acquired  of  navigating  these  stormy  seas,  had 
attained  a  oomplete  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  adjoining 
regions.*  With  them  were  united  the  auxiliary  squadrons 
of  the  other  Armorican  states  already  alluded  to ;  but  besides 
these  they  obtained  assistance  from  the  more  distant  Moriui 
and  Menapii,  and  drew  succours  from  the  opposite  island  of 
Britain— the  name  of  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Boman  history.' 

.  The  war  was  long  protracted  and  laborious ;  principally  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  admirably  described  by 
Caesar.  The  land  of  the  Veneti — the  present  department  of  the 
Morbihan — was  low  and  rocky,  intersected  by  shallow  inlets  of 
the  sea,  on  the  promontories  and  tongues  of  land  between  which 
their  towns  were  situated,  in  positions  almost  inaccessible  by 
land,  and  difiicult  of  approach  by  sea  on  account  of  the  shoals 
and  rocks,  and  rapid  alternations  of  the  ti<les,  to  which  the 
Bomans  were  little  accustomed.  It  was  not  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  that  Cajsar  was  able  to  assemble  a  fleet 
capable  of  coping  with  that  of  the  Veneti  and  their  allies,  who 
were  able  to  put  to  sea  with  not  less  than  220  ships,  fully 
manned  and  equipped,  and  far  superior  in  size  and  strength 
to  those  that  the  Bomans  could  bring  against  them.*  The 
account  given  by  Caesar  of  the  ships  used  by  the  Veneti  is 
remarkable,  and  shows  an  advance  in  navigation  far  beyond 
that  usually  ascribed  to  these  semi-barbarous  nations.  They 
were  of  large  size,  rising  so  high  out  of  the  water  that 
the  Bomans  could  hardly  assail  them  with  missiles,  and  even 
when  they  raised  turrets  on  their  galleys  these  did  not  equal 


»  C«J8.  B.  G.  iii.  8.  »  Ibid  iii.  9.  «  Ibid.  iiL  14. 
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in  height  the  poops  of  the  Gaulish  ships.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  built  wholly  of  solid  oak,  so  that  the  beaks  of  the 
galleys  made  very  little  impression  upon  them.  Their  sails 
were  made  of  hides  or  leather  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
gales  in  these  seas,  and  their  anchors  were  fastened  with  chains 
instead  of  cables.^  The  Eoman  fleet  was  composed  in  part  of 
long  ships  or  galleys  built  in  the  Loire  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, partly  of  vessels  furnished  by  the  Gaulish  tribes,  of  the 
Pictones  and  Santones  who  adhered  to  the  Roman  alliance.* 
But  the  courage  and  skill  of  Decimus  Brutus,  who  commanded 
it,  triumphed  over  all  the  advantages  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
defeated  the  allied  fleet  in  a  decisive  action  with  such  loss, 
that  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  submission  of  the 
Veneti  and  of  all  their  maritime  allies. 

The  other  operations  of  the  year  were  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  But  while  Caesar  was  engaged  in  the  war  with 
the  Armoricans,  his  lieutenant  P.  Crassus  had  reduced  to  sub- 
jection almost  the  whole  of  Aquitania,  extending — as  the  term 
is  used  by  CoDsar — from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenees.  A  few 
mountain  tribes  alone  remained  in  arms,  whom  ho  was  deterred 
by  the  lateness  of  the  season  from  following  into  their  rugged 
fastnesses.^  Caesar  himself  before  the  close  of  the  season  made 
an  expedition  against  the  distant  nations  of  the  Morini  and 
the  Menapii,  who  had  made  no  signs  of  submission,  but  they 
retreated  before  his  approach  into  the  vast  forests  and  marshes 
with  which  their  country  was  almost  wholly  covered,  into 
which  he  found  it  impracticable  to  pursue  them.® 

§  6.  At  the  close  of  this  third  year's  campaign,  as  remarked 
by  Dr.  Merivale,  "the  only  members  of  the  Gaulish  race 
who  retained  their  liberty  were  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  amphibious  wanderers  of  the  Waal  and  the 
Scheldt."*  But  Ca?sar  did  not  want  employment  for  his 
legions,  and  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (b.c.  55)  was 


»  C«sBar.  B.  G.  iii.  13. 14. 
•  Ibid.  9, 11. 
^  IhiM.  20-27. 
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rendered  memorable  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Boman 
arms  were  carried  across  the  Bhine  into  Germany,  and  across 
the  sea  into  Britain. 

The  occasion  for  the  former  enterprise  was  furnished  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Germans  themselves.    The  Usipetes  and 
Tencteri,  two  German  tribes  that  had  occupied  a  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,* 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  powerful  nation  of  the 
Suevi,  who  were  gradually  extending  themselves  to  the  west, 
and  subduing  or  expelling  all  the  tribes  that  lay  between  them 
and  the  Bhine,  had  crossed  that  river  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  territory  of  the  Menapii.    Hence  they  spread 
without  difficulty  into  the  adjoining  regions,  and  were  ex- 
tending their  incursions  on  every  side  when  Caesar  arrived  in 
that  part  of  Gaul,  and  after  a  brief  negotiation  attacked  and 
defeated  them  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Bhine,  driving 
them  with  great  slaughter  into  the  one  river  or  the  other. 
But  a  large  body  of  their  cavalry  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  across  the  Bhine,  and  took  refuge  in  the  land  of  the 
Sugambri,*  who  made  common  cause  with  the  fugitives,  and 
refused  the  demands  of  Crosar  to  deliver  them  up,  alleging 
that  the  Bomans  had  no  right  to  interfere  beyond  the  Bhine. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ubians,  the  only  people  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river  who  had  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
Bome,  entreated  Caosar  to  cross  the  Bhine  with  a  view  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Suevi  and  their  allies.     He  in  consequence  con- 
structed a  bridge  across  the  river — a  work  which  was  accom- 
plished with  marvellous  celerity,  being  completed  within  ten 
days  from  its  first  commencement^ — and  passed  it  with  his 


*  C«8.  B.  G.  iv.  1.  Botli  theso  names 
hero  nppour  for  tho  first  tiroo,  but 
aro  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned 
during  the  wars  of  tho  Romans  with 
the  Germans.  They  were  on  tliis  oc- 
casion effectually  driven  out  of  Gaul, 
and  never  again  crosHod  tho  Rhine. 

'  Sec  note  to  next  i>ago. 

»  n.  G.  iv.  18.  Tlio  exact  place 
where   Caesar   coubtructed    this  cele- 


brated bridge  cannot  be  determined, 
but  it  may  be  fixed  within  definite 
limits  The  history  of  the  camjwiijni, 
combined  with  the  natural  geography 
of  the  country,  and  the  course  uf  the 
river,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  must  l>e 
placed  l)etwocn  Coblcntz  and  Andor- 
nach,  probably  in  the  neighlmurhfuul 
of  NeuwiiHl  (sec  Ukert,  Germaniu, 
p.  18,  note). 
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whole  army.  But  the  Suevi  and  Sugambri,  on  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  had  withdrawn  into 
the  interior  of  the  vast  forests  with  which  their  territories 
abounded.  Thither  Caesar  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  them, 
and  after  lajring  waste  the  lands  of  the  Sugambri  near  the 
river  he  contented  himself  with  this  demonstration,  and  re- 
ciossed  the  bridge,  after  haying  spent  only  eighteen  days  on 
German  soil.^ 

§  7.  He  had  previously  made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Britain ;  an  enterprise  to  which  he  was  pro- 
bably urged  more  by  the  desire  of  the  fame  to  be  earned  by 
being  the  first  Roman  general  to  set  foot  in  that  remote  and 
little-known  island,  than  by  any  hope  of  real  advantage.  The 
summer  was  indeed  so  far  advanced  that  he  could  not  look  for 
any  great  results,  and  he  took  with  him  only  two  legions, 
intending  this  first  expedition,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  account, 
rather  as  a  mere  reconnaissance  than  as  a  serious  invasion. 
Sailing  from  the  Portus  Itius,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  the 
Horini,*  which  aCTorded  the  shortest  passage  into  the  island, 
he  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
landing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Deal.*  But  he  scarcely  penetrated  at  all  into  the 
interior,  his  cavalry,  which  had  sailed  from  a  diCTerent  port, 
haying  failed  in  accomplishing  their  passage,  while  his  fleet 
suffered  severely  from  a  storm,  accompanied  by  the  unwonted 
phenomenon  of  spring  tides.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
determined  to  return  to  the  mainland ;  and  contented  himself 
with  repulsing  an  attack  of  the  Britons  on  his  camp,  which  was 
followed  by  a  pretence  of  submission  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

§  8.  The  very   imperfect  success  of  this  first  attempt  only 
stimulated  him  to  make  greater  efibrts  in  the  following  spring 

*  Ibid.  19.    This  \a  the  first  occasion  '  appear  in  history.    They  dwelt  at  this 

on  which  the  Sngambri  or  Sicanibri,  ■  {loriod  on  the  ri<^ht  bank  of  the  Rhine, 

the  name  of  whom  was  afterwards  so  north  of  tlie  Ubii. 

to  the  Romans— thi'  "  casdo  I  *  See  Note  B,  p.  136. 


gAudcntes    Sicambri  *'   of    lluracu—    I      '  See  Note  C,  p.  137. 
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(e.g.  54).  He  caused  a  large  number  of  ships  to  be  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  invasion,  and  assembled  not  less  than 
600  such  vessels,  besides  28  ships  of  war.^  With  this  great 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  he  carried  five  complete  legions  and 
2000  cavalry,*  he  effected  the  passage  of  the  Straits  without 
any  loss,  and  landed  at  the  same  place  as  the  year  before,  but 
this  time  without  opposition,  the  natives  having  withdrawn 
into  the  interior  at  the  sight  of  so  formidc^ble  an  armament. 
His  first  action  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  a  river  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  sea-coast  :*  thence  he  pushed  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  island  as  far  as  the  more  important  river  Tamesis 
(Thames),  which  bounded  the  territory  of  Cassivellaunus,  king 
or  chief  of  the  Trinobantes.  This  chieftain  had  been  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  British  forces,  but  appears  to 
have  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  maritime  districts  as  liope- 
less,  and  withdrew  at  once  across  the  Thames,  the  line  of  which 
he  hoped  to  defend  against  the  invader.  Casar  reached  that 
river  at  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  from  the  sea,  at  a  spot 
which,  according  to  the  inforviation  which  he  had  received, 
was  the  only  one  where  the  stream  was  fordable :  ^  he  hero  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  passage  and  capturing  a  "town"  or 
stronghold  of  Cassivellaunus  not  far  distant.*  This  was  the 
farthest  point  to  which  he  penetrated.  Several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  hastened  to  send  deputies  and  make  overtures 
of  submission,^  and  their  example,  after  a  short  time,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cassivellaunus  himself.  Caesar,  apprehensive  lest  the 
war  should  be  protracted  until  the  close  of  the  simimcr,  and 
desirous  of  returning  to  Gaul,  admitted  them  to  favourable 
terms,  and  contented  himself  with  demanding  hostages  and  the 
imposition  of  a  nominal  tribute.* 

The  military  operations  in  Gaul  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  had  no  especial  interest  in  a  geographical  j)oint  of  view. 


'  Caos.  B,  0.  V.  2. 

•  lb.  8. 

•  Prol>al)ly   tho  Stour,  whicli  flows 
by  Canterbury  and  liicbborough. 


>  See  Note  D,  p.  138. 
«  Sec  Ndle  E,  p.  139 
»  See  Note  F,  p.  139 
*  Ibid.  V.  22, 
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The  revolt  of  the  German,  or  semi-German,  tribes  of  the 
Eburones  and  Treveri,  though  they  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
one  division  of  his  army  under  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aurun- 
cnleius  Cotta,  and  gravely  endangering  two  others,  was  un- 
snccessful,  and  failed  in  producing  any  permanent  result. 
Ciesar  had  judiciously  posted  all  his  legions,  with  a  single 
exception,  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgians  (in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  word):  this  being  apparently  the  only  part  of  Gaul 
where  he  expected  any  outbreak.  He  himself  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  at  Samarobriva  (Amiens),  which  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  those 
regions. 

§  9.  The  conquest  of  Gaul  was  however  still  far  from  being 
complete,  and  the  three  following  campaigns  (b.c.  53,  52,  and 
51),  were  all  employed  in  putting  down  insurrections  of  the 
native  tribes  that  combined  in  defence  of  their  liberties  before 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  their  subjection  to 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  of  these  was  principally  confined 
to  the  Belgian,  or  rather  German,  tribes  of  the  Treveri  and 
Eburones,  and  the  assistance  sent  them  from  beyond  the 
Rhine,  from  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Suevi,  led  Caesar  to 
cross  that  river  for  the  second  time.  His  passage  was  effected 
on  this  occasion  a  little  higher  up  than  before,  but  in  the  same 
part  of  its  course.  He  did  not  penetrate  any  farther  into  the 
interior  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  He  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  the  Ubii,  whose  territory  immediately 
adjoined  the  Rhine ;  but  found  that  the  Suevi  had  retired  on 
his  approach  to  the  farthest  limits  of  their  territory,  where  a 
vast  forest,  called  by  Caesar  the  Silva  Bacenis,  separated  them 
from  the  Cherusci  *  on  the  east ;  and  hither  he  judged  it  im- 


»  B,  O.  vi.  10.  This  is  tho  first 
mention  of  the  name  of  tho  Cherusci, 
afterwards  so  familiar  to  the  Komans 
daring  their  long  wars  in  (lennany. 
They  appear  to  have  dwelt  at  tlii.s  time 
between  tho  Weser  and  the  KIIm?.  TIu«  i  phalia. 
foreBi  ctiUcd  by  Cicsar  Bacenis  (a  uanit 


not  found  in  later  writers),  which  ho 
descri1)es  ns  **  silva  infinita  magnitu- 
dine"  would  therefore  correspond  to 
the  Harz  and  the  range  of  tho  Teuto- 
burger  Wald,  on  tho  borders  of  West- 
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prudent  to  follow  them.  He  therefore  withdrew  a  second  time 
across  the  Bhine,  after  a  brief  stay  on  the  German  side  of  the 
river.*  Nevertheless,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
collect  many  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  nations, 
inhabitants,  and  natural  productions  of  Germany,  with  which 
the  Bomans  now  for  the  first  time  became  acquainted.^ 

§  10.  The  following  campaign  (b.c.  52),  in  which  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by  Vercingetorix,  at  the  head  of 
the  Arvemi,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  defection  of  almost 
all  the  Gaulish  tribes — even  the  faithful  JEdui  being  carried 
away  by  the  contagion  of  example  to  join  in  the  movement — 
was  in  a  political  sense  one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
never  did  the  military  genius  of  Caesar  show  itself  more  con- 
spicuously :  but  his  movements  were  confined  within  the  limits 
of  Gaul  itself,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  carry  his  arms  beyond 
the  districts  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted.  Hence  the 
operations  of  this  year,  interesting  as  they  are  in  a  military  and 
topographical  point  of  view,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  desultory  hostilities  of  the 
following  year  (b.c.  51),  which  were  confined  to  successive  par- 
tial revolts  in  different  parts  of  Gaul — among  the  Bellovaci 
and  Treveri  in  Belgium,  and  among  the  Pictones  and  adjacent 
tribes  in  the  west.  The  last  blow  was  given  to  this  final  move- 
ment by  the  reduction  of  Uxellodunum,  a  fortress  of  great 
natural  strength,*  in  which  the  last  of  the  rebel  leaders  had 
taken  refuge.  The  capture  of  this  stronghold  may  be  said  to 
have  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  From  this  time  the 
whole  country  from  the  Bhone  and  the  Bhine  to  the  Western 


•  CsBs.  B.  G.  vi.  9, 10,  29. 
'  Ibid.  21-28. 

•  The  position  of  Uxollodunum  may 
bo  now  comsidori'd  as  establiubcd  he- 


the  Cadurci,  its  ancient  inhabitants — 
but  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Linioiinin. 
This  site,  which  was  first  suggested  by 
D'Anvillo  (Notice  de  Ui  Oaule,  p.  729), 


yondadoubt  It  occupied  a  hill,  now  un-   >   and    adopted    by  Thierry  (il'ist.   de» 
inliabited,  caUed  the  Puy  tl'Issolu,  near       Gauloi/t^  vol.  iii.  p.  220),  has  been  fully 


the  north  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  within 
the  limits  of  the  district  still  culled 
Quercy,  a  name  derived  from  that  of 


confirmed  by  researches  made  on  the 
spot  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
111.  (Soo  his  Vie  de  C^sar,  vol.  ii.  p.  343.) 
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Ocean,  passed,  without  any  further  attempt  at  resistance,  under 
the  ordinary  administration  of  a  Roman  province,  and  rapidly 
acquired,  in  all  but  the  remotest  districts,  a  strong  tincture 
of  Soman  civilization. 

§  11.  With  regard  to  Gaul  itself  the  effect  of  these  succes- 
siye  campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar  was  to  bring  the  whole  of  that 
great  country  within  the  domain  of  definite  geographical 
knowledge.  For  the  vague  ideas  and  arbitrary  assumptions  of 
previous  authors  were  substituted  the  distinct  and  clear  state- 
ments of  an  able  observer  and  remarkably  lucid  writer.  Our 
good  fortune  in  possessing  the  original  work  in  its  integrity 
renders  this  contrast  still  more  striking  to  us,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  results  thus  obtained  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
had  we  possessed  in  like  manner  the  complete  works  of  some 
of  the  Greek  writers,  especially  Polybius  and  Posidonius,  we 
should  probably  have  found  that  they  possessed,  though  in  a 
somewhat  vague  and  imperfect  form,  a  knowledge  of  many 
nations,  as  well  as  physical  features  of  the  country,  that  are  now 
for  the  first  time  found  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  Caesar. 

But  whatever  allowance  may  require  to  be  made  on  this 
account,  it  is  certain  that  Caesar's  own  record  of  his  observa- 
tions and  operations  in  Gaul  must  have  formed  for  the  Romans, 
as  well  as  for  ourselves,  the  first  foundation  of  all  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  countryy  The  brief  geographical  summary 
with  which  he  opens  his  work  states  clearly  the  ethnological 
division  of  the  country  into  three  portions,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  as  he  distinctly  tells  us,  differed  from  one  another  in 
hinguage,  institutions,  and  hiws.  These  were  the  Aquitani 
in  the  south,  the  Belgae  in  the  north,  and  the  Celts  or  Gsuls 
proper  in  the  intermediate  portion.  Their  boundaries  also  are 
clearly  marked,  the  Gauls  being  separated  from  the  Aquitani 
by  the  river  Garumna  or  Garonne,  and  from  the  Belgae  by 
the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  other  passages, 
we  find  him  well  acquainted  with  all  the  principal  rivers 
which,  in  the  case  of  Gaul  especially,  form  the  leading 
features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country.     Not  only 
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are  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
his  Commentaries,  but  their  tributaries,  the  Mame  (Matrona), 
the  Aisne  (Axon  a),  and  the  AUier  (the  Elaver),  were  equally 
well  known  to  him.  He  describes  also  clearly  the  course  of 
the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Cevennes  (Mens  Cebenna),  the 
Jura,  and  the  Vosges  (Vosegus),  as  well  as  the  great  forest 
tract  of  the  Ardennes  (Silva  Arduena),  which  at  that  period 
constituted  so  important  a  natural  feature  in  the  north  of 
Gaul.*  His  repeated  campaigns  in  Belgium  rendered  him 
familiar  not  only  with  the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse 
(Mosa),^  but  with  those  of  the  Sambre  (Sabis),  the  Scheldt 
(Scaldis),  and  even  the  Waal  (Vacalus),  which  he  correctly 
describes  as  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  flowing  into  the  Meuse.^ 
But  his  knowledge  of  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  intercepted  between  the  two  rivers,  was  derived 
only  from  hearsay,  and  was  necessarily  imperfect. 

§  12.  Still  more  complete  and  accurate  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  different  nations  and  tribes  that  inhabited  the  country 
at  the  time  of  its  conquest.  ^  Here  his  position  gave  him  ad- 
vantages which  no  ordinary  geographer  would  have  possessed  : 
and  where  he  enumerates  the  nations  that  on  different  occa- 
sions combined  in  arms  against  him,  with  the  force  of  thinr 
several  contingents,  or  that  successively  submitted  to  his  yoke, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  his  lists  are  based  on  authentic 
materials.  Such  lists  are  found,  of  the  Helvetians  and  their 
allies  in  the  first  book,  of  the  Belgic  tribes  in  the  second,  of 
the  Armorican  nations  and  the  Aquitanian  tribes  in  the  third, 
and  a  more  general  enumeration,  comprising  all  the  princii)al 
populations  of  Gaul  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they  formed  a 
general  league  under  Vercingetorix.  An  examination  of  these 
lists  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  things  in  ancient  geo- 


•  His  etatement  of  its  cxtont — that 
it  covered  a  space  of  moro  than  500 
miles  in  lcnp:tn,  from  the  Kliino  and 
the  borders  of  tlie  Trcvcri,  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Norvii  and  the  Remi— is 
indeed  in  any  ca»o  a  grout  exagge- 
ration ;  but  lie  liort^  doubtlctts  followeil 


some  vague  popular  estimate.  B.  G. 
V.  3,  vi.  29. 

*  It  mu8t  be  mere  chance  that  tlio 
name  of  tlie  MohcIIo  does  not  occur  in 
the  Commentaries. 

»  n.  a.  iv.  10. 
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graphy :  the  greater  part  of  the  names  are  recognized  at  once 
from  their  having  continued  down  to  a  recent  period  to  give 
name  to  the  provinces  or  districts  where  they  dwelt,  or  being 
still  retained  in  those  of  their  chief  towns.  A  comparatively 
small  number  only  have  disappeared,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  were  either  obscure  or  insignificant  tribes,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  German  races  in  Belgium,  have  been  effaced  by 
the  continual  waves  of  invasion  that  have  swept  over  that 
part  of  Gaul. 

In  many  cases  also  the  towns  may  readily  be  identified 
from  their  preserving  the  names  of  the  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged,  while  in  others  they  retained  the  same  names  under 
the  Boman  Empire,  and  are  therefore  well  known.  Such  was 
the  case  (among  others)  with  Avaricum  (Bourges),  Agedincum 
(Sens),  Genabum  (Orleans),  and  Lutetia  (Paris),  the  position 
of  which  upon  an  island  in  the  Seine  is  distinctly  noticed.^ 

It  is  a  fact  peculiar  to  the  geography  of  Gaul  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  chief  towns  of  the  several  tribes 
gradually  lost  their  own  separate  appellations,  and  were  known 
only  by  those  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged.  Thus 
Samarobriva,  the  capital  of  the  Ambiani,  became  Ambiani, 
whence  its  modern  name  of  Amiens  ;  Avaricum  of  the 
Bituriges  in  like  maimer  passed  into  Bourges ;  Noviodunum 
of  the  Suessiones  into  Soissons,  and  so  in  numerous  other 
instances.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  change  can  be 
readily  followed  :  and  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  cities,  which  have  continued  to  occupy  the  sites  of 
the  original  capitals. 

The  case  is  otherwise  with  the  great  strongholds  of  the 
Grauls  at  Gergovia  and  Alesia,  both  of  which  sites  were  sub- 
sequently abandoned,  when  their  strength  as  fortresses  had 
ceased  to  be  of  value.  Both  of  them,  however,  can  fortu- 
nately be  identified  beyond  a  doubt :  the  hill  of  Gergovia 
having  always  retained  its  original  name,  though  uninhabited ; 


*  B.  G.  vii.  57. 
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while  that  of  Alesia  is  still  marked  by  the  village  of  Aliso 
Ste.  Beine,  in  a  commanding  position  on  Mont  Auxois,  about 
12  miles  from  Montbard.  It  is  probable  also  that  Bibracte,* 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  the  capital  of  the  jEdui, 
and  commonly  identified  with  the  Eoman  city  of  Augusto- 
duniim  (Autiin),  really  occupied  a  much  stronger  and  more 
elevated  position  on  the  hill  called  Mont  Beuvray,  some  dis- 
tance further  west.*  Uxellodunum,  though  a  site  of  great 
natural  strength,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  a  town  of 
much  importance. 

§  13.  But  if  we  are  struck  with  the  accuracy,  as  well  as  the 
extent,  of  CsBsar's  information  concerning  Gaul — a  country 
which  he  had  traversed  in  all  directions  during  a  space  of 
ten  years — the  case  is  very  different  with  regard  both  to  Britain 
and  Germany.  In  some  respects  indeed  the  information  ob- 
tained by  CfiBsar  with  respect  to  these  two  countries  was  even 
a  more  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  geographical  know- 
ledge previously  existing  than  his  contributions  to  that  of 
Gaul.  For  the  notions  concerning  them  to  be  derived  from 
any  earlier  sources  were  so  utterly  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
that  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  was  able  to  collect  upon  the 
subject — imperfect  as  it  was — was  of  the  highest  value,  as 
supplying  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  definite  and  trustworthy 
fact.  He  himself  tells  us  that  when  he  attempted  to  gatlior 
information  concerning  Britain  from  the  Gaulish  traders  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  island,  he  was  unable  to  learn 
what  were  its  magnitude  and  dimensions,  by  what  nations  it 
was  inhabited,  or  even  what  were  the  largest  and  most  com- 
modious ports.*  Considering  that  an  extensive  trade  was 
undoubtedly   carried    on    between    the    two    countries,    and 

.    *  See  lyAnulle,  Notice  de  la  Gaule,   \  institutis  nterentur,  neque  qui  vasvni 
p.  156;  and  a  note  to  Napolcon*u  Vie 
de  C^sar,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

»  Jl  O.  iv.  20.  •*  Itaquo  vocatia  nd 
so  undique  mercntoribus,  nequo  quanta 
reset  insuin  mag^nitudo,  neque  quto 
aut  qnanto)  nation(>8  incolorentf  neque 
quern  usum  Ixdli  hal)eront  aut  quibns 


lid    majonim    navium     nuiltitudinem 
idonei  portus,  reporire  poterat" 

A  T)a88ii(]:e  that  is  instructive  as  show- 
ing the  difficulty  of  procuring?  inform- 
ation from  such  source  and  the  oxm- 
sequent  uncertainty  of  all  statements 
derived  from  them. 
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that  the  southern  or  maritime  districts  of  the  island  were 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  Belgian  origin,  who  retained  the  names 
of  the  parent  races  from  which  they  had  spnmg,*  and  pre- 
served at  least  some  degree  of  political  connection  with  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  ignorance  was  in  part 
asBumed;  but  it  serves  clearly  to  prove  the  diflBculty  of 
obtaining  such  information,  and  fully  accounts  for  the  vague 
character  of  the  reports  circulated  by  previous  writers. 

§  14.  CaBsar  himself  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  advance  far 
beyond  the  Thames  :  he  landed  on  both  occasions  at  the  same 
point,  and  returned  to  it  again  to  re-embark  for  Gaul.  His 
opportunities  of  personal  observation  were  therefore  very 
limited,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  held  personal  inter- 
course with  any  of  the  more  important  nations  of  the  island, 
except  the  people  of  Cantium  or  Kent — who  were,  as  he  remarks, 
by  far  the  most  civilized  people  in  the  country,  and  differed  but 
little  from  their  neighbours  in  Gaul — and  the  Trinobantes, 
who  occupied  a  tract  north  of  the  Thames,  probably  com- 
prising the  modem  counties  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire.  His 
information  concerning  the  tribes  of  the  interior  was  there- 
fore derived  chiefly  from  hearsay ;  as  was  necessarily  the  case 
with  his  general  geographical  notices.  He  describes  the 
island^  as  of  triangular  form,  one  of  the  angles  being  formed 
by  the  projecting  point  of  Kent  (Cantium),  another  by  a  pro- 
montory extending  towards  the  south,  in  the  direction  of 
Spain.  The  coast  between  these  two,  which  faced  that  of 
Granl,  was  about  500  miles  in  length.  The  west  coast,  opposite 
to  which  lay  Hibernia,  was  said  to  be  about  700  miles  in 
extent;  while  the  third,  which  faced  the  north  (north-east) 
was  not  less  than  800  miles.     Hibernia^  was  estimated  at  about 


•  B,  G.  V.  12. 
»  Ibid  V.  13. 

•  "  Alteram  vergit  fu\  Hispaniam  at- 

2nc  oocidentciin  solcm ;  qua  ex  ptirto  est 
libemia,  dimidio  minor,  ut  lestimatur, 
2 nam  BritanDia."  Ihid.  This  is  the 
nt  mention  in  nny  oxtnnt  antlior  of 
the  name  of  Hibernin,  though  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  th(*  name  ut  lea^t 


was  known  to  the  Romans  long  before, 
as  was  that  of  lemo  to  the  Gr^s. 

The  expression  of  **  vergit  ad  Hispa- 
niam" is  very  singular;  but  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  conceived  the 
position  of  Britain  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  that  Strabo  did  ;  though 
lie  distinctly  placed  Ireland  to  the  tcettt 
of  it,  and  not  to  the  north. 
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two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Britain,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  strait  of  about  the  same  width  as  that  from  Britain  to 
Gaul.  Midway  between  the  two  was  an  island  called  Mona : 
besides  which  numerous  other  islands  were  scattered  around  the 
principal  one,  in  some  of  which  it  was  asserted  that  at  the 
winter  solstice  there  was  continuous  night  for  thirty  days.®  Of 
this  CsBsar  could  get  no  definite  account,  but  he  ascertained  by 
observations  instituted  on  purpose  with  water-clocks  that  even 
in  the  parts  of  Britain  visited  by  himself,  the  nights  at  that 
season  (the  late  summer)  were  shorter  than  in  Gaul.^  The 
climate  was  also  more  temperate,  and  the  cold  in  winter  less 
severe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  is  found  in  the  Commen- 
taries, either  in  this  passage  or  elsewhere,  to  the  celebrated 
Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands,  in  connection  with  Britain,  though 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  richness  of  Cornwall  in 
this  respect  that  led  to  the  extensive  trade  with  Britain  carried 
on  by  the  Veneti  from  Bretagne;  who  probably  transported 
the  ore  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.^  Caesar  was 
erroneously  informed  that  tin  (plumbum  album)  was  found  in 
the  interior  of  Britain^ — a  statement  which,  if  it  were  not 
intended  to  mislead,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Belgian  tribes  in  the  south-east  of  the  island  concerning 
the  remote  comer  in  the  south-west.  Pearls,  which  had  Ihh^u 
supposed  to  be  produced  in  Britain  in  large  quantities,  were 
found  to  be  in  fiu5t  neither  largo  nor  of  fine  quality.* 

§  15.  Still  more  imperfect  was  the  acquaintance  possessed 


•  Ibid.      It  is  evident   that  this  is      noctos  videbamus.**    Ibid. 


only  a  reappoamnoo  of  the  confused 
traditions  about  Thulc;  but  from  the 
expression  of  Ctear  (du  quibus  insulis 


The  information  on  this  subject 
c^Uoctod  by  P.  CniMSUs  lias  been  already 
referrcMl  to  (sco  Note  8,  to  p.  115). 


fiOfirittUt  icripseruni)  it  seems  that  lio  •  **  Xa^citur  ibi  plumbum  album  in 

is  here  referring  to  the  statements  of  medlternuieis  regiouibus,'*  v.  12. 

earlier  authors  ((ireek  or  Latin)  rather  I       *  Tlie  British  pearls  are  not  alludt d 

than   to  anything    he   heard    in    the  ;  to  by  Crosiar,  though  asserted  by  8om«» 

country.  '  later  writ<rs  to  be  one  of  the  ti-mpla- 

>  **  Noe  nihil  do  oo  perex>ntationibus  tious  that  induoe<i  him  to  attempt  the 

reiioriebamus,  nisi  certis  <5X  aqua  men-  ,   e/>nquost  of  the  island.    (Suet.   Giv^i. 

Huris  breviores  esse  quam  in  continenti  |   47.    See  Chapter  XXIIl  Note  A) 
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by  Caesar  with  Germany,  so  far  as  it  rested  on  personal  obser- 
yation.  Though  he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an  army, 
and  might  undoubtedly  boast  of  being  the  first  Eoman  general 
who  ever  set  foot  on  German  soil,  he  penetrated  on  each  occa- 
sion but  a  very  small  distance  into  the  interior,  and  has  fur- 
nished us  with  no  details  of  his  operations.  But  from  his 
alliance  with  the  Ubians,  who  at  this  period  occupied  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  German 
prisoners  taken  from  Ariovistus,  he  appears  to  have  had  the 
means  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  neighbouring 
tribes  and  nations,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  country  in 
general,  of  a  more  trustworthy  character  than  would  have  been 
within  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  geographer.  Thus  we  find  all 
the  principal  tribes  that  he  mentions — the  Suevi,  the  Sugambri 
or  Sicambri,  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  as  well  as  the  Ubii 
themselves,  and  the  more  distant  Cherusci,  all  noticed  under 
the  same  names  by  which  they  shortly  afterwards  reappear  in 
history  •  :  and  though  their  limits  and  places  of  abode  cannot 
be  said  to  be  distinctly  indicated,  this  was  inevitable,  at  a 
time  when  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the  country 
were  as  yet  unknown,  and  there  were  no  towns  or  fixed  points 
to  determine  the  locality  of  each  tribe.®  A  very  large  part  of 
Germany  was  undoubtedly  at  this  period  covered  with  primeval 
forests.  Of  these  Cajsar  mentions  two  by  name,  the  great 
Hercynian  Forest,  which  had  already  been  known  by  name  at 
least  to  Eratosthenes  and  Posidonius,  and  was  reported  to  extend 
over  a  space  of  nine  days'  journey  in  width,  and  more  than 
sixty  days'  journey  in  length  :  its .  extension  in  that  direction 
being  unknown.     It  began  on  the  confines  of  the  Helvetii  and 


»  Of  the  tribes  that  Imd  furnishe*! 
their  contingents  lo  the  army  of  Ario- 
wisiuB^B.  G.  i.  51) — the  names  t»f  which 
were  doubtless  learnt  from  the  cap- 
tives— the  Tribocci,  Vangioiies,  and 
Nemetes,  were  petty  tnlKJs  dwelling  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine :  the  Suevi 
aod  Maroonianni  are  well-knuwn  Ger- 
man nations;  while  tiie  Harudes  and       Germany. 

VOL.  II.  K 


Sedusii  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 
more  diatimt  regions  to  the  north. 

"  Caisar  did  not  penetrate  far  enough 
into  the  interior  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  great  rivers — the  Kms, 
the  Weacr,  and  the  Elbe — which  natu- 
rally ligure  so  prominently  in  the 
subsequent  wars    of  the  Romans   in 
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Rauraci  (with  the  modem  Black  Forest)  and  thence  continued 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  the  confines  of  the 
Dacians  and  Anartians/  where  it  quitted  the  course  of  tho 
river  and  turned  to  the  north,  into  regions  which  had  never 
been  visited."  The  other,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  IWenis 
Silva,  he  describes  as  separating  the  Suevi  from  the  Cherusei  :* 
this  evidently  corresponds  with  the  forest  of  the  Harz,  and  that 
subsequently  known  as  the  Teutoburger  Wald. 

§  16.  Caesar's  account  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Grermans,^  as  distinguished  from  the  Gauls,  brief  as  it  is,  is 
clear  and  characteristic,  and  agrees  well  in  its  general  features 
with  that  collected  at  a  later  period  by  Tju^itus.  His  notices 
of  the  wild  animals  on  the  contrary  that  were  found  in  tho 
vast  forests  of  Germany,  were  necessarily  derived  from  hearsay, 
and  are  not  unmixed  with  the  same  fables  which  we  find  still 
current  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 

Of  his  ethnographical  observations  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  is  that  in  which  he  remarks  that  while  the  German 
races  in  his  day  were  perpetually  pressing  upon  the  Gauls 
and  tending  to  establish  themselves  actress  the  Rhine,  tho 
contrary  had  previously  been  the  case,  and  Gaulish  tribes  had 
formerly  crossed  the  Rhine  and  established  themselvc^s  on 
German  territory.  This  accords  well  with  the  fact  that  wo 
find  at  an  earlier  period  races  of  Gaulish  origin,  tho  Boii, 
Taurisci,  and  others  extending  down  the  valley  of  the  Danul)t> 
even  to  the  frontiers  of  Dacia  and  Illyricum.* 

§  17.  Tho  Civil  Wars  of  the  Romans,  that  j)recodod  the 
final  establishment  of  the  -Empire,  from  their  being  confinofl 
within  tho  limits  of  the  Roman  dominions,  wore  naturally 
little  wilculated  to  promote  the  extension  of  ge(>graj)hical 
knowledge.  The  only  exception  was  the  remarkable  march 
of  Cato  from  Cyrene  to  Utica,  which  would   possess   mucli 

'  Thin  montion  of  bo  o))8curo  a  poopio  |    tiono<i  by  any  other  autlior. 
A8  tho  Anartianfl  ia  vory  sinp^uhir.     A  '  Ca^s.  If.  (i.  vi.  25. 

tribe  «>f  that  name  iH  found  in  the  list  •  lb.  vi.  10. 

KivMi  by  Ptohuny  (iii.  8,  §  T))  of  tho  >  lb.  vi.  21 -24. 

Dftcinn  trilM»8,  but  they  ari>  not  men-  \       '  S<»o  Chapter  XVIII.  p.  00. 
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interest  for  the  geographer,  had  its  details  been  preserved  to 
US.  But  unfortunately  these  are  wholly  wanting.  We  learn 
only  from  Strabo  that  he  marched  rotmd  the  Great  Syrtia  in 
thirty  days  from  Berenice ;  ^  and  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  poetical  statement  of  Lucan,  that  he  completed  the 
whole  march  to  the  fertile  districts  of  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory within  two  months :  *  a  marvellous  proof  of  the  endurance 
and  hardiness  of  the  Boman  soldiers.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army  ctf  more  than  10,000  men,  but  we  are  not  told  what 
proportion  of  these  he  led  in  safety  to  join  the  army  of  Scipio 
in  Africa.  The  exploit  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  kind  on  record,  and  may  well  be  compared  with  the  march 
of  Alexander  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia.* 


•  'E«c  TtUfTt)^  T^y  ir6\to»s  (Bcpei/^KTyj  8C.) 
rpiWcoCTcuos  Tc^  ircpictfScuo'c  rr)v  ^vpriu 
M^pirof  Kdrtoy,  Kordyooif  (rrparih.v  Tr\€i6' 

VMT  %  flVpicoif  &ySpwyf  (Is  fJLfpT}  Sl€\ii)V  TWV 

0aB€i^  «ral  KavfjLatri,  Stralx),  xvii.  3,  p. 
S36.  This  is  the  only  definite  and 
trustworthy  information  that  we  pos- 
■eas  couoemin<2^  this  remarkable  march. 
Platarch  furnishes  scircely  any  par- 
ticulars,  while  the  bombastic  descrip- 
tkm  of  it  in  Lucan,  to  which  it  chieHy 
owes  its  celebrity,  is  as  vague  as  it  is 
inflated.  The  real  distance  from  Bere- 
nice (^Benghazi)  to  Cape  Mesurata, 
which  firms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Syrtis,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Barth, 
who  himself  performed  the  journey, 
more  thin  105  German  or  420  geo- 
graphical miles.  Captiin  Beechey 
estimates  it  at  426  G.  miic-s.  Strabo 
hinuc'lf  in  another  passage  states  the 
cirenmferenctt  of  the  Great  Syrtis  at 
3930  stadia  (Barth,  Waiulenmgen,  p. 
358:  Beechey's  Tripoli,  p.  256).  It  is 
most  probable  that  Strabo  would  reckon 
hifl  march  from  one  city  to  another,  or 
from  Berenice  to  Leptis  Magua,  which 
ia  about  50  miles  farther  westward. 
The  march  from  thence  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  would  offer  com{)ara- 
tively  little  dilficulty. 

Mr.  Merivale  has  been  mislc  1  by  the 
Goafojod  mirrative  of  Lucan  into  Hup- 


I  posing  that  it  was  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
which  alone  was  the  scene  of  this 
perilous  march,  but  the  testimony  of 
StralK)  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  natural 
features  of  the  country.  This  has 
unaccountably  been  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Long. 

*  Lucan,  ix.  940.  When  Plutarch 
speaks  of  his  traversing  the  sandy 
desert  for  seven  days  continuously 
(Cato,  56)  he  must  clearly  refer  to 
some  special  portion  of  the  march. 

*  The  same  enterprise  had  indeed 
been  successfully  accomplished  at  a 
much  earlier  period  by  Ophelias,  ruler 
of  Cyrene,  who  in  B.C.  308  conducted 
an  army  of  Greek  mercenaries  from 
that  city  to  the  support  of  Agathocles 
in  his  war  against  Carthage.  Ho 
also  took  two  months  on  the  marrh 
(Diodor.  xx.  41,  42).  His  army  was 
reported,  as  well  as  that  of  Cato,  to 
liave  suffered  severely  from  venomous 
serpents.  Absurdly  exaggerated  as  are 
the  tales  concerning  these  found  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  they  are 
not  altogether  without  foundation. 
Several  species  of  snakes  whose  bite  is 
of  a  most  deadly  description  are  found 
in  the  sands  of  Northern  Africa,  espt- 
cially  the  African  Cobra  and  the 
Cerastes  or  Homed  Viper.  Otiiirs 
attain  to  a  large  size.    Dr.  Barth  in 

K  2 
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§  18.  Hostilities  were  also  carried  on  upon  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Boman  Empire  during  the  interval  of  repose 
that  preceded  the  final  contest  between  Antony  and  Octavian, 
and  the  operations  of  the  former  t\gainst  the  Parthians  were 
attended  with  some  successes  and  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
The  history  of  this  war  was  written  by  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Dellius,*  whose  work  was  used  by  Strabo,  and  appears 
to  have  thrown  some  additional  light  on  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia.  But  our  knowledge  of 
these  campaigns  is  too  imperfect  to  estimate  their  value  in 
this  respect.  We  learn  however  that,  after  the  way  had  been 
cleared  for  him  by  the  successes  of  his  lieutenants,  Ventidius 
and  Canidius — the  first  of  whom  defeated  the  Parthians  and 
drove  them  back  across  the  Euphrates,  while  the  second  re- 
duced the  Armenian  king,  Artavasdes,  to  submission,  and  even 
carried  the  Boman  arms  for  the  second  time  against  the  Iberians 
and  Albanians' — he  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  groat 
army  through  Armenia,  into  Atropatene,  a  province  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  which  constituted  a  subordi- 
nate kingdom  dependent  upon  the  Parthian  monarchy.  Hero 
he  laid  siege  to  a  city  chilled  by  Plutarch  Phraata,  and  by 
Dion  Cassius  Praaspa,  which  is  descril>od  as  a  groat  city,  in 
which  the  king  of  Media  (Atropatene)  had  deix>sited  his  wives 
and  children  for  security.*  It  was  a  fortress  of  great  strength, 
and  the  efforts  of  Antony  to  reduce  it  proved  ineffectual. 
Unfortunately  its  site  is  very  imperfectly  indicated.  But  it 
appears  to  be  certainly  the  same  place  which  is  called  by 
Strabo  Vera,*  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  may  probably  be  iden- 
tified with  the  remarkable  mountain  fortress  now  known  as 


one  inrttftnce  killed  a  Biiako  between 
8  and  9  fet^t  in  length  (p.  268) ;  but  no 
such  gi^intic  monsters  uh  the  Pytlions 
and  liofts  of  India  are  known  in  Africa 
at  the  present  day. 

•  Strabo,  xi.  p.  :)23  ;  Pint.  Anion, 
0.  25,  51>.  This  is  the  nnnie  Dellius  to 
whom  Horace  has  addresxeil  the  well- 


'  Pint.  Anton.  34 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
24.  Plutarch  oven  asserts  that  Cani- 
dius on  this  occasion  advanced  as  far 
as  th(^  Caucasus  (&xpt  "^^^  KavKdaov 
xpori\$€v),  astati'ment  that  must  doubt- 
less be  rt»ceivetl  with  some  allowance. 

•  Pint.  Anton.  88. 

•  OGffjo.  Strabo,  xi.  13.  p.  523.     Un- 


known txle  (Carm.  ii.  3>.  '   fortunately  the  t(>xt  of  Strabo  in  this 
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Takht-i-Suleiman,  for  which  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  has  claimed  the 
name  of  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  Antony  on  this  occasion  carried  the  Boman  arms 
in  this  direction  farther  than  any  preceding,  or  indeed  than 
any  subsequent,  general. 

JBaving  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  he  commenced 
his  retreat  towards  Armenia,  but  suffered  severely  from  drought 
and  thirst  in  traversing  the  arid  plains  of  Atropatene  (the 
modem  Azerbijan),  as  well  as  from  the  continual  harassing 
attacks  of  the  Parthians.  It  was  not  till  after  twenty-seven 
days'  march,  during  which  they  were  engaged  in  almost  per- 
petual hostilities,  and  are  said  to  have  lost  not  less  than  24,000 
men,  that  the  Eoman  army  reached  the  river  Araxes,  after 
crossing  which  they  found  themselves  in  safety,  within  the  limits 
of  a  friendly  country.^  The  distance  from  Phraata  or  Vera  to  the 
Araxes  is  given  by  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Dellius,  at  2400 
stadia,  or  240  G.  miles.  Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  who  was  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  points  out  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  details  of  this  march  are  given  by  Plutarch,  evidently 
following  the  authority  of  Dellius :  among  other  incidents  the 
sufferings  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  on  one  occasion  greatly 
augmented  by  their  coming  to  a  stream  of  salt  water  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  Aji,  a  river  flowing  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tabriz,  the  only  one  of  this  nature  in  all  Azerbijan.^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  route  by  which  Antony  had  advanced 
into  Atropatene  is  very  obscurely  indicated.  Strabo  indeed 
represents  him  as  being  purposely  misled  by  the  king  of 


passage  is  oomipt,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  connexion  of  this 
name  with  the  preceding  clause  of  the 
sentence  in  which  is  found  that  of 
Omzaca,  a  well-known  name,  corro- 
gponding  to  the  Armenian  Gandsiik,  a 
treasnry.  Qroskurd,  Kramer  and  C. 
MaUer  consider  the  two  names  as 
referring  to  two  distinct  places— the 
one  being  the  winter,  the  otlior  the 
flnmmer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Atro- 
patene— and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  this  .  xlix.  28-31. 
conclusion.    Bir  H.  Bawlinson,  on  tlie   <      '  Id.  ibid.  pp.  113-117. 


contrary,  identifies  the  two,  as  merely 
different  appellations  of  the  same  place 
{Oeoijr.  Joum.  I.  c).  The  name  of 
Gazaca  occurs  in  Ptolemy  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  as  well  as  in 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium :  that  of  Vera, 
1  believe,  is  not  found  in  any  other 
writer. 

*  Kawlinson  in  Geogr.  Journal,  vol. 
X.  p.  65,  &c. 

"  Plut.    AiUirn.   41-49;    Dion  Cass. 
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Armenia,  who  caused  him  to  take  a  circuitous  and  laborious 
route  from  the  Euphrates  instead  of  the  more  direct  and  easy 
one.*  But  this  may  well  be  doubted.  The  direct  route  from 
the  Zeugma  (at  Bir)  would  have  led  him  through  the  same 
country  as  had  been  traversed  by  Crassus,  and  exposed  him  to 
a  repetition  of  the  same  disasters.  By  keeping  to  the  moun- 
tains through  Commagene,  Sophene,  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  Armenia,  he  avoided  exposing  himself  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Parthian  cavalry,  while  the  alliance  of  the  Armenian  king 
secured  his  Northern  flank.  Artavasdes  however,  though  at 
first  acting  as  the  ally  of  Antony,  abandoned  him  in  the  time 
of  his  need — a  defection  for  which  the  Boman  triumvir  at  a 
later  period  punished  him  by  invading  his  kingdom  and 
depriving  him  of  the  sovereignty.* 

It  is  during  this  period  that  we  find  the  first  notice  of  the 
city  of  Palmyra,  against  which  Antony  detached  a  predatory 
expedition,  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  the  inhabitants 
were  reported  to  have  accumulated  by  their  extensive  com- 
mercial relations,  with  the  Syrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Parthian  provinces  on  the  other.* 


*  Strabo,  xi.  13,  p.  524. 

»  Plutarch,  Ant  50 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
89,  40.  On  thiB  occaaion  Antony 
advancod  from  Nicopolis  In  Lesser 
Armenia,  and  pushed  on  direct  upon 


Artaxata,  the    Armenian   capital,  of 
which  he  made  himself  master. 

•  Appian,  B.  C  v.  9.  This  expe- 
dition appi-ars  to  have  taken  place  in 
B.C.  41. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  114. 

BELGIAN   TBIBES. 

Tub  enumeration  on  this  occasion  of  the  various  Belgian  tribes, 
and  the  forces  they  were  able  to  muster,  is  a  document  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  furnishes  the  foundation  for  all  inquiries  into 
tlie  geography  of  this  part  of  Gaul. 

The  nations  mentioned  by  Ccesar,  most  of  whom  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  their  site  fixed  with  the  greatest  clearness,  are  as 
follows : 

The  Bellovaci,  whose  capital  city  still  retains  the  name  of 
Beauvais. 

The  Ambiani,  whose  name  is  still  found  in  that  of  Amiens. 

The  Atrobates  who  gave  name  to  Artois  and  its  capital  of  Arras. 

The  Caletes  whose  name  is  still  found  in  that  of  the  Pays  do 
Canx,  the  part  of  Normandy  adjoining  the  sea,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Bresle. 

The  Veliocasses  in  the  Vexin,  the  district  between  the  Beauvaisis 
and  the  Seine. 

The  Veromandui  in  the  Vermandois,  a  portion  of  Picardie  around 
St.  Quentin. 

The  Suessiones  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons. 

The  Remi,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Ca98ar,  in  that  of  Heims. 

In  all  these  cases  the  names  alone  suffice  to  fix  the  locality 
beyond  dispute.  In  the  case  of  the  Nervii,  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  all  the  Belgic  tribes,  the  name  has  disappeared,  though 
Btill  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Ptolomy:  but  their  position  is 
certain :  they  occupied  the  region  of  Hainault  and  the  diocese  of 
Cambr^i,  extending  eastward  to  the  Sambre.  In  like  manner  the 
Morini  held  the  sea-coast  adjoining  the  Straits  of  Calais  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme  to  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Menapii  the  stilL  more 
northerly  district  about  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Mouse. 

The  Aduatuci  were  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Nervii,  about  the 
confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse  :  their  chief  city  is  supposed, 
though  on  doubtful  evidence,  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Namur. 

The  Eburones  must  be  placed  to  the  north  of  these  last,  apparently 
in   the  district  bubsequcntly  occupied  by  the  Tiingri  (Tongrcs); 
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while  the  three  nations  associated  with  them  by  Caesar  as  dis- 
tinctly German  tribes  (qui  nno  nomine  German!  appellantur),  the 
Condnisi,  Ceerasi,  and  Paemani,  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

The  powerful  nation  of  the  Treveri  (certainly  a  German  tribe) 
did  not  take  part  with  the  Belgians  on  this  occasion,  but  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Commentaries ;  they  held 
apparently  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  diocese  of  Treves,  on  each 
side  of  the  Moselle,  and  extending  to  the  leffc  bank  of  the  Khine. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Mediomatrici,  (Ca3s.  B,  G.  iv.  10, 
vii.  76)  whose  name  survives  in  the  much  abbreviated  form  of 
Metz,  the  ancient  diocese  of  which  probably  coincided  with  the 
limits  of  their  territory.  The  Ubii  at  this  time  dwelt  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  iho  Treveri. 


NOTE  B,  p.  119. 

Cesar's  passage  from  gaul  to  Britain. 

Both  the  point  of  dej^arturo,  from  which  Caesar  sailed  on  his 
expedition  to  Britain,  and  that  where  he  landed  in  the  island,  have 
been  of  late  years  made  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Mr. 
Long,  who  is  the  most  recent  writer  that  has  examined  the  ques- 
tion, arrives  at  the  conclusion  "  that  it  will  never  be  settled 
whether  Caosar  sailed  from  Wissant  or  from  Boulogne."  (Decline 
of  the  Roman  BepubliCy  vol.  iv.  p.  433.)  Without  presuming  to 
*•  settle  "  the  question,  I  may  briefly  state  the  reasons  which  in  my 
opinion  are  decisive  in  favour  of  Wissant ;  the  conclusion  adopted 
by  D'Anville,  Gossellin,  Walckenaer,  as  well  as  more  recently  by 
M.  de  Saiilcy.  Cadsar  tells  us  that  he  selected  the  Tortus  Itius,  as 
his  point  of  departure,  because  it  was  the  most  convenient  jmsstige 
to  Britain,  al)out  thirty  miles  from  the  continent  (quo  ex  portu 
commodissimum  in  Britanniam  trajectum  esse  cognoverat,  circiter 
milium  passuum  xxx  a  eontinenti.  B,  G,  v.  2).  Now  Wissant  is  the 
nearest  port  to  Britain,  and  was  on  that  account  much  used  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  was  a  point  that  could  be  readily  ascertained 
by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  coast.  It  is  true  that  the  distance  is 
less  than  the  30  (Roman)  miles  stated  by  Caesar;  but  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  ancients  had  absolutely 
no  means  of  determining  distances  at  sea  with  any  approach  to 
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apcuracy.  The  difference  is  inconsiderable :  Wissant  being  about 
22  English  or  23i^  Roman  miles  from  Dover :  while  Gessoriacum 
or  Boulogne  is  nearly  (if  not  quite)  30  English  miles  from  Folke- 
stone, the  nearest  point  of  the  British  coast.  It  is  certain  that 
after  the  Romans  had  permanently  established  themselves  in  Ganl, 
and  came  to  have  frequent  intercourse  with  Britain,  Gessoriacum 
came  to  be  the  customary  port  of  communication  between  the  two  : 
bot  if  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  Fortus  Itius  of  CsBsar  we  have  to 
account  for  the  change  of  name,  of  which  we  have  no  similar 
instance  in  regard  to  any  other  name  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentaries. ^ 

I  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Long  in  believing  the  loium  or 
Itium  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9,  §  2)  to  be  Cape  Grisnez,  the 
only  headland  of  importance  along  tl)is  whole  lino  of  coast,  and 
which  must  in^all  ages  have  attracted  attention;  though  the 
geographer  has  in  this  case  much  misplaced  its  position.  But  if 
Cape  Gi-isncz  be  the  promontory  of  Itium,  the  Portus  Itius  would 
b©  naturally  looked  for  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood :  and  the 
name  would  suit  much  better  with  Wissant,  which  is  barely  3  miles 
from  Capo  Grisnez,  than  with  Boulogne  which  is  nearly  ten. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  I  must  refer  my  readers  to 
Mr.  Long's  article  Itius  Portus  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography,  and  to  his  Appendix  to  his  History^  vol.  iv.  already  cited, 
sus  well  as  to  the  work  of  M.  F.  de  Saulcy  (Les  Campagnes  de  Jules 
Cesar  dans  les  Gatdes,  Paris,  1862,  pp.  125-224).  The  arguments  on 
the  other  side  are  ably  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Lewin  (Invasion  of 
Britmn  hy  Julius  Ccesar,  8vo.,  London,  1859). 


NOTE  C,  p.  119. 

LANDING    OF   CESAR   IN    BRITAIN. 

This  point,  like  that  discussed  in  the  preceding  note,  after 
having  been  regarded  as  a  settled  question  by  most  English  his- 
torians and  topograj)hors  from  Camden  down  to  onr  own  day,  has 
of  late  been  much  disputed.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
-note  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  controversy,  for  which  I  must 
again  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Long's  valuable  History  of  the  Decline 
of  the  Boman  Republic,  \o\.  iv.  Appendix  I.,  who  has,  in  my  opinion, 
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snoccssf ully  1  ofuted  the  argamenis  of  those  who  oontend  that  CeeBar 
must  have  landed  to  the  toestward  of  Dover,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hythe  or  Lympne.  The  contrary  aeeniB  certainly  implied  in 
the  expression  of  Gsdsar  that,  on  his  second  voyage,  when  his  ships 
had  drifted  ¥nth  the  tide,  he  found  at  davm  of  day  that  he  had  left 
Britain  behind  him  on  hi$  left  (**  longius  delatus  aastu  orta  luoe  sub 
sinistra  Britanniam  reliotam  oonspexit,"  v.  8).  This  passage  is  in 
my  opinion  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  It  is  not  only  clearly 
intelligible,  but  appropriate  and  graphic  (as  Ceesar's  languago 
generally  is)  on  the  supposition  that  the  fleet  was  carried  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover  beyond  the  South  Foreland,  where  the  coast 
trends  away  to  the  north.  The  advocates  of  the  opposite  theory 
fail  to  give  any  intelligible  explanation  of  it  in  accordance  with 
their  views.  I  will  only  add  that  the  distance  of  12  miles  from 
the  place  of  his  landing  to  the  river  where  the  en^y  first  disputed 
his  advance  would  just  about  bring  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Stour. 
This  question  has  also  been  fully  investigated  by  M.  F.  de  Saulcy, 
in  the  work  cited  in  the  previous  note,  who  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  Ga3sar  sailed  from  Wissant  and  landed  at  Deal. 


NOTE  D,  p.  120. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE   THAMES. 


The  precise  spot  at  which  Ca3t$ar  crossed  the  Thames  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  cannot  yet  bo  said  to  bo  dotor- 
mined  with  certainty.  But  it  may  be  placeil  with  reasonable 
assurance  within  narrow  limits.  It  could  not  have  been  lower 
down  than  Kingston,  because  the  tide  comes  up  as  far  iis  Tcddingtou, 
just  below  that  town :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  place  it  higher  up 
than  Chertsey.  At  tlie  present  day  the  river  is  fordable  at  niuiiy 
points  between  these  towns,  the  most  practicable  of  such  fords 
being  at  Sunbury.  But  the  name  of  Coway  Stakes,  still  given  to  a 
spot  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Woy, 
and  the  tradition  preserved  by  Bede,  that  the  stakes  still  viNible  in 
his  day  in  the  rivtr-bed  wore  those  which  had  been  driven  in  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  Ctosar,  certainly  give  a  strong  pn)bability  to 
the  supposition,  adopted  by  Camden  and  others,  that  this  was  the 
very  spot  where  he  crossed  the  river.    Its  distance  fix)m  the  sea 
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^ronld  also  accord  sufficiently  well  with  the  statement  of  CsBsar 
that  the  Tamesis  was  about  80  Roman  miles  from  the  sea  (B.  G.  v. 
11).  This  estimate  could  obviously  have  reference  only  to  his 
own  march  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal.  The  direct  distance 
firom  the  Thames  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  of  Sussex  he  had 
no  means  of  knowing.  (Cassar,  B,  O.v.  IS  ;  Orosius,  vi.  9 ;  Bede, 
JHisi,  Eccles,  i.  2 ;  Camden's  Britannia^  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  See  also  the 
A,rchaologia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141-158,  and  a  note  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's HUt.  de  C4sar^  vol.  ii.  p.  191.) 


NOTE  E,  p.  120. 

THE   CAPITAL  OF  CAS8IVELLAUNUS. 

Mr.  Merivale  supposes  this  '^oppidum"  of  Cassivellaunus  to 
have  been  on  the  site  of  Yerulamium,  but  there  seems  to  me  no 
foundation  for  this.  It  is  precisely  in  reference  to  this  **  oppidum  " 
of  Cassivellaunus  that  CaBsar  explains  what  was  meant  by  the  term 
among  the  Britons — a  mere  stockade  or  enclosed  space  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  where  they  took  refuge  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
case  of  an  invasion.  *'  Ab  bis  cognoscit  non  longe  ex  eo  loco  oppi- 
dum Gassivellauni  abesse  silvis  paludibusque  munitum,  quo  satis 
magnus  hominum  pecorisque  numerus  convenerit.  Oppidum  autem 
Britanni  vocant,  cum  silvas  impeditas  vallo  atque  fossa  munierunt, 
quo  incursionis  hostium  vitandse  causa  convenire  consuerunt "  (J5.  63^. 
vol.  V.  21).  There  would  be  little  reason  why  such  a  temporary 
stronghold  should  become  converted  into  a  Boman  town. 

Other  writers  place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wendover,  a  diver- 
gence which  sufficiently  shows  the  utter  absence  of  any  real  clue  to 
its  position. 


NOTE  F,p.  120. 

BRITISH  TRIBES. 


The  names  of  those  tribes  as  given  by  Csesar  (J5.  (7.  v.  21)  are 
the  Cenimagni,  Segontiaci,  Ancalites,  Bibroci,  and  Cassii :  none  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  any  later  writer  or  are  found  in  Britain 
under  the  Boman  dominion.    Hence  they  cannot  be  placed  with 
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any  certainty,  though  there  are  some  reasons  for  supposing  the 
Segontiaci  to  have  oocupied  a  part  of  Berkshire,  of  which  Silohester 
was  the  capital.  (Beale  Poste,  Britannic  BesearcheSy  p.  155.)  It 
has  been  proposed  by  some  editors  to  read  *'  loeni,  Oangi,"  for  the 
unknown  name  of  the  Cenimagni,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  so 
arbitrary  a  change.  It  was  first  proposed  by  Lipsius  in  a  note  on 
Tacitus  {Annai,  xii.  32),  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  recent  editors 
Nipperdey  and  Oehler :  but  it  is  improbable  that  so  powerful  a 
tribe  as  the  Iceni  should  have  submitted  so  readily.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  names  thus  enumerated  by  Caesar  should  have 
been  comparatively  unimportant  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
(say  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Berkshire)  which  at  a  later  period 
had  been  absorbed  into  the  more  important  tribes,  or  were  too 
insignificant  to  attract  notice. 

The  Cassii  arc  assumed  by  Dr.  Latham  (Dtd.  of  Anc.  Oeogr.  s,  r.) 
to  be  the  people  of  whom  Casfivellaunus  was  king,  but  this  is  not 
stated  by  Cee^ar,  and  is  certainly  at  variance  with  this  incidental 
notice  of  their  submission,  while  Cassivellaunus  still  held  out. 
Gaasar  does  not  mention  over  what  people  that  chieftain  originally 
ruled :  he  had  est^iblished  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Trinobantes 
by  the  murder  of  the  previous  king — the  father  of  Mandubracius 
(J3.  O,  V.  20) — but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  his  original 
kingdom,  or  an  addition  made  to  his  previous  dominions.  The  name 
of  Cashiobury  (near  Watford,  al)out  7  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Alban's) 
may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Latham,  retain  some  trace  of  that 
of  the  Cassii,  but  the  evidence  of  a  single  isolated  name  is  very 
precarious. 
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ROMAN   EMPIRE   UNDER  AUGUSTUS. 


Section  1. — Roman  Empire  under  Augustus. 

§  1 .  The  annexation  of  Egypt  as  a  Eoman  province  (b.c.  30) 
completed  in  great  measure  the  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
in  the  form  which  it  retained  with  comparatively  little  alter- 
ation during  a  period  of  three  centuries.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  still  continued  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  world,  was  now  encircled  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  provinces,  either  directly  subject  to  the  Roman  ad- 
ministraticm,  or  held  by  tributary  and  dependent  kings,  who 
enjoyed  their  nominal  sovereignty  only  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
all-powerful  neighbour.  The  number  of  these  vassals  or  pro- 
tected states  still  continued  to  be  more  C(msiderable  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  than  at  a  later  period,  the  greater  part  of  them 
having  afterwards  been  gradually  absorbed  into  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Rome.  It  will  assist  us  in  considering  the  state 
of  geographical  science  under  the  Roman  Empire,  its  progress 
and  its  limits,  if  we  take  a  brief  preliminary  survey  of  that 
Empire  itself,  as  it  was  first  constituted  under  Augustus,  as 
well  as  of  its  rehitions  with  its  immediate  neighbours. 

Commencing  with  the  West,  the  whole  of  Spain  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  and  was  divided  into  three 
provinces.  Some  of  the  northern  tribes,  indeed,  the  Cantabri 
and  the  Astures,  who  held  the  rugged  mountain  regions 
adjoining  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  still  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, until  after  the  accession  of  Augustus,  and  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  the  year  22  b.c.^ 

*  EKon  CasH.  liii.  2;'),  liv.  T).  Stralx),  I  with  the  alliiHions  to  these  wars  in 
iii.  p.  15<J.     All  PcholjiFH  aro  fuiniliur   |  Homco   ("  CantaWr  non   auto   doma- 
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The  conquest  of  Gaul  had  been  completed  by  Julius  Cfesar, 
and  the  whole  country,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine  and 
the  Ocean,  passed  without  difficulty  under  the  dominion  of 
Augustus.  The  foundation  of  numerous  colonies,  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  all  directions  tended  rapidly  to  dissemi- 
nate Boman  civilization  through  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
while  the  Boman  armies  on  the  Bhine  were  kept  in  almost  con- 
tinual hostilities  with  their  neighbours,  the  Germans,  on  the 
other  side  of  that  river,  Gaul  itself  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
almost  undisturbed  tranquillity. 

It  was  especially  to  Agrippa  that  Gaul  was  indebted  for 
much  that  contributed  to  promote  its  prosperity.  It  was  ho 
that  first  laid  out  and  constructed  four  great  lines  of  road,  all 
proceeding  from  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  as  a  centre,  of  which  ono 
traversed  the  central  provinces  as  far  as  the  Santones  on  the 
Western  Ocean,  another  led  to  the  Bhine;  a  third  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,  adjoining  the  Bellovaci  and  Ambiani;  and 
the  fourth  southwards  to  the  province  of  Narbo  and  Massilia.' 
It  is  from  the  same  j>eriod  that  dates  the  distribution  of  Gaul 
into  four  provinces ;  the  old  Boman  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  in  the  south,  Belgica  in  the  north,  and  Gallia  liUg- 
dunensis,  which  extended  from  Lugdunum  to  the  farthest 
extremity  of  Armorica,  but  Wiis  bounded  by  the  Loire  to  the 
south:  the  whole  territory  from  that  river  to  the  Pyrenees 
being  included  under  the  name  of  Aquitania,  though  the  people 
of  that  name,  as  described  by  Ciesiir,  did  not  extend  north  of 
the  (Jaronne.^ 

§  2.  No  attempt  was  mtule  either  by  Augustus  or  his  immediate 
successor  to  follow  up  the  imj)erfect  designs  of  Julius  Crcsiir, 
by  renewing  the  invasion  of  Britain.  We  are  told  indeed  that 
on  two  occasions — once  before  the  downfall  of  Antony,  and 


biliB,"  Carm.  iv.  14,  41  ;  •*  Cuntabrum 

indrictum  jugu  firro  no»tni,"  Ibid.  ii. 

Of  2f  cio.).      Tbo  nuinu  of  the  Astures 

appcans  to  have  uxcited  Ichh  attontioti, 

and  JM  nut  touiid  in  tlic  I{omiin  poets    ■  nieal  UAh  by  Pliny  ami  rtf^lnny. 

of  tliiii  iKiri(Nl ;  tbou>^h  it  hnn  Hurvivcd 


to  our  own  days  in  tlmt  of  the  Aeturiiw. 

'  Strabo,  iv.  p.  208. 

■  This  divi«ion  continned  in  nur  till 
tho  tiino  of  CouKtantiiK',  and  in  nc<i«;- 
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again  at  a  subsequent  period  (b.c.  27)  — ^the  emperor  enter- 
tained the  project  of  an  expedition  to  the  British  Islands  ;^  but 
he  contented  himself  with  the  more  practical  and  easier  task  of 
settling  the  administration  of  Gaul,  and  accepted  friendly  over- 
tures from  the  princes  and  chiefttiins  of  the  island,  without 
insisting  on  the  payment  of  a  regular  tribute.* 

With  Gennany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relations  of  the 
Romans  were  becoming  continually  more  frequent,  and  though 
they  were  generally  of  a  hostile  character,  they  could  not  but 
add  materially  to  the  knowledge  previously  possessed  of  these 
¥rild  and  thinly-peopled  regions,  hitherto  so  little  known  either 
to  Greek  or  Koman  writers.  The  expeditions  of  successive 
Roman  generals,  who  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  will  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  their  chronological 
sequence.  But  no  part  of  Germany  beyond  the  Khine  was  per- 
manently added  to  the  Roman  dominions  under  Augustus. 
It  was  not  till  a  considerably  later  period  that  the  Boman 
frontier  was  carried  to  the  line  stretching  across  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  so  as  to  include  almost  the  whole  of 
Suabia. 

§  3.  On  the  southern  side  of  Germany  the  case  was  very 
different.  It  was  here  that  the  Roman  Empire  received  by  far 
its  most  important  accession  imder  Augustus,  by  the  conquest 
of  what  may  be  briefly  called  the  Danubian  provinces,  including 
Rhaetia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia.  Strange  as  it 
appears  to  us  at  the  present  day,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
while  Italy  was  extending  its  power  to  the  Western  Ocean  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes  on  the  other, 
the  wild  tribes  on  its  own  northern  frontier  had  never  been 
subdued,  and  the  valleys  and  defiles  of  the  Alps  were  still  held 
by  races  of  hardy  and  vigorous  mounttiineers,  who  defied  the 
power  of  Rome  and  disdained  even  the  semblance  of  submission. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  tlie 
imperial  power  that  he  turned  his  Jittontion  in  earnest  to  tlie 

*  Dion  Caj'h.  xlix.  8S,  liii.  22,  2r>.  »  Rtmbo,  iv.  p.  200. 
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subjugation  of  these  tribes,  who  had  recently  provoked  his 
interference  by  lawless  incursions  into  Cisalpine  and  Helvetian 
Gaul,  in  which  they  had  displayed  even  more  than  their  accus- 
tomed barbarity.  They  were,  however,  effectually  reduced  to 
subjectien  (in  B.C.  15)  by  the  two  step-sons  of  the  Emperor, 
Drusus  and  Tiberius,  their  strongholds  in  the  mountains 
stormed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  compelled 
to  emigrate.  The  Rhaetians,  who  held  the  mountains  adjoining 
Tridentum  (Trent),  and  extended  from  thence  through  the 
Tyrol  into  the  Orisons,  were  the  first  to  succumb ;  but  the 
Vindelicians,  who  occupied  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
were  subdued  within  the  same  summer,  and  the  Boman  frontier 
was  carried  at  once  to  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Danube.® 
The  foundation  in  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  the  colony 
of  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg)  which  speedily  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  colonies  of  the 
empire,^  tended  materially  to  consolidate  the  new  conquest. 
Noricum,  a  district  which  had  previously  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  Rome,®  shared  the  same  fate,  apparently  on  very 
slight  grounds  of  provocation.* 

The  Pannonians,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  succumb  without 
a  vehement  and  long-continued  struggle  with  the  Roman  power. 
On  their  south-western   frontier  they  immediately  adjoined 


•  Dion  Cawj.  liv.  22 :   Strabo,  iv.  C,  c.   41),    "  Bpli'iulidissima    Rnstio)   ])rc)- 

p.  20G;  Veil.  Pat   ii.  96.     Thcho  wore  vincim  colonia." 

tho  campnifpis  which  arc  colfbrjitctl  by  ■  Akin;;  of  Noricum  18  montionc<l 

Homco  in  two  ot*  iho  fincHt  otlcH  of  hin  by  (w.-ar  (BtU.  Civ.  i,  18)  as  Hcndini? 

fourlh    l)ook,    which    wns    publishtHl  an  auxiliary  I'orco  of  JJOO  cavalry  t«»  his 

within  a  fow  years  afterwanis  (Carm.  8npiK)rt  at  tlu*  oulbronk  of  the  Civil 

iv.   4,    an«l   25).      The   nanio   of    the  "War.     Ho  must   th(»ref<)ro  havo  (stii- 

Vindelici  ap)>car8  on  this  occtk»ion  for  blibhcd    frimtlly    relations   with    him 

the   lir»t   time.     That   of    the    Khirti  durinj?  the  time  that  he  hehl  the  com- 

was    known    to    Polybius  (np.  Strab.  mand  in  Cisalpine  (laul.     But  the  ex- 

iv.  p.  200) ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  tensive  ujm»  an)on;;  the  Itomans  of  Noric 

that  author  had  any  real  acquaintance  iron,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 

with  the  tril>o8  on  the  other    side  of  principal  source  of  th«ir  supply  of  that 

the   Alps.     The  two    nations    apj^oar  imli8])ensable  metal,  implit  s  the  exi.st- 

throufjhout  as    intimatt  ly    connected  enee  of  extensive  connnercial  relations, 

with  one  another,  and  were  j^robably  of  •  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20.      SiH»  Note  A, 

o<»mmon  oripn.  p.  144. 

'  It  is  torme<l  by  Tacitu8(0<Tm«Mia, 
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that  of  the  Romans,  and  their  native  hardihood  led;  them  to 
molest  their  richer  neighbours  by  continual  incursions.  An 
extensive  commerce  was  already  carried  on  from  Aquileia,  in 
the  land  of  the  Veneti — one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Northern  Italy — over  the  pass  of  Mount  Ocra  into  the  valley  of 
the  Save,  and  thence  to  the  Danube:^  and  this  it  became  an 
important  object  with  the  Eoman  government  to  secure. 
Hence  we  find  Augustus,  as  early  as  B.C.  35,  conducting  an 
expedition  in  person  into  Pannonia,  which  ended  with  the 
capture  of  their  strong  city  of  Siscia  on  the  Save,^  a  blow  which 
was  followed  for  a  time  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  people. 
They  were  however  far  from  being  eflFectually  subdued :  we 
find  them  again  in  arms  in  B.C.  15,  when  they  invaded  the 
Roman  province  of  Istria :  and  it  was  not  till  a.d.  8  that  they 
were  finally  reduced  to  subjection.^ 

§  4,  But  if  it  is  remarkable  to  find  provinces  so  nearly 
adjacent  to  Italy  retaining  their  independence  to  so  late  a 
period,  it  is  still  more  surprising,  according  to  our  modem 
notions,  to  learn  that  this  was  the  case  to  a  great  extent  even 
with  tribes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  and  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  altogether  included  within  the  limits 
of  Italy.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  many  of  these  mountain  tribes 
were,  at  the  time  wlien  Augustus  first  ascended  the  throne, 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  314.     Strabo  cor-  of  the  Kulpa  (Colapis)  with  the  Save, 

rectly  points  out  that  this  pass  was  tho  a  position  which  gave  it  an  importance 

lowest  part  of  the  Alpine  chain  which  |   analogous  to  that  of  Belgrade  in  modem 

extended  from  tho   Khaetian  Alps  to  days.     The  site  is  still  marked  by  a 

the  country  of  the  lapodes,  where  it  village  named  Siszek. 

roee  again  to  a  more  considerable  ele-  ,       '  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29-34 ;  Yell.  Pat. 


▼ation.  The  lapodes  occupied  a  part 
of  the  modern  Croatia,  extending  from 
the  Save  and  the  Kulpa,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Qnamero  at  the  head  of  tlie  Adriatic. 
They  were  a  wild  und  warlike  race, 


ii.  110-116;  Suet  Tib.  16 ;  Mon.  Ancyr. 
p.  35.  The  alarm  at  Bome  on  this  last 
occasion  was  great,  principally  no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  proximity^  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  actually  design- 


rho  were  first  reduced  to  subjection  by  ■  ing   to  invade  Italy  by  the  pass  of 

Augustus.  I  Mount  Ocra;    and  could    thus  have 

'  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36,  37.      Accord-  been  at  the  gates  of  Bome,  it  was  said, 

ing  to  the  boast  of  Augustus  himself,  ,  within  ten  days !     Hence  also  Sueto- 


this  was  the  first  occnsion  on  which 
the  Pannonians  wore  assailed  by  tho 
Roman  arms  (Monum.  Ancyr.  p.  35). 
Siscia  was  situated  at  the  junction 

VOIi.  II. 


nius  (Z.C.),  with  obvious  exaggeration, 
calls  the  war  "gravissimum  omnium 
externorum  bcllorum  poet  Punica." 
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either  altogether  independent  of  the  Roman  authority,  or,  if 
nominally  tributary,  yet  exempt  from  all  practical  control^  and 
ready  at  any  time  to  break  out  into  hostilities.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  Salassi,  who  occupied  the  great  valley  of  Aosta, 
from  its  entrance  at  Ivrea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  passes  at 
its  head.  They  had  indeed  been  attacked  and  defeated  as 
early  as  b.c.  143  by  the  Consul  Appius  Claudius,  and  in 
B.C.  100  the  Roman  colony  of  Eporedia  (Ivrea)  was  settled  at 
the  mouth  of  the  valley.  But  they  continued  to  retain  their 
lawless  and  predatory  habits,  and  committed  constant  depre- 
dations upon  the  neighbouring  colonists,  as  well  as  upon  all 
who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their  country.  In  one 
instance  they  plundered  the  baggage  of  a  part  of  Caesar's 
army;  and  compelled  Decimus  Brutus  on  his  retreat  from 
Mutina  in  B.C.  43  to  purchase  his  passage  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.^  It  was  not  till  after  repeated  campaigns 
that  they  were  finally  reduced  to  subjection  by  Terentius 
Yarro  in  b.c.  25 ;  a  result  that  was  attained  only  by  the  almost 
total  extirpation  of  the  tribe.*  At  the  stime  time  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  colony  of  Augusta  Pretoria  (Aosta)  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  passes  of  the  Great  and  Little 
St.  Bernard,  served  to  secure  those  two  important  lines  of 
communication.* 

Very  much  the  same  state  of  things  existed  also  in  regard 
to  other  Alpine  tribes  in  somewhat  similar  situations,  such  tis 
the  Camuni — whoso  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the  Val 
Camonica — the  Lopontii  at  the  head  of  the  Lacus  Verbanus  or 
Lago  Maggioro ; — the  Triumpilini,  in  the  Val  Trompia,  &c. : 
all  of  which  were  seated  on  the  Italian  slope  of  the  Alps. 


*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  205. 

*  Id.  ibid.  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25. 

*  It  is  cortain  tliut  from  this  period 
onward  the  onl^  throu  passes  of  the 
Alns  from  Italy  into  (jiaul  that  wero  in 
habitual  use  wore :  1,  that  throu;;h 
the  Cottian  Alps  (the  Mont  Gonovro)y 
which  led  down  the  valley  of  the 
Durance  into  that  of  the  Uhono ;  2,  the 


Little  8t.  Bernard  (per  Alpes  Grnias), 
which  led  from  Augusta  direct  to  Lug- 
dunum,  and  was  much  the  short4'8t 
route  into  central  Gaul ;  3,  the  Great 
Ht.  Bernard  (per  Alpes  Pt'nninuH), 
which  was  tlie  direct  road  to  the  I^ike 
licmanuus  and  the  country  of  the 
Helvetians. 
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The  Maritime  Alps  were  in  like  manner  held  by  Ligurian 
tribes,  who  retained  their  independence  till  the  year  14  b.o., 
when  they  were  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  subjection.' 
Augustus  after  this  carried  a  high  road  through  their  country, 
and  to  commemorate  the  final  conquest  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
erected  a  monument  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  record- 
ing the  names  of  not  less  than  forty-four  "Grentes  Alpinse 
devictfe."  The  monument  is  still  standing,  at  a  place  called 
Torbia  (a  corruption  of  Tropsea  Augusta),  though  in  ruins: 
but  the  inscription  has  fortunately  been  preserved  to  us  by 
Pliny,®  and  is  one  of  our  most  important  authorities  for  the 
topography  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  Many  of  them,  however, 
are  of  course  obscure  names,  otherwise  unknown,  and  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 

But  even  thus  the  whole  of  the  Alpine  regions  were  not  yet 
incorporated  with  the  Eoman  Empire.  There  still  remained 
twelve  petty  tribes,  placed  under  a  native  king  named  Cottius, 
who  having  been  uniformly  friendly  to  the  Romans,  had  given 
no  pretext  for  hostilities,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  a  small  mountain  territory,  standing  in  much 
the  same  relation  with  the  Roman  Empire  that  the  "pro- 
tected "  native  princes  hold  with  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
His  capital  was  Segusio,  now  Snsa,  and  an  inscription  still 
extant  records  the  names  of  the  "  civitates "  subject  to  his 
role.*  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Nero  that  this  petty  princi- 
pality was  formally  included  in  the  Roman  dominions :  and 
the  name  of  the  Cottian  Alps  attached  to  the  portion  of  the 
range  adjoining  the  Mont  Genevre,  continued  to  perpetuate 
until  long  after  the  memory  of  their  obscure  niler. 

§  5.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  Illyricum  and  Dal- 


'  Dion  Cass.  liv.  24. 

•  PUn,  iii.  20,  s.  24,  §  136.  The  in- 
scription bears  the  titles  Imp.  xiii. 
Tr.  Pot  xvii.,  which  prove  tliat  this 
monument  was  not  set  up  till  b.c.  7. 

•  It  is  still  visible  on  r  triumphal 
arch  at  Snsa  erecte<l  by  Cottius  himself 
in  honour  of  Augustus;  and  is  given 
in  OrelliV  Iwcriptionoti  Latimr  Svifctn\   '   both  sides  of  the  Alps. 

I.  2 


No.  626.  Most  of  these  names  aro 
otherwise  unknown,  and  were  doubt- 
less those  of  obscure  and  petty  tribes ; 
but  among  them  are  those  of  the 
Me<lulli  and  Caturiges,  who  occupied 
the  valleys  on  the  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Mont  Genfcvre,  and  we  thus  learn  that 
the  dominions  of  Cottius  extended  on 
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matia  were  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  permanent  subjection 
as  a  Boman  province  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.  lUyricum 
had  been  indeed  conquered  as  early  as  B.C.  167,  when  after  the 
defeat  of  its  king  Gentius,  it  was  reduced  to  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  of  Macedonia,  though  it  did  not  then  receive 
the  formal.organization  of  a  province.  But  at  a  later  period  wo 
find  it  placed  under  the  government  of  Julius  Caesar,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  two  Gauls :  and  at  this  date  it  seems  to 
have  already  passed  into  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  Roman 
province.  Nor  do  we  hear  of  its  causing  him  any  trouble ; 
except  a  plundering  incursion  of  a  people  called  the  Pirusta}  on 
its  south-eastern  frontier.^  But  the  Dalmatians,  a  ra(^e  of  hardy 
and  stubborn  mountaineers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
were  certainly  still  unsubdued  at  this  time:  and  when,  in 
B.C.  34,  Augustus  (then  only  triumvir)  undertook  their  re- 
duction in  person,  he  encountered  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
his  efforts  were  attended  with  but  partial  success.'  The  Dal- 
matians, as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Pannonians,  appear  in 
arms  again  and  again :  it  was  not  till  a.d.  10  that  they  wcro 
finally  reduced  to  subjection  by  Tiberius,  who  received  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  over  them,  at  the  same  time  as  for  his 
more  celebrated  victories  over  the  Germans.^  From  this  time 
the  Boman  province  of  Illyricum  extended  from  the  frontier  of 
Epirus  to  the  Save :  it  was  often  called,  at  least  in  official 
language,  Dalmatia,  from  the  prominent  part  assumed  by  the 
people  of  that  name :  but  the  general  designation  of  Illyricum 
was  commonly  retained  by  geogmphers  and  historians.* 


»  C»8ap.  B.  O.  V.  1. 

*  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  3S.  This  out- 
break on  the  pArt  of  tho  DalniutianB 
seems  to  have  originated  during  tho 
Civil  War,  when-  tho  generalH  of 
Pompcy  and  CsDtiar  wore  ntriving  with 
one  another  for  the  poHHcfwion  of  Illy- 
ricum. On  thiti  occaHion  (lubiniuB,  the 
lieutenant  of  Caosar,  was  defeatinl  by 
**  the  barbariauH  "  with  a  Iohh  of  more 
than  2000  men,  nnd  comm'llcd  to  fall 
back  upon  Salona  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  c.  43). 
Tho  towiiH  of  the  Hea-ooa«t,  Salona  a!)d 


flourishing  and  civilized  places  (lb.  c. 
42,  48),  and  faithful  subjects  of  Kome, 
though  the  barbarians  of  the  interior 
were  still  unsulxlued. 

*  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  34  ;  Veil.  Pnt  ii. 
116;  Suet.  Tib.  10. 

*  Thus  Suetonius,  in  the  nassage  junt 
referretl  to,  says:  **T()to  Illyrico.qu(Ml 
inter  Italium,  regnumque  Noricuiii, 
et  Thnu>iam,  et  Mact-doniam,  intenpie 
Danubium  tlumen  et  Hinnni  nmrin 
Adriutici  patet,  iM>nioiiiito  et  in  ditio- 
nem  redarto."   See  also  Tacitus  (-.-l  nual. 


ladera  esptwially,  were  at  this  time  '  ii.  44 ;  IIM.  i.  9,  7(»)» 
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§  6.  Immediately  adjoining  lUyricum  on  the  east  lay  the 
extensive  province  of  Moesia,  including  the  whole  of  the 
countries  now  known  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  extending  from 
the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Balkan  (Mt.  Hsemus)  to  the 
Danube.  This  tract  also  was  a  recent  addition  to  the  Eoman 
[Empire.  The  conquest  appears  to  have  taken  plaice  in  b.c.  29, 
when  Marcus  Crassus  (the  grandson  of  the  triumvir),  having 
been  led  across  the  Hcemus  in  pursuit  of  the  Dficians  and 
Bastamae,  who  had  attiicked  the  Roman  allies,  was  not  content 
with  driving  those  nations  back  across  the  Danube,  but  re- 
duced the  Ma»sians  themselves  to  subjection.*  It  does  not 
appear  that  Moesia  was  at  this  time  converted  into  a  Roman 
province,  but  this  must  have  taken  place  not  long  afterwards. 
It  had  certainly  assumed  the  character  of  an  ordinary  pro>ance 
before  the  accession  of  Tiberius.® 

At  this  time  therefore  the  Danube  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  its  sources  in  the  Her- 
cynian  forest  almost  to  its  mouth.  The  Peninsula  of  the 
Dobrutscha,  formed  by  the  abrupt  deflection  of  the  river  to 
the  north,  when  it  has  reached  within  50  miles  of  the  Euxine, 
was  alone  excepted;  this  barren  and  pestilential  region  was 
not  annexed  to  the  Roman  dominion  till  a  later  period.^  On 
the  sea-coast  the  town  of  Tomi — so  well  known  as  the  place 
of  banishment  of  the  unfortunate  Ovid — marked  the  extreme 
limit  of  their  power,  and  might  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
farthest  outpost  of  civilization.*     The  wild  barbarians  of  the 

*  Dion  Cass,  li.  23-27.  '       '  At  the  time  when  the  Itincrftrics 
On  this  occasion  the  name  of  tlio     were  compiled,   the  Boman   territory 

TribaUi,  which  had  disappeared  from  was  cxtoudcd    to    the    Danube :    tho 

history  for  nearly  three  centurieo;  in  frontit-r  town  of  Noviodunum  was  a|>- 

once  more  mentioned.  j)arentl\:  situated  near  Tultcha  {Itin. 

•  Tacit    Annal  i.   80.      Augustus  Ant.  p.  22«)). 

himself  in  the  Mouumentum  Ancyra-  *  Thus  the  poefs  exclamation  was 

num  (p.  35)  speaks  of  having  not  only  no  exaggeration  : 

carried  the  frontiers  of  tho  Empire  to  .  ^          ^^  ^j^.j         ^^^^  ^,^^^ 

the    Danube,  and    driven    back    tho  ;  ho«ti8 

Dacian  army  across  that  river,  but  that  '  Kt  ma.r\»  adstricto  qiiA>  coit  unda  gclu. 

his    own   armies    had    follower!    them  !  Hactrnun  KuxJnl  paw  est  Romana  Rlnl^trl ; 

acro68  the  D»nul>e  and  compelled  the  |  *  '^**'^  ^'^'^''^  *^"TirTiL  m-lis. 

Duciaus  to  submission ;  a  circunidtunce 

uot  mentioned  by  uny  historian.             1  The  Greek  colony  of  Islrus  or  Ibtru- 
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plains  beyond  were  in  the  habit,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  of 
carrying  their  depredations  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.' 

§  7.  North  of  the  Danube  there  were  only  nomad  or  half- 
ciyilized  tribes,  inhabiting  the  vast  plains  of  Hungary  and 
Southern  Russia;  and  known  to  the  Romans  only  by  their 
occasional  irruptions  into  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  the 
hostilities  to  which  these  incursions  gave  rise  by  way  of  re- 
prisals. The  principal  of  these  nations  at  the  period  we  are 
now  considering  were  the  Dctcians,  the  BastarnsB,  and  tlio 
Sarmatians,  more  commonly  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
vague  term  of  Scythians.  The  Dacians  occupied  the  whole  of 
what  now  forms  the  southern  part  of  Hungary,  the  Banat  and 
Transylvania :  they  appear  to  have  been  at  this  time  gathering 
strength  under  a  king  named  Boerebistas,  and  had  reduced  or 
exterminated  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,^  but  the  more 
prominent  part  which  they  henceforth  assumed  in  Roman  history 
was  probably  owing  principally  to  the  immediate  proximity 
in  which  they  now  found  themselves  to  the  Roman  frontier.^ 
The  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the  DiKuans  stood  to  the 
Get«,  whom  we  find  in  possession  of  these  same  countries  at 
an  earlier  j^eriod,  was  one  on  which  there  existed  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  tuicient  writers :  but  the  prevailing 
conclusion  was  that  they  were  only  different  names  applied  to 
the  same  people.^  Even  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  distinct, 
though  cognate  tribes,  states  that  they  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage.*    According  to  his  distinction  the  Geta)  occupied  the 


polis  was  indeed  situated  250  stadia 
farther  north ;  and  was  certainly  still 
in  existence,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
at  this  time  a  place  of  little  import- 
ance (it  is  culled  a  woxixyiov  hf  Strabo, 


with  the  prominent  manner  in  which 
the  **  rugged  Dacian"  (Dacus  aspor) 
figured  in  the  imagination  of  tho 
Romans  of  his  day  among  tho  fierce 
liarbarians  ntill   hanging  on  the  oiit- 


vli.  p.  819),  and  was  not  occupied  by      skirts  of  the  Erai>ire  (Herat.  Carm.  i. 
the  Romans.  35,  0;   ii.  80,  18;    iii.  6.  14,  8,  18). 

The  site  of  Tomi  seems  to  be  now      Hostilities  wore  ciirried  on  with  thcni 


clearly  established  at  Kustcndje  (tho 
Constantiana  of  l*rocopius),  one  of  the 
best  ports  along  this  line  of  coast. 

•  Ovid.  TriMia. 

»  Strubo,  vii.  3,  p.  301. 


on  Htiveral  occasions  during  the  nugn 
of  Augustus,  but  with  no  important 
result 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  304;  Dion  Cuss.  li. 
22. 


All  readers  of  Horace  are  familiar  *  Strabo,  /.  c. 
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more  easterly  regions  adjoining  the  Euxine,  and  the  Dacians 
the  western,  bordering  on  the  Germans.  Probably  the  name 
of  Getae,  by  which  they  were  originally  known  to  the  Greeks 
on  the  Euxine,  was  always  retained  by  the  latter  in  common 
usage:  while  that  of  Dacians,  whatever  be  its  origin,  was 
that  by  which  the  more  western  tribes,  adjoining  the  Panno- 
nians,  first  became  known  to  the  Romans.* 

The  Bastam«?,  who  had  already  become  known  by  name  at 
least  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  B.C.  168,  when  they  furnished 
an  auxiliary  force  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  who  now 
reappear  as  the  neighbours  and  allies  of  the  Dacians,  are  a 
people  of  whom  very  little  is  really  known.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly termed  by  Dion  Cassius  a  Scythian  (meaning  probably  a 
Sarmatian)  race ;  but  Strabo  says  of  them  that  they  adjoined  the 
Germans  and  were  almost  of  German  race  themselves :  and  the 
game  conclusion  is  adopted  by  Tacitus,  who  though  including 
them  among  German  nations  intimates  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  were  really  Germans  or  Sarmatians.  Other  writers  describe 
them  as  Gauls,  or  of  Celtic  race.®  Their  place  of  abode  at  this 
period  is  not  clearly  defined ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
situated  east  of  the  Carpathians,  between  them  and  the  Sar- 
matian people  called  by  Strabo  the  Tyrigeta^.' 

§  8.  The  tract  adjoining  tlie  lower  course  of  the  Danube  on  the 
north,  and  extending  from  thence  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
to  the  Borysthenes,  seems  to  have  been  held  at  this  period  en- 
tirely  by  Sarmatian  tribes.      These   pressed   closely  on  the 


*  The  name  of  Dacians  is  first  found  thorn,  seo  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschpn,  pp. 
in  CsBsar  {B.  G.  vi.  25),  where  ho  i27-l30  ;  Ukert,  G^ogrr.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
speaks  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  as  ex-  pp.  427,  428  ;  Schafarik,  Shivische 
tending  along  the  Danube  to  the  con-  AUfrthumer,  vol.  i.  p.  3i)3. 

fines  of  the  Dacians  and  Anurtians.  :       '  Stralxj,    I.  c.      But   the  Peucini, 

He  therefore  appears  to  have  coutsidered  whom  all  writora  agree  in  ussociatiug 

them    as   immediat<^^ly    adjoining  the  ,   with  the  Baatamse,  are  de«cribed  by 

Gennans  on  the  <  ast.  |   him  as  inhabiting,  and  deriving  their 

•  Dion  Caas.  li.  23 ;  Stmbo,  vii.  p.  1  name  from,  the  island  of  Pence  at  the 
306 ;  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  4r>.  For  a  full  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Ovid  also 
discosBion  of  the  question  concorning  sp»'aks  of  the  Ikistamo)  and  Sauromati 
the  BastarniD,  an<l  tht;  differeTit  pas-  1  as  inhabiting  tho  country  immediately 
sages  of  ancient   writers   relating    to  '.   beyond  Tomi  {Triatict,  ii.  Ii)8). 
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Boman  outposts  in  this  quarter :  Tomi,  as  we  learn  from  the 
unhappy  Oyid,  was  assailed  by  Sarmatian  as  well  as  Getic 
marauders,  and  even  the  population  of  the  town  was  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  Sarmatians  as  well  as  GetsB.®  Beyond 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  the  Bomans  seem  to  have  had  little 
intercourse,  and  certainly  exercised  no  political  influence  over 
the  population.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  indeed  the 
Greek  colony  of  Olbia  or  Olbiopolis  still  maintained  its  posi- 
tion, and  must  have  continued  to  carry  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade  with  the  interior.  In  like  manner  the  little 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  still  subsisted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov  and  retained  a  nominal  independence,  though 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Emperors.*  It 
continued  to  preserve  some  tincture  of  Greek  civilization 
down  to  a  late  period. 

§  9.  Returning  to  the  south  of  Moesia,  the  two  important 
regions  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  very  differently  situated 
in  their  relations  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Macedonia  had  long 
been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province ;  the  ex- 
tent of  which  however  considerably  exceeded  the  limits  of 
Macedonia  properly  so  called.  On  the  west  it  comprised  a 
considerable  part  of  what  had  previously  been  reckoned  as 
Illyricum,  so  as  to  extend  to  the  Adriatic  and  include  the  two 
important  points  of  Dyrrhachium  and  ApoUonia:  while  to- 
wards the  east  the  co£ist-line  of  Thrace  along  the  -^gean,  as 
well  as  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  were  also  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  The  whole  of  Thessaly  also  was 
subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction.     The  province  was  traversed 


•  Ovid,  Tristiay  iu  191.  Thelazyges,  ;  recurs  iu  Ovid  in  one  passage  only,  in 

a  Sarmatian  tribe,  who  are  first  men-  i   which   he  adds    the  epithet   '*  fluvi  " 

tiooed  among  the  barbarian  nations  in  {Ex  Ponto^  iv.  2,  37). 

this  quarter,  with  whom  Mithridates  ,       »  This  is  clearly   proved  by   thrir 

entered  into  alliance  (Appian,  MiUiri-  coins,  which  form  an  unbroken  si^rien 

dot  c  69),  reappear  in  Ovid,  and  were  ,  from  the  time  of  Au^stus  to  that  of 

apparently  at  this  period  one  of  the  |  Constantine.      They  bear  the  head  of 

most  powerful  branches  of  the  Sar-  :  the  reigning  Kuman  emperor  on  the 

matians.  \  ouc  side,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Bo8- 

Another  name  found  in  Appiun.  in  porus  (with  the  title  of  Ba<r<Afws)  (»ii 

the    tame   passage,   the  Coralii,   also  the  other. 
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from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  the  Egnatian  way,  one  of 
the  most  important  highways  in  the  Empire,  leading  from 
Dyrrhachium  and  ApoUonia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  thus 
forming  the  main  line  of  communication  between  Italy  and 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  It  had  not  however  as  yet  been  regu- 
larly constructed  any  farther  than  Cypsela  on  the  river 
Hebms.^ 

Thrace  on  the  contrary  had  not  at  this  period  been  regularly 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  Empire.  The  southern  coast,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  had  been  annexed  to  the  government  of 
Macedonia :  the  rest  of  the  country  continued  under  the  rule 
of  native  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Soman  Emperors,  while  retaining  the  title  of  king,  and  the 
control  of  their  internal  administration.  Before  the  accession 
of  Augustus,  and  especially  during  the  Civil  Wars,  we  find 
the  Roman  governors  of  Macedonia  engaged  in  almost  con- 
tinual hostilities  with  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  among 
whom  the  Bessi  and  the  Odrysae  seem  to  have  at  this  time 
held  the  predominant  place.  Ultimately  the  latter  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  and  having  had  the  sagacity  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Roman  alliance  became  masters  for  a  time  of  all 
Thrace.  Their  king  Rhcemetalces,  who  was  established  on  the 
throne  by  Augustus,  retained  his  power  for  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  years,  and  appears  to  have  reduced  the  Thracian 
tribes  to  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity.^  But  the  dis- 
sensions between  his  successors  led  to  repeated  interference 
on  the  part  of  Rome,  and  Thrace  was  ultimately  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province  under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  flourishing 
city  of  Byzantium  was  never  subject  to  these  Thr£tcian  princes 


'  Strabo  Bpcaka  of  the  Egnatian  Way 
aa  fi90ilfuerurfi4vrj  Kark  fii\tov  Kal  Karfff- 

roftov  (vii.  7,  p.  322),  in  a  manner 
which  muflt  refer  to  his  own  time. 
Cioero  indeed  at  a  considerably  earlier 
period,  calls  it  "  via  ilia  nostra,  quoi 
per  Blacedoniam  est  mque  ad  Helles' 
ponium  militaris"  {Orat.  dc  Provinc. 


Consular,  c.  2,  §  4).  But  it  may  have 
been  opened  for  military  purposes 
^without  having  received  the  complete 
finish  to  which  Strabo  refers  :  or  the 
words  of  Cicero  may  not  bo  intended 
to  bo  construed  strictly. 

«  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20,  Iv.  30 ;   Tacit. 
Aniud.  ii.  64. 
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and  still  retained  under  the  Boman  Empire  its  nominal  in- 
dependence and  autonomy.^ 

Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Thessaly  (which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  united  with  Macedonia),  constituted  a  Roman  province 
under  the  name  of  Achaia.*  A  large  part  of  the  cities  indeed 
enjoyed  a  nominal  autonomy,  of  which  Athens  affords  a  well- 
known  example,  but  they  were  subject  to  Home  for  all  but 
municipal  purposes.*  The  greater  part  of  the  country  had 
already  fallen  into  a  state  of  depopulation  and  decay,  which 
afforded  a  melancholy  contrast  with  its  former  greatness.  The 
newly  founded  Boman  colonies  constituted  almost  the  only 
exceptions,  among  which  Corinth  held  the  chief  place,  and 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar  rose  rapidly  a  second  time 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Delos,  which  had  for  a  time  taken  its  place 
and  become  an  important  emporium  of  trade,  especially  as  the 
great  central  mart  of  the  slave  trade,  appears  never  to  have 
recovered  the  blow  it  sustained  during  the  Mithridatic  War, 
and  was  still  in  a  decayed  condition  in  the  time  of  Strabo.* 
Some  of  the  other  small  islands  of  the  ^Egean  were  rendered 
familiar  by  name  to  the  Romans  from  their  being  frequently 
used  as  places  of  banishment  for  political  exiles.* 


»  It  retained  this  position  till  the  i    the  defeat  of  Perseus  in  B.C.  187 ;  appa- 
reign  of  Severus,  when,  haying  sided      rently  with  a  view  to  injure  the  trade 


with  his  rival  Pesoennius  Niger,  it  sus- 
tained a  memorable  siege  of  three 
years,  after  which  its  wulls  were  de- 
stroyed, and  it  was  re<luced  to  a  state 
of  comparative  insignificance  till  the 
time  of  Constantino  (see  Gibbon,  c.  5). 
*  It  is  singular  that  Greece  did  not, 
for  a  long  time  after  its  conquest,  con- 
stitute a  separate  province',  but  whs 
either  united  with,  or  treated  as  a  mere 


of  Rhodes.  Polyb.  xxxi.  7,  §  10.  But 
its  great  commercial  prosperity  did  not 
begin  till  after  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
Concerning  its  great  importance  and 
prosperity  at  this  period,  see  Cicero, 
Orat.  pw  Leg.  Manil  18,  §55. 

•  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  73 ;  vi.  563 ;  x. 
170.  Tucit.  Anmil  ii.  85 ;  iii.  68  ;  iv. 
21,  30,  &c.  The  province  of  the  i8l:in<l8 
(Insularum  provincia)  was  not  con.^ti- 


dependency  of,  Macedonia.     It  was  not  i  tuted   till   a   much   later  period.     At 

definitely  organised  as  a  separate  pro-  this  time  theCyclades  were  apparently 

vince  till  the  reign  of  Augu^stus.     See  i  included  in  Achaia,  and  the  Sponules 

Marquardt,   Ilanfllmch  der  RdmMwn  \  and  Asiatic  Islands  in  the  province  of 

AUerthumer^    vol.    iii.    pp.    121-128 ;  '  Asia.     The  im))ortant  island  of  CreUi 

Hertzberg,  Oe$ch.  Griechenlamh  untcr  '  was,  bv  a  singular  anomaly,  annexed 

der  R&merj  Tol.  i.  p.  504.  ,  for    administrative    purjwses    to    tho 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  486.    Deloe  had  been  Cyrcuaica. 
made  a  free  port  by  the  Romans  after 
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§  10.  The  Boman  dominions  in  Asia  had  received  no  consider- 
able addition,  since  they  were  first  extended  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  by  the  arms  of  LucuUus  and  Pompey. 
But  within  those  limits  many  changes  had  taken  place,  and 
their  political  relations  with  the  native  princes  still  continued 
in  an  unsettled  state.  Many  of  tliese  changes  had  resulted 
from  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Romans :  princes  and  dynasts  were 
dethroned  or  restored,  according  as  they  favoured  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  provinces  transferred  from  one  petty 
soTereign  to  another  at  the  will  of  the  victorious  leader.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  these  successive  arrangements, 
which  for  the  most  part  had  a  mere  transitory  political  effect, 
without  permanently  affecting  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  countries  in  question.  A  very  brief  glance  at  these 
relations,  £is  they  subsisted  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  will 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  Roman  province  of  Asia  was  far  from  including  the 

whole  of  what  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  designating  as  Asia 

Minor.     As  originally   constituted,  it   corresponded  to    the 

dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  in  the  enlarged  form 

that   these  had  assumed  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 

Great,  when  the  Romans  had  rewarded  the  support  of  Eumenes 

in   the  war,  by   extending   his  limits  to  the  Taurus.     The 

monarchy  thus  created  was  left  by  the  will  of  Attains  III. 

to   the  Roman  people   (b.c.   133),   and  after  the  defeat  of 

Aristonicus  was  incorporated  as  a  Roman  province,  b.c.  129. 

It  included  the  whole  of  Mysia  and  Lydia,  with  JEolis,  Ionia 

and  Caria,  except  a  small  part  which  was  subject  to  Rhodes, 

and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  Phrygia.    A  portion 

of  the  last  region  was  however  detached  from  it,  and  after 

various  fluctuations  of  boundaries,  that  of  the  Roman  province 

of  Asia  was  fixed  so  as  to  comprise  the  three  districts  of  which 

Laodicea,  Apamea,  and  Syunada  were  the  capitals,  excluding 

the  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions,  which  were  annexed  to 

Galatia.' 

*  For  a  more  det:iilt"d  view  of  the  I   I  must  refer  my  rea<1ers  to  the  exocl- 
profinoes  of  Abia  Minor  at  this  period  |   lent  maps  by  Dr.  C.  Millier  of  the 
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§  11.  Bithynia  had  in  like  manner  been  formed  in  the  first 
instance  out  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
passed,  after  the  death  of  its  last  monarch,  Nicomedes  III.,  in 
B.C.  76,  into  the  hands  of  Home.  It  received,  however,  after  the 
defeat  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  a  material  accession  of  terri- 
tory, and  as  constituted  at  that  period  by  Pompey,  it  extended 
along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Themiscyra,  thus 
including  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a  part  of 
that  of  Poutus.  A  petty  dynasty  of  princes  still  continued  to 
rule  over  tlie  interior  of  Paphlagonia,  which  was  first  united 
to  the  Roman  province  by  Augustus. 

The  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  not  incorporated 
with  tlie  Roman  dominions  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  or 
even  after  that  of  Pharnaces  by  C«)sar.  It  still  continued  to 
be  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  dynasty  of  princes,  originally 
selected  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  virtually  dependent 
on  them,  but  still  retaining  full  powers  of  local  administmtion. 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Augustus  it  wtvs  governed  by 
a  Greek  named  Polemon,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Antony, 
but  was  retained  in  his  power  by  Augustus.  This  he  trans- 
mitted after  a  tranquil  reign  to  his  widow  Pythodoris,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  their  son,  Polemon  IL,  at  whose  death,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  63,  this  part  of  Asia  was  for  the  first 
time  organized  as  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Pontus 
Polemoniacus.  The  two  last  kings  liad  materially  oxtt^nded 
their  dominion  towards  the  east  and  north,  and  had  re<Iueed 
the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  C'olehis  and  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Euxine  to  a  nominal  submission :  the  first  Polemon  had 
also  made  himself  master  of  the  Bosporus,  and  the  Greek 
cities  at  its  entrance.  Rut  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Romans  to  retain  these  conquests ;  their  dominion  along  the 
Euxine  never  appears  to  have  extended  farther  than  the 
confines  of  Colchis.* 


Kingdoms  of  tho  Successors  of  Alex- 
ander in  Dr.  Hiuith's  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Cioofirniphy,  pi.  5,  6. 
*  Strains  zi.  2,  p.  496.     The  tribes 


along  tho  coast  from  t!ie  borders  of 
Colchis  to  those  of  tiie  Grtvk  settle- 
ments on  tho  l)<w)M)rus  (the  re^^ioii 
occupied  in  uioderu  times  by  the  C'ir- 
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South  of  Bithynia  lay  the  province  of  Galatia,  also  one  of 
the  most  recent  additions  to  the  Boman  Empire.  This  region 
had  continued,  from  the  time  of  its  first  occupation  by  the 
Grauls  to  that  of  Coesar,  to  be  governed  by  chiefs  with  the  title 
of  tetrarchs,  each  presiding  with  quasi-regal  authority  over  a 
portion  of  the  country.  But  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Deiotarus 
made  himself  king  of  the  whole  country,  and  his  successor, 
Amyntas,  who  was  appointed  by  Antony,  received  from  the 
triumvir  a  large  accession  of  territory,  including  Lycaonia, 
Isanria,  Pisidia,  a  part  of  Phrygia,  and  Cilicia  Trachea.  Having 
conciliated  the  favour  of  Augustus,  Amyntas  remained  in 
possession  of  these  dominions  till  his  death  in  b.g.  25,  but  on 
that  event  his  kingdom  was  put  an  end  to,  and  the  provinces 
subject  to  his  rule  were  incorporated  with  the  Empire  under 
the  general  name  of  Galatia,  with  the  exception  of  Cilicia 
Trachea,  which  was  handed  over  to  Ariobarzanes,  king  of 
Cappadocia.  Thus  the  province  of  Galatia,  in  the  Roman 
sense  of  the  term,  was  far  more  extensive  than  the  limited 
region  previously  known  by  that  name,  and  extended  from  the 
confines  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus.' 

§  12.  Cappadocia,  an  extensive  province  occupying  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  great  interior  table-land  of  Asia  Minor, 
still  continued  to  be  ruled  by  its  native  dynasty,  who  had 
earned  the  favour  of  the  Itomans  by  their  steady  support  in 
the  wars  against  Mitliridates  and  Tigranes :  an  alliance  which 
was  however  almost  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances,  those 
monarchs  being  their  most  dangerous  enemies.  Cappadocia 
at  this  time  extended  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  so  as  to 
include  the  fertile  district  of  Melitene,  between  that  river  and 
the  chain  called  Anti-Taurus.^      Armenia  Minor,  lying  also 


ca8sian8)arede6cribed  byhim  AS  a  rare  '  Maris  Eujhn,  §20),   Diogcnrias  was 

of  lawless  pirates,  wlio.so  dopredations  still  tlie  limit  of  the  Koinun  <loininioa 

the  Bomaii  governora  took  little  I'ains  '  on  this  8i<le. 

to  restrain.     In  tlie  rcigri  of  Hadrian,  j  •  See  Note  B,  p.  200. 

as  wo   learn    from    Arriin    {Veriplm  '  *  Strabo,  xii.  1,  p.  534. 
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on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  between  Cappadocia  and  Pontus, 
was  not  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
though  actuallj^  held  by  the  last  king  Archelaus.  After  the 
death  of  this  monarch  in  a.d.  17,  his  hereditary  dominions 
were  converted  into  a  Roman  province  :*  but  Armenia  Minor 
remained  a  separate  and  nominally  independent  sovereignty 
at  least  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  Asia  Minor  the  districts  of  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia  may  be  regarded  as  practically  forming  one 
province,  though  they  were  not  formally  united  as  such  until 
the  reign  of  Claudius.^  The  cities  of  Ijycia  indeed  continued 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  to  retain  in  name  at  least  their 
independence,  and  to  form  a  league  for  their  self-govern- 
ment: but  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  lloman 
authorities,  and  doubtless  in  great  measure  subject  to  their 
control.* 

Cilicia,  a  country  clearly  marked  out  by  nature,  and  in- 
habited by  a  people  who  formed  a  separate  nation  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  had  nevertheless  undergone  strange  vicissi- 
tudes in  its  political  condition.  It  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  Roman  arms  on  account  of  the  piratical  incursions  of  its 
inhabitants.  These  gave  occasion  to  a  Roman  pra>tor,  M. 
Antonius,  being  sent  against  them  as  early  as  B.C.  103,  and  we 
subsequently  find  repeated  mention  of  Cilicia  being  assigned 
as  a  province  to  Roman  generals.  But  this  was  merely  as  the 
theatre  of  hostilities  :  a  province  of  the  name  was  first  consti- 
tuted in  B.C.  75,  by  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  who  subdued  the 
Isaurians,  and  followed  up  his  victory  by  reducing  to  submission 
the  rugged  mountain  country  known  as  Cilicia  Trachea.  The 
rich  and  fertile  tract  forming  the  etistern  |X)rtion  of  Cilicia, 
and   knoHii   as   Cilicia  Campestris,  was  at   this   period   still 

■  TiMsit.  Annnl.  ii.  42 ;  Strtib.  /.  c.        \    War  the  head  of  Aujni»tu8,  but  with- 


»  Sueton.  Ciauii.  25. 

*  Tho  ooinlition  of  tlio  Lyrian  cities 
at  this  poriwl.  as  formiiig  a  fwloral 
loafi^uo  but  a  Roman  (lopciKli'iicy,  is 
woli  illustrat€<1  by  their  coins,  which 


out  his  numi*  or  iniiH^rial  title ;  wliHo 
on  those  struck  unchr  Claudius  the 
full  imperial  titles  inimtxliatolyappi'nr. 
(Si'o  Warren,  On  Grt^ck  Federal  Coinagfy 
p.  38.) 
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subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till 
ttie  time  of  Pompey.     That  general  wrested  it  from  the  hands 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  united  it  with  the  portion 
already  occupied  by  the  Romans  (b.o.  64).    At  this  time  the 
province  of  the  name  comprised  in  addition  numerous  out- 
lying districts — Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isauria,  Lycaonia,  a  large 
part  of  Phrygia,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.    Such  was  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  province  of  Cilicia,  when  Cicero  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  it  as  Proconsul,  b.c.  51.     But  these 
arrangements  were  broken  up  by  M.  Antony :  the  extraneous 
districts  were  finally  separated  from  Cilicia,  and  that  province 
reduced  within  its  natural  limits.     But  the  western  portion,  or 
Cilicia  Trachea,  was  handed  over  by  Augustus  to  Archelaus, 
king  of  Cappadocia:   and  was  not  reunited  to  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.      A  petty  dyntisty  of 
native  kings,  of  whom   the  names  of   Tarcondimotus    and 
Philopator  alone  are  known  in  history,  still  maintained  its 
nominal  sovereignty  in  the  mountain  tracts  of  Amanus,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Cilicia,  but  the  boundaries  of  their 
territory  are  very  imperfectly  known.      Cyprus,  which  had  for 
a  time  been  united  with  Cilicia,  was  constituted  by  Augustus 
a  separate  province,  and  retained  its  distinct  government  from 
that  time  forwards. 

•  The  province  of  Commagene,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  had  been  subject  to  the  Seleucidan  kings 
of  Syria,  was  at  this  period  still  governed  by  a  native  dynasty, 
though  imder  the  protection  of  Rome.  It  w£is  united  to  the 
Empire  for  a  time  by  Tiberius,  but  again  placed  under  a 
native  ruler  by  Caligula,  and  finally  reduced  to  a  province  by 
Vespasian  in  a.d.  73.  Its  capital  was  Samosata,  a  strong  town 
on  the  Euphrates,  in  a  position  commanding  the  passage  of 
the  river,  which  rendered  it  an  importiint  point  in  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  Parthians.* 


*  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
during  the  campaign  of  M.  Antony 
against  tho  Purtliians  (r.c.  80) ;  and  its 


military  imiv)rtancc  is  attested  both  by 
Strabo  and  Josephiis  (Strabo,  xvi.  p. 
749;   Joseph.  Ant  xiv.  15,  §  8;  BeU, 
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§  13.  The  oxtonsive  province  of  Syria  had  been  subject  to 
Rome,  and  ruled  by  Konian  governors,  ever  since  its  conquest 
by  Pompey  in  B.C.  64.  But  though  it  was  organized  as  a 
Boman  province,  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  such,  it  was 
far  from  being  brought  under  one  uniform  and  regular 
administration ;  and  its  condition  at  this  period  was  extremely 
complicated.  Jud«a,  though  it  had  been  twice  conqueretl, 
first  by  Pompey,  and  a  second  time  by  M.  Antony,  was  at  this 
time  still  governed  by  its  own  king,  Herod,  commonly  called 
the  Great,  though  tributary  to  the  Eoman  Emperor,  and 
acknowledging  his  supremacy.®  Damascus  again  bi^longod  to 
a  native  prince  of  the  name  of  Arotas,  of  Arabian  origin,  who 
held  also  Bostra,  with  the  surrounding  district,  and  Potra,  but 
was  certainly  tributary  to  Rome.  Native  dynasties  also  reigned 
in  Chalcis,  Emesa,  and  the  district  of  Abilene.  The  Roman 
policy  indeed  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  to  maintain  all 
these  petty  princes  in  nominal  sovereignty,  but  practically 
dependent  upon  Rome.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they 
were  successively  absorbed  under  the  imperial  administration, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Trajan  that  the  province  of 
Syria  could  be  considered  as  forming  a  complete  organic 
whole.'  The  outlying  city  of  Palmyra — the  name  of  which  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  wars  of  ]\I.  Antony  in  Syria — was 
certainly  at  this  period  independent  and  preserved  a  position 
of  neutrality  between  the  Ronuins  and  l^irthians,  while  it 
carried  on  trade  with  both.®  It  does  not  appear  however  to 
have  as  yet  risen  to  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  its  name  is 


Jwl.  vii.  7.  §  1).     It  had  a  bridge  over  throne  by  Augustus  in  b.c.  SO,  till  his 

tlie    Euphrates,   apimroutly   the   only  death  in  ».c.  4. 

one  bitwo(*n  the  Zeugma  and  the  nar-  I       '  For  the  detiiils,  see    Marquurdt* 

row  gorg(*B  of  Mt.  Tnurun,  from  which  '   Ilantihwh  der  h^mhchm  AUrrthiinur, 

the  river  emerges  about  bO  miles  nl)ove  Th.  iii.  i>t.  i.  pp.  175-194;   who  hun 

Samobatii.      Tiiis  came  to  l>e  one  of  worke<l  tliem  out  with  gn*at  care  aad 

the  most   frequented  pawMiges  c»f  the  diligence. 

Kuphmtes  under  the  Koman  Kmpire.  •  Appian,  B.  Civ.  v.  9;    IMin.  //.  .V. 

The  modern  town  btill  ri'tains  the  nn  me  v.   25.      This    is  clearly   impli<(l    ly 

of  SamMit.  Pliny  as  continuing  to  Iwthe  caw  even 

•  llertxl  reigned  over  Judieii,  fn)m  in  his  time. 
the  time  of  his  conflrmution  on   the 
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not  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  period  of  its  prosperity  dates 
only  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  by  whom  it  was  imited  to  the 
Roman  province. 

§  14.  Beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  east  lay  the  extensive, 
and  still  powerful,  monarchy  of  the  Parthians,  who  at  this 
period  held  undisputed  rule  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  as 
well  as  the  broad  regions  beyond,  which  had  previously  formed 
part  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Media  Atropatene  (the  modem 
province  of  Azerbijan)  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  held  by 
a  separate  dynasty  of  rulers,  who  were  however  the  constant 
allies  of  the  Parthians,  and  probably  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pendent upon  the  greater  monarchy.  Armenia  on  the  contrary 
may  be  considered  as  being  in  some  degree  dependent  upon 
the  Koman  Empire,  though  always  retaining  its  own  kings. 
But  after  the  expedition  of  ]\I.  Antony  to  Artaxata,  and  the 
deposition  of  Artavasdes,  the  succeeding  monarchs  were  for 
some  time  appointed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  though  these 
were  repeatedly  expelled  by  their  own  subjects,  or  by  the 
neighbouring  kings  of  Parthia,  it  is  clear  that  both  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  not  only  claimed,  but  repeatedly  exercised,  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  vacant  throne.^  The  national 
feeling  of  the  Armenians  however  inclined  rather  to  the  Par- 
thians than  to  the  IJomans,  and  the  possession,  or  rather  the 
supremacy  over  this  important  province  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  repeated  contests  between  the  Boman  and  the 
Parthian  monarchs,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Trajan. 

With  the  Parthians  themselves  Augustus  had  the  wisdom  to 
avoid  any  open  collision,  and  while  shrinking  from  taking 
np  the  project  of  the  dictator  Cajsar  to  avenge  the  defeat  of 
Grassus  by  a  war  with  Parthia,  he  was  able  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  the  Roman  people  by  procuring  the  return  of  the  standards 
taken  on  that  occasion.     This  result  was  greatly  facilitated  by 


•  See  the  precedinj;  ( -haptor,  p.  182. 

*  8ce  a  suninmry  of  these  relation:^  in  Tncitns  {AnnaJ.  ii.  H,  4,  and  5C). 
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the  domestic  dissensions  of  the  Parthian  royal  family,  and  the 
competition  of  rival  claimants  for  the  throne.  They  even  con- 
sented to  accept  as  their  king  a  Parthian  prince  who  had  spent 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  might  therefore  bo 
looked  upon  in  some  degree  as  appointed  by  that  emperor.^ 
The  circumstance  was  celebrated  with  triumph  by  the  Eomans, 
and  from  this  period  it  became  a  favourite  policy  with  suc- 
ceeding emperors  to  interfere  whenever  it  was  j)ossible,  in  the 
disputes  that  were  continually  arising  with  respect  to  the  Par- 
thian succession.  liut  no  attempt  was  made  till  the  reign  of 
Tnijan  to  extend  the  Roman  frontier  on  this  side  by  any 
permanent  conquests. 

§  If).  It  is  singular  that  Strabo^  speaks  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Parthian  empire  as  one  of  the  causes  that  had  con- 
tributed to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  his  day. 
The  real  effect  would  appear  to  have  been  just  the  reverse. 
By  destroying  the  Greek  monarchy  in  the  provinces  of  Central 
and  Upper  Asia,  they  cut  off  to  a  great  extent  the  communi- 
cations of  all  the  interior  of  that  vast  continent  with  the  Greek 
world,  and  isolated  almost  completely  the  provinces  in  the  far 
East,  on  the  borders  of  Baetria  and  India,  which  still  retained 
some  traces  of  Hellenic  civilization.  The  Greek  element 
indeed,  with  its  characteristic  vitality,  continued  to  maintiiin 
itself  under  the  Parthian  monarchy,  as  it  did  subsequently 
under  the  Turks.  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  a  city  of  (J  reek  origin, 
and  in  great  part  peopled  with  Greeks,  was  an^  opulent  and 
thriving  commercial  city,  and  doubtless  maintained  relations 
more  or  less  frequent  with  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  names  of  two  Greek  writers  are  also  preserved  to  us,  who 
were  bom  in  cities  subject  to  the  Parthian  rule,  and  who 
undoubtedly  contributed  something  to  geographical  knowledge. 
Apollodorus  of  Artemita  (a  town  of  Assyria)  wrote  a 
history  of  Parthia,  which  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Strabo,*  and 


«  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  1,  2. 

«  Btrabo,  i.  2.  p.  14 ;  xi.  C.  p.  508. 

*  Thero  is  no  duo  to  tho  date  of  this 


ApollodoniH.  Wlicn  Forbigor  (Grtigr. 
vol.  i.  p.  S5<),  note)  caUs  him  a  onntcin- 
porary  of  Tosidonius,  this  is  a  mere 
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from  which  we  should  doubtless  have  derived  much  interesting 
information  had  it  been  still  extant :  but  though  Strabo  refers 
to  him  as  having  thrown  much  additional  light  upon  the 
geography  of  Upper  Asia,  especially  of  Hyrcania,  Bactriana, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,*  it  does  not  appear  that  Strabo 
himself  had  derived  much  benefit  from  his  work.  The  only 
instance  in  which  we  distinctly  learn  that  he  had  improved 
upon  the  knowledge  of  previous  authors,  was  in  regard  to  the 
river  Ochus,  the  modern  Attrek,  which  had  been  unknown  to 
the  earlier  geographers,  while  others  had  confounded  it  with  the 
Oxus.  As  it  flowed  through  Hyrcania,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  original  province  of  Parthia,  it  was 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Apollodorus.*  The  same  author 
appears  to  have  given,  incidentally  at  least,  an  account  of  the 
Greek  monarchy  in  Bactria,  which  would  have  been  of  especial 
interest  to  us  :^  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  Strabo  having  any 
additional  geographical  information  concerning  those  coun- 
tries, beyond  what  he  derived  from  Eratosthenes  and  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander. 

y  §  16.  Another  writer,  not  referred  to  by  Strabo,  but  fre- 
Tjfiently  cited  by  Pliny,  is  Isidorus  of  Charax,  a  city  of 
Babylonia,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    He  appears  to 

conjecture ;  hut  as  it  is  not  very  likely  I  ncxionwith  the  advance  of  the  Russians 
that  ho  would  have  written  a  history  in  Ctntrul  Asia,  was  until  lately  very 
of  the  Parthians  before  they  hotl  at-  I   imperfectly  known  to  geographers,  and 


tained  to  their  great  power,  lie  may  l>o 
fairly  presumed  to  have  lived  within 
the  first  century  rc.  His  native  place 
of  Artemita  was  situated  on  a  river 
called  Silla,  at  a  distance  of  500  stadia 


was  confounded  with  the  Tejend  (the 
river  of  Meshed)  which  does  not  flow 
into  the  Caspian  (see  Wilson's  Ariana, 
p.  WG).  The  Attrek  rises  in  the  same 
range  of  hills  as  the  Tejend,  but  has 


from  Seleucia.    It  is  mentioned  as  a      from  the  first  a  westerly  course,  and 


place  of  consideration  both  by  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  744)  and  by  Isidore  of  Charnx 
(§  2),  who  distinctly  terms  it  a  Qrcek 
city. 

»  Strabo,  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  118. 

•  Strabo,  xi.  pp.  509,  51").  It  is 
not  to  be  wonden-d  at,  tliat  the  Ochus 
should  have  l)een  unnoticed  by  earlier 
writers,  as  it  is  really  a  stream  of  no 
great  importnnce.  In  modern  times 
the  Attn-k,  thongli  it  has  ])oen  bud-  '  vol.  xlvi. 
dcnly  brought   into  notoriety  in  C4»n-  ^  I<1.  xi.  p.  516. 


falls  into  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
Caspian,  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
Astrabad.  The  recent  travels  of  Mr. 
V.  Baker  in  this  region  have  thrown 
much  light  on  its  geography,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  nhown  how  imper- 
fectly it  was  previously  known  (Baker's 
Clowh  in  the  ?jist,  8vo,  1877).  See 
also  a  valuable  paper  by  Capt.  G. 
Napier  in  the  Journal  of  Gcogr,  80c 
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have  written  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  though  the  statements 
on  this  subject  are  very  confused  and  contradictory.®  He  is 
quoted  by  Athenoeus  as  having  written  a  work  called  Tlapdla^ 
TrepirjyrjrLKo^;,  in  which  he  gave  full  details  concerning  the 
pearl  fishery,*  so  that  it  could  not  be  a  mere  dry  geographical 
treatise.  But  he  must  also  have  composed  a  more  general 
work  on  geography,  as  Pliny  repeatedly  cites  him  as  an 
authority  concerning  measures  and  distances  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,^  and  regards  him  as  having  more  recent  and  trust- 
worthy information  than  Artemidorus  and  other  earlier  writers. 
There  is  still  extant  under  his  name  a  very  brief  treatise  called 
in  our  manuscripts  ^raOfiol  UapdiKoly  which,  as  its  title  implies, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  itinerary,  giving  the  distances,  first, 
from  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates  to  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  then 
from  that  city  across  the  passes  of  Mount  Zagrus  to  Eebatana, 
and  thence  by  Rhagj©  and  the  Pylm  Caspirc,  through  Hyre^inia, 
Parthia,  Margiana,  Aria,  and  Drangiana  to  Alexandria  or 
Alexandropolis  in  Arachosia,^  where  the  Parthian  empire 
ended.  It  has  every  appearance  of  being  an  extract,  or 
abridged  summary  from  his  larger  work :  and  in  the  great 
dearth  of  information  concerning  the  countries  it  traverses,  is  a 
document  of  some  value  to  us  for  the  correction  of  our  oth(^r 
authorities.  But  it  is  in  itself  very  meagre  and  slight,  and 
the  paucity  of  details  concerning  the   route   eastward   from 


'  They  arc  fully  oonsidorod  and  j  gostrd  that  Isidorus  was  tho  person 
examined  by  C.  Miillcr  in  tho  Proloj^o-  really  meant,  a  conoluHion  adopted  by 
iiiona  to  hi«  Geographi  Grftci  Minon's   j   C  MiiUor.     Be  this  as  it  may,  all  iii- 


(pp.  Ixxx-lxxxv),  who  supposes  him 
to  be  tlie  writer  meant  by  Pliny,  who 
was  sent  forward  by  Augustus  to  v\- 
plore  the  eastern  repious,  when  his 
grandson  Caius  Ciosar  was  about  to 
lead  an  ex|)cdition  into  those  eountries. 
The  name  of  this  author,  wlio  is  called 
by  Pliny  **  terrarum  orbis  situs  rocent- 
issimuni  auctorem,"  is  given  in  our  edi- 
tions as  Dumytn'nm^  and  has  Ixh'u  erro- 
neously supposed  to  bo  the  same  with 
Dionysius  Periegotes.  This  error  had 
been  already  exposed  by  Bcmhardy 
(ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  p.  41H>),  who  sug- 


diorttions  socm  to  eimcur  in  placing  our 
author  in  tho  roign  of  Augustus,  or  at 
all  events  very  littlo  after  it. 

^  Athenwus,  iii.  p.  \K\  d. 

»  Plin.  H.N.  a.  242,  24G;  iv.  102, 
121  ;  V.  40,  Ac.  All  these  citations 
refer  to  questions  of  general  g<'<)grtiphy. 
such  as  the  dimensions  of  Kurope, 
Afri«'a,  &o. 

*  This  Alexandria  was  undoubtedly 
identicid  with  the  modern  C^andaliar, 
which  is  stdl  the  capital  of  i\u\  a»lju- 
ccnt  regions. 
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Seleucia,  as  compared  with  the  portion  west  of  the  Tigris, 
seems  to  prove  how  very  imperfect  was  the  information  avail- 
able at  this  period  concerning  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  the  details  contained  in  this  little 
treatise — such  as  they  are — were  made  use  of  by  subsequent 
geographers.  Strabo  was  certainly  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Isidorus,  whom  he  never  mentions,  and  Pliny, 
though  repeatedly  referring  to  his  larger  work,  never  cites  his 
authority  in  regard  to  the  Parthian  provinces. 

§  17.  The  Greek  dynasties  that  had  subsisted  for  a  period 
of  nearly  two  centuries  in  Bactriana  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces south  of  Paropamisus,  had  long  before  this  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  irruption  of  a  race  of  barbarians  from  the 
north,'  and  probably  the  last  traces  of  Greek  civilization  were 
by  this  time  extinct.  Beyond  the  Parthian  Empire  to  the 
north  and  ^  east  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  but  Scythians 
and  Indians.  With  the  Asiatic  tribes  included  by  the  Greeks 
under  the  former  appellation,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Bomans 
at  this  period  held  any  communication  whatever :  the  Scythians 
who  are  mentioned  by  historians  as  well  as  poets*  as  sending 
embassies  with  offerings  of  friendship  to  Augustus,  were  in  all 
probability  European  Scythians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euxine.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Indians.  What  was  at 
this  period  the  extent  and  character  of  the  commercial  relations 
with  Jndia  carried  on  by  the  Komans,  or  rather  by  the  Alex- 
andrine Greeks  under  their  authority,  is  not  very  clearly 
known,  though  it  was  certainly  not  inconsiderable.  But  we 
learn  from  Dion  Cassius  and  Strabo  that  during  the  sojourn  of 
Augustus  at  Samos  in  B.C.  20  among  the  numerous  embassies 


*  The  date  of  this  evont,  as  of  nlmost  sidcrably  Inter  diito ;  and  it  is  probable 

aU  others  connected  with  the  history  of  that  their  dominion  in  these  provinces 

theue  Grflsco-Bactrian  dynasties,  is  very  was  not  finally  overtlirown  tiU  about 

uncertain ;  but  the  conquest  of  Bactria  .   90-80  B.C. 

proper  by  tlio  Scythian  tribes,  who  are  *  Suoton.  Oct.  21 ;  Horat.  Carm.  iv. 

termeil  by  Strabo  Saca)  (xi.  8,  §  2),  {    14.  42.    In  the  Monumentum  Anryra- 

appears  to  have  t:iken  place  about  b.c.  |   nam  (p.  3(>)  the  Scythians  are  nicn- 

128.    Greelv  rulers,  however,  certainly  '■   tiono-l  in  conjunction  with  tiie  Bastamte 

maintainc<l  themselves  in  tlie  districts  i   and  Sarmato). 
soutli  of  the  Hindoo  K(m)s])  to  a  con- 
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that  camo  to  do  him  honour  was  ono  from  **tho  Indians/*  sent 
by  a  king  named  Foriis,  who  professed  to  bo  hird  over  aix 
hundred  (I)  other  kings.  They  brought,  among  other  gifts,  a 
gigantic  serpent,  and  some  real  tigers,  which  wore  said  to  be 
the  first  ever  seen  by  the  Romans.*^  One  of  the  depnties  also 
astonished  the  Greeks  at  Athens  by  bm*ning  liimself  aU%^e  on  a 
funeral  pile,  in  the  same  manner  as  Calanus  had  done  when 
returning  with  ^Uexander  from  India.  We  have  no  clue  to  the 
part  uf  India  fi*om  whence  the  embassy  was  sent,  or  the  real 
name  of  the  prince  who  sent  it — that  of  Porus  being  evidently 
only  a  (xroek  appellatioti :  but  it  was  probably  the  reduction  of 
Egypt  under  the  Koman  authority  that  had  made  the  Indians 
acquainted  with  tlie  fame  of  the  new  ruler  of  so  largo  a  jx)rtion 
of  the  East.^ 

§  18,  But  although  the  Ilomans  had  acquired  no  real  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  far  East  in  addition  to^that  long 
possessed  by  the  Greeks,  they  had  yet  hoard  the  name  at  least, 
though  in  a  very  vague  manner,  of  a  people  who  gradually 
assumed  an  imjTortant  jjlacu  in  geugraphy — the  Seres.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  owing  to  the  extension  of  com- 
niercial  relations,  which  had  been  the  means  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  silk,  an  article  ever  after  in  great  request  w  ith 
Koman  ladies,  and  which  gradually  became  one  of  the  moat 
important  objects  of  trade.  But  its  real  nature,  as  well  as  the 
country  from  whence  it  came,  were  still  equally  unknovvn#  The 
well-known  line  of  Virgil^ 

Vt'Uomqiio  ut  foUU  dcpootiint  toauiii  Borot ' 


*  Dion  Otwt.  liv.  9 ;  6tml)o»  it  v.  p. 
720.    KwNoU.  C,  p.^OL 

*  Mn  MurivHltj  wc*  jim  incUnod  ti> 
doubt  tlic  rt-MiUty  of  tliiii  «'iiilnisay.  hut 
I  can  sec  no  j;ri»iiiul  t'of  uucli  a«u^pioiofi, 
NicMiluun  of  IlutjiaHtMDi,  wliij  b  ri^fi'rroil 
to  l.y  '  '  '  '  '  ''^  H^^^^\  «rnl  poii- 
vcrt-  Vutiooh,,  urui 

U  would  iippciir,  uuiced,  oa  is  not 
truprnbtiltk,  thmt  thit^  enibaMy  wna  fol- 
lowed W  <iUif'f»» ;  liS  w*j  find  AugiintUii 
himaulf  bmitttin^  thai  rupeatcd  uiisbiona 


bud  been  aont  Ui  him  from  Inriiftii 
monarcha.  "Ad  nu»  I'l  Itidin  rop'uiu 
K'^itiotiuji  fiffif^  miHMD  sunt,  miiuiunm 
Huiiw  ViHit)  upnd  quemquam  iCniuart* 
nrum  priruMpLMD "  (Moimm.  Aui'yrnu. 
p.  HO,  v*i,  Zuinpt.). 

•  iiftonj.  li.  121.  It  U  n^uiiirkiiblo 
thrtl  this  line  u  the  eiirUf«t  nntiro  of 
the  St-'ieif,  and  the  prixiucliou  of  tidk^ 
tliftt  ia  found  in  any  aiipiuiit  writer, 
though  the  nnmo  in  here  irdrodii^VMl  lu 
ono  tlmt  would  hn  futniUttr  to  hi* 
Toiixiem,     Horacu  lU&o  iieoit  the  term 
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repiesents  the  popular  notion,  which  continued  prevalent  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  that  it  was  stripped  from  the  leaves  of  trees. 
The  Seres  from  whom  it  came  were  probably  regarded  as  an 
Indian  nation  by  those  at  least  who  troubled  themselves  to 
have  any  definite  idea  upon  the  subject.  But  whether  it  was 
brought  by  sea  to  Alexandria,  or  overland  through  the 
Parthian  dominions,  we  have  no  information.®  The  latter 
hypothesis  is,  however,  the  most  probable. 

§  19.  With  Arabia  the  Komans  had  as  yet  had  very  little 
intercourse.  Even  the  district  immediately  south  of  Palestine, 
commonly  known  as  Arabia  Petraea,  which  was  subsequently 
annexed  as  a  Eoman  province,  was  at  this  period  still  subject 
to  a  native  prince.  It  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  named  by  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  Nabataei,  and  their  capital  city  of  Petra  was 
already  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  resort  of  numerous 
merchants,  both  Komans  and  Greeks,*  but  its  great  commercial 
prosperity  belongs,  like  that  of  Palmyra,  to  a  later  period. 
The  expedition  made  by  iElius  Gallus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
with  the  view  of  reaching  the  fertile  districts  of  Arabia  Felix, 
deserves  a  separate  notice. 

Egypt  passed  under  the  Koman  dominion,  and  was  con- 
verted into  a  Koman  province  without  any  change  in  its 
boundaries.  These  are  indeed  so  strongly  marked  by  nature 
as  to  be  hardly  susceptible  of  alteration.  Towards  the  south 
alone  the  limit  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  might  admit  of 
some  doubt ;  but  here  also  the  Komans  acquiesced  in  the  esta- 


**8oric»  BaKittao  "  (Can»».  i.  29,  0),  and  i  account  of  Pliny  (vi.  17,  §  54)  is  more 

repeatedly  alludes  to  the  Seres  as  one  |  prrcij*c%but  not  nnue  accurate. 

of  the  barbarian  raous  luviigiuj;:  on  tliC  •       *  Acoonlin;;  to  Florus  (iv.  12,  cxtr.), 

skirts  of  the  Roman  Ktnpire  'Carm.  i.      the  Seres  actually  scut  an  embusHy  to 

12,  56  ;  iii.  29,  27;  iv.  15.  2:^);  but  all  !   Hume  at  the  bamo  tune  as  the  Indians, 

these  notices  evidently   nfer  to   thy 

nomad  tribes  of  Ct-ntiul  Aaiu.     It  in 

feingnlar  that  Horace  has  no  mention  of 

silk. 

Strabo  alludes  to  the  textures  called 
Bericti,  which  he  describes  us  carded  off 
the  bark  of  certain  trees  {roiavra  5e 
icol  T^  2i7f>iK(i,  4k  rivwv  <p\tnufv  ^aivO' 
fiiwris  fivaaovy   xv.    i.    p.   GDIJ).       The 


but  this  circumstance  is  nut  mentioned 
by  any  writer  of  authority ;  and  the 
silence  of  Augustus,  where  he  is  enu- 
mirrating  all  sindlar  cases  that  had 
added  lustre  to  his  reign  (Mon.  Ancyr. 
/.c),  seems  concluaive  against  its 
uuthenticity. 

"  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §  21. 
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blished  line  of  demarcation,  and  Sjene  became  the  frontier 
fortress  of  the  Romans,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Persian 
governors.  Ethiopia  was  still  entirely  independent,  and  was 
governed  by  a  queen  named  Candace,  whose  capital  was  at 
Napata,  just  below  the  fourth  cataract,  but  who  doubtless 
reigned  also  over  the  adjoining  regions  of  Meroe.^ 

§  20.  West  of  Egypt,  the  fertile  though  secluded  region  of  the 
Cyrenfdca,  which  still  retained  to  a  great  degree  the  prosperity 
that  it  had  enjoyed  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  Greek 
colonies  in  that  favoured  land,  had  been  long  before  united 
with  the  Boman  Empire.  Having  been  separated  from  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Physcon 
in  B.C.  117  it  constituted  a  separate  kingdom  under  his  son 
Ptolemy  Apion,  who,  at  his  death  in  B.C.  96,  left  it  by  his  will 
to  the  Koman  people.^  It  was  not  however  formally  reduced 
to  a  province  till  B.C.  67,  when,  after  the  conquest  of  Crete  by 
Metellus  Creticus,  that  island  was  united  for  administrative 
purposes  with  Gyrene,  and  the  two  together  constituted  one 
province.  Strange  as  this  arrangement  appears,  it  continucMl 
unchanged  till  the  time  of  Constantino.  The  valley  of  the 
Catabathmus  formed  the  limit  between  Cyrenaioa  and  Egypt, 
while  towards  the  west  the  province  extended  to  the  Altars 
of  the  Phila3ni,'  which  marked  the  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Africa. 

The  Roman  province  of  Africa,  as  constituted  under  Augustus, 
was  one  of  great  extent,  and  included  not  only  the  district 
usually  known  under  that  name,  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
Carthage  and  Utica,  but  the  long  tract  of  cotist  extending 
from   the   Lesser   to   the   Greater  Syrtis,  where   it  mot   the 


»  Stralx),  xvii.  p.  820.  Tho  iiivcsti- 
fCdiinna  of  Lepalua  huvo  cloarly  eaUi- 
blitthcd  tho  sito  of  Napiito,  which  was 
situated  at  a  plai^o  called  Morawi,  a 
fow  milus  bolow  tho  condi)i(niouH  iso- 
lated mountain  otdk^l  Jebol  IVarkal,  at 
tho  ft)ot  of  which  aro  oxtonsivo  ro- 
mains  of  toraph?8  and  pyramid's  that 
belonged    to    tho    Kthiopiaii    cajiitul, 


thoupjh  dciachod  from  it  (LopHius, 
Bri*'fv  au9  Atgypten^  p.  240). 

*  Liv.  Epit.  Ixx. ;  Kutrop.  vi.  I). 

»  SalluHt.  li.  Jugurih.  ll».  71).  Tho 
legend  from  which  tliis  spot  jlorivtul 
its  name  is  lir4  told  by  SalUist,  hut  tho 
naino  is  already  montioned  by  lV)lyl)inH 
(iii.  39)  as  markinp  tho  limit  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominion. 
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Cyrenaica  at  the  Altars  of  the  Philseni.  It  thus  included  not 
only  the  modern  territory  of  Tunis,  but  great  part  of  that  of 
Tripoli  also.*  The  whole  of  this  latter  district  had  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Carthage  until  after  the  Second  Punic 
War,  when  it  was  wrested  from  their  hands  and  consigned  to 
Masinissa,  together  with  Numidia  and  Gaetulia.  But  after  the 
defeat  of  Jugurtha  it  was  again  reunited  with  the  province  of 
Africa,  which  thus  comprised  almost  exactly  the  former  Car- 
thaginian territory.  Towards  the  south,  the  desert  formed 
the  natural  boundary:  bnt  the  outlying  oasis  of  Cydamus 
(Ghadamis)  appears  to  have  acknowledged  the  Boman  supre- 
macy, and  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  province  :*  while 
even  the  more  remote  Garamantes  (the  people  of  Fezzan)  were 
made  to  feel  the  force  of  the  Boman  arms  and  compelled  to  a 
nominal  submission.^ 

§  21.  The  extensive  regions  of  Numidia  and  Mauretania 
had  undergone  repeated  changes  in  their  territorial  division. 
There  is  indeed  no  natural  separation  between  the  two :  and 
the  name  of  Nimiidians,  which  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  Nomades,  though  adopted  by  the  Romans  and  used  as 
a  proper  name,  could  never  have  been  a  true  ethnic  appellation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Numidians  were 
divided  into  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Massyli  and  the  Mas- 
saBsyli.  The  former  occupied  the  territory  from  the  river 
Tusca,  which  formed  the  limit  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  to  the  Ampsaga  on  the  west;^   while  the  Masssesyli 

*  Tho  city  of  Leptia  Magna,  origi-  from    tho    Pcntapolis   of  Cyrenaica. 
nally    a    Phooniciau    colony  (Salluat,  Honco  the  modern  appellation. 
B,  J.  78),  was  the  capital  of  this  part  of  *  Roman    inscriptions    have    been 
the  province,  an<i  held  much  tho  same  found  at  Ghadamis  (see  Barth,  Wandc" 
prominent  position  as  thiit  of  Tripoli  rungeuy  p.  249) ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
at  the  present  dny.     The  only  other  been  connected  by  establishiMl  caravan 
towns  in  the  region  of  the  Syrtcs,  as  it  routes  with  Tacapo  and  Leptis. 
was  sometimes  called,  were  (Ea.  on  tho          •  See  Tacitus  {Annah^  iv.  23,  26). 
site  of  the  mo<lern  Tripoli,  and  Sabrata,  The  expedition  of  Cornelius  Balbus 
the  ruins  of  which  are  i^till  vit»iblo  ut  a  against  the  Garamantes  will  be  con- 
place  called  Tripoli  Vecchio  (Barth,  siden-d  hereafter.    (See  p.  184.) 
Wanderungt'n^    p.   277).      The    three          '  The  Tusca  was  a  small  stream, 
together  gave  tho  name  of  tho  Tripolis  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Tabraca,  tho 
of  Africa  to  this  re;^'ion,  as  distinguished  site  of  which  still  retains  tho  name  of 
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extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the  Mulucha,  which  separated 
them  from  Mauretania.  As  late  as  the  Jugurthine  War  this 
river  still  formed  the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Jugurtha  and  of  Bocchus.®  But  in  consequence  of  the  part 
taken  by  Juba,  the  last  king  of  Numidia,  in  the  Civil  War 
between  Pompey  and  Cojsar,  his  kingdom  was  confiscated  by 
the  victor,  and  became  a  Itoman  province  in  B.C.  46.  The 
historian  Sallust  was  its  first  governor.  But  Juba  II.,  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  having  gained  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
was  reinstated  by  him  in  his  paternal  dominions,  in  the 
general  settlement  of  affairs  after  the  death  of  Antony, 
B.C.  30.  A  few  years  afterwards  however  the  emperor  altered 
this  arrangement  and  united  the  eastern  portion  of  Numidia 
with  the  Iloman  Empire,  while  he  gave  lilauretauia  in  its  place 
to  Juba,  who  thus  ruled  over  the  whole  tract  from  the  Athmtic 
Ocean  to  the  river  Ampsaga.  The  kingdom  thus  constituted 
naturally  took  the  name  of  Mauretania,  which  was  thus  ex- 
tended over  the  larger  part  of  what  had  previously  been  callcnl 
Numidia.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.d.  42)  that 
Mauretania,  in  this  new  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  incorporated 
with  the  Koman  Empire :  it  was  then  divided,  on  account  of  its 
great  extent,  into  the  two  provinces  of  Mauretania  Tingit^ina 
and  Mauretania  Ctesarionsis,  which  were  separated  by  the  river 
Mulucha,  that  had  previously  formed  the  boundary  between 
Mauretania  and  Numidia. 

The  extent  of  Mauretania  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  not 
clearly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have  extended,  noniinully  at 
least,  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  chain  of  Jlount  Atlas 
descends  to  the  scii,®  in  alxmt  30°  N.  latitude.  The  southern 
slopes  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  fertile,  date-j)rodueing  tract 
that  intervenes  between  the  foot  of  that  range  and  the  gr(»at 


Tabarkah.    It  is  al)Out  50  miles  euHt  \  •  Snniwt.  B.  Jwj.  19,  02,  110. 

of  Bona.    The  Aiui)8aga  woa  tlio  rivtT  i  •  Pliny,  howt-vor,  1ms  no  lUHunuit  of 

which  flowed  by  Cirta  (Constantimi),  the  province  beyond  Sala,  n|)jM>siti'  tho 

and  entered  the  sea  weut  of  tho  con-  ;  mo<U>rn  town  of  Sulloe  (in  lat.  'M\ 

vpicnous   promontory  culled   Trctum,  ;  and  it  is  probabh^  tlmt  there  were  no 

now  tho  Seven  GupoD.                              '  townd  or  Bettlomeutii  further  uouth. 
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desert  of  the  Sahara,  was  the  native  abode  of  the  Gsetulians, 
an  aboriginal  race/  who  had  never  owned  more  than  a  pre- 
carious and  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Mauretanian  and  Numi- 
dian  kings.  This  did  not  hinder  their  breaking  out  into 
frequent  revolts,  one  of  which,  under  the  reign  of  Juba,  was  so 
serious  that  he  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Bomans, 
and  the  Boman  general  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  assumed  the  surname  of  Gaetulicus  in  honour  of  his 
victory.*  Unfortunately  we  have  no  details  concerning  this 
campaign,  which  might  otherwise  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  the  very  little  known  geography  of  these  regions. 


Section  2. — Boman  writers, — Jvha, 

§  1.  It  would  have  seemed  natural  to  suppose  that  while  the 
Bomans  were  thus  extending  their  dominion,  or  carrying  their 
arms  into  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  their  atten- 
tion would  have  been  strongly  attracted  towards  the  study  of 
geography,  and  that  we  should  have  found  numerous  writings 
upon  this  subject.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case  we  find 
hardly  any  Boman  author  of  note,  who  had  either  earned  or 
deserved  any  reputation  as  a  geographer.  P.  Terentius  Varro 
Atacinus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  his  more  celebrated 
namesake,  \\Tote  a  free  translation  of  the  Argonautica  of 
Apollonius  Bhodius,  which  obtained  a  considerable  reputation 
in  his  day :  ho  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  on  geography 
and  cosmography  in  general,  which  is  cited  by  Pliny  among 


*  Ballast,  writing  from  Punic  autho- 
rities, diBtiuctly  tells  us  that  tlie  Gsetu- 
lians  and  Libyans  were  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Africa  (i?.  Jugurth.  c.  18), 
a  statement  that  doubtless  deserves 
more  credit  than  the  absurd  fables  by 
which  he  follows  it  up,  in  order  to  con- 
nect them  with  Hercules. 

The  relations  of  the  Gictulians  to 
the  Numidian  kings  are  well  illustrated   |       *  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  28  ;  Flor.  iv.  12. 
by  the  part  they  played  during  the 


Civil  War  in  Africa  (Hirt.  B.  Afr,  32, 
35,  &c.))  OS  well  as  during  that  with 
Jugurtha  (Sallust,  B,  J,  19,  80). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  the  same  people  whose  descend- 
ants, under  the  name  of  Berbers  and 
Tuaricks,  still  occupy  the  valleys  of 
Mount  Atlas,  as  well  as  the  oases  of  the 
Great  Desert. 
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the  authorities  of  which  he  had  made  use  for  this  part  of  his 
work,^  but  we  know  almost  nothing  about  it.  Other  treatises, 
cited  under  the  names  of  Libri  Navales,  de  Ora  Maritima  and 
Littoralia,  or  de  Littoralibus,  are  by  some  ascribed  to  this 
Varro  Atacinus,  by  others  to  M.  Varro,  the  friend  of  Cicero 
and  author  of  so  great  a  variety  of  works,  that  they  may  well 
have  comprised  some  of  a  geographical  character :  but  nothinjj: 
more  is  known  concerning  them.*  Cornelius  Nepos  also,  who 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  among  his  authorities  for  the 
geographical  portion  of  his  work,  must  have  given  consider- 
able attention  to  geography,  though  we  do  not  learn  that  ho 
composed  any  treatise  especially  devoted  to  that  subject. 
Among  the  statements  for  which  he  is  cited  as  responsible 
is  the  strange  story  of  the  Indian  navigators,  who  had  been 
carried  all  round  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe  till  they  found 
themselves  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  and  were  sent  by  a  king 
of  the  Suevi  to  Metellus  Celer,  who  was  at  that  time  j)roconsul 
of  Gaul.*  He  stated  also  that  "  a  certain  Eudoxus,  sailing  from 
Egypt  in  order  to  escape  from  king  Ptolemy  Ijathyrus,  and 
setting  out  from  the  Ked  Sea,  had  effected  the  navigation  to 
Gades."*  This  entire  perversion  of  a  case,  the  real  facts  of 
which  are  known  to  us  from  Posidonius,  is  a  sufficient  ])r(H)f 
how  little  value  c^m  be  attached  to  these  random  stories.' 
But  if  such  tales  do  little  credit  to  the  judgement  of  Coniolius 
Nepos,  it  must  be  added  that  he  appears  to  have  bestowed 
considerable  pains  on  the  collection  of  measurements  and 
estimation  of  distances,  for  which  he  is  frequently  cited  by 
Pliny.*     Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the 


*  Plln.  //.  N.  lib.  i.  in  tho  Catalogue 
of  authorities  for  books  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

*  On  tliis  Biibjoct,  bw  tlio  articlo 
Variu)  in  Dr.  Smitli's  Diet  of  Bioijr, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1227. 

*  riin.  i/.  N,  ii.  r.7,  §  170.  Tlie  snme 
talo  iti  more  fully  told  by  Mt'la,  on  tlio 
samo  authority,  and  he  adds  *'  ('omelius 
Nepos    ut    recontior.    auctoritato    sic 


certior*'(ii!.  5,  S45). 
*  **  Ni'|)os    Cornelius 


auctor     cbt, 


Kudoxum  quondam  sua  nutate,  cum 
liathurum  regeni  fugorot»  Anibico  sinii 
ejrres«uni  (iudes  usque  iHirvictuui." 
Plin. /.c.  §  1G9. 

'  Pliny  himself  in  on<'  pahsage  Cfu- 
sures  him  for  the  grt'edincsM  with  wliich 
ho  caught  up  idle  tahs  ((pinMiuc  uiiii 
C/orncliud  Nepos  avidibsinio  crcaidit,  v. 
1.  §  4). 

•  n.N,  iii.  §4;  iv.  12,  §  77. 
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sources  from  which  his  conclusions  were  derived,  where  they 
differed  from  those  of  earlier  writers. 

§  2.  The  historian  Sallust  (C.  Sallustius  Crispus)  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  first  governor  of  Numidia  after  it  was 
reduced  to  a  Koman  province,  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  information,  geographical  as  well  as  historical, 
concerning  the  adjoining  regions,  which  enabled  him  to  give, 
in  his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Africa,  But  he  tells 
us  himself  tliat  he  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  information 
concerning  the  nations  of  the  interior.®  He  learnt  only  that 
above  the  Numidians  (i,  e.  farther  inland)  were  the  Gaetulians, 
part  of  whom  were  a  settled  race  and  dwelt  in  huts,  others 
were  uncivilized  and  without  any  fixed  habitations :  beyond 
them  were  the  Ethiopians,  and  after  that  desert  regions 
parched  up  by  the  burning  sun.*  From  the  citations  of  later 
authors  he  appears  to  have  introduced  similar  geographical 
notices  in  the  lost  books  of  his  Histories,  but  nothing  has  been 
preserved  to  us  beyond  a  few  isolated  fragments.  It  appears 
that  he  described  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  flowing  from 
the  same  source,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.^ 

§  3.  Another  writer,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Sallust, 
but  known  to  us  only  from  the  (»itations  of  Pliny,  was  Statius 
Sebosus,  who  appears  to  have  made  careful  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Oceanic  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  which  lay 
off  it.  According  to  the  information  he  was  able  to  collect, 
the  first  of  those  was  Junonia,  situated  750  miles  from  Gades, 
to  the  west  of  which  were  Pluvialia  and  Capraria,  and  250  miles 
farther,  lying  off  the  coiist  of  Mauretania  towards  the  south- 
west, the  Fortunate,  which  bore  the  names  of  Convallis  (or 
Invallis  according  to  some  MSS.)  and  Planaria.^  It  is  im- 
possible to  identify  these  with  certainty,  but  it  is  clear  that 


•  Sail.  R  Jug.  17.  |  whotlier  tho  wonls  "uno  fonto"  arc  to 

*  Ibid.  19.  be  taken  in  n  literal  son  so. 

«  Sail.   Hid.   iv.    Fracrm.    10*,    (m1.  '      »  Plin.  i/.  iV.  vi.  32.  §  202. 

Gorlacb.    15ut  it  nuiy  well  be  (loubte<l  ■ 
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some  of  them  at  all  events  must  be  referred  to  the  group  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Fortunate 
Insulse  was  afterwards  generally  applied.  Those  previously 
known  to  Sertorius,  as  we  have  already  seen,  appear  rather  to 
have  been  the  two  islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo.* 

§  4.  A  much  more  important  contribution  to  geographical 
knowledge  was  the  work  of  the  younger  Juba,  the  second  of 
the  two  Numidian  monarchs  of  the  name.  Having  been 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  dictator  Ca38ar  as  a  mere  child,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  in  B.C.  46,  he  received  his  education 
there,  and  devoted  himself  to  study  with  such  success  that  he 
soon  came  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day.*  He  became  also  the  intimate  friend  of  the  young 
Octavian,  who  ultimately  restored  him  to  his  father's  kingdom, 
which  he  subsequently  exchanged  (as  already  mentioned)  for 
the  more  extensive  dominion  of  Mauretania.  His  principal 
work  was  a  history  or  description  of  Africa,*  a  task  for  which  his 
position  gave  him  unparalleled  advantages.  It  is  frequently 
cited  by  lUiny,  and  aj)pcars  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  upon  which  that  author  relied,  both  for  the 
geographical  description  of  the  country,  and  for  the  natural 
history  of  the  wild  beasts  with  which  Africa  abounded.  But 
as  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  Pliny  directly  cites  his 
authority,  we  cannot  justly  estimate  how  much  Juba  really  addend 
to  what  was  previously  known.  Of  the  interior  of  Africa  in- 
deed he  appears  to  have  had  little  more  knowledge  than  his 
predecessors.  Hut  he  was  certainly  the  first  author  of  the 
extraordinary  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  adopted  and  received  by  several  ancient  authors.     Accord- 


*  Other  statemc-nta  of  Sebosus  con- 
cerning tho  Gorgades  or  Islands  of  tho 
Gorgons — thoae  which  wore  visited  by 
Hanno — and  tho  islands  of  tho  He»»pe- 
rides,  which  he  placed  at  40  days' 
vovage  (!)  beyond  them,  are  trojited  by 
Pliny  himself  as  very  vague  and  uncer- 
tein  (Plin.  U,N.  vi.  81.  §  201). 

•  He  is  called  by  AvicnUH  (^de  Ora 
Mariiima,  v.  271)), 


(Vtavlano  prlnolpi  AccoptlnwlmuR 
£t  littcrarum  winprr  in  i*ludlt>  Julw. 

Plutarch  also  tonus  him  6  wdyrw  Itrro- 
pucttfTOTOs  /SouriAfW  (Vit.  S* rt(>r.  10?  J^>»d 
Athena)U8  (iii.  p.  SW  b.)  &v^p  woKvua- 
04  ar  or  OS. 

•  Ai$vKd.  Pint.  ParnlhJ.  Minor.  2:\; 
Athenffius  (/.  c.)  cites  it  nioff  j-enirally 
as  T^  irf^l  Aifivris  avyypdfxfxara. 
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ing  to  this  account,  which  was  given  as  the  result  of  his  special 
inquiries,  the  Nile  had  its  source  in  a  mountain  of  Lower 
(f .  e.  western)  Mauretania  not  far  from  the  Ocean :  it  almost 
immediately  formed  a  lake,  which  contained  crocodiles,  and 
fish  of  the  same  species  as  were  found  in  Egypt.'  On  issuing 
from  this  lake  it  buried  itself  for  some  days'  journey,  and  flowed 
underground  through  a  sandy  and  desert  tract,  till  it  reap- 
peared in  Mauretania  Ca3sariensis,®  where  it  formed  another 
and  larger  lake,  distinguished  by  the  same  animals.  It  then 
lost  itself  again  in  the  sands  and  pursued  an  underground 
course  for  twenty  days'  journey  to  the  nearest  Ethiopians,  when 
it  broke  out  again  by  the  source  which  was  called  Niger. 
Thenceforth  it  separated  Africa  from  Ethiopia,  and  its  banks 
became  fertile,  covered  with  forests,  and  abounding  in  wild 
beasts ;  it  then  cut  through  the  midst  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
assuming  the  name  of  Astapus,  flowed  onwards  past  Meroe  and 
other  islands,  into  Egypt.^ 

§  5.  Juba  also  made  diligent  inquiries  concerning  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  which,  according  to  the  information  he 
obtained,  were  five  in  number,  which  he  named  Ombrios, 
Junonia,  Capraria,  Nivaria  and  Canaria,  all  of  them  obviously 
names  given  by  voyagers  or  geographers,  and  all  but  one  of 
Latin  origin.  No  mention  is  made  of  their  being  inhabited, 
but  they  abounded  in  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  birds,  and  some 
traces  of  buildings  were  found.  Large  dogs  also  were  said  to 
be  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  island,  called  from  that 
circumstance  Canaria,^  two  of  which  were  brought  to  the  king. 
Date-palms  also  abounded  on  this  island,  though  not  in  any  of 


'  Ho  mcntionetl  by  name  "  alabetoj, 
onrncini,  et  siluri/*  of  which  tho  first 
name  is  not  found  ehjewhcrt'  in  Tliny's 
work;  tlie  coracini  andsiluri  were  both 
abundant  in  the  Nile,  and  the  former 
even  said  to  be  peculiar  to  it.  Plin. 
H.  N.  ix.  §§  44,  G8 ;  xxxii.  §  56.  The 
precisencss  of  tins  sbitenient  is  very 
remarkable,  whatever  wo  may  think  of 
the  inference  drawn  from  it. 


"  This  must  of  course  refer  to  the 
inland  portion  of  the  province,  south  of 
the  mngo  of  Atlas:  though  tho  namo 
was  usually  applied  only  to  tho  region 
adjoining  the  Mediterranean. 

•  See  Note  D,  p.  201. 

*  This  is  obviously  one  of  the  etymo- 
logical fancies,  or  tictions,  fo  common 
among  both  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
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the  others.  Besides  these  Juba  was  the  discoverer  (if  we  may 
construe  the  expression  of  Pliny  literally)  of  some  islands  oflT 
the  coast  of  Mauretania,  where  he  established  a  factory  of 
purple,  from  which  circumstance  they  derived  the  name  of 
Purpurarise.* 

Besides  his  work  upon  Africa,  Juba  was  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  geography  of  Arabia,  which  was  also  regarded  by  Pliny 
as  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  that  country,  and 
was  the  authority  that  he  principally  followed  in  describing  it. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Caius  Cajsar  (the  grandson  of  Augustus) 
when  he  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  to  the  East 
(b.c.  1).^  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  this  work,  nor  that 
on  Africa,  is  ever  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  who  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Juba.* 

§  6.  But  if  the  Koman  writers  contributed  but  little  to  the 
progress  of  geography,  so  far  as  related  to  the  knowledge  of 
distant  countries  and  nations,  the  mere  extension  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  their  im- 
proved system  of  organization  and  administration  into  all 
parts  of  their  dominions  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  knowledge  already  possessed 
of  the  vast  portion  of  the  world  which  was  subject  to  their 
sway.  The  construction  of  roads  was  one  of  the  special  objects 
of  attention  with  all  Iloman  governors :  these  were  care- 
fully measured  and  marked  with  milestones  :  itineraries  of  the 
distances  along  them  were  preserved  and  carefully  recorded, 
and  they  thus  obtained  a  means  of  geographical  measurement, 
defective  indeed  according  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
science,  but  still  far  superior  to  anything  previously  possessed.* 
The  Itineraries  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  of  much 


•  Plin.  Zf.  ^.  vi.31,  §201.  Seo  Noto  I  hia  Fragmenta  HiMorirorum  Gr.rrorum 
E,  p.  202.  I  (vol.  iii.)i  l>ut  I  am  not  aware  of  any 

•  Id.  xii.  31,  §  56.  \  proof  of  this,  and  consulerinp  tlic  cir- 

•  Thia  may  perliaps  have  arisen  from  1  cumstancott  of  hid  life,  it  would  appear 
the  work  01  Juha  having  been  com-  j  much  more  prolyl  )le  tliat  ho  bhouUi 
posod  in  Latin.    Dr.  C.  Mlillor  indeed  have  written  m  lAtin. 

supposes  Juba  to  have  written  in  Greek,  *  See  the  use  mwlo  by  Strain)  (vii.  7, 

and  has  included  his  remains  among  i  p.  322)  of  the  EgnatiunWay. 
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later  date,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  similar  compilations 
existed  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Koman  Empire. 

§  7.  M.  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Augustus,  who 
was  a  man  of  first-rate  administrative  talent,  and  had^  as  we 
have  already  seen,  been  the  first  to  introduce  a  system  of  high 
roads  into  Gaul,®  was  particularly  active  in  promoting  this 
branch  of  geographical  knowledge.  He  caused  a  map  of  the 
whole  world,  as  then  known — the  Boman  Empire  and  the 
adjacent  countries — to  be  set  up  in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at 
Rome,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  detailed  commentary,  stating 
the  distances  from  one  important  point  to  another,  and  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  different  provinces.^  These  were 
doubtless  derived  from  the  itineraries,  wherever  such  existed ; 
and  Pliny  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  diligence  and 
care  which  he  bestowed  upon  this  compilation,  which  he 
quotes  as  the  highest  authority  in  all  cases  where  he  was 
likely  to  have  had  official  information.*  Agrippa,  however, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  such  limits :  he  not  only  gave  the 
distances  in  countries,  such  as  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  which  were  not  indeed  subject  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, but  were  still  familiar  and  accessible;  but  he  added 
those  concerning  coimtries  of  which  ho  had  nothing  but  the 
vaguest  knowledge.  Thus  he  stated  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Northern  Ocean  at  1000  Roman 
miles,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tract  between  the  Scythians  and 
Germans,  from  the  desert  of  Sarmatia  to  the  river  Vistula  at 
400  miles.*    He  even  ventured  to  estimate  the  length  of  the 


•  See  above,  p.  142. 

•  It  appears  very  probable  that  the 
anoDjrmoud  work  repeatedly  cited  by 
Strabo  under  the  title  of  *•  the  choro- 
prapher"  (d  x^P^P^^^^)*  ^^  either 
the  commentary  tnus  appended  by 
Agrippa  to  his  map,  or  wiis  directly 
derived  from  it. 

•  Thus  witli  regard  to  Spain,  after 
pointing  out  the  discrepancies  l>etween 
different  statements  as  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  provinces,  Pliny  adds: 
**  Agrippam  quidcm  in  tonta  viri  dili- 


gentia,  prieterque  in  hoc  opcre  cuni, 
cum  orbem  tenarum  orbi  spectundum 
propositurus  esset,  errasse  quis  credat, 
et  cum  eo  Divum  Aug^tum?  Is 
namquo  complexam  eam  porticum  ex 
destiiiationo  et  cum  couimentariis  M. 
Agrippa)  a  sorore  sua  inchoatam 
peregit "  (F.  N.  iii.  2,  s.  3,  §  17). 

"  "Agrippa  totum  eum  tractum  ab 
Istro  ad  Oceanum  bis  ad  decies  centona 
M.  pasi«.  in  longitudinem,  quadringcntis 
in  latitudinem  ad  flumen  Vistulam  a 
dcsertis  Sarmatiie  prodidit"  (Plin.  U.N. 
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northern  coast  of  Europe  along  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  bnt 
this  Pliny  himself  pronounces  to  be  altogether  vague  and 
uncertain  :*  and  Agrippa  himself,  in  reporting  the  supposed 
length  and  breadth  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  appeiirs  to  have 
done  so  with  an  expression  of  doubt.^ 

The  map  of  Agrippa  was  evidently  pointed  upon  the  wall  of 
the  portico.  That  this  wjis  not  an  uncommon  practice,  we  learn 
from  an  incidental  sttitement  of  Varro,  that  he  found  his  friend 
Fundanius  and  others  contemplating  a  map  of  Italy  painted 
on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Tellus.*  Maps  also,  though  of 
course  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  were  painted  on  boards,  and 
geography  wjis  thus  made  a  matter  of  popular  instruction.* 

The  construction  of  this  map  and  the  accompanying  com- 
mentaries may  probably  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  notion, 
which  we  find  in  later  writers,  that  Julius  Crosar  had  ordered 
a  general  measurement  of  the  world  to  be  made,  which  was 
completed  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.*  This  notion  also 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  supposed  decree  "that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxe<l,"  and  with  the  real  fact  that 
a  census  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  was  ordere<l  and 
accomplished  by  Augustus  ;•  a  measure  which  must  have  been 

iT.  12,  8.  25,  §  SI).    Tho  numbers  are  ■  such  mape  upon  walls  was  continy(*d 

diffcrontly   given    in    the  MS8.,   and  ]   in  Italy  down  to  modern  timt-H;  and 

admit  of  much  doubt.      Thiu  iiagsago  they  may  Htill  be  seen  on  the  walU  of 

also  deserres  remark  as  the  first  in  several  palaces. 


which  the  name  of  the  Vintula  occurs. 

>  Plin.  if.  N.  iv.  14,  8. 28,  §98. 

«  Id.  ib.  16,  s.  80.  §  102.     "  Agrippa 
longitndinom    i>C(X7    m.    pass,    esse : 


Thus  I*ropertius : 
Conor  et  e  tabuU  pictu«  edisccrr  muniloA. 

V.  3.  V.  .'17. 

*  Bee  the  detailed  account  of  thin 


laiitudinem  ccc  m.  credit,      >^ndem   !  prt'Onded  mcaKuremeiit   in  the 


Hibemifi)  latitudinom,  sod  longitudinem 
00  M.  passu  um  minorem.*'  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Britain  thus  given  are  really  very 
fair  approximations :  those  of  Irehind 


mium  to  tlie  I'reatise  on  Cosmognipliy 
a8cril)ed  to  Julius  Acthicus,  appends  1 
by  (ironovius  to  his  first  (Mlition  of 
Pomponius  Mela,  Lugd.  Btit.  1722.  'Vhv 
question  will  bo  furtlicr  considcrtHl  in 


are  greatly  in  excess,  but  the  know-  |  a  futun*  chapt<>r. 

ledge  of  that  island  possessiHl  by  tho   j  •  Concerning  this  comhus.  »rv  Mar- 

Bomans  was  always  very  imiH»rfcct.         ■  quardt,  Handhuth  drr  JiUmiArhf  Altf  r- 

•  **  Oifendi  ibi  C.  Fumliinimn  socerum   I  thiimrr^  vol.  iii.  p.  54) ;  Huschko,  Uh^  r 

meuni,etC.Agrimne<iuitemKonmnuni,   I  dtn  Oiww  zur  /aU  dvr  Gthurt  ('hn'i<ti\ 

ct  P.  Agrarium  publicanum,  spcctaiites  p.  i:t,  and  Iloeck,  Rom.  Grnch.  vol.  ii. 

in  pariete  pictam  Itiiliam."     Vurro  de   \  pp.  802-420. 
lU  Rwt.  i.  2.    The  custom  of  painting 
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the  means  of  accumulating  a  vast  mass  of  geographical  as  well 
as  statistical  information.  The  care  bestowed  by  the  Romans 
upon  the  administration  of  their  provinces  must  have  been 
constantly  tending  in  the  same  direction,  and  though  the 
means  of  anything  like  a  mathematical  survey  were  still 
almost  wholly  wanting,  the  political  geography  of  the  Empire 
was  undoubtedly  making  continual  progress. 


Section  3. — Military  Expeditions. 

§  1.  Whatever  i)ositive  additions  were  made  to  geographical 
knowledge  under  the  reign  of  Augustus  were  the  result  of 
military  operations  and  expeditions  into  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Boman  Empire.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
though  in  great  measure  baulked  of  its  intended  object,  was 
the  expedition  of  iElius  Gallus  into  Arabia,  a  full  account  of 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo.'  Gallus  was  praefect 
of  Egypt  under  Augustus,  and  his  enterprise  was  undertaken 
at  the  command  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  was  not  only 
stimulated  by  curiosity,  but  tempted  by  the  accounts  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  southern  Arabians.  He 
was  encouraged  also  by  the  promises  of  the  Nabattean  Arabs, 
who  were  at  this  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  a  state  of 
semi-dependence  upon  Rome;  but  their  chief  Syllaeus,  upon 
whose  guidance  Gallus  mainly  relied,  proved  fEtithless,  and  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  was  in  great  part  attributable  to  his 
treachery. 

The  Roman  general  began  by  transporting  his  whole  army, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  including  contingents  fur- 


'  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §§  22-24,  pp.  780-  |  sideration. 

782.    Strabo  himself  had  )>cen  on  iuti-  I       ilillius  Gallus  must  not  be  confouDded 

mate  terms  with  MMxxh  (lallu:*,  who  with  Cornelius  Gallus.  who  was  the 

was  praafect  of  Egypt  at  the  time  that  '  first  governor  of  Egypt  appointed  by 

be  vlBit«,*d  Uio  country,  and  had  made  Augustus  (8trab.  %.   p.   81i)).      The 

the  ascent  of  the  Nile  in  his  company  I  date  of  the  expedition  in  question  \a 

(zvii.  p.  816).     Hence  his  uarnitive  ,  assigned  by  Dion  Gassius  to  the  year 

possesses  special  claims   to   our  con-  24  d.c.  (Dion  Cass.  Uli.  29). 

N  2 
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nished  by  the  Jews  and  NabataeanSy  by  sea  from  Cleopatris  in 
Egypt  (at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez),  down  the  Ked  Sea  to 
a  port  called  Leuce  Come,  which  was  a  place  of  importance, 
carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Petra  by  caravans. 
Here  he  was  compelled  to  halt  the  whole  summer  and  the 
following  winter,  in  order  to  recruit  his  troops,  which  were 
suffering  severely  from  an  epidemic  arising  from  the  hardships 
and  discomforts  encountered  by  them  on  their  passage.  This 
had  lasted  fifteen  days,  and  he  had  lost  many  of  his  ships 
upon  the  rocks  and  shoals  with  which  this  part  of  the  Red 
Sea  abounds.  When  at  length  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
march,  he  advanced  for  many  days  through  a  country  extremely 
deficient  in  water  to  the  territory  of  Aretas,  a  kinsman  of 
Obodas  the  king  of  the  Nabata»ans,  by  whom  he  was  received 
in  a  friendly  manner;  and  furnished  to  some  extent  with 
supplies.  After  traversing  this  comparatively  fertile  district 
for  30  days,  he  entered  upon  a  tract  which  was  completely 
desert,  and  inhabited  only  by  wandering  Arabs;  this  was 
called  Ararene,  and  occupied  him  not  less  than  50  days  till 
he  arrived  at  a  city  called  Negrana,  in  a  fertile  and  setth^d 
region.  This  he  took  without  difficulty,  but  after  six  days' 
march  from  thence  he  was  met  by  the  barbarians,  who  encoun- 
tered him  at  the  passage  of  a  river,  but  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  while  the  Romans  lost  only  two  men.  Aft(T 
this  he  took  a  city  named  Asca,  and  another  named  Athrulla, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  attack  a  city  called  Marsiaba, 
belonging  to  a  tribe  named  the  Rhammanita),  who  were  subj(  et 
to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ilasarus.  Rut  b(»ing  frustrated  in 
his  attack,  and  suffering  from  want  of  water,  he  determined  to 
retreat,  though  he  was  assured  by  captives  that  he  was  within 
two  days'  march  of  the  Land  of  Spices.®  On  his  n^turn  march 
he  found  out  how  much  ho  had  beeu  misled  by  his  faithless 
guide,  and  accomplished  with  little  difficulty  in  sixty  days 


&ico^ciy  ^y.    8trabo,  p.  7S2. 
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the  same  distance  that  had  occupied  him  six  months  on  his 
advance;  returning  in  the  first  instance  to  Negrana,  nine 
days'  march;  thence  in  eleven  days  to  ^a  place  called  the 
Seven  Wells  (Hepta  Phreata),  and  thence  through  a  peaceful 
country  by  two  villages  called  Chaalla  and  Malotha  to  a  place 
named  Egra,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  subject  to  the  king 
of  the  Nabatffians,  where  he  was  able  to  embark  his  troops  and 
transport  them  by  sea  to  Myos  Hormus. 

§  2.  Detailed  as  is  this  account  in  comparison  with  many 
similar  notices,*  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  from  it  any 
definite  geographical  information.  Even  the  point  from  whence 
Gallus  set  out  on  his  march,  Leuce  Come,  though  described  as 
an  important  emporium  of  trade — a  position  which  we  find  it 
still  occupying  near  a  century  later  * — has  been  much  disputed, 
but  the  probabilities  certainly  preponderate  in  favour  of  a 
place  called  Howara,  situated  in  exactly  25°  of  N.  latitude, 
and  distant  about  200  miles  from  Kosseir ;  Egra,  the  place  to 
which  he  returned,  must  apparently  have  been  not  far  from 
Leuce  Come,  as  the  manner  in  which  Strabo  contrasts  the 
time  occupied  on  his  advance  and  his  return  implies  that  he 
must  have  come  back  (approximately  at  least)  to  the  same 
point  from  which  he  set  out.*  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the 
farthest  point  reached,  Marsiaba,  could  not  have  been  much 

•  Thus  Pliny,  though  dwelling  upon  ,  tained. 
the  importance  of  the  expedition  of 
OaUus  as  the  only  one  which  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Arabia 
(Romanu  arma  solus  in  earn  terrain 
adhuo  intulit  ^lius  Gallus  ex  equestri 
ordine),  contents  himself  with  giving 
us  the  names  of  the  towns  which  he 
destroyed,  without  any  indication  of 
their  geographical  se<iuencc  or  position, 
except  that  Caripeta  {a  name  not  found 
in  8trabo)  waa  the  farthest  point  to 
which  he  penetrated  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi. 
28,  §  160).      Dion  Cassius,  who  also 


See*the  Periplus  Maris  Erythrsdi, 
§19. 

*  Nor  could  he  have  found  the  means 
of  transport  across  the  gulf,  till  ho  re- 
turned to  the  friendly  country  of  the 
Nabat»ans.  But  the  position  of  Egra 
is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Leuce  Come. 
Ptolemy  indeed  places  a  tr>wn  of  the 
name  in  lat.  20'^ ;  but  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  his  latitudes,  and  as 
he  does  not  mention  I^ucc  Come  at  all, 
ho  gives  no  clue  to  their  relative  posi- 
tion. Egra  must  have  been  situated 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  campaign  I  to  the  south  of  Leuce  Come,  as  GhiUus 
(liii.  29),  mentions  no  name  except  I  could  never  have  returned,  without 
Athloula  ("AdAowXa),  evidently  the  same  i  knowing  it,  to  a  point  beyond  that  from 
with  the  Athrulla  of  Strabo,  but  which  which  ho  started, 
ho  regards  as  the  farthest  point  at<  | 


^ 
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more  than  60  days'  march — about  700  miles  at  the  utmost — 
distant  from  Leuce  Come.  This  would  bring  us  to  the  borders 
of  Yemen,  which  would  accord  With  the  account  of  their  having 
reached  a  comparatively  fertile  country,  and  with  the  state- 
ment (on  which  however  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed) 
of  their  having  approached  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the 
Land  of  Spices.  But  Marsiaba  itself  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  The  name  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  Mariaba,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  it  is  the 
same  with  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  the 
SabaeanSy  for  it  is  certain  that  there  were  several  towns  of 
the  same  name.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Arabia  all  further  investigation  seems 
hopeless;  the  name  of  the  Ehammanit®  is  otherwise  wholly 
unknown,  and  all  such  appellations  of  the  subordinate  tribes 
of  Arabs  must  in  all  ages  have  been  very  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.* 

The  accounts  brought  back  by  Gallus,  as  derived  from 
hearsay  information,  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Anibians, 
especially  the  Sabroans,  coincided  with  the  notions  previously 
entertained  upon  the  subject.*  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny,  while  dwelling  upon  the  abundance  of 
spices  and  precious  stones  produced  in  their  country,  ascribe 
the  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  their  hands  to  the  circum- 
stance that  while  they  were  continually  receiving  gold  and 
silver  in  exchange  for  their  own  productions,  they  spent 
nothing  in  return  upon  goods  imported  from  other  countries.* 

§  3.  Immediately  connected  with  the  expedition  of  il^]lius 
Gallus  into  Arabia  and  more  successful  in  its  results,  was  that 
of  Petronius  into  Ethiopia.  That  country,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  at  this  time  governed  by  a  queen  named 
Candace,  said  to  have  been  a  woinan  of  masculine  energy  of 
character,  who  took  advantage  of  the  lioman  forces  in  Egypt 


»  Soo  Note  F,  p.  2()4.  I       *  Stmbo.  xvi.  4,  §  22;   Pliii.  11.  S\ 

*  8tH)  C'haptor  XVIll.  p.  58.  |  vi.  28,  §  l(i2. 
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being  weakened,  as  she  conceived,  by  the  absence  of  a  large 
part  of  them  in  Arabia,  to  attack  the  frontier  fortress  of  Syene, 
which  she  took  by  surprise,  as  well  as  Elephantine  and  Philaa, 
The  Boman  governor,  C.  Petronius,  however,  quickly  recovered 
possession  of  these  towns  and  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
penetrating  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  defeated  the  army  of 
Candace  in  a  great  battle,  and  took  the  city  of  Pselchis.  From 
thence  he  advanced  as  far  as  Premnis,  called  by  Strabo  a 
strong  city,  which  he  took,  and  then  proceeded  to  attack 
Kapata,  the  capital  of  Candace.  This  he  also  took,  and 
destroyed,  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  captivity ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  advance  farther,  and  having 
refortified  Premnis  and  left  there  a  Roman  garrison  with 
provisions  for  two  years,  he  himself  returned  to  Alexandria. 
Candace  soon  after  assembled  another  large  force,  with  which 
•she  attacked  the  Roman  garrison  at  Premnis,  but  Petronius 
was  able  to  relieve  it,  and  the  Ethiopian  queen  again  sued  for 
peace.  This  time  the  Roman  governor  compelled  her  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Augustus  himself,  who  was  at  this  time  wintering 
at  Samos;  where  her  envoys  were  received  with  distinction 
and  admitted  to  favourable  terms,  even  the  tribute  previously 
imposed  being  remitted.* 

According  to  Strabo,  in  advancing  from  Pselchis  to  Premnis, 
Petronius  traversed  the  sandy  desert  in  which  the  army  of 
Cambyses  had  perished.  This  is  clearly  a  mistake,  for  it  was 
the  army  sent  against  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  that  was  lost  in  the 
sands — not  that  which  Cambyses  himself  led  into  Ethiopia, 
of  which  Strabo  was  evidently  thinking.  But  the  fact  that 
Petronius  traversed  a  sandy  desert  of  considerable  extent,  in 
which  it  was  thought  possible  that  such  a  catastrophe  could 
have  occurred,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  took  the  road,  gene- 
rally followed  by  modern  caravans,  directly  across  the  desert 
from  Korosko  to  Abu  Hamed,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  great  bend  of 
the  Nile.     In  this  case  Premnis  was  probably  situated  near 


Slnibo,  xvii.  1,  pp.  820-821 ;  Diou  Cass.  liv.  5. 
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the  angle  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abu  Hamed, 
which  is  distant  about  100  miles  from  Meraue,  the  site  of 
Napata.  It  is  probably  the  same  name  with  the  Primis  of 
Pliny  ^  and  Ptolemy ;  but  the  latter  author  mentions  two  places 
of  the  name,  which  he  calls  Primis  Magna  and  Parveu^  One 
of  these  may  probably  be  identified  with  Ibrim,  a  place 
between  Pselchis  and  the  Second  Cataract,  but  this  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Premnis  of  Strabo,  which  appears  to 
have  been  not  far  from  Napata,  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  order 
to  reach  it  Petronius  quitted  the  Nile  and  traversed  a  desert 
tract.  Pselchis  is  clearly  identified  with  Dakkeh,  and  it  is  but 
a  little  distance  above  that  place  that  the  caravan  route  strikes 
off  from  Korosko.  This  route  would  indeed  present  greiit 
difficulties  to  the  passage  of  an  army  ;•  but  not  such  as  ciin 
be  pronounced  insuperable  by  troops  possessing  such  hardiness 
and  powers  of  endurance  as  the  Romans  displayed  on  several 
other  occasions.  And  the  site  of  Napata  being  clearly  esta- 
blished, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jebel  Barkal,  the 
road  across  the  desert  must  have  been  at  thia  period  well 
known.* 

§  4.  Another  expedition  that  attracted  considerable  attention 
about  the  same  period  was  that  of  Cornelius  Balbus  against 
the  Garamantes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  name  of  the 
Garamantes,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already' known  to  Herodo- 
tus,^ and  was  doubtless  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  Cyreue,  who 


'  Plin.  U.  N.  vi.  29,  8.  85,  §  181. 
That  author  enumerates  the  towns 
taken  by  Petronius  in  the  following 
order:  Pselcis,  Primis,  Aboccis,  Pth- 
thoris,  Cambusis,  Atteva,  Stadisis 
(whore  there  was  a  cataract  of  the 
Nile),  and  finaUv  Napata.  He  asserts 
that  Petronius  had  proceeded,  in  all, 
970  Roman  miles  from  Syene,  a  groat 
exaggeration.  The  towns  mentioned 
by  rliny  would  appear,  from  a  com- 
parison with  Ptolemy,  to  have  boon 
tdtuatod  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the 
Nile.    But  Pliny  seems  to  have  followed 

3uite  a  different  account  of  this  expe- 
iiion  from  Btrabo. 


*  nplfiis  ^  Uprifus  fiiKpdj  and  Upi^iis 
^  Uprifui  fitydXft.  Ptol.  iv.  7,  §  10.  Ho 
places  the  latter  two  degrees  to  the 
south  of  the  former,  and  Napata  be- 
tween the  two. 

•  See  the  description  of  it  by  Hoskins 
(Travels  in  Ethiopia^  pp.  19-32),  and 
Lepsius  {Briefe  aus  Aegypien,  pp.  121- 
136). 

'  It  appears  that  this  route  was  c<'r- 
tainly  frequented  in  ancient  timen,  as 
inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics  are  found 
at  the  wells.  Hoakins,  p.24.  Concern- 
ing the  site  of  Napata,  see  above,  p.  1G8. 

»  See  Chapter  VIII.  p.  278. 
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held  extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  barbarian  tribes 
of  the  interior.  But  we  hear  no  more  of  them  until  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  Africa,  including  the 
coast  regions  adjoining  the  two  Syrtes,  had  passed  under  the 
power  of  the  Bomans.  It  was  then  that  Balbus,  being  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province  of  Africa,  determined  (in 
B.C.  20)  to  carry  his  arms  against  these  independent  tribes  of 
the  interior,  over  whom  he  obtained  sufficient  successes  to 
entitle  him  to  claim  a  triumph;^  but  we  have  very  little 
information  concerning  the  extent  or  character  of  his  expedi- 
tion. We  learn  only  from  Pliny  that  he  took  the  towns  of 
Cydamus  (Ghadamis)  and  Garama,  which  is  termed  by  Pliny 
"  clarissimum  oppidum,"  and  was  evidently  at  that  period  the 
capital  of  Fezzan,  as  Mourzuk  is  at  the  present  day.*  There 
is  therefore  no  doubt  that  he  actually  penetrated  as  far  as 
Fezzan;  the  name  of  which,  Phazania,  became  henceforth 
known  to  the  Koman  geographers ;  but  of  course  no  permanent 
conquest  of  these  outlying  regions  was  attempted.*  Com- 
mercial intercourse  was  however  continued,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, the  wandering  tribes  obstructing  it  by  filling  up  the 
wells  with  sand.  The  route  taken  by  Balbus  was  apparently 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (the  Gulf  of 
Cabes),  through  Ghadamis  to  Fezzan ;  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  that  the  direct  route  from  CEa  (Tripoli)  was  dis- 
covered and  found  to  ^be  shorter  by  four  days'  journey.*  A 
long  list  is  given  by  Pliny  of  the  names  of  places  which 
figured  in  the  triumph  of  Balbus,  but  these  were  of  course 
mere  villages,  and  none  of  them  can  be  identified,  except  the 


»  Plin.  E.  N.  V.  5,  §  36 ;  Fa^.  Capit 
This  triumph  attracted  especial  atten- 
tion as  being  the  first  ever  celebratcrd 
bv'onc  who  was  not  a  native  Roman 


N.W.  of  Mourzuk. 

*  During  the  insurrection  of  Taofa- 
rinas,  in  Numidia,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  the  Garamantes  appear  as  an 


citizen,  Balbus  being  a  native  of  Ga<les      independent  people,  who  for  a  time 


in  Spain,  from  which  circumstance  he 
derived  the  surname  of  Gaditanus 
(Plin.  I  c. ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  51 ;  Strabo, 
iii  p.  169). 

^  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Germa, 
or  Germ,  and  is  about  70  miles  to  the 


supported  the  rebel  chief,  and  after  hia 
death  sent  envoys  to  Borne  to  sue  fbr 
pardon.  They  attracted  attention  as  a 
people  rarely  seen  (*'Graramantumlegati, 
raro  in  urbe  visi."  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  ^V. 
•  Plin.  I.  c. 
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two  already  mentioned.  It  is  remarkable  that  Strabo,  though 
he  incidentally  alludes  to  the  triumph  of  Balbus,  seems  to 
haye  had  no  detailed  information  concerning  his  expedition, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Garamantes  was  very  vague  and 
imperfect,  even  the  names  of  Cydamus  and  (Jarama  being 
apparently  unknown  to  him.  Nor  is  any  notice  of  the  camjiaign 
found  in  Dion  Cassius.  But  the  excitement  caused  at  Rome 
by  the  triumph  over  a  people  in  so  remote  a  situation  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  well-known  introduction  of  their  name 
in  Virgil,'  among  the  conquests  destined  to  adorn  the  reign 
of  Augustus. 

Section  4. — Wars  in  Oermany. 

§  1.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
that  the  Iloman  arms  became  the  means  of  adding  largely  to  the 
knowledge  previously  possessed  of  Germany  and  the  north  of 
Europe.  We  have  already  seen  how  imperfect  was  the  goo- 
graphical  information  of  Ca}sar  concerning  Germany.  Thougli 
he  had  obtained  correctly  the  names  of  several  of  the  chief 
tribes  into  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time  divided : — the 
Suevi,  Marcomanni,  Cherusci  and  Sigambri — as  well  as  the 
more  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Ubii,®  the  Usipetes  and  Teno 
teri,  all  of  which  immediately  adjoined  the  Rliino,  and  he  wius 
acquainted  in  a  vague  way  with  tlie  vast  extent  of  the  forests 
which  stretched  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  d(x\s  not 
mention  the  names  of  any  of  the  great  rivers  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  geography  of  northern  C^ernumy, 


'  raper  et  OaruianUs  et  Indos 

Proferet  immriam. 

Mn.  vl.  795. 

If  these  lines  refer,  as  there  is  every 
probability,  to  the  exploits  of  Balbus, 
they  must  have  been  written  in  tlio 
last  year  of  the  poet's  life,  as  the 
triumph  of  Balbus  took  plaoo  in  the 
spring  of  b.c.  19,  and  Virgil  dieil  in  the 


Ooosar,  wore  on  tlie  rii^ht  Imnk  of  th(> 
Rhine,  oppowite  to  the  Tnwiri  (iv.  18), 
had  been  iillowed  by  Agrippa  to  cn)SH 
the  river,  and  esiabli«h  tiienjHolvoH  on 
its  western  bank  (Strab.  iv.  i>.  11)*4). 
Their  chief  U)wn  (civiUis  Ubioruni, 
Tacit.  AmuH.  i.  37)  BubstMiumitly  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony,  iind  luviiiuo 
the     cclebratod     GUoniii     Agrippinu, 


autumn  of  the  same  year.  '  which  still  retains  the  uuiue  of  Coio^'ui 

'  The  Ubiaus,  who,  in  the  time  of 
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and  assume  a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent  campaigns  of 
the  Koman  generals. 

The  Roman  governors  of  Gaul  were  for  the  most  part  content 
with  maintaining  the  frontiers  of  the  province,  and  defending 
the  line  of  the  Rhine  against  the  incursions  of  their  German 
neighbours.  Drusus,  the  step-son  of  Augustus,  was  the  first 
(after  the  dictator  Ctesar)  who  crossed  the  Rhine  and  carried 
his  arms  into  the  enemy's  country  (b.c.  12).  Setting  out  from 
the  Island  of  the  Batavi — as  the  Romans  called  the  island 
formed  at  that  time  by  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Waal  and  the  Meuse,* — he  crossed  the  Rhine  into  the  territory 
of  the  Usipetes,  and  from  thence  into  that  of  the  Sigambri, 
both  of  which  he  laid  waste  to  a  considerable  extent.  Returning 
thence  to  the  Island,  where  he  had  assembled  a  considerable 
fleet,  he  sailed  by  an  artificial  channel  or  canal,  which  had 
been  dug  under  his  directions,  into  the  great  lake  that  at  that 
time  occupied  a  p«wt  of  what  is  now  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  from 
thence  by  an  arm  of  the  Rhine  into  the  Ocean.^  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems  (Amisia),  effecting  the  submission  of  the 
Frisians,  whose  name  appears  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 
They  seem  to  have  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
even  rendered  him  service  as  allies.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Chauci,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ems,  and  whom  he 
consequently  attacked,  but  with  heavy  loss,  owing  in  part  to 
the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Romans  of  the  tides, 
a  frequent  source  of  disaster  to  them  in  these  northern  seas. 
The  approach  of  winter  compelled  him  to  return,  but  he  had 


'  It  is  first  mentioned  under  this  ,  the  formation  of  the  Zayder  Zee,  which 

name  by  OsBsar  (B.  O.  iv.  10).  |  did  not  take  place  tUl  the  13th  century. 

*  The  course  pursued  by  Drusus  on  But  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
this  occasion  is  best  known  to  us  by  1  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  them  bear- 
that  pursued  by  his  son  G^rmanious,  |  ing  the  name  of  Flevo,  or  Flevns,  which 
who  is  said  to  have  followed  precisely  |  had  a  navigable  outlet  into  the  North 
in  his  father's  footsteps  (Tacit.  Annci,  |  Sea.  They  were  fed  probably  by  the 
ii.  6,  8).  The  topography  of  those  Yssel,  and  the  canal  dug  by  Drusus 
countries  is  extremely  obscure,  on  ac-  .  may  have  opened  the  communication 
count  of  the  physical  changes  that  have  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Yssel.  But 
Hubsotiuently  occurred,  and  especially  tlio  whole  subject  is  very  difficult. 
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earned  the  glory  of  being  tlie  first  Roman  general  who  had 
ever  navigated  the  Northern  Ocean.^ 

§  2.  The  next  year  (n.c.  11)  he  returned  to  the  customary  laud- 
warfare  ;  and  again  crossing  the  Rhine  into  the  territory  of  tlie 
Usipetea  and  Tenetori,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  river  Lupia 
(Lippe),  by  which  ho  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Sigam- 
bri,  and  thence  into  that  uf  the  Chenisci,  wljich  he  traversed 
successfully  till  lie  readied  the  haidis  of  the  Visurgis  (Weaer). 
Hero  he  was  checked  by  want  of  provisions  and  bad  weather, 
and  determined  to  retreat,  which  he  accomplished  with  some 
difficulty,  leaving  however  a  fortified  post  with  a  gan-ison  at  a 
place  called  Aliso,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  and  another  in 
the  land  of  the  Chatti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khiue,^ 

lu  his  third  campaign  (b.c*  9)  Drusus  began  his  invasion  by 
the  hind  of  the  Ohatti,  where  his  newly  erected  fortress  secured 
his  ham  of  operations^  and  pajssing  through  them  to  the  8uevi, 
he  forced  his  way,  not  without  continual  combat-Si  through  their 
territory  also  into  that  of  the  Cherusci,  which  he  again  tra- 
versed as  far  as  the  Wescr,  This  time  he  crossed  that  river 
alsOf  and  pressed  onwards  as  far  as  the  Albis  (the  Elbe);  where 
he  was  met  (it  is  said)  by  a  vision,  which  compelled  him  to 
retreat,  after  erecting  a  trophy  on  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
mark  the  extreme  term  of  his  advance,^  The  portent  was 
fulfilled  by  his  untimely  death,  the  I'esult  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  But  young  as  he  was — ho  died  in  his  thirtieth  year — 
Drusus  had  marked  his  government  not  only  by  these  daring 


»  **  Ooeanum  w^plentrionalem  priinua 
n/imunortitn  iluctini  navignvit."  Sn«ton. 
ChiutL  I 

Tilt*  only  tnU4ligib1o  iiccitmiil  of 
thcso  ctkmptdsna  of  DruKUi  in  coriUhiiMl 
in  l>ioa  OwiQi  (Uy*  32, 33)»  but  i*  uii- 
fortunately  very  ocmoiie.  Tbey  wore 
d*  .-('ril>rd  by  firy  in  the  tiirue  bvnt 
iMMikiK  of  hU  hirttory  (whioh  *-titlod  with 
thr  death  of  Dn"  v^  -'I  the  Ionj  of 
tlioai?    IH    imudi    '  <  tttnl.      TUo 

fi  W  lnalCt;«  foil  til  i  (iv.  12)  ttUil 

(^rtiMtiis  (vi.  *il)  iirti  duubtltjHH  d<>iivf<l 
tfom  liittt  auuico,  but  tlauy  un)  fig  rt^c- 


to  Hoi  J  fiDd  uDconnectetl  as  to  be  utterly 
worth  li'HM, 
'  Diou  Cum,  li?,  33. 

meotioDod  by  l*tolL«my  i  ti.  11,  §  2s\ 
but  there  U  no  clui>  U)  tlidr  bituution. 
8ir&bo  (vii.  p«  291)  (tjM-aks  of  Drtmue  as 
currying  ou  tlie  war,  jubt  btToro  bia 
tloftth,  botwetm  tbo  Rhino  and  the 
Soiilt^  (8nlttB)t  which  would  |K)int  to  bin 
having  reuolnxj  th«j  Klbt)  »  lang  wuy 
from  it.^  luoiith ;  but  this  wdantH  iit 
viiriAnoii  with  all  clsu  that  wo  kuow  of 
\m  (i[»ui«.tiua0. 
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expeditions  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  but  by 
measures  of  a  more  permanent  character — such  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Lake  Flevus, 
which  always  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Fossa  Bru- 
siana,  and  was  an  important  means  of  military  communication.^ 
He  erected  also  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine, 
most  of  which  by  degrees  grew  into  flourishing  towns,*  and 
threw  a  permanent  bridge  over  that  river  at  Bonn.'  He  may 
be  considered  therefore  as  in  great  measure  the  founder  of 
that  Roman  civilization  on  the  Rhine,  which  gradually  attained 
to  so  remarkable  a  development. 

§  3.  The  next  yeiir  (b.c.  8)  Tiberius  succeeded  his  brother  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  his  turn  crossed  that  river,  but  was  met  in  a 
peaceful  spirit,  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Germans,  in- 
cluding even  the  fierce  Sigambri,  submitted  to  give  hostages 
for  their  good  behaviour.  Some  years  later  (a.d.  4)  Tiberius 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  after  reducing  to  submission  the 
Cherusci,  as  well  as  some  less  important  tribes,  crossed  the 
Weser  and  pressed  forward  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  5)  was  marked  by  more  important  ope- 
rations, Tiberius  himself  having  for  the  second  time  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  the  Elbe,  while  his  fleet  sailed 
round  to  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  and  ascended  it  far 
enough  to  form  a  junction  with  the  land  forces.  But  this 
combined  operation  was  not  attended  with  any  really  im- 
portant results ;  *  beyond  the  submission  of  the  Chauci,  who 


»  Tacit.  Annal  ii.  8;  Suetou.  Claud,  i. 

•  Florus,  iv.  12,  §  26. 

'  TliLB  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
FloniB  (2.  c),  though  tiio  passage,  as  it 
stands  in  the  MSS.,  is  certainly  corrupt. 

'  This  is  the  distiuct  statement  of 
Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  28)  concerning  both 
these  campaigns  of  Tiberius.  koX  fitxpi 
y€  Tov  vorofjLOVy  irpdrtpov  fi^y  tow  Owi- 
ffo^pyov,  fi€rk  8i  rovro  Kcd  rov  *A\0iovy 
icpotx"^^^*^'  ^^  h^y^^^  '^^^  ^iOfjLyrifxSyfV' 
t6v  ti  Tiire  y  iicp^x^-  There  is  obvi- 
ously great  exaggeration  in  the  account 
of  them  given  by  Vellcius  Taterculus 


(ii.  104-107X  unfortanately  the  only 
author  from  whom  we  derive  any 
details.  His  extravagant  flattery  of 
Tiberius  was  combined  in  this  instance 
with  the  desire  to  vxtol  the  importance 
of  military  exploits  in  which  he  had 
himself  taken  part. 

It  is  much  more  strange  that  Dean 
Merivale  stiould  not  only  adopt  the 
exaggerated  views  of  Yelleius,  but 
should  actually  speak  of  this  second 
campign  of  Tiberius — which  was 
marked  by  no  decisive  action,  and  pro- 
duced no  lasting  result— as  "  the  most 


tgo 
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at  tliis  period  dwelt  betvvnen  ilif*  Weaer  and  th*»  Ell)e;  and  a 
defeat  of  tlio  Langoljardt,  a  nation  whoso  namo  bore  iM^rura  fm? 
the  first  time  in   history.     Thoy  jijijit^ar  to  havo  Imhmi  at  this! 
period  sottled  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  though  we  8ooa  i 
aftcrwanLs  tind  thorn  ostablished  beyond  that  river,* 

It  was  unjuuhtedly  the  voyage  of  the  Roman  fleet  that  on ' 
this  occasion  attracted  the  most  attention;  and  it  would  be 
intc^restinfjf  to  know  what  it  really  acexmiiilislied*  The  navi- 
gation  of  the  Northern  Ocean  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  in 
itself  so  remarkable  an  event  that  even  the  voyage  to  t!ie 
month  of  the  Ellie  wonkl  be  considered  a  great  exploit,  and 
would  easily  beeoine  the  subject  of  much  exaggeration.  If 
indeed  we  could  trust  to  Pliny,  it  would  8eom  that  the  tkn^i 
had  advanced  nortliwards  aa  far  a^  the  Cimbrian  Promontory — 
the  extnjue  northern  point  of  Jutland  * — hut  this  seems  highly 
im|jrobable.  Such  a  voyage,  more  than  doulilo  the  longtii  i*f 
that  already  aceomplishefl,  tlirough  seas  wholly  unknown,  and 
without  any  adequate  motive, — all  iKWsihility  of  eoiubinatioii, 
witli  the  land  ft>rcei3  being  here  (»ut  of  the  questiou— would  l»0 
wholly  at  vtirianee  with  the  ortlinary  practice  of  Koman  com- 
mandera.  Nor  could  it  have  failed  to  attract  general  notice* 
but  we  find  no  other  mention  of  it.  It  is  not  even  alluded 
to  l»y  Velleius  PatennduK,  who  has  show^n  ©very  disposition  Uy 
magnify  and  exaggerate  all  that  toirk  place  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tibcriu«.  Augustus  himself  in  the  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion of  Ancyra  speaks  of  his  lloct  ais  sailing  "towardw  th«'  t^ast ' 
to  the  extreme  part«  of  the  world,"'*  but  no  ddhiite  meaning 


veniArkttbk^  for  the  wuac^wi  «if  itjt  ftir- 
•iglitixl  ivfrnu^jt-moritH  c»f  uiiy  n't»<jnli^«l 
in  AQcipiit  militury  ]ii»tf>py,'  {liUUmj 
iif  Ot^  !i4>mam  under  tht  Empirt<,  vtif. 
Iv.  p.  nUK) 

ihu  K  I'  M  frum  <' 

HUmj  ,  i  ..    ;uw  turnrtl   ! ..   ,.   :.    uj 

thiit    rivf  r,    whici^i    wum    iicvor    agiUn 

♦  **  8iv|t|fiitittutniilifl  vcm  f  Kii^amiM  m«- 


Divt   AngUNtu  Ctcnritittiflin  Hamo  f»ir- 
mttivdotn  Hid  i'inibrnniin  |»romoijtoritjni, 
(it  tntlo  iinrrK*tii!in   innri   prf>>ijM  otu^  uut 
tmin  t'ojjnlto.  imI  Ht^ytlilmiii  |stii|^iiin  «t  ^ 
bunvirt'  uimio  ngtjntift,"    (l*liii./f  Mi 

'  ''UlusiiieHomanaiilMiMlid  [Ummu  mi 
•oUi  ariuntia  r<i>?fitrit  III  \m\uv  tul  t>rtjU 

ncqac  marl  auiM|i)Hiti  H^imiitinrinii  nutej 
iil  triDjtup  iwU!/*   (Mmmm.  ^iMtymitttni^  ( 
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can  be  attached  to  such  rhetorical  expressions.  It  would  how- 
ever seem  probable  that  the  Bomans  first  brought  back  from , 
this  voyage  some  vague  information  concerning  the  existence 
of  the  great  promontory  or  peninsula  extending  far  towards 
the  north,  and  of  an  extensive  bay,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Codanus  Sinus,  beyond  it  to  the  east.  The  Cimbri, 
who  inhabited  the  modern  Holstein  as  well  as  the  peninsula 
itself,  sent  envoys  to  make  their  submission,^  and  the  Bomans 
may  readily  have  acquired  the  information  from  them, 

§  4.  While  the  Eoman  generals  were  thus  occupied  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  more 
southern  portions  of  that  country.  The  Marcomanni,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  German  tribes,*  who 
appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  settled  between  the  Bhine, 
the  Main  and  the  Danube,  had  been  persuaded  to  migrate 
from  this  region,  and  establish  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
forests  of  Bohemia,  where  they  considered  themselves  secure 
from  attack.  Here  they  gradually  strengthened  themselves, 
under  the  command  of  a  native  leader  named  Maroboduus 
until  they  were  able  to  subdue  or  to  reduce  to  submission  all 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  so  as  to  extend  their  power  from  the 
Danube  to  tlie  Elbe  and  the  Saal,  It  was  probably  in  con- 
nection with  these  movements  that  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
(the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Nero)  had  some  years  before 
(b.c.  2)  been  led  to  take  part  in  favour  of  the  Hermunduri, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  their  native  abodes,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  He  even  crossed  the  Elbe  without  opposition,  and 
after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  natives  immediately  beyond 
it,  erected  an  altar  in  honour  of  Augustus.* 


*  Ibid.  p.  35.  It  may  weU  be  bub- 
pected  that  the  Roman  fleet  really  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  one  of  the  pro- 
montories of  Sleswick,  and  would  then 
readily  accept  the  idea  that  this  was 
the  great  northern  promontory  of  which 
they  had  undoubtedly  heard  from  the 
Cimbri. 

*  The  Marcomanni  are  mentioned  by 


Ca)8ar  among  the  tribes  that  composed 
the  army  of  Arioyistus  (B.  O.  i.  51). 
At  this  time  they  dwelt  nearer  the 
Rhine :  their  migration  to  Bohemia 
under  the  direction  of  Maroboduus  is 
attested  by  Strabo  (vii.  1,  p.  290)  and 
Velleius  (ii.  108). 

*  Tadt.  Annal.  iv.  44 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ir. 
10  a. 
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But  this  expedition,  like  so  many  others,  had  produced  no 
permanent  impression.  Maroboduus  had  continued  to  consoli- 
date his  power,  and  was  become  the  most  fonnidable  adversary 
of  the  Romans  in  Germany.  Hence  Tiberius,  after  having,  as 
he  supposed,  put  down  all  opposition  in  the  north,  determined 
to  direct  his  arms  against  the  Marcomanni,  and  for  this 
purpose  concerted  a  well-arranged  plan  of  attack,  according 
to  which  he  was  himself  to  advance  from  Camuntum  on  the 
Danube,  while  Sentius  Satuminus,  a  general  of  proved  ability, 
was  to  lead  another  large  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Ehino, 
through  the  Hercynian  forest,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.* 
This  plan  was  however  frustrated  by  the  great  revolt  of  the 
Pannonians,  Dalmatians  and  lUyrians  already  alluded  to, 
which  compelled  Tiberius  to  draw  off  his  legions  into  those 
provinces ;  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Maroboduus,  and  the 
Marcomanni  were  for  the  present  left  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  newly  acquired  home. 

§  5.  Though  the  accounts  which  represent  tlie  north  of 
Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Weser,  as  at  this  time  com- 
pletely subdued  and  rapidly  approximating  to  the  condition 
of  a  Roman  province,  are  probably  much  exaggerated,  it 
seems  certain  that  Roman  habits  of  life  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion were  really  bi»ginning  to  make  considerable  progress 
among  the  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine,  as  they  had  already  done 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  And  had  not  this  gradual  opera- 
tion been  abruptly  cheeked,  the  same  proeess  of  transformation 
that  took  place  in  Gaul,  would  probably  have  extended  to 
Germany  also.  But  an  end  was  suddenly  put  to  all  sueh 
progress,  and  the  advance  of  the  Roman  arms  permanently 
arrested  at  the  Rhine,  by  the  great  defeat  of  Quintilius  Varus 
in  A.D.  9.^  That  memorable  disaster,  involving  the  total  de- 
struction of  an  army  of  three  legions,  and  the  loss  of  the 
important  frontier  post  of  Aliso,®  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 

•  VoU.  Pat  ii.  109.  i  pcriuin,  qiiocl  in   littoro  Ocociiii    non 

'  Florufl,  who  wroto  under  Hadrian,  stotcrat,  in  ripa  Uhi>ni  fluminia  Btarot " 

romarks,  after  relating  the  defeat  of  (Flonis,  Epit.  iv.  12). 

Varus  :    '*  Ilao  olado   factum  ut   im-  *  Boo  Note  G,  p.  206. 
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affairs  in  Germany,  and  was  never  retrieved.  The  actual  scene 
of  its  occurrence  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  engagement,  or  rather  series  of  engagements, 
that  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Boman  force,  there  is 
little  clue  to  its  identification.  It  undoubtedly  occurred  within 
the  limits  of  the  Teutoburger  Wald — the  Teutoburgensis 
Saltus  of  Tacitus — a  tract  of  rugged  forest  country  extending 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Weser,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paderbom  to  that  of  Osnabruck.  But  the 
precise  locality  that  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Varus  and 
his  surviving  officers  cannot  be  identified.®  No  tradition 
attaches  to  any  particular  spot,  nor  have  the  researches  of 
modern  antiquaries  succeeded  in  discovering  any  remains  that 
might  enable  us  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  Eoman  army, 
or  determine  the  scene  of  the  final  disaster.  A  few  years  later, 
while  the  traces  were  still  recent,  the  locality  was  visited  by 
Germanicus,  who  paid  funeral  honours  to  the  fallen  Bomans, 
but  the  tumulus  erected  on  this  occasion  to  mark  the  site  was 
shortly  afterwards  purposely  destroyed  by  the  Germans.^ 

§  6.  The  subsequent  campaigns  of  the  Komans  in  this  quarter 
had  comparatively  little  geographical  interest.  Tiberius,  in 
A.D.  11,  again  crossed  the  Khine  and  made  a  show  of  invading 
Germany,  but  his  movements  were  slow  and  cautious,  and  led 
to  no  practical  result.  After  his  accession  to  the  throne  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine  devolved  on  the  young 
Germanicus,  who  earned  a  great  military  reputation  in  three 
successive  campaigns  (a.d.  14-1  G),  but  did  not  actually  pene- 
trate into  Germany  so  far  as  his  father  Drusus  and  Tiberius 
had  already  done.  Though  he  boasted,  on  a  trophy  that  he 
erected  on  his  most  distant  battle  field,  that  he  had  subdued 
all  the  nations  between  the  Ehine  and  the  Elbe,^  he  certainly 

*  See  Note  H,  p.  207.  1    Tacit.  Amial  ii.  22. 

*  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  7.  |       In  like  manner  he  celebrated  liis 

*  **CfiB8aroonp:eriemarmoriiin8truxit,  i    triumph   in    the  following  year  "de 


snperbo  cum  titulo:  deboUatis  iutcr 
Rhenuro  Albimque  naticnibus  cxer- 
citmn  Tiberii  Cfesaris  ea  monimcuta 
Marti  et  Jovi  et  Augusto  siicravissc" 


Clieruscis  Chattisquc  et  Angrivariia, 
qua}que  alias  nationes  nsqiie  ^  Albim 
colunt"  (Id.  iltid.  41).  Of  thcso  the 
Angrivarii,  whose   name  api)ear8  for 
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noYor  approached  the  latter  riYer  in  person)  and  had  in  fact 
only  just  crossed  the  Weser.  His  fleet,  which  had  sailed  round 
aa  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  sustained  great  loss  from  a 
storm  on  its  homeward  Yoyage,  and  Germanicus  himself  with 
difficulty  escaped.  The  Romans  howcYcr  at  this  period  seem 
to  haYO  still  maintained  some  garrisons  in  tliese  maritime 
districts,  and  the  two  tribes  of  the  Frisians  and  the  Chaiuu 
continued  faithful  to  the  Roman  alliance. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  nations  of  Germany  had  been 
diYided  by  internal  discord,  and  Maroboduus,  who  had  at  tmo 
time  assumed  so  threatening  a  position,  was  ultimately  driYcn 
from  his  throne,  and  haYing  taken  refuge  in  the  Roman 
dominions,  liYcd  and  died  an  exile  at  Ravenna.^  The  Roman 
arms  made  no  progress  in  this  quarter,  but  they  appear  to 
haYO  already  begun  to  occupy,  or  at  least  to  extend  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  south-western  comer  of  Germany,  lying 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube;  a  distric^t 
subsequently  known  as  the  Agri  Dccumates,  and  which  was 
for  a  considerable  period  incorporated  with  the  Roman  Empire. 


Section  5.—Diodoru8. 

§  1.  Among  the  Greek  writers  contemporary  with  the  roigii 
of  Augustus  there  is  one  who  deserves  a  brief  notice  in  this 
place,  though  his  work  was  not  directly  of  a  g(>ograi)lncal 
character.  This  is  the  well-known  historian  Diodorus,  com- 
monly known  as  Diodorus  Siculuh,  from  his  having  b<»en  a 
native  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily.  Ilis  voluminous  historical  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bibliotheca  Historica,  as  if  it 
formed  a  complete  historical  library  in  itself,  extended  to  forty 
books  (fifteen  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  ua)  and  was 


the  flrat  time  in  thia  campnign,  dwelt 
oil  both  iMinks  of  the  Wt'ser,  between 
the  CberuHci  and  the  (yhauoi.    They 


are  tiffin  mentiont'd  by  Tacitiw  in  tbo 
German  in  (c.  SI  J). 
*  Tiie.  Ann.  ii.  02,  (Ul. 
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intended  to  comprise  a  general  history  of  the  world,  including 
that  of  the  barbarians  and  Bomans  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  from 
the  commencement  of  historical  tradition  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Gaulish  wars  of  Julius  Csesar.*  Though  he  himself  tells 
us  that  this  last  date  (b.c.  59)  was  the  appointed  terminus  of 
his  undertaking,  it  is  certain  from  his  own  expressions  that 
he  survived  the  death  of  CaBsar,  and  that  his  work  was  not 
published  till  after  that  event.*  On  the  other  hand  the 
absence  of  all  allusion,  in  his  elaborate  description  of  Egypt, 
to  that  country  having  passed  under  the  government  of  Eome, 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  published  before  B.C.  30,  when 
Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Eoman  Empire. 

Of  the  historical  merits  or  qualifications  of  Diodorus  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  to  speak ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  uncritical  character  of  his  work, 
which  disfigures  it  throughout,  is  not  less  apparent  in  the  few 
notices  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  geography,  than  in 
the  more  strictly  historical  portions  of  his  narrative.  Though 
he  himself  tells  us  that  he  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in 
the  preparation  of  his  great  work,  and  that  he  undertook 
many  laborious  and  dangerous  journeys  in  order  to  visit  those 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  which  were  of  the  chief  historical 
interest,  and  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
localities,*  it  is  certain  that  very  little  trace  is  to  be  found  of 
any  advantage  resulting  from  this  cause.  Much  as  we  owe  to 
the  laborious  compilation  of  Diodorus  for  having  preserved 
to  us  an  outline  of  many  periods  of  ancient  history,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  almost  totally  lost,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  it  is  a  mere  farrago  of  materials  of  very 
unequal  value,  jumbled  together  without  any  attempt  at 
critical  judgement  or  selection. 

§  2.  Nowhere  are  these  defects  more  apparent  than  in  the 


*  Diodor.  i.  4.  I   B(6s),  which  he  ropeatodly  aaaociates 

*  Thia  is  evident  from  the  title  of      with  his  name,  i.  4,  v.  21. 
DivUB  (6  lik  T^i  vpi^ui  vpoffayopcvOtU   |       *  i.  4. 
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first  five  books,  which  contain  brief  notices  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chaldrcans,  &c.,  together  with 
accounts  of  the  Ethiopians,  Arabians,  Indians,  Scythians  and 
other  nations,  which  wonld  have  been  of  considerable  value 
and  interest  to  us  had  they  been  compiled  with  somewhat 
more  judgement  and  critical  sagacity.  As  it  is  they  con- 
tribute very  little  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  relate,  and  almost  nothing  to  our  geograj)hi('al 
acquaintance  with  the  countries  they  inhabited.  Among  the 
few  portions  of  this  part  of  the  work  that  are  really  trust- 
worthy and  valuable  is  the  long  and  detailed  account  of  the 
Ethiopian  nations  adjoining  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  taken — as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  as  we  are  indeed  informed 
by  Diodorus  himself — directly  from  Agatharchides  and  Artemi- 
dorus,'  and  which  would  have  been  an  important  accession  to 
our  geographical  knowledge  had  we  not  happened  to  possess 
the  same  information  from  another  source.^ 

§  3.  The  fifth  book  contains  notices  of  the  various  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  some  of  which  are  not  without  interest, 
though  his  account  of  Sicily  is  singularly  poor  and  mengre, 
considering  that  ho  was  a  native  of  the  island.*  To  thes<^  ar(> 
appended,  as  it  were  in  passing,  a  brief  notice  of  an  island  in 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  several  days' 
sail  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  would  appear  to  be  bascnl 
upon  the  accounts  of  the  recently  discovered  island  alriMidy 
noticed,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  representing  it  i\s  of  lurg(^ 
size  and  cont*uning  navigable  rivers;^  and  a  tolerably  full 
account  of  the  British  Islands.  This  last  is  evidently  derived 
in  great  part  from  the  information  obtained  by  Ca3sar,  to  wlios(^ 
expedition  ho  expressly  refers,  as  the  first  time  that  Britain  had 
ever  been  visited  by  a  foreign  invader.     In  one  respect  inde(Ml 


'  Diodor.  iii.  11. 

•  Hw  Chuptor  XVIII.  §§  2,  3. 

•  On  tho  otluT  hund  hia  account  of 
the  IJiilcario,  or  (ivnincHiun  IhIihkIh  (bh 
tlicy  wcro  tcrnicM!  by  tlie  Gn*ok«),  i» 


ono  of  tlio  1)0fit  that  is  preserved  to  iim 
from  antiquity  (v.  18). 

*  V.  19.    Concerning  tliiH  iHliind,  wc 
ChapterXVIlI.  p.  81. 
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his  geographical  information  was  in  advance  of  that  furnished 
us  by  Ciosar  himself,  or  any  later  geographer  till  the  time  of 
IHolemy — that  he  gives  us  the  names  of  the  three  promon- 
tories forming  the  angles  of  the  triangular  island,  which  he 
names  Cantium,  Belcrium  (evidently  the  Bolerium  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Land's  End)  and  Horcas,  the  most  northern  headland,  to 
which  Ptolemy  also  gives  the  name  of  Orcas,  evidently  in  con- 
nection with  the  adjacent  group  of  the  Orcades.^ 

§  4.  To  this  he  adds  the  most  circumstantial  account  found 
in  any  ancient  writer  of  the  production  of  tin  in  Britain.'  This, 
as  he  correctly  tells  us/  was  found  only  in  the  part  of  the 
island  adjoining  the  promontory  of  Belerium,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  the  most  hospitable  and  civilized  of  all  the 
Britons,  on  account  of  the  extensive  commerce  resulting  from 
this  cause.  The  tin  extracted  from  these  mines  was  fused 
into  ingots  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  carried  to  a  small  island 
adjoining  Britain  of  the  name  of  Ictis.  Here  it  was  purchased 
by  traders,  who  carried  it  to  Gaul,  where  it  was  transiK)rted  over 
land  on  horses  in  about  thirty  days  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone. 
The  island  of  Ictis  is  described  as  surrounded  by  the  sea  at 
high  water,  but  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  tract  of 
sand,  which  was  left  bare  at  low  water,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
peninsula,  to  which  the  tin  was  carried  in  waggons.  This  cha- 
racteristic account  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  locality 
indicated  was  St.  Michael's  Mount,  to  which  the  description 
precisely  answers,  and  which  contains  a  small  port  such  as 
would  have  been  well  suited  to  ancient  traders.*    From  whence 


»  Diod.  V.  21. 

'  It  is  remnrkable  that  while  he  hero 
correctly  deecribes  the  tin-producing 
mines  as  situated  on  the  main  island 
of  Biitaio,  he  hus  no  mention  in  tliis 
place  of  the  nanu?  of  the  Cassiterides  or 
Tin  Islands,  which  ho  in  common  with 
almost  all  other  writers  consiilered  as 
connected  .witli  Spain  and  describes 
them  elsewhere  accordingly  ^v.  38), 
where  he  however  reiK-ats  the  statonicnt 
that  a  great  qnantity  of  tin  was  trans- 
ported /row  Briiiifn  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  Gaul,  and  from  thence  overland 


to  Massilia  and  Narbo.         *  v.  2. 

*  The  resemblance  of  the  name  to 
that  of  Vectis— the  Isle  of  Wight— luw 
led  some  modem  writers  to  suppose 
that  to  be  the  island  meant;  but  in 
such  cases  the  resemblance  of  physical 
characteristics  outweighs  enormously 
that  of  mere  name.  Nor  could  the  Isle 
of  Wight  have  been  by  possibility  at 
any  time  the  centre  of  the  tin-trade, 
which,  aH  Diodonis  himself  points  out, 
was  confined  to  the  district  near  the 
liand's  Knd,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Belerium. 
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Diodorus  received  this  information  wo  have  no  knowledge. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  island  of  Ictis  is. the  same 
with  the  Mietis  of  Tima^us,  though  that  writer,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  only  a  very  confused  idea  of  its  position :  but  his 
detailed  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  tin  was  carried 
across  Gaul  to  the  mouths  of  the  llhone  (i.e.  to  Massilia)  seems 
to  point  to  some  much  more  recent  source  of  information.  It 
may  not  improbably  have  been  derived  from  that  obtained  by 
P.  Crassus,  the  lieutenant  of  Coisar,  which  is  recorded  to  us  by 
Strabo.^ 

It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  uncritical  character  of 
mind  of  Diodorus,  that  in  the  same  book  with  tliis  account 
of  Britain,  he  has  given  at  considerable  length  a  description 
of  the  island  of  Panchwa  in  the  Erythraean  Sea,'  taken  from 
Euhemerus,  whose  work  is  justly  treated  by  Strabo  and  other 
authors  as  a  pure  and  absolute  fiction.^ 


•  Strabo,  iii.  5,  §  11.  p.  176.  '  Diodor.  v.  42-4G. 

•  806  Strabo,  L  p.  47,  ii.  p.  102,  &o. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  144. 

ALPINE   TRIBES. 

The  ethnology  of  these  Alpine  tribes  is  still  very  obscure.  But  it 
would  appear  certain  that  none  of  them  were  Germans.  The  well- 
known  statement  of  Livy  that  the  Eheeti  and  other  Alpine  nations 
were  of  kindred  origin  with  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  v.  33 :  "  Alpinis 
quoque  ea  gentibtis  hand  duhie  origo  est,  maxime  Reotis  :  quos  loca 
ipsa  efferarunt,  no  quid  ex  antique  prester  souum  linguas,  nee  eum 
incomiptum,  retinerent ")  is  otie  of  those  assertions  of  the  value  of 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  :  but  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
statement  of  their  retaining  a  similarity  of  language — a  fact  of  which 
the  Romans  were  well  able  to  judge — we  should  be  hardly  justified 
in  rejecting  it  altogether.  But  this  Etruscan  element  was  pro- 
bably confined  to  some  of  the  more  southerly  tribes,  occupying  the 
sloiHJS  of  the  Alps  adjoining  Italy,  into  which  they  had  been  driven 
when  expelled  by  the  Gauls  from  the  valley  of  the  Po.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  argument  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Rhsstians 
(and  with  them  the  Vindelicians,  who  are  always  described  as  Imng 
a  kindred  tribe)  being  of  Celtic  "or  Gaulish  extraction,  (see  Zeuss, 
Die  DeuUchen,  pp.  228-238  ;  and  Diefenbach,  Celiica^  vol.  i.  pp.  133- 
137).  The  same  thing  may  be  asserted  more  confidently  of  the 
Tauriscans,  who  fonned  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Noricum, 
and  of  the  Scordiscans,  a  decidedly  Celtic  people  (Strabo,  vii. 
pp.  313,  315),  who  were  at  this  period  still  settled  in  Pannonia. 
But  the  lapodes,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the  Julian  Alps  between  the 
Save  and  the  Adriatic,  are  called  by  Strabo  a  mixed  people,  partly 
Gaulish  and  partly  Illyrian  ('IcittoScs,  rj&rj  tovto  iirLfiiKTov  *lXXvpioU 
Koi  KcAtois  idvos.  Strabo,  iv.  p.  207) :  and  there  certainly  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  Pannonians  were  an  Illyrian 
race. 

Dion  Ca«siu8,  who  had  himself  been  governor  of  the  province  of 
Dalmatia  and  upper  Pannonia,  has  given  us  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  Pannonians,  whom  he  describes  as  KaKo^uaraToi  avOpumutv  ovrcs : 
inhabiting  a  cold  and  barren  country,  producing  neither  oil  nor 
wine,  and   com})clled  to  make    their  drink  as  well  as  food  fiom 
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barley  and  millot.  But  this  very  poverty  rendered  them  also  the 
bravest  and  most  pugnacious  of  mankind.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36.) 
It  is  evident  that  this  description  could  apply  only  to  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountain  districts  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and 
Ulyria,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  not 
to  those  that  occupied  the  fertile  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Save 
and  the  Drave. 

Dion  Cassius  (I.  e.)  correctly  points  out  the  error  committed  by 
many  Greek  writers  in  confounding  the  Pannonians  with  the 
Paeonians,  a  people  inhabiting  the  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Macedonia,  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  common  :  but  he  makes 
no  statement  with  regard  to  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  Pannonians. 
The  name  first  appears  in  history  when  the  people  came  in  contact 
with  the  Boman  arms. 


NOTE  B,  p.  157. 

GALATIA. 

Galatia,  in  this  sense,  included  the  cities  of  Iconium,  Antioch  of 
Pisidia,  Derl)e  and  Lystra,  so  well  known  from  the  part  they  bear  in 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  M.  Beuan  has  well  pointed  out  that  it 
was  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  and  not  to  the  GalatiauH, 
properly  so  called,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  in  all  pro- 
bability addressed.     (Benan,  St  Paul,  pp.  48-50.) 

The  original  people  of  the  name,  who  continued  to  inhabit  the 
province  where  they  had  been  settled  ever  since  the  time  of 
Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  between  the  Sangariiis  and  the 
Halys,  retained  their  nationality  with  striking  pertinacity.  They 
continued  to  be  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Tectosages,  Trocmi, 
and  Tolistoboii ;  all  of  them  distinctly  Gaulish  names,  and  the  first 
still  borne  in  the  time  of  Strabo  by  a  tribe  in  the  south  of  Gaul. 
(Strabo,  xii.  p.  667.)  They  retained  also  their  native  language, 
which  they  continued  to  speak  with  very  little  change,  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Hieronymus,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
(Hieronym.  Comment,  in  Epist,  ad  Oalai.  ii.  3,  p.  430).  Their  chief 
city  at  this  time  was  Pessinus,  but  Ancyra  became  the  capital  of 
the  Boman  province,  and  soon  rose  to  the  important  position  which 
it  has  ever  since  retained. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  166. 

TIGEBS. 

It  was  doubtless  one  of  those  tigers  that  Angastus  afterwards 
exhibited  in  a  cage  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus  (Plin.  E.  N.  viii.  17,  §  65).  This  was  the  first  tiger 
seen  at  Borne,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Pliuy.  But  Dion  Cassius 
certainly  goes  too  far  in  supposing  that  those  presented  to  Augustus 
were  the  first  ever  seen  by  the  Greeks.  Tigers  must  have  been  seen 
by  the  companions  of  Alexander  in  India:  besides  which  they  were 
found  in  Hyrcania  and  the  adjoining  provinces :  every  one  is 
familiar  with'  the  expression  of  "  Hyrcana3  tigres "  in  Virgil 
{JEn.  iv.  367).  Pliny  also  says:  "  Tigrin  Hyrcani  et  Indi  ferunt" 
(/.c.) ;  and  Mela  has  a  full  notice  of  them  in  roforonco  to  Hyrcania 
(iii.  6,  §  43).  They  are  still  found  not  uncommonly  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Caspian  in  the  dense  forests  and  jungles  near  the  moath 
of  the  Araxes. 


NOTE  D,  p.  175. 

JUBA's   account   op  the   NILE. 

Plin.  V.  9,  s.  10,  §§  51-53.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss 
in  detail  a  Htatemcnt  which  is  so  obviously  a  mere  string  of  un- 
founded inferences  and  assumptions.  But  it  deserves  a  passing 
notice  as  the  first  suggestion  of  that  supposed  connection  between 
the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  continued  so  long  to  be  a  favourite 
theory  even  with  modem  geographers.  If  we  can  rely  U|K)n  the 
mention  of  the  river  Niger  being  found  in  Juba,  he  was  certainly 
the  earliest  author  that  was  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  name, 
and  the  fuller  notice  of  it  found  elsewhere  in  Pliny  (v.  8,  §  44)  may 
probably  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  statement  that  its 
banks  were  clothed  with  forests  is  also  interesting,  as  the  first  indi- 
cation in  any  ancient  author  of  the  existence  of  the  fertile  regions  of 
Soudan,  beyond  the  broad  desert  tract  of  the  Sahara. 

The  supposition  that  the  two  lakes  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  the  account  were  fed  by  the  same  river,  and  had  a  subterranean 
communication  with  one  another  and  with  the  Niger,  is  of  course  a 
more  fancy ;  but  the  statement  that  they  contained  crocodiles  and 
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large  fish,  such  as  siluri,  &0.,  is  remarkable,  as  this  was  a  fact  likely 
to  be  within  his  owd  knowledge,  and  he  even  adds  that  a  crocodile 
sent  from  thence  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Ceesarea. 
(lol.)  (CrocodiluB  quoque  inde  ob  argumentum  hoc  CaDsarea)  in  Iseo 
dicatus  ab  eo  spectatur  hodie.  §  51.)  The  lakes  now  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Atlas  are  all  shallow,  and  nearly  dry  in  the  summer ;  but 
they  may  well  have  been  more  extensive  in  ancient  times.  The 
assertion  also  made  (§  61)  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile  was 
ooincident  with  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  in  Mauretania  was  cer- 
tainly erroneous:  the  rains  of  tropical  Africa,  upon  which  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  really  depends,  having  no  connection  with 
those  of  Mauretania. 


NOTE  E,  p.  176. 

THE   FORTUNATE   ISLANDS. 


The  account  of  the  group  of  islands  in  question  given  by  Juba 
and  reported  by  Pliny  (vi.  32,  §§  203,  204)  deserves  a  more 
careful  examination,  as  the  only  one  with  any  pretention  to  accu- 
racy transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity.  That  of  Ptolemy,  as  we  hliall 
hereafter  see,  is  a  mere  confused  jumble  of  different  reports.  Pliny 
begins  with  tolling  us,  after  giving  the  different  statements  con- 
cerning the  islands  of  the  Gorgons,  Ilesporides,  &c.,  and  showing 
their  utter  uncertainty,  that  there  was  no  more  certain  information 
conooming  the  islands  of  Mauretania.  It  was  only  ascertained 
(constat)  that  there  were  a  few,  oi>posito  to  the  land  of  the  Autololos, 
which  wore  discovered  by  Juba  (a  Juba  roportas),  and  in  which  he 
had  esttvblished  a  factory  for  dyeing  the  Gojtulian  purple  (§201). 
llioro  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  arc  tho  same  islands  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Purpurariiw,  a  few  lines  further  on,  where  he 
tells  us,  as  tho  result  of  tho  researches  of  Juba  concerning  tho 
Fortunate  Islands,  that  these  were  situated  towards  the  south  and 
west,  and  were  distant  625  miles  from  tho  Purpurariai,  "  sic  ut  ccl 
supra  occasum  navigetur,  dein  per  occlxxv  M.  P.  ortus  pctatur." 
It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  sense  Pliny  attached  to  these 
words :  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  suggested  by  Gossellin, 
that  his  authority  was  really  describing  tho  double  voyage,  to  and 
fro,  and  that  ho  has  erroneously  combined  tho  two  into  one  dis- 
tance.    In  this  case,  if  wo  8up][)oso  tlie  I^urpurariw  Insulaj  to  be  tho 
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two  easternmost  of  the  Canary  Iblands,  Lanzarote  and  Fuerte- 
ventura — the  conclusion  adopted  by  D'Anville  and  Gossellin,  as  well 
as  more  recently  by  Mr.  Major, — the  distance  of  250  miles  is  not 
far  from  the  truth,  as  the  direct  distance  to  the  outermost  of  the 
group,  while  the  larger  number  may  be  accounted  fur  by  supposing 
it  to  be  the  aggregate  of  the  separate  distances  from  one  island  to 
another,  a  frequent  source  of  error  in  similar  computations.  On 
this  supposition  the  description  of  the  islands  would  follow  the 
course  of  the  return  voyage,  beginning  with  one  of  the  outermost, 
and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  Ombrios,  which  he 
names  first,  is  described  as  having  a  lake  or  pool  (stagnum)  in  the 
mountains,  a  statement  which  probably  refers  to  the  celebrated 
crater  or  caldera  in  the  island  of  Palma ;  one  of  the  two  most 
westerly  of  the  group.  The  island  of  Nivaria,  perpetually  shrouded 
in  snow  or  mist,  is  clearly  Teneriffe,  with  its  mighty  snow-olad 
peak :  while  Canaria,  the  most  fei*tile  of  the  group,  is  equally  cer- 
tainly that  now  known  as  Grand  Canary.  There  remain  Junonia 
and  Capraria,  of  which  the  former  might  readily  be  identified  with 
Gomera,  and  the  latter  with  Ferro,  the  smallest  of  the  whole  group. 
But  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  a  second  and 
smaller  island  of  the  same  name  is  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Junonia.  No  such  island  now  exists,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  there  is  some  misconception  on  this  point.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  identifications  are  satisfactory  enough. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  PurpurarisB  Insulao, 
which  are  certainly  not  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  a  manner  that  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  they  wore  so  nearly  connected  with  the  Fortunate 
Islands  as  are  Lanzaroto  and  Fuertoventura  with  the  rest  of  the 
Canaries.  Ilis  expressions  would  rather  seem  to  imply  that  they 
were  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania.  But  no  such  islands 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  circumstance  that  these  two,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Canaries,  abound  in  orchtly  a  kind  of  lichen 
yielding  a  beautiful  purple  dye,  raises  a  strong  presumption  that 
this  was  the  **  Purpura  Gaitulica  "  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  from 
which  the  islands  derived  their  name. 

Uumboldt  supposes  the  Purpuraria3  to  have  been  the  group  of 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  but  those  islands  produce  no  orchil: 
besides  which  they  lie  so  far  out  to  sea  that  they  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  those  describeil  by  IMiny  as  islands  of 
Mauretania,    op^KMsito    to   the   Autuloles.      Moreover,   unless    we 
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Buppoee  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventura  to  be  those  designated  as 
the  rurpuraria9,  these  two  important  islands  remain  unaccounted 
for,  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  Juba,  in  describing  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  should  have 
stopped  with  Canaria  and  not  noticed  the  two  lying  between  it  and 
the  mainland.  The  actual  distance  of  Fuerteventura  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa  does  not  exceed  50  G.  miles. 

If  we  compare  the  list  cited  from  Statins  Sebosus  with  that  of 
Juba,  we  find  the  names  of  Junonia  and  Capraria  the  same,  while 
his  Pluvialia  is  obviously  identical  with  the  Ombrios  of  Juba ;  but 
his  distances  and  positions  are  altogether  unintelligible,  and  it  is 
evident  that  his  information  was  mere  hearsay.  That  of  Juba,  on 
the  contrary,  was  clearly  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  and  is  in 
general  perfectly  correct  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  he  sent  out  an  expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exploring  the  Fortunate  Islands.  (Major's  Prince  Henry,  p.  13(>.) 
Pliny's  words  (**  Juba  de  Fortunatis  ita  inquisivit")  cannot  bo  hold 
as  affirming  anything  of  the  kind. 


NOTE  F,  p.  182. 

EXPEDITION  OF   iELIUS  GALLUS  INTO  AKABIA. 

The  googra])hy  of  this  expedition  has  been  investigated  with 
much  diligence  by  Mr.  Forstor  in  his  *  Geography  of  Arabia,'  ivs  well 
as  by  Dr.  Vincent,  GossoUin,  and  several  earlier  writers;  and  more 
recently  by  Mr.  ^Villiams  in  Dr.  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography'  (art.  Maksyab.*:);  but  the  wide  divergence  between 
their  views  and  results  sufficiently  shows  the  uncertainty  of  the 
subject.  No  conclusion  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  march  in 
advance,  as  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Strabo  that  the  Itouian  army 
was  purposely  misled,  and  wandered  about  without  occasion,  so  as 
to  waste  much  time.  Whether  it  was  actually  led  too  far  into  the 
interior,  to  Nejd  and  other  inland  districts,  and  then  out  again  to 
the  bordei*s  of  Yemen,  or  only  strayed  within  more  moderate  limits, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging;  though  the  former  sup|)Osit  ion  is  the 
most  probable,  if  we  can  ])lace  any  reliance  on  the  statement  uf  the 
time  occupied  on  the  march.     But  none  of  the  names  of  places  men- 
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tioned  by  Strabo  during  ihe  advance  can  bo  identified.  These 
names  themselves  vary  much  in  our  MSS.,  while  those  given  by  Pliny 
are  equally  uncertain.  That  author  tells  us  only :  **  Gallus  oppida 
diruit  non  nominata,  auct/jribus  qui  ante  soripsorant,  Negranam, 
Kestum,  Nescam,  Masugum,  Caminacum,  Labeciam,  et  supra  dictam 
Mariabam  cireuitu  vi  mil.  passuum ;  item  Caripetam  quo  longissime 
processit"  (vi.  28,  §  160.  The  readings  adopted  by  Sillig  in  his 
latest  edition  are  here  followed,  but  the  names  vary  much  in  the 
earlier  editions  and  MSS.).  Here  we  find  the  name  of  Negrana  in 
both  authors,  and  the  Nesca  of  Pliny  may  reasonably  be  identified 
with  the  Eiica  or  Asca  of  Strabo,  but  his  other  four  names  mentioned 
in  the  same  sequence,  as  well  as  Caripeta,  which  he  represents  as  the 
terminus  of  the  expedition,  are  wholly  unknown.  His  Mariaba 
is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  the  Marsiaba  or  MarsyabsB  of  Strabo, 
though  he  erroneously  represents  it  as  having  been  taken  by 
Gallus ;  but  he  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with  another  Mariaba, 
which  was  situated  in  the  land  of  the  Calingii,  and  indeed  it  is 
clear  that  there  were  several  places  of  the  name  in  Arabia.  Pliny 
himself  mentions  three  towns  of  the  name,  which  he  certainly  sup- 
posed, whether  correctly  or  not,  to  be  situated  in  different  parts  of 
Arabia.  The  most  important  and  best  known  of  these  was  un- 
doubtedly the  capital  of  Sabeea,  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
Mareb :  and  this  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  besieged  by  Gallus.  The  land  of  spices  (rf  opoifmTwfiOfiOi) 
could  hardly  have  been  any  other  than  Hadramaut,  and  this  they 
are  supposed  to  have  approached  within  two  days'  journey ;  but 
very  little  reliance  can  l>e  placed  on  this  statement,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  captives.  The  distance  also  from  Leuoe 
Come  (supposing  that  place  to  have  been  at  Howara)  exceeds  what 
any  army  could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  marched  within 
60  days. 

The  position  of  licuce  Come  at  Howara  seems  to  me  well  esta- 
blished, notwithstanding  the  counter  arguments  of  Mr.  Williams  : 
and  the  opinion  of  D'Anville,  who  first  pointed  out  that  the  modem 
Arabic  name  has  the  same  signification  as  the  ancient  one,  has 
been  adopted  and  confirmed  by  Ritt^r  and  C.  Miiller.  (Bitter, 
Geographie  von  Asien,  xii.  p.  123,  &c. ;  C.  Miiller  in  his  edition 
of  the  Geographi  Grcpci  Minores,  tom.  i.  p.  272,  note;  D'Anvillo, 
Menunres  sur  rEgypte,  p.  243.)  The  objection  that  it  is  too  far 
south  to  have  been   included   in  the  territory  of  the  Nalmtodans 
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has  little  weight,  as  the  limits  of  these  Arabian  triboa  aro  littlaJ 
knowD,  and  were  tloubtlefts  subject  to  great  flnctiiations.  ThorJ 
author  of  the  *  Peri  plus  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea/  in  whose  timftl 
LeuoQ  Come  was  still  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  places  it  at  twQpl 
or  three  days'  voyage  across  the  Gulf  (i.e.  the  Red  Sea)  from  ]Myo§"« 
Hormxifl  {Peripl.  §  19)  ;  an  eBtinmto  considerably  less  than  the  truth 
(the  real  dii^tance  being  about  250  milcB) ;  but  thia  part  of  his 
treatise  is  given  in  a  very  vague  and  general  manner,  and  evidently^ 
does  not  aim  at  great  accuracy. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  investigated  afresh  by  M.  Sprenger, 
in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Jou,mal  of  the  Asiatic  Societtf  (N.  S.  vol*  vi* 
1873,  pp.  121-141),  who  has  thrown  consideraljle  light  on  seveml 
points,  though  some  of  his  identificationB  rest  upon  dubious  grounds* 
The  most  important  is  that  of  Negrana,  which  may  safely  be  con- 
sidered as  represented  by  the  modem  Nejran,  situated  in  lat.  17^  20', 
and  about  150  miles  n.n.w,  of  Moreb,  which  would  suit  well  with 
the  nine  days'  march  from  the  one  city  to  the  other  on  the  retrofit, 
lie  therefore  identifies  the  Marsyaba  of  Strabo  with  the  well*known 
city  of  Mariaba  in  Sahara,  titill  called  Mareb.  And  ho  finds  the 
name  of  the  Itharamanitaa  ropresentcHi  by  a  town  called  lihadraan  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  the  Caripeta  of  Pliny  in  a  place  ntill 
called  Kharilieh,  lie  supposes  Gallus  on  his  advance  to  have 
been  led  through  the  district  of  Nejd  and  Uiijr  (of  which  Kiadd  is 
the  capital),  and  from  thence  to  the  borders  of  Yemen,  whero 
Negrana  would  be  the  first  place  they  met  with.  All  the  nther 
towns  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  were  proViably  within  the 
same  fertile  district  of  Yemen. 

In  these  general  conclusions  wo  must  be  content  to  aoquieace,  as 
the  account  given  by  Strabo  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  admit  of 
more  accurate  determination,  and  the  "  towns  "  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia  have  seldom  left  any  vestige  of  their  existence. 


NOTE  G,  p.  192. 

ALISO. 

The  position  of  Alis^o,  which  bears  so  important  a  part  in  those 
campaigns,  uufortunatoly  cannot  be  identified  with  any  ccrtiiinty. 
There  can  bo  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  the  fortress  orecte<l 
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by  Dmstis  in  B.C.  11,  on  the  banks  of  tlio  Lippe,  in  order  to  secure 
possession  of  the  territory  between  the  Khine  and  the  Weser  (Dion 
Cass.  liv.  33).  This  was  placed,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Lippe  with  a  small  stream  which  he  names  '£Xtoxi>v, 
but  this  streamlet  cannot  be  identified ;  and  accordingly  Aliso  has 
been  placed  at  almost  every  point  along  the  course  of  the  Lippe, 
from  its  sources  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine.  The  pre- 
dominance of  opinion  among  German  writers  appears  to  be  in 
favour  of  a  place  called  Elsen,  a  few  miles  west  of  Paderborn,  at 
the  juncture  of  the  Lippe  with  the  Alme,  and  this  view  has  been 
strenuously  maintained  by  the  most  recent  inquirers  into  the 
subject,  Von  Weitersheim  and  Abendroth,  as  well  as  by  M.  Schieren- 
berg  (Die  Bomer  im  Cheruskerlande,  p.  27).  Dean  Merivale,  how- 
ever, considers  this  as  too  far  from  the  Ehine,  and  is  disposed  to 
adopt  Hamm,  about  35  miles  further  west,  as  a  more  plausible 
locality;  the  same  view  is  sanctioned  by  Niebuhr,  while  Ukert 
inclines  in  favour  of  Haltem,  still  considerably  further  towards  the 
west,  and  only  about  25  miles  from  the  Ehine.  The  point  does  not 
seem  susceptible  of  any  positive  decision ;  the  trifling  Eoman 
remains  that  have  been  found  in  diflerent  localities  being  incon- 
clusive, as  there  were  certainly  other  Eoman  forts  and  military 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  subject  is  fully  discussed 
and  the  older  authorities  reviewed  by  Ukei*t  {Oeogr.  vol.  iii.  pt.  L 
p.  439).  See  also  Merivale's  History  of  the  Bomans,  vol.  iv.  pp.  232, 
360 :  and  the  article  Aliso  in  Smith's  Geogr.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

The  river  Else,  the  name  of  which  might  readily  suggest  its 
identity  with  the  Elison  of  Dion  Cassius,  is  out  of  the  question,  as 
it  flows  into  the  Worra  instead  of  the  Lippe,  and  is  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Teutoburgor  Wald. 


NOTE  H,  p.  193. 

DEFEAT   OF   VARUS. 

This  is  the  conclusion  in  which  the  most  recent  German  his- 
torians find  themselves  compelled  to  acquiesce.  Great  ingenuity 
and  much  labour  have  been  expended  upon  the  subject  by  German 
antiquaries,  and  the  result  of  their  researches  is  fiilly  summed  up 
by  Ukert  (Geogr,  vol.  iv.  pp.  123-136).     But  that  judicious  and 
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cautions  writer,  after  giving  the  substance  of  all  tluit  we  learn  from 
aucitmt  authors  concerning  this  memorable  events  points  out  how 
imperfect  is  the  information  that  we  derive  from  them  concGminfl 
any  of  its  details.     We  do  not  know  the  situation  of  the  camp  of 
Varus,  from  whence  ho  set  out,  nor  the  direction  of  his  march  in' 
the  first  instance :  and  though  it  geeme  certain  that  when  ho  foimd 
himself  attacked  on  all  sides,  he  directed  kia  march  towards  Aliso, 
the  position  of  that  fortress,  ae  already  stated*  is  itself  uncertain. 
UTio  nature  of  the  country  also  is  such  as,  while  agreeing  com- 
pletely with  the  general  deeeriptions  of  the  ancient  authorities,  can  ^ 
hardly  admit  of  any  more  aocurate  determination.   Forests,  marshesi 
and  a  succession  of  ridges  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  are  found 
throughout  the  tract  in  question,  and  afford  no  clue  to  the  distinction 
between  one  locality  and  another. 

The  only  narrative  that  gives  us  any  details  is  that  of  Dion 
Cassius  (Ivi.  18-22) :  but  somo  interesting  facte  are  fumislied  by 
Tacitus  in  his  account  of  tlio  visit  of  Germanicus  to  the  same 
localities  a  few  years  afterwards  (Annal  i»  f51,  G2).  The  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  YelleiuB  (ii.  n7-lll>)  and  Flonts  (iv*  12)  convey  no 
definite  information.  The  rami  recent  investigation  of  the  subject 
by  E.  von  Wietcrsheim  {Qejichichie  der  VolJcerwandemuQ^  vcjI.  i. 
pp*  425-433)  has  been  supplemented  by  Major  Abendroth  in  his 
Terrainsiudien  zu  dcm  JXuckmge  de»  Yaruii  und  det}  Fcldziigen  rftK  Gtr- 
manicua  (8vo.  Leipzig,  18G2),  ^'vho  has  examined  the  ground  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  Ho  fixes  the  position  of  Alihu  at  Elhen 
near  Paderborn,  and  places  the  seene  of  the  three  days*  fighting  and 
the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Varus  north  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Toutoburgor  Wald,  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  Lemgo  and  Del  mold, 
and  on  the  line  of  retreat  from  tiienco  to  Klam*  Ihit  hisargunient*<» 
though  |ilnusible,  are  hardly  conclusive.  Another  lato  writer  f»n 
the  8ubje*^t  (Schierenberg,  Die  llmmr  m  Chrutthrlande,  Franl?fi>rt, 
1862)  fixcfl  the  site  of  the  battles  lietween  Foldi-om  and  Driburg, 
a  few  miles  further  south,  but  on  the  southern  bIojk?  of  the  moun- 
tain ridges  near  the  sources  of  the  Lippe.  After  reading  them  both, 
one  still  feels  disptjsed  to  acquiei^ce  in  the  dictum  of  Niebuhr,  more 
than  fifty  jHJars  ago:  "  DieGegcnd  wo  Anuinius  don  Vann?  s^'hlug 
iKt  nimmormehr  zu  ergrunden/'  ( yoririi{fe  Qhtr  Itomiaehc  GeMchiehie^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  150.) 


(      209     ) 
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STRABO. 


Section  1. — General  Views. 

§  1.  We  are  now  come  to  the  period  when  we  are  able  for  the 
first  time  to  obtain  a  complete  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
state  of  geographical  science.  For  this  advantage  we  are 
indebted  to  the  comprehensive  work  of  Strabo,  which,  as 
Humboldt  has  justly  remarked,  '^surpasses  all  the  geogra- 
phical writings  of  antiquity,  both  in  grandeur  of  plan,  and  in 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  materials."^  Its  author 
flourished  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Tiberius,  and  his  great  geographical  work 
could  not  have  been  completed  earlier  than  the  year  a.d.  19 : 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  state  of  geo- 
graphical science,  as  well  as  the  political  organization  of  the 
Empire,  as  it  existed  after  the  death  of  Augustus  and  the 
completion  of  his  task  in  the  construction  of  that  vast  system 
of  government. 

Of  the  author's  life  and  personal  history  we  know  little ;  but 
as  that  little  is  derived  entirely  from  incidental  notices  and 
statements  in  his  own  work,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly 
authentic.  Some  modern  writers  however  have  endeavoured 
to  derive  from  these  notices  a  number  of  inferences  and  con- 
clusions, which  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious,  and  it  is 
safer  to  disregard  them  altogether.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Amasia  in  Pontus,  which,  though  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  a 
dynasty  of  barbarian  kings,  had  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of 

*  Hamboldt*8  Cosmwy  vol.  ii.  p.  187.    Engl,  transl. 
VOL.  II.  V 
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(Jroek  eivilizatiou,  and  Imd  probably  a  large  Greek  pipula- 
tioii.^  It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  8trabo  received  a  guutl 
Greek  edueation,  which  fitted  him  for  subsequently  pursuing 
his  studies  under  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  of  the  highest 
reputation.  Of  his  iather*s  family  we  know  nothing,  but  that 
of  his  mother  occupied  a  distingui!^hed  position,  and  different 
members  of  it  had  held  importaut  military  and  political  posts 
under  Mithridatcs  Euergetes,  and  his  more  celebrated  sou, 
Mithridates  Eopator.  J  )oring  two  geuemtions  they  had  settled 
at  Cnossus  in  Crete^  and  from  this  circurastaneo  Strabo  derived 
connections  with  Crete,  to  which  ho  adverts  in  his  descrii)tiou 
of  that  islaud.^ 

The  year  of  his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty : 
but  he  tells  us  himself  tliat  he  was  quite  young,  when  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Nysa  in  Oaria,  to  prosecute  his  studies 
under  Aristodemus,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  at  this  time 
enjoyed  a  cuusitlerable  repntntion  us  a  grummarian/  lie  sub- 
8eqiiently  studied  philos<qiliy  under  the  Arist<^telian  Xenar- 
chus,  wlio  was  a  native  of  Seteueia  in  Cilicia,  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  took  place  either  at  Alexandria  or  KomCj  in  which 
cities  Xenarchus  resided  a  great  part  of  his  life.*  Beyond  the 
journey  necessary  ou  this  occasion  we  know  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  his  travels,  but  these  appear  to  have 
been  conmienced  while  he  was  still  young,  and  we  learn  from 
himself  that  he  visited  Corinth  at  the  time  that  Augustus  was 
there  on  his  return  from  Egypt  to  celebrate  his  triumph  at 
Rome,  a  eircnmstance  which  fixes  his  visit  to  Greece  in  B,a  29. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  certainly  spent 
ft  considerable  time,  and  probably  remained  several  years.  But 
the  farthest  ])art  of  Italy  to  which  his  travels  extended  was 
Etruria;  where  ho  visited  the  headland  of  Populonium^fron* 
whence  travellers  were  ttdd  that  thev  could  see  Corsica  and 


*  AniAfllA,  ^hich  still  rotains  ii4 
name,  ftucl  the  carious  tombs  of  tlio 
kiti^B  thttre,  are  fiiUy  deficribod  by  Mr. 
Ilauiillau   la    hiii   JieBearc}it:»  in   Atfia 
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*  Id.  xiv.  u  §  48,  i>.  050* 

*  Id.  xiv.  5, 1  4,  p.  ei70. 
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Sardinia  • — and  apparently  also  the  Port  of  Luna,  or  Gulf  of 
Spezia,  It  was  probably  on  his  return  from  Borne  that  he 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  accompany  the  Roman  governor 
-/Elius  Gallus  on  his  voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Syene  ana  PhilaBj 
This  expedition  took  place  in  B.C.  24. 

§  2.  Though  Strabo  boasts  of  the  extent  of  his  travels  as 
qualifying  him  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  asserts 
that  they  comprised  a  wider  range  than  any  previous  geo- 
grapher had  done,  "  for  that  those  who  had  penetrated  farther 
towards  the  West,  had  not  gone  so  far  to  the  East,  and  those 
on  the  contrary  who  had  seen  more  of  the  East  had  seen  less 
of  the  West :"  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  not  really 
in  any  way  remarkable,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they 
were  undertaken  in  a  scientific  spirit,  or  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  manner.  Though  he  had  visited  several  distant 
points — according  to  the  ideas  of  his  age — and  could  assert 
with  truth  that  he  had  travelled  from  the  frontiers  of  Armenia 
on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west, 
and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,®  he  was 
far  from  having  seen,  even  in  the  most  superficial  way,  the 
difierent  countries  that  lay  within  these  limits.  His  personal 
acquaintance  with  Italy  was  by  no  means  extensive :  and  even 
of  Greece  itself  he  saw  very  little :  apparently  only  Corinth 
(where  he  ascended  the  Acro-Corinthus) — Athens,  Megara  and 
perhaps  Argos.  He  speaks  of  having  seen  Gyrene  from  the 
sea  •  (probably  on  his  voyage  from  Italy  to  Egypt),  but  he  did 
not  land  there,  or  take  the  trouble  to  visit  so  celebrated  a  city : 


•  Id.  V.  2,  §  6.  p.  223.   It  is  a  popular  I  miles,  were  not  too  great  (Dennis's 

error,  though  one  repeated  by  many  :  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  289).    Eratojsthenes, 

writers,  in  modem  as  well  as  ancient  |  though  he  had  certainly  never  bcou 

tiroes,  that  Sardinia,  as  well  as  Corsica,  |  there,  denied  that  either  ConioA  or 

is  visible  from  this  point  of  the  Tyr-  '  Sardinia  oould  be  seen,  for  which  he  is 

rhenian  coast.  Strabo  himself  remarks  justly  censured  by  Strabo,  as  the  fonoer 


that  it  is  **a  long  way  off  and  seen 
with  difficulty  "  (ir?ppi»0cK  fi^y  «cal  ti6Kis). 
But  it  is  in  fact  wnolly  concealed  by 
the  intervening  lofty  mass  of  Elba, 
even  if  the  distance,  of   above    120 


is  plainly  visible  on  a  fine  day. 

'  Strabo.  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  110;  xvii  1, 
§  50,  p.  818. 

•  Id.  ii.  5,  §  n,  p.  117. 

•  Id.  xvii.  3,  §  20,  p.  837. 
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and  he  describes  Tyre  in  terms  that  prove  he  had  not  seen  it,* 
and  consequently  could  not  have  coasted*  along  the  shores  of 
Phoenicia.  He  probably  returned  from  Alexandria  direct  to 
Ehodes.  With  Asia  Minor  he  was  naturally  better  acquainted, 
from  its  proximity  to  his  native  country :  but  even  there  the 
very  unequal  character  of  his  descriptions  shows  how  imperfect 
was  his  acquaintance  with  many  parts  of  that  great  peninsula. 
Though  a  native  of  Pontus,  his  description  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Armenia  and  Colchis  is  but  vague  and  superficial, 
while  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Phasis,  between  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Euxine,  he  knew  no  more  than  what  he  derived  from 
the  historians  of  the  Mithridatic  wars.^ 

On  his  return  to  his  native  city  Strabo  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  great  historical  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  *  Historical  Memoirs'  {'laropiKci 
inrofii^fiaTa),  extending  to  not  less  than  43  books,  and  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth 
(B.C.  146),  with  which  Polybius  had  closed  his  great  work,  to 
the  death  of  Caesar,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  Battle  of  Actium.^ 
It  was  not  till  after  he  had  completed  this,  that  he  undertook 
the  composition  of  his  geographical  treatise,  which  he  himself 
calls  a  colossal  work.*  He  must  therefore  have  been  already 
in  advanced  age,  and  it  required  no  little  energy  to  enter  upon 
such  a  task :  but  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  paradoxical  conclusion  of  Groskurd,  that  he  did 
not  commence  it  till  he  was  in  his  eighty-third  year ;  a  state- 
ment which  would  require  much  better  evidence  than  we 
possess  on  the  subject  to  entitle  us  to  receive  it.  We  know 
indeed  with  certainty,  from  historical  facts  incidentally  men- 


"  Id.  xvi.  2.  §  23.  irravBa  U  ^patri 
woKwrriyovt  rks  oiKias,  Sxrrt  Koi  ruy  4y 
Ptifip  fiaWoy.  The  fact  that  the  houses 
were  lofty  and  of  many  stories,  was  one 
whioh  he  must  have  known  fVom  per- 
sonal observation,  had  he  even  passed 
by  sea  within  sight  of  Tyre. 

«  xi.  2.  p.  497. 

*  Strabo,  i.  1,  §  2.%  p.  13.    It  is  cited 


by  Plutarch  (LucuJl. c.2S,  Sylla^c.  2G), 
and  he  himself  refers  to  it  in  xi.  I),  §  3. 
The  statement  that  it  was  in  forty-tlireo 
books  rests  upon  the  soinewhut  dubious 
authority  of  Suidas  (s.  v.  Uo\v$ios,  seo 
Bernhardy's  note). 

*  Ibid.  p.  14.     KoXoffffovpyia  ydp  riy 
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tioned,  that  it  was  not  altogether  completed,  in  its  present 
form,  until  the  year  18  or  19  a.d.  :  but  the  period  at  which  it 
was  commenced  and  the  time  occupied  in  its  composition  are 
wholly  unknown  to  us.  Moreover  the  birth-year  of  Strabo,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  itself  uncertain,  and  the  assumption  of 
Groskurd  that  he  was  born  as  early  as  B.C.  66,  is  a  mere  infer- 
ence, and  rests  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence.* 

§  3.  The  Geography  of  Strabo  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant geographical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  produced  by  any  Greek  or  Roman  writer.  It  was  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the 
geographical  knowledge  that  was  attainable  in  his  day,  and 
to  compose  what  would  be  called  in  modern  times  a  general 
treatise  on  geography.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard 
it  (as  some  German  writers  have  done)  as  merely  a  new  edition 
of  that  of  Eratosthenes,  with  additions  and  corrections.  The 
general  outline  of  his  system  was  indeed  adopted  by  Strabo, 
though  not  without  considerable  alterations — some  of  them,  as 
we  shall  see,  very  far  from  improvements:  but  this  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  as  the  great  Alexandrian  geo- 
grapher had  been  the  first  to  lay  the  foundations  of  scientific 
geography  on  a  basis  on  which  his  successors  could  not  but 
continue  to  build.  But  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  which  was 
comprised  in  only  three  books,  was  limited  to  an  exposition  of 
liis  general  geographical  system,  together  with  statements  of 
distances  and  directions,  that  might  serve  to  determine  the 
configuration  of  the  several  countries  described.  It  was  merely 
a  technical  geographical  treatise  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  its 
small  extent  alone  proves  that  it  could  not  have  contained  any 
such  full  or  detailed  description  of  each  country,  and  its 
natural  productions  and  peculiarities,  as  Strabo  justly  con- 
ceived to  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  geographer.®  Still 
less  could  it  have  admitted  of  those  historical  and  incidental 


■  Soo  NoUi  A,  p.  272.  '"  S.  0  Chai»tcr  XVI.  p.  053. 
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notices  which  form  one  of  the  great  s.uiv.  s  of  interest  in  the 
work  uf  the  later  author.  Strabo  indiM  «]  in-j.oars  to  have  been 
the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  eoiniilete  geographical 
treatise,  as  comprising  the  four  divisions  that  have  been  called  J 
in  modem  times,  matheniatieal,  physical,  political,  and  histo- i 
rical  geography,  and  he  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to 
keep  all  these  objects  in  view,  in  the  execution  of  his  extensive 
but  well-considered  plan. 

§  4.  Ilis  historical  digressions,  though  in  themselves  valuable 
and  interesting,  especially  to  us,  who  have  lost  so  many  of  the 
original  sources  from  which  they  were  derived — are  sometimes 
longer  than  can  well  bo  deemed  suitable  to  a  geographical 
work;  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  his  mythological 
ones :  but  to  a  Greek  all  the  early  mythical  legends  had  not 
only  a  charm  from  association,  but  possessed  a  vivid  reuHty 
which  we  can  hardly  appreciate  at  the  present  day,  Strabo 
discussers  questions  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules  and  Jason,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  he 
would  those  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  To  him  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  was  as  real  ixs  that  of 
tVIumbus  or  Vasco  de  Gama  to  ourselves:^  and  with  regard 
to  the  Homeric  geography  he  adopted  in  their  fullest  extent 
the  views  of  those  who  regarded  the  poet  as  the  source  of  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  whose  stjitements  might  require  to  be 
explained  tir  accountc**!  for,  but  could  not  possibly  be  discarded 
as  erroneous.  The  blind  reverence  paifl  by  most  Greeks  of  his 
day  to  the  works  of  the  great  poet  was  little  short  of  that  with 
which  many  other  nations  are  accust<imed  to  regard  their 
sacred  lKK>ks — as  an  authority  paramount  to  all  others,  which 
it  was  rank  heresy  to  dispute  or  question.  Eratosthenes,  as  we 
have  seen,  iiad  indeed  led  tlie  way  to  a  more  C4iutic»us  criticism, 
in  this  re6j)ect :  but  he  appears  to  have  found  few  followers  in 


vbcfo  h*»  tpoaki  of  riyrtpX  rhif  ^Haoya 


waffivT  ATitl  i  n  d  i  p;  na  1 1  f  1  y  rojecUi  tlio 
idi'R  thut  IIoiiicrcNHilJ  hiivi>  tjtivn  igiio 
mni  of  trhat  rt^rtf(n»tff  fyu^w* 
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these  opinions,  and  Hipparchus,  Polybius  and  Posidonius  all 
accepted  the  ordinary  and  received  identifications  of  the 
localities  in  the  Odyssey  without  scruple  or  hesitation.^ 

§  5.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  Strabo  was  thus  ready  to 
adopt  the  mythical  legends  of  the  earlier  days,  and  even  the 
forms  into  which  they  had  been  worked  up  by  Ephorus  and 
other  logographers,  he  treated  the  work  of  Herodotus  with 
altogether  undeserved  contempt,  and  classes  him  with  Gtesias 
and  other  compilers  of  fables,  whose  statements  are  wholly 
unworthy  of  consideration.* 

On  some  points,  as  we  have  seen,  Herodotus  had  really 
correct  information,  where  Eratosthenes  and  other  later 
writers  were  misled  into  error — as  with  regard  to  the  Caspian 
Sea:  on  others,  his  scepticism,  though  not  well  founded  in 
fact,  was  certainly  not  unphilosophical.  But  the  full  informa- 
tion that  we  possess  at  the  present  day,  which  enables  us  to 
discriminate  the  true  from  the  false,  among  the  conflicting 
statements  on  these  and  other  subjects,  was  wanting  in  the 
time  of  Strabo:  and  even  had  he  brought  to  the  task  more 
critical  sagacity  than  he  actually  possessed,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  without  such  assistance  to  have  arrived 
at  sound  conclusions.  In  like  manner  he  may  be  censured  for 
discarding  without  reserve  the  accounts  of  Pytheas  concerning 
the  western  and  northern  regions  of  Europe :  but  here  he  was 
evidently  led  away  by  the  example  of  Polybius,  for  whose 
judgement  and  authority  he  entertained — and  not  without 
reason — a  high  respect.  Some  of  the  statements  of  Pjrtheas 
were  undoubtedly  such  as  to  inspire  great  doubts  of  his  vera- 
city :  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  did  not  correspond  with 
the  geographical  system  of  Strabo,  in  regard  to  the  points  on 
which  he  differed  from  Eratosthenes.  The  love  of  system 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  by  almost  all  the  Greeks,  and  our 
geographer  was  certainly  not  exempt  from  that  failing. 


•  Apollodorus,  as  wo  have  seen,  was 
an  exception,  and  Demetrius  of  Scepsjis 
had  to  txnuG  extent  adopted  the  »aino 
view.    Strabo,  i.  2,  §§  3.%  38. 


9  i.  p.  43,  xi.  p.  508.  On  botli  these 
occasions  he  associates  the  name  uf 
Herodotus  with  those  of  Ctcsias  and 
llellanicus  and  other  retailers  of  fables. 
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Another  iiistauce  in  which  he  wi\s  led  to  reject  the  state- 
ments of  Eratosthenes  without  Bufficient  reivson  was  in  regard 
tt>  the  island  of  Cerne  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  very 
existence  of  which  he  treats  tis  a  fahle/  thoiijn^h  m  we  huve  seen 
there  is  no  reiison  to  dun bt  that  it  was  long  occupied  by  tho 
Curthaginiaas  as  an  emiwrium  of  trade, 

§  (K  iStrabo  may  bo  still  more  deservedly  censured  for  tho 
neglect  he  showed  for  Latin  WTitei^s,  and  the  intnnnation  to  bo 
derived  from  that  sourre.  Thougli  he  hinisulf  [Miirits  out  tho 
great  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe 
Uiat  had  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  lloniau  arms  in  that 
quarter,  he  certaiidy  availed  himself  to  a  very  small  extent  of 
the  materials  thus  placed  at  his  disj>osah  It  is  true  that  no 
Komau  writer  of  emineni-e  had  as  yet  put  forth  any  professed 
geographical  work  ;  but  their  liistorical  w  ritings  undoubtedly 
eontidned  much  that  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  geo- 
grapher. Yet  in  regard  even  to  the  west  of  Europe — Sjialn, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,— Strabo  cyntinue<l  to  follow  principally 
the  Greek  authorities ;  and  though  he  refers  in  one  passiige 
ilirectly  to  Cfesur's  Commentaries,"^  and  evi<leutly  derived  other 
information  from  the  santo  smirce,  yet  he  was  far  fn^m  availing 
himself  uf  that  valuable  work  to  the  exti^iit  that  he  might  well 
have  done.  Ho  appears  also  hi  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  wnrks  of  his  coutemptu*ary  .Tuba,  from  whno),  as  wo  have 
iwx'.n,  riiny  gatln-rod  sd  mucli  in  format  it  tn;  otherwise  he  coiihl 
scarcely  have  failed  to  cite  him  in  regard  to  JIauretauia  and 
\Vi*stern  Afri<'a.  Ihit  wo  funnot  wnmhT  if  8trubo,  writing  at 
Atiuisia,  was  ignorant  nf  literary  works  that  were  well  known 
at  Home,  when  we  lind  tliat  his  own  gre^it  work,  uotwith- 
slandiug  its  inipnrtance  and  its  great  merits,  remained  for  a 
h>ng  period  conqmnitively  unkntjwn,  and  is  not  even  Hnco 
citod  by  Pliny  in  the  vast  array  of  antln«rities  which  Iio 
hm  brought  t4)gether. 

§  7,  The  geographh-al  treatise  «»f  Stndio  was  desigue<l,  tis  ho 
himselt*  t«lls  us,*  as  a  kind  i»i*  sequel  to  his  histtirical  work^ 


'  i.  3.  \h  il. 


Iv.  I,  \y  177. 


*  LI,  §:£:*.  p.  l:{. 
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already  mentioned;  and  was  intended  for  the  same  class  of 
readers,  that  is  to  say,  for  politicians  and  statesmen  rather  than 
for  regular  students  of  philosophy. ,  In  modem  phrase  it  was 
meant  for  the  general  reader,  and  not  for  the  mere  geographer. 
It  is  this  purpose  which  has  given  to  the  book  its  peculiar 
character,  and  to  which  it  owes  a  great  part  of  its  merits.  The 
author  has  refrained  from  giving  us  long  and  dry  catalogues 
of  names,  such  as  we  find  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ;  and  has 
endeavoured  to  furnish  us  with  a  general  picture  or  descrip- 
tion of  each  country,  its  character,  physical  peculiarities  and 
natural  productions,  as  well  as  its  geographical  configuration. 
The  minute  topographical  details,  and  enumeration  of  obscure 
places,  belong,  as  he  justly  observes,  to  the  chorographer, 
rather  than  to  the  general  geographer,  and  must  be  supplied 
in  each  instance  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer, 
and  the  requirements  of  his  readers.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  execution  of  his  plan  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
justness  of  its  conception ;  that  in  endeavouring  to  select  the 
more  prominent  and  important  names  he  has  often  omitted 
others  of  at  least  equal  interest;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
scantiness  of  his  notices  probably  arises  in  reality  from  his 
want  of  knowledge.  But  in  comparing  his  geographical 
details  with  those  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  the  essential  dijBFerence  in  the  character  of  their  works, 
and  must  not  hastily  assume  that  the  earlier  geographer  was 
ignorant  of  names  of  towns,  rivers,  or  headlands,  simply 
because  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  them. 

§  8.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  physical  geography 
of  the  several  countries  described.  In  this  respect  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  work  of  Strabo  was  a  great  advance  upon 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  and  it  possesses  a  great  suj>eriority 
over  all  other  geographical  writings  that  have  been  preserved 
to  us  from  antiquity.  But  its  deficiencies  are  not  the  less 
glaring,  when  tested  by  the  requirements  of  modern  science. 
The  directions  of  mountain  chains,  the  courses  of  great  rivers, 
and   the  other   natural   features,   which   constitute   the   geo- 
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graphical  framework  of  every  country,  are  indeed  for  the  most 
part  briefly  indicated,  but  often  passed  over  in  a  very  sum- 
mary way,  and  very  rarely  described  in  anything  like  a  regular 
and  systematic  manner.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for 
defective  information,  and  for  the  want  of  instruments  with 
which  to  make  observations ;  but  even  after  admitting  these 
deficiencies  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  work  of  Strabo 
in  this  respect  falls  short  of  what  we  might  reasonably  have 
expected. 

§  9.  In  regard  to  the  mathematical  portion  of  his  task  also  it 
is  evident  that  the  qualifications  of  Strabo  were  by  no  means  of 
a  high  order ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  he 
was  inferior  to  his  predecessors  Eratosthenes  and  Posidonius. 
But  as  he  had  the  advantage  of  availing  himself  of  their 
labours,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  astronomer  Hipparchus, 
this  was  of  comparatively  little  moment.  His  work,  as  he 
himself  repeats,  was  not  designed  for  professed  astronomers  or 
mathematicians,  and  the  leading  conclusions  of  those  sciences 
with  regard  to  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  its 
relation  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  great  circles  of  the 
globe — the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  tropics — wore  in  his 
day  considered  as  so  well  established  as  to  be  familiar  to 
every  one  who  had  received  a  liberal  education.  He  accoi)t8 
also  the  division  into  five  zones  as  one  generally  rooognizcMl,* 
though  on  this  point  there  was  considerable  difTeroiice  of 
opinion  among  earlier  writers,  some  dividing  the  torrid  zone 
into  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  so  as  to  make  six  in 
all.  He  quotes  with  approval  the  assertion  of  Hipparchus  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  real  progress  in  geograi)hy 
without  having  recourse  to  astronomical  observations  for  the 
determination  of  latitudes  and  longitudes;*  and  even  gives  us 
in  considerable  detail  the  succession  of  the  cU mates  as  obsorvod 
by  that  astronomer — an  important  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  ancient  geography,  which  has  been  already  examincMl 

«  ii.  5.  §3,  p.  111.  *  ll,§  12,  p.  7. 
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in  a  preceding  chapter.®  In  his  criticisms  of  Eratosthenes  also 
he  discusses  at  great  length  the  views  of  that  writer  with 
regard  to  the  latitude  of  Thule  and  the  position  of  the  northern 
portions  of  Europe  in  relation  to  it ;  and  censures  his  errors  (or 
supposed  errors)  with  regard  to  some  other  points  in  his  map 
of  the  world.  But  after  having  once  discussed  these  subjects 
he  scarcely  ever  adverts  to  them  again,  and  in  determining 
the  extent  and  dimensions  of  the  countries  he  describes,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  estimates  of  different  authors,  he  never 
attempts  to  fix  them  by  reference  to  latitude  and  longitude. 

§  10.  Strabo  begins  with  pointing  out,^  as  a  reason  for  his 
having  undertaken  anew  that  which  had  been  already  done  by 
many  writers  before  him,  that  the  extension  of  the  Boman 
Empire  and  that  of  the  Parthians  had  added  largely  to  the 
knowledge  previously  possessed  of  the  inhabited  world;  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  done 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  The  Komans  (he 
says)  had  opened  out  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  as 
the  river  Albis  (the  Elbe)  which  divides  Germany  through  the 
midst,  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  river 
Tyras  (the  Dniester).  The  tracts  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine 
from  thence  to  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  again  along  the  eastern 
coast  to  the  borders  of  Colchis  had  been  first  made  known  by 
the  campaigns  of  Mithridates  and  his  generals;^  while  the 
Parthians  had  furnished  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Hyrcania, 
Bactriana,  and  the  Scythian  tribes  beyond  those  nations.  It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  very  little  additional  informa- 
tion had  really  been  derived  from  this  last  source:  and  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  Strabo  of  the  Scythian  races  either  in 
Europe  or  Asia  is  singularly  meagre  and  defective. 

§  11.  The  first  two  books  of  his  Geography  constitute  a  kind 
of  general  introduction  to  the  whole,  and  while  they  are  much 

•  See  Chapter  XVII.,  pp.  4-10.  |  butions  of  Herodotus  to  this  portion  of 

'  i.  2,  §  1,  p.  14 ;  and  compare  ii.  5,  ;   geography ;  but  he  appears   to  have 

§  12,  p.  118.  '   treated  that  writer  with  such  unmerited 

'  It  is  especially  singular  that  ho  |  contempt  that  he  did  not  even  in  pass" 

has   overlooked    the  valuable  contri-  ing  refer  to  his  fourth  book. 
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the  most  difiScult  portion  of  the  work,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  much  the  most  unsatisfactory.  A  great  want  of  order  and 
method  reigns  throughout.  They  comprise,  or  appear  intended 
to  comprise,  a  historical  review  of  the  progress  of  geography 
from  the  earliest  days  to  his  own  time,  but  this  is  done  in  such 
an  unmethodical  and  irregular  manner  as  in  great  measure  to 
fail  of  his  object.  We  are  indeed  indebted  to  this  part  of  the 
work  of  Strabo  for  almost  all  that  we  know  concerning  the 
geographical  systems  of  his  predecessors ;  especially  for  that 
of  Eratosthenes.  But  we  have  already  seen  how  imperfect 
that  knowledge  is,  and  how  defective  are  our  materials  for 
estimating  the  real  merits  of  the  founder  of  geographical 
science.  Instead  of  giving  us  a  systematic  review  of  the  work 
of  Eratosthenes,  or  that  of  any  of  his  successors,  Strabo 
contents  himself  with  criticising  individual  points,  and  dis- 
cusses these  at  great  length,  often  breaking  oflf  in  the  midst 
into  the  discussion  of  collateral  questions,  which  have  no 
immediate  bearing  on  his  subject.  Thus,  after  opening  his 
treatise  by  justly  claiming  for  the  study  of  geography  a  place 
among  those  included  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  he 
proceeds  to  fortify  this  position  by  citing  the  names  of  men 
distinguished  as  philosophers,  who  had  given  their  attention 
also  to  geography,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  he  places  that 
of  Homer,  whom  he  distinctly  terms  the  founder  of  all  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  and  no  less  eminent  in  this  respect  than  for 
his  poetical  excellence  and  his  political  wisdom.®  He  then 
enumerates  Anaximander  of  Jliletus  and  Hecataius  as  having 
followed  in  the  same  track,^  as  well  as  Eratosthenes,  Polybins 
and  Posidonius   in   later  times;    after  which   he   returns  to 


•  i  1.  p.  2. 

>  Of  these  he  tells  us  only  that 
Amiximander  was  the  first  to  publish 
a  geographical  map,  while  Hecaticiis 
had  left  beltiiul  hiin  a  written  treatise 
(ypdfjifia\  which  was  believed  to  be  his 
by  oomparisou  with  his  other  writings 
(irt(rroifi€yoy  ^Ktiyov  flycu  4k  rijs  &AA.77S 
auTov  ypa^rjsy  i.  1,  §    11).     From  tlii:^ 


expression  it  is  evident  that  doubts 
had  been  entertained  conct-niing  the 
authenticity  of  the  work  extant  under 
the  name  of  Hecatrous.  On  this  point 
see  Chapter  V.  p.  135. 

In  another  passage  (i.  1,  §  1)  he  men- 
tions Democritus,  Eudoxus,  DicanirchuH, 
and  Ephonis,  as  having  ])aid  attention 
to  the  study  of  geography. 
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Homer,  and  sets  forth  at  considerable  length  the  proofs  of  his 
extensive  geographical  knowledge — his  acquaintance  with  the 
Ocean  surrounding  the  earth,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Nomad 
Scythians  to  the  north,  &c.  In  the  course  of  this  exposition 
he  notices  the  view  of  Eratosthenes  that  we  ought  not  to  look 
for  philosophical  accuracy  in  a  poet,  or  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  with  the  true  details 
of  geography — a  suggestion  which  he  indignantly  repudiates, 
and  taking  up  the  subject  again,  a  few  pages  further  on,  argues 
against  it  at  such  length  that  more  than  half  the  first  book 
is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  this  subject  of  Homeric 
geography. 

§  12.  Passing  over  without  further  notice  the  earlier  geo- 
graphers— of  whom  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
heard  more — and  not  condescending  even  to  mention  the  name 
of  Herodotus  in  connection  with  this  part  of  his  subject,  Strabo 
comes  at  once  to  Eratosthenes,  whom  he  censures  for  having 
frequently  relied  upon  untrustworthy  authorities,  especially 
Damastes;  as  well  as  for  the  doubts  he  had  cast  upon  the 
voyage  of  Jason,  and  those  of  other  early  navigators.  He  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  at  considerable  length  the  physical  views 
of  Eratosthenes  concerning  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  earth's  surface :  especially  the  hypothesis,  in 
which  he  had  followed  the  physical  philosopher  Straton,  of  the 
straits  connecting  the  Euxine  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
latter  with  the  Atlantic  having  been  formed  by  sudden  dis- 
ruptions, which  had  materially  lowered  the  level  of  these 
interior  seas.  In  proof  of  this  they  appealed  to  the  existence 
of  shells  and  other  marine  remains  at  places  remote  from  the 
sea,  and  even  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  it.  But  Strabo 
justly  rejects  the  theory  in  question,  and  maintains  that  the 
phenomena  referred  to  could  be  better  explained  by  changes 
in  the  earth's  surface,  such  as  are  continually  in  operation,  and 
producing  alternate  subsidences  and  elevations  of  different 
portions  of  the  land.^     In   proof  of  this  ho  cites  numerous 

^  i.  3,  §  5,  p.  51. 
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inBtauces  of  tho  oiigulfment  t>f  towns  hy  earthcpiakea^  the 
flisH|>pearaii<'e  of  islands  in  the  sea,  and  the  ttinwing  up  of 
otlnirs,  a§  in  the  case  of  ono  which  had  recently  l>f*en  thus 
i*lovat<Hl  in  the  neighlniurhtHid  of  Them^  and  another  near 
Methoue  in  Argolis,  Such  things  as  tJius  take  jdaeo  on  a 
siuull  scah%  lie  argues,  might  equally  ot*enr  on  a  hirge  one; 
an<l  not  only  is  it  jMWsihh^  that  the  Liparfean  Islands  and  the 
PitheeU8*e  (Isehia  and  IVnrida)  may  have  thus  been  thrown 
up  alMjve  the  sea,  liut  it  is  jtruliahh*  that  Sieily  itself,  insteacl  ' 
of  being  broken  otV  fnmi  the  mainhmd  (as  was  the  general 
lielief  in  tuifiqiiity  *)  nuiy  Imve  been  eh>vated  from  the  ^h^pihs 
of  the  sea  by  tlie  11  res  of  JOtua,*  The  geohigicul  sfjecuhitions 
eonttdned  in  this  jMirtioii  of  his  work  show  a  soundness  of  view 
very  unusual  anittng  ancient  writi*rs  on  these  suhiects,  and  are 
referred  U)  with  well-merited  eulogy  by  Sir  i\  Lyelb* 

§  13.  HtralKj  next  pR»ceeds  to  exanune  the  second  book  fjf 
I  Eratosthenes,  in  which  that  author  had  hiid  the  founflations  of 
his  geographical  system;  andiliscusscH  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  inhabited  worhl,  and  the  division  into  three  (continents. 
He  severely  censures  him,  both  here  and  in  other  passages,  for 
having  given  creilence  to  the  fabh'S  of  Pytheas,  an  author 
who!n  he  considers  altogether  nuworthy  of  credit ;  and  he  is 
led  in  consequence  to  reject  entirely  tho  existence  of  Thule, 
and  the  latitude  assigned  to  it  by  Eratosthenes,  who  had  taken 
the  paralkd  of  Thule  for  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  iuhabifcd 
world*  Strabo  on  the  (ither  hantl  assumes  it  to  be  clear! y  naulo 
out  by  recent  investigations  that  lerne  (Ireland),  which  wag 
situated  to  the  north  of  Britain,  was  the  farthest  land  iu  tliat  rlirci'- 
tiun,  and  as  he  supposed  Britain  itself  to  be  extentb^l  Irngthwiso 
opposite  to  itaul,  so  tliat  its  greatest  length  was  about  fjUDO 
stmlia  (500  G,  mib's),  and  its  bnuidth  considerably  less,  wlnlo 
the  island  of  lerne  was  not  more  than  about  4000  stadia  (lOOJ 


M.  8,  f  10,  p.  57.    8oo  Koto  B, 
p.  271, 

*  T!t'    -       ■        V  ••  th  llmk  pcT- 

UHMI  uu  I  KutniUit*,  til 


bf^  tho  oHkIii  nrUui  iminr  of  llh<  t;iuiii, 
tho  oily  lu^xl  tho  btruii  ('R»i7iuv> 

*  l*(iurtttlt'it  of  iituhgy,  vol.  i.  up,  211. 
21.  lOtfi  .  if.t. 
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miles)  from  the  centre  of  Britain,  he  arrives  at  the  result  that 
the  most  northern  limit  of  the  inhabited  world  must  be  brought 
down  very  much  farther  to  the  south  than  the  position  assigned 
to  it  by  Eratosthenes.  As  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  his 
southern  limit — the  parallel  through  the  Cinnamon  Begion 
and  Taprobane — the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  Eratosthenes 
had  greatly  overrated  the  whole  breadth  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  that  love  of  system  and  persistent 
adherence  to  theoretical  conclusions  once  supposed  to  be  estab- 
lished, so  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  that  Strabo,  after  proving, 
as  he  conceives,  the  error  committed  by  Eratosthenes  in  this 
respect,  immediately  adds,  that  having  been  thus  mistaken  with 
regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  known  world,  he  was  necessarily  led 
into  error  with  respect  to  its  length ;  for  that  all  the  bes^  writers 
were  agreed  that  the  length  was  more  than  double  the  breadth. 
As  if  the  proportion  between  the  two  were  not  a  simple  matter 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  measurement  and  calculation! 
It  is  certain  indeed  that  Eratosthenes  had  started  from  the 
same  assumption,  and  had  even  made  additions  to  the  length 
at  each  end  with  the  express  view  of  bringing  out  this  result.'^ 
Of  these  Strabo  rejects  the  addition  at  the  western  extremity, 
where  Eratosthenes  had  supposed  the  projecting  part  of  Europe 
to  extend  beyond  the  Sacred  Promontory  towards  the  west,® 
but  retains  that  belonging  to  India,  concerning  which  he  had 
no  better  information  than  what  he  derived  from  Eratosthenes. 
His  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  known  world  does  not  there- 
fore after  all  difter  materially  from  that  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that  Strabo  throws  out 
the  remarkable  suggestion,  that  besides  the  world  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  inhabited  by  them,  or  by  races 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  there  might  be  other  con- 
tinents or  other  worlds  unknown  to  them.  The  length  of  the 
Inhabited  World  (j}  oLKovfjuepi])  was,  as  he  had  shown,  not  more 


'  See  Chapter  XVI.  p  643. 
■  PoftidoniuB,  as  wo  have  seen,  rc- 
tuTDcd  to  the  old  view  that  the  Sacred 


Promontory  was  the  wc&tommost  point 
of  Europe,  and  Strubo  doubtless  iu  this 
instance  foUowed  his  authority. 
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than  about  a  third  part  of  the  total  circumference  of  the  globe 
in  the  temperate  zone;  it  was  therefore  possible  that  there 
might  be  within  this  space  two  or  even  more  inhabited 
worlds.*  But  these,  as  he  points  out  in  another  passage^ 
would  be  inhabited  by  different  races  of  men,  with  whom  the 
geographer  had  no  concern.  The  manner  in  which  he  in- 
troduces this  speculation  as  something  possible,  and  even 
probable,^  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  philosophic  character  of 
Strabo's  mind.  The  well-known  passage  in  one  of  the  tragedies 
ascribed  to  Seneca^  is  evidently  derived  from  some  such 
suggestion  as  this,  adopted  and  amplified  by  the  imagination 
of  the  poet. 

§  14.  In  his  second  book  Strabo  continues  the  examination 
of  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  discusses  the  various  changes 
introduced  by  him  into  the  map  of  the  world.  Here  ho 
judiciously  takes  his  part  in  opposition  to  many  of  the  attacks 
of  Hipparchus,  especially  to  that  preposterous  distortion  of 
India,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  which  Hipparchus  had 
introduced  anew  into  the  geography  of  those  regions.  In 
regard  to  the  whole  of  Asia  indeed  Strabo  adopted  the  map  of 
Eratosthenes  with  very  little  alteration.  Little  or  nothing 
had  in  fact  been  added  to  the  knowledge  of  those  countries  in 
the  interval,  which  could  affect  the  general  geographical 
outline.  It  was  only  with  regard  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  that  Strabo  had  acquired 
any  more  detailed  information  than  his  great  predecessor, 
and  even  this  was  of  such  an  imperfect  character  that  he  still 
believed  the  Caspian  to  communicate  with  the  northern  ocean, 
as  had  been  asserted  by  Patrocles. 

Equally  little  change  was  he  able  to  introduce  in  the 
general   conception   of  the   continent   of  Africa,  though   ho 

•  i.  4,  §  6,  p.  65.    KoXovfifv  yhip  oIkov-      seoond  of  tlio  two  pjissapos  reforrrttl  to. 
fi4yriv  %y  oiKovfity  ical  yya>pt(ofify'  4y^(-   <       •  Seiioca,  Mrtha,  vv.  87G-380. 
KCTcu  Ji  KoL  iy  rp  axnr}  tifKpdrtft  (wyt)  Koi  V«'nlont  nnuls  (wtijU  wMh, 

iio  oiKOVuivas  ftyat  fl  Koi  irKtlovs,  Qulbiw  (V<^'«miH  vinoula  rvrxnn 

I   ;;    K    c  IQ    «    lift  I  I^xot,  Pt  Ingonw  pjit^'nt  ti'IluM, 

U.  O,  $  13,  p.  110.  .  *,  'IVthy«iiu' nov(H  Jot* ,wt  orUs. 

*  8w€f)  iarl  wieaydy,  ho  enys,  m  the  I  j^ec  »it  tenia  ultima  Thtilo. 
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undoubtedly  possessed  much  more  information  in  detail  con- 
cerning all  the  portions  of  that  country  which  had  been  subject 
to  the  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  Numidia  and  Mauretania. 
But  of  the  western  or  Atlantic  coast  he  knew  nothing  more : 
and  while  he  rejected  the  statements  of  Eratosthenes  con- 
cerning Ceme  and  other  Carthaginian  settlements  on  that 
coast,  he  neglected  (strangely  enough)  to  avail  himself  of  the 
valuable  new  materials,  which  the  voyage  of  Polybius  must 
certainly  have  furnished  him. 

It  was  principally  with  respect  to  Europe,  and  especially 
the  western  and  northern  parts  of  that  continent  that  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  Strabo  was  greatly  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  geographer.  This  he  has  himself  pointed 
out  to  us ;  but  while  it  is  perfectly  tnie  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  geographical  details  of  the  several  coimtries  described, 
and  the  nations  that  inhabited  them,  he  was  so  far  from  having 
acquired  a  correct  geographical  idea  of  their  position  and  rela- 
tions, that  his  general  map  of  Europe  is  even  more  faulty  than 
that  of  his  predecessor. 

§  15.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  lengthened  examin- 
ation into  which  Strabo  enters  of  the  geographical  positions 
assumed  by  Eratosthenes,  and  the  criticisms  of  his  successor 
Hipparchus,  for  the  information  thus  afforded  us  concerning 
their  rival  geographical  systems.  The  results  of  this  have 
been  already  considered.  Some  interesting  notices  are  also 
introduced  parenthetically  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
But  the  discussion  itself  is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and 
serves  to  show  all  the  more  strongly  how  little  real  progress 
could  be  made  in  scientific  geography  so  long  as  all  accurate 
observations  were  wanting.  Strabo  himself  observes  that  not 
only  were  there  no  observations  of  latitude — ^as  determined  by 
the  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  and  the  length  of  the  longest 
day — for  any  part  of  the  mountain  chain  supposed  to  extend 
across  Asia  from  Cilicia  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  but  that 
there  was  the  same  want  of  accurate  knowledge  with  regard 
to  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Thrace,  Illyria, 

VOL.  IL  Q 
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aud  Germany.*  Even  where  oljservatioiis  existed*  tbey  wore 
often  so  defective  iia  to  be  calculated  to  misleiid  rather  than 
to  correct,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  great  tistronomer  Hip- 
parehus  himself  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  griive 
eri-or,  by  assigning  to  Byzantium  the  Siime  latitude  as  Massilia.** 
The  want  of  observations  of  longitude  was  still  more  complete ; 
aufl  the  conclusions  adt»pted  by  Eratosthenes  with  regard  to 
the  distances  from  east  to  w^est  across  the  continent  of  Asia 
were  the  result,  as  Stmbo  repeatedly  tells  us,  of  the  examin* 
ation  and  comparison  of  various  itineraries.*  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  only  means  open  to  the  get»grapher  under  such 
circumstances,  but  the  liability  to  error  wliich  must  always 
exist  in  the  computation  of  distances  from  itinerary  routes 
uncorrected  by  observations,  was  greatly  increased  in  this  ease 
by  the  want  of  any  correct  bearings. 

Still  more  unsatisfactory  is  the  tedious  discussion  that  follows 
of  the  division  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  into  Sphragides  or 
**  Heals  " — a  discussion  whirh  after  all  leaves  us  (as  already 
remarked^)  almost  wholly  ignorant  as  to  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  the  divisions  in  question.  It  is  in  fact  not  so] 
much  an  examination  of  that  part  of  the  system  of  Eratos- 
thenes, tis  of  the  ubjeetiuus  brought  against  (*ertain  portions 
of  it  by  Hipparchus,  and  an  attempt — in  some  instances  cer- 
tainly successful — to  refute  these  objections.  But  such  a 
criticism  of  a  criticism,  where  the  original  work  is  lost  Ui  us, 
naturally  becomes  extremely  obscure,  and  Strabo  has  taken  no 
pains  to  put  his  readers  in  p:>ssession  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  controversy.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
division  iu  consideration,  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  Eratosthenes,  was  certainly  of  a  systematic  character^  and 
would  tlierefore  have  had  considerable  importance  in  its  bear- 
ings on  scientific  geography. 

§  16.  Strabo   next  proceeds  to  consider  the  geographical 
views  of  Posidonius  and  Polybius^  and  in  the  course  of  this 


ii.  I,  p.  71. 
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examination  has  fortunately  preserved  to  us  the  account  given 
by  the  former  of  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus.  This  has 
been  already  fully  considered.®  With  this  exception  these  two 
sections  contain  very  little  of  any  real  value.  A  considerable 
space  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  division  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  into  zones — a  suggestion  said  to  have  origin- 
ated with-  Parmenides,  but  which  was  developed  in  a  more 
systematic  form  by  Aristotle.  It  was  the  latter  who  first 
defined  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by 
modem  geographers.  He  regarded  the  torrid  zone  as  com- 
prising the  space  on  each  side  of  the  equator  as  far  as  the 
tropics:  and  the  two  temperate  zones  as  extending  from  the 
tropics  to  the  arctic  circles.*  It  would  certainly  seem  as  if 
the  great  philosopher  had  here  used  the  term  "arctic  circles" 
in  the  same  sense  as  that  assigned  to  them  by  modem  geogra- 
phers, as  two  fixed  and  definite  circles  on  the  sphere,  analogous 
to  the  tropics.  But  the  ancients  in  general  used  the  term  in  a 
different  sense,  so  that  every  different  latitude  had  its  different 
arctic  circle:^  and  hence  both  Posidonius  and  Strabo  agreed 
in  censuring  Aristotle  for  adopting  as  the  limit  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone  a  boundary  that  was  itself  fluctuating  and  variable. 
The  former  writer  fixed  as  the  limit  the  circle  where  the  visMe 
arctic  circle  coincided  with  the  tropic,  which  is  in  fact  the 
same  thing  that  is  meant  by  the  modem  use  of  the  term  Arctic 
Circle,  and  is  probably  what  was  really  meant  by  Aristotle, 
however  he  may  have  expressed  himself. 

Polybius  had  departed  from  the  established  division  of  the 
earth  into  five  zones,  and  had  maintained  that  there  ought 
to  be  six,  regarding  those  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  extend- 
ing from  thence  to  the  tropics,  as  two  separate  zones.  This 
innovation  is  justly  rejected  by  Strabo,  who  however  evidently 


•  Chapter  XVIII.  p.  75.  and   which  thorefore  separates  those 

•  Strabo,  ii.  2,  p.  94.  i    parallels  which  are  always  above,  from 
'  The  term  **  arctic  circle  "  was  gene-  those  which  are  partly  abiove  and  partly 

rally  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  below  the  hori2on.    Of  course  in  this 

circle  in  the  heavens  parallel  to  the  ,    sense  every  different  latitude  had  a 

eqnator  which  just  touches  the  horizon,  different  arctic  circle, 
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fiiiled  to  see  that  all  suoh  divisions  were  purely  urlntmry,  and 
merely  fixed  as  a  matter  cif  ironvenience.  Hi^  argues  also  at 
eMiisiilerable  length  against  the  extension  of  the  term  "torrid 
zone  "  to  the  whole  space  comprised  between  the  equator  and 
the  tropics,  a  eonsid<!rable  part  of  which,  as  he  p^>ints  out. 
from  Syene  south  to  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  was  not  only 
habitable,  but  known  to  be  inhabited.  The  whole  question 
here  arista  from  his  insisting  on  the  term  ''  torritl  *'  (haK^teav 
fUufj)  as  imjdying  a  region  so  burnt  up  with  heat  as  to  be 
absolutely  uninhabiUiblo :  and  the  only  n-al  interest  in  this 
discussion  is  derivi*d  from  the  manner  in  which  it  illustrates 
the  fixed  conviction  of  geographers  in  the  time  of  Strab<i,  that 
there  wojs  such  a  zone  of  the  earth,  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
excess  of  heat,  just  as  tho  arctic  regions  were  by  excessive 
cold  ;  aucl  which  in  eonscquence  formed  an  insuptTable  barrier 
to  all  exploration  in  that  direction. 

§  17.  Having  thus  tlisposcnl  of  the  gc^jgraphers  that  had  pre- 
ceded him,  Strabo  at  length  proceiMls^  to  explain  the  outline 
of  his  own  views*  which  is  much  tho  most  interesting  part  of 
his  intr*Mluetit»n.  The  astnjnomieul  and  matliematieal  part  of 
his  subject  indeed  he  jwisses  over  very  brielly,  remarking  that 
on  these  snbjects  the  geographer  may  content  himself  with 
ttiklng  for  gmnted  the  conclusions  of  physical  philos^iphers 
and  mathematicians,  and  that  he  does  not  write  for  persons 
imacquainted  witli  the  elements  of  tlioso  seiences.'"*  Thus  ho 
begins  with  assuming  that  the  eiirth  is  sphrTical,  and  sitnate<l 
iu  the  centre  of  the  universe :  he  assumes  also  the  division  into 
five  zones,  and  the  circles  np4in  the  sphere,  which  as  he  j*oints 
out  have  been  derivi'd  from  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies^l 
ilie  equator,  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac,  the  tropics,  and  the  arctic 
circles.*     He  adopts  also  the  measurement  of  the  earth's  cir- 


» iL  5,12,  p.  no. 

ticmdil  \VL  p,  tilU),  ho  c»n- 

vuret    i  :i<^M    (or    dwcUing    at 

Uiat  thu  i*arlU  wiia  a  uphctv  :   a  Uuai 


which  Str:iljo  hauttcilf  tuwnraoa  tia  gtmo* 
luUv  ndtiittifxL 

*  li  in  n^iijMrknUto  thai  \w  hero  i 
the  Utrm  '*»irt'tic  cirt'les**  km  namethin 
i\xtH\  II Till  iht|lnit4^,  j««t  tkM  uvydt^im 
t'litpht^m  di.     He  L'vidiintly  luupTi 
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cumference,  as  determined  by  Eratosthenes :  and  consequently 
his  division  of  each  great  circle  into  sixtieth  parts,  each  con- 
taining 4200  stadia,  which  is  equivalent  to  reckoning  700  stadia 
to  a  degree.*  He  then  points  out  that  the  whole  of  the  habit- 
able world  (17  olKovfievrj),  with  which  alone  the  geographer  has 
to  deal,  is  comprised  within  a  portion  of  the  globe  bounded  by 
two  parallels  of  latitude,  and  two  meridians  of  longitude,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  quadrilateral  space  within  the  northern  hemisphere, 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  temperate  zone  of  that  hemisphere, 
but  occupying  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  whole  extent* 

§  18.  The  form  of  the  habitable  world  he  compares  to  that 
of  a  cloak  (chlamys),  a  comparison  which  appears  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  in  his  time,^  on  account  of  its  upper  or 
northern  portions  being  supposed  to  be  much  more  contracted, 
while  it  spread  out  in  proceeding  southwards.  Its  greatest 
length  he  estimates  at  70,000  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  less 
than  30,000.  The  great  diminution  that  he  introduces  into 
this  last  dimension  proceeds  from  two  causes :  first,  that,  as 
already  stated,  he  discards  altogether  the  existence  of  Thule, 
or  of  any  habitable  land  so  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
regards  Ireland  as  the  most  northerly  of  all  known  lands :  next, 
that  he  rejects  the  latitude  assigned  by  former  geographers  to 
Massilia,  and  brings  it  down  much  farther  to  the  south  than 
its  true  position.  We  have  seen  that  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as 
Hipparchus  and  other  geographers,  agreed  in  placing  Massilia 
and  Byzantium  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude — a  gross  error, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  city  lies  more  than  two  degrees  to  the 


the  tenn  as  equivalent  to  what  he  calls 
elsewhere  "  the  circle  that  bounds  the 
frigid  zone."  k6kKos  AkKos  ro{ntp  iro- 
f>dKKr\Kos  bpl(u>v  r^v  Karv^vyti(vT\v  iy 
Ty  ^ptl(p  fifjLi<T<patpi(ft  p.  112.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  he  elsewhere  (p. 
1 14)  refers  to  as  that  Swov  b  Otpiyhs  rpo- 
ituehs  ipicTiKhs  yivtrat,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  with  what  we  call  in  modem 
usage  the  Arctic  Circle. 

»  Strabo,  ii.  5.  §  7,  p.  113. 

•  Ibid.  }  6.  He  here  applies  to  the 
quadrilateral  space  thus  measured  off  as 


the  boundary  or  frame  enolueing  the 
inhabited  world,  the  descriptive  epithet 
of  <nr6v9vKos:  a  term  used  for  the 
weight  employed  in  spinning,  and  for 
other  circular  and  conical  bodies ;  but 
which  would  seem  hardly  suitable  to  a, 
definite  portion  cut  off  from  a  conoidal' 
surface. 

vriffoi.  Ibid.  Earlier  writers,  especially 
Posidonius,  had  compared  the  form  of 
the  inhabited  world  to  a  sling. 
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north  of  the  latter.  But  Stmh^i,  while  rejecting  the  obaervft- 
tions  on  which  this  conclusion  was  founded,  fell  into  the 
strange  mistake  of  bringing  down  Massilia  still  farther  to  the 
fiontbi  BO  as  actually  to  place  it  as  touch  to  the  south  of  Byzan- 
tium as  it  really  is  to  the  north.  Of  course  the  eftect  of  this 
error  is  to  distort,  to  a  strange  extent,  the  whole  map  of  the 
Jfediterranean*  But  its  influence  upon  the  portion  of  the  map 
of  Europe  to  the  north  is  not  less  unfortunate.  As  Blassilia 
was  a  kind  of  cardinal  position  from  whence  he  measiured  the 
breadth  of  Gaul  across  the  continent  to  the  Korthem  Ocean , 
the  eflect  was  to  bring  down  the  northern  coast  of  Gaul  and  the 
months  of  the  Rhine  t<j  the  same  latitude  with  the  Euxine  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube !  As  at  the  same  time  he  adhered  to 
the  position  erroneously  ascribed  to  Byzantium  by  Hipparehus> 
and  to  the  r*»ceiYed  notion  that  the  mouth  of  the  Borystheues 
was  nearly  due  north  from  Byzantium,  he  phiced  the  mouth  of 
that  river  (which  is  really  eitoated  in  about  4CJ  degrees  of 
N.  latitude)  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  northern  extremity 
of  Britain,  and  supposed  the  Koxolani,  who  in  his  time 
inhabited  the  tracts  adjoining  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Palus 
Jfieotis,  to  be,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  lerne 
(Irehmd)  the  nxost  northerly  peojdo  in  tlie  known  world,* 

So  far  therefore  was  positive  geography  from  having  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  knowhidge  of  nations  and  countries 
which  had  been  undoubtedly  acquired  in  the  interval  of  two 
centuries  from  Eratosthenes  to  8trabo,  that  it  hud  actually 
receded ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  maps  drawn  a(*cording  to  the 
two  systems  will  show  that  that  of  the  older  geogmphor  was,  in 
regard  to  Europe  in  general,  and  especially  the  busin  of  the 
Mediterranean  8ea,  a  much  neiirer  approximation  to  the  truth 
than  that  of  his  successor. 

§  10,  The  reasoning  by  which  Strabo  is  led  to  this  unfor- 
tunate conclusion  is  a  striking  prmrf  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
dola  on  which  geographers  were  accustomed  to  rely,  in  the 
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absence  of  trustworthy  observations.  Taking  for  granted  the 
correctness  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  drawn  by  Eratosthenes 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Strait 
of  the  Columns  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
assumed  to  pass  through  the  Sicilian  Strait  and  the  Island  of 
Khodes,*  he  says  that  "  it  is  generally  agreed  "  that  the  course 
from  the  Columns  to  the  Sicilian  Strait  lies  "through  the 
middle  of  the  sea."  Navigators  were  also  "  generally  agreed  " 
that  the  greatest  width  of  the  sea  from  the  bight  of  the 
Gaulish  GuK  to  the  African  coast  did  not  exceed  5000  stadia. 
Massilia  therefore,  which  was  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the 
inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  must  be  less  than  half  this  distance 
(2500  stadia)  from  the  parallel  in  question.  But  the  distance 
from  Khodes  to  Byzantium  is  not  less  than  4900  stadia :  the 
latter  city,  therefore,  must  be  situated  far  to  the  north  of 
Massilia.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  complication 
of  errors  involved  in  this  argument.  The  main  point  is  the 
assumption  that  the  voyage  from  the  Columns  to  the  Sicilian 
Strait  was  a  direct  course  from  west  to  east,  and  lay  through  the 
middle  of  the  sea  in  so  literal  a  sense  that  it  was  equidistant 
from  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa.  This  great  error  was 
undoubtedly  combined  in  Strabo's  mind  with  tinother,  which 
he  held  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  that  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  did  not  deviate  very  widely  from  a  straight  line, 
instead  of  advancing,  as  it  really  does,  so  far  to  the  north 
between  the  Strait  of  the  Colimins  and  Cape  Bon,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  in  fact  to  hold  a  straight  course  eastward  from 
the  Straits. 

§  20.  He  considers  the  habitable  portion  of  the  world  to 
extend  4000  stadia  (400  G.  miles)  to  the  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes — meaning  probably  the  city  of  that  name  * 
— and   this   parallel   he   conceives  to  pass  to  the  north  of 


•  See  Cliflptcr  XVI.  p.  G29. 

•  ii.  5,  §  8.  p.  115. 

'  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  G31. 
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lerne.  That  island  he  deacribes  as  "barely  habitable  on 
account  of  the  cold,^  and  he  applies  the  same  remark  to  the 
Scythians  inhabiting  tlie  regions  farthest  known  t^t  the  north 
of  the  Rjrj^sthenes.  The  great  c^dd  of  these  countries,  which 
was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time  their  colonies  first 
settled  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  naturally  led  to  the  belief 
of  theii*  being  situates!  much  farther  north  than  they  really i 
are,  and  tended  strongly  to  continu  the  erroneous  idea  of  their 
position  derived  from  mistaken  observations. 

The  southern  limit  he  phices  about  3000  stadia  beyond  i 
Merot^,  or  SOOO  from  Syene,  which  he  takes  i\s  situated  on  the 
trtipic.  This  line  he  considers  m  passing  through  the  land  of 
the  Autt)moli  or  Sembrita*/  and  the  Land  of  Cinnamon ;  and 
regards  the  lands  farther  south  as  uninhabitable  from  excess 
of  heat.  In  regard  to  this  limit  therefore  he  followed  Era- 
tostheneSi  though  for  some  reason,  which  is  not  very  clearly 
explained,  he  placed  it  at  8800  staflia  from  the  equator  instead 
of  83UU,  which  was  the  distance  assigned  by  the  older  geo- 
grapher.* 

§  *21.  Having  thus  considered  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
habitable  worhl  with  reference  to  the  terrestrial  ghilM\  Stralxi 
proceefls  to  show  how  a  map  of  it  is  to  he  laid  down."  This,  tia 
he  points  out,  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  upni  a  globe,  where 
the  curved  lines  of  the  pandlels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of 
buigitude,  are  represented  by  similar  curves.  Hut  as  surh  an 
artiticial  glol>e,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  countries  l>eing  n^pre- 
8eTite<l  in  suffii'ient  detuil,  wonid  require  in  Ite  nnt  h*ss  than 
ten  feet  in  diiimeter,'  and  after  all,  but  a  small  pail  of  it  would 
be  occupied  by  the  geogmphical  representiition  of  known  lands. 


like  Kratngthoncflf  alwiijB  contiinU 
himpf'lf  with  usin^  the  cxprcaaioti  "  tho 
Borysit bones,"  wiOiont  <ktmin^  more 
Hcourately  tlit?  |K»int  rt^ferre«l  to. 

p.  72.  Ag:)On  in  unolher  pjis^iij^  (p, 
115)  \w  speaks  of  it  ub  riccupied  by 
iypimf   r«A«<ii»s  dy^ptiwutii'  koI  koku}!   oJ- 

*  iu5,  §  H,p,  118. 


»  8uo  CliBpter  XVL  Note  0,  p.  664. 

*  it.  5,^  UK  p.  IIG. 

^  It  rtp(jeiir«  tiiai  a  ^lohe  of  ihia  luia 
had  uctuully  btM.^n  conatmctcHi  by  m 
writer  named  CrattB — prnbabjy  the 
Stoic  philoiiophcr  of  the  imme,  better 
known  for  bb  ci>mrat?iitaries  on  Homer 
nm]  Hmiod— to  which  Stnibo  refers  as 
in  something  wtilJ   known  {rr^tpay  xa- 
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few  people  could  procure  one,  and  in  general  they  must  be 
content  with  a  map  on  a  plane  surface.  In  this  case,  as  he 
justly  observes,  all  the  lines  that  are  circles  on  the  globe  must 
be  represented  by  straight  lines,  parallel  with  the  equator  and 
the  meridian  respectively ;  a  proceeding  inevitably  productive 
of  error,  but  which  as  he  conceives  "  will  not  make  much  dif- 
ference;"® an  assertion  somewhat  startling  to  modern  geo- 
graphers, who  are  accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of 
ingenious  contrivances  to  avoid,  or  at  least  diminish,  the  error 
resulting  from  such  a  process,  but  which  was  not  far  from  the 
truth  in  Strabo's  time.  For  the  greatest  error  arising  from 
such  a  mode  of  plane  projection  (to  use  the  modem  phrase), 
would  really  be  trifling  as  compared  with  those  residting  from 
erroneous  estimates  of  distance,  and  the  want  of  any  accurate 
observations  of  latitude  and  longitude.  He  therefore  proceeds, 
as  he  expressly  tells  us,®  throughout  the  rest  of  his  work,  to 
consider  the  countries  6is  represented  on  a  plane  surface  in  the 
manner  above  described.  The  error  of  the  result  would  be 
indeed  comparatively  unimportant  in  separate  maps  of  each 
country,  and  would  only  assume  any  prominence  in  the  general 
map  of  the  Inhabited  World.^  Even  in  regard  to  this,  if  the 
parallel  of  36°  were  assumed  (as  it  certainly  was  by  Strabo,  in 
imitation  of  Eratosthenes)  as  the  fundamental  parallel,  with 
reference  to  which  the  map  was  constructed,  the  error  would 
have  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediteminean ;  while  with  regard  to  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  knowledge  of  them  was  as  yet 
much  too  imperfect  for  such  a  Ciiuse  to  produce  any  appreciable 
effect. 


•  Sioiffti  yhp  fAUCp6v,  ih.v  kvr\  rwv  kIik- 
KtoVf  rwv  re  irctpaXKiiKmv  Koi  T'mv  ^((rrifi- 
fiptvwy  .  .  .  fifdflas  ypdufxafifv,  I.  c.  lie 
aftcrwardtf  sug^CHte  that  the  meridian 
lines  might  bu  drawn  "  a  little  inclined 
towards  one  another  ;  "  but  again  adds 
that  it  is  of  little  consequence. 

»  Ibid.  §  12,  p.  117. 


mends,  such  a  map  were  not  less  than 
seven  feet  in  length.  (I.  c.) 

As  we  sliall  hereafter  see,  even 
Ptolemy,  while  giving  an  elaborate 
mode  of  projection  for  his  general  map, 
was  contented  in  his  special  maps  of 
countries  with  laying  down  his  parallels 
of  latitude  and  longitude  as  straight 


^  It  would  be  the  more  conspicuous  I  linos    crossing    one  another  at  right 
in  this  case,  if,  as  Strabo  himself  rccom-  '  angles. 


^u 
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§  22*  B<?i<ir(^  proceerling  to  describe  the  iliffereiit  parts  of  tlit* 
world  in  detail,  8tnibu  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  whole, 
which  is  instructive  and  cleiirly  expressed.  The  **lidm!tited 
World"  he  considered,  in  common  with  till  preceding  geo- 
graphers, except  Hipparchiis,  to  be  a  VH8t  island,  surnjunded 
on  all  sides  by  the  oceiin,  of  which  the  Caspian  Sea,  i\s  well  as 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  Oulfs,  were  inlets  or  arms.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  and  extensive  of  these  inlets,  as  he  tells 
us,  was  that  which  extended  from  the  CJobinins  of  Hercules  on 
the  west  tu  the  Euxiue  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus  on  the  east.  For 
this  sr*a,— so  familiar  to  modern  geograpliers  by  tlie  name  of 
the  Jlediterranean, — the  (t reeks  had  no  distinctive  name, 
because  it  had  so  long  been  pi'uctit*aUy  the  only  one  known  to 
thLun;  and  8tralx)  can  only  distinguish  it  as  "the  Inner"  or 
"Our**  Sea.'  But  he  was  fully  alive  to  its  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  as  aflording  the  key  to  the  con- 
formatiun  and  arrangement  of  all  the  countries  around  its 
shores,  and  giving  rise  by  its  numerous  arms  and  inlets  to  the 
broken  and  irregular  character  for  wliirh  Enrofie  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  he  justly  regards 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  t>f  its  snperit^r  eivilixatitui  and 
politi(*al  importanee.^  Ho  accordingly  prtteeeds  to  desiTibe  at 
considerable  length  the  form  and  dimensions  i>f  this  8e*i,  as 
well  as  of  its  subordinate  purtion«i,  the  Adriatic,  yEgean,  Pro- 
ptjutis  and  Enxine.  Wo  have  already  seen  how  erroneous 
were  his  conceptions  of  the  general  form  of  the  Mediterranean 
especially  in  regard  to  its  breadth,  and  tlie  relative  jMjeititui  of 
the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Africa.  With  respect  to  its  length  ho 
wtis  better  infornu'd ;  ho  reckoned  12,U0t>  stadia  from  the 
Ctilnmns  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  0000  from  thence  to  the  cuast 
of  t*aria  opprtsite  to  llbodcs,  and  TjOOO  frum  thence  to  the  head 


*  ^  iirrhM  Hal  Kail*  \)^Am  Kiyv^fyij  Q4' 
XsTTo,!}.  5,  §  18,  \K  lUL  In  tlio  nul^ 
MOiiiumi  oxpottitiuu  lie  iicvtr  cftll*  it 
(tUitrwiffct  tlian   h  hoB*   V^*   f*XaTT«, 

tMirrctiiJiJtHUiig  to  the  liitenmui  Mujo  ol 


the  Komtinft,  not  Imvitiit;  n]>|>ArLM)tty 
pnaiecl  into  t'tilllyi^hcd  u^\  uu  wiw  tho 
cRtft*  with  tlu'  Liitiii  niJjit'Uiition. 

*  Ibid.   i>.    122.      wffh%   iLirayra  U   rk 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  This  gives  26,000  stadia  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean;  a  computation  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  followed  Eratosthenes,  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  differs  from  the  truth  by  little  more  than  a  fifth.* 

Many  others  of  his  distances  present  in  like  manner  a  very 
fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  though  almost  invariably 
erring  more  or  less  on  the  side  of  excess.  The  fact  appears 
to  be,  that  deficient  as  the  ancients  were  in  any  mode  of 
measuring  distances  at  sea,  the  rough  estimates  formed  by 
navigators  came  to  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  the  truth 
where  the  distances  were  habitually  traversed.  Hence  their 
approximate  correctness  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
strange  misconceptions  entertained  even  by  such  a  geographer 
as  Strabo  of  the  relative  position  and  configuration  of  the 
countries  that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean. 

§  23.  The  same  remark  applies  still  more  strongly  to  his 
description  of  the  countries  themselves.  Even  with  regard 
to  such  provinces  as  Spain  and  Gaul,  which  he  himself 
describes  as  being  well  known  to  the  geographer  in  his  time, 
since  they  had  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Home,  his 
geographical  conceptions  were  strangely  wide  of  the  truth. 
Thus  he  describes  the  Pyrenees  as  forming  a  continuous  chain 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  a  line  frmn  north  to  south :  and 
having  their  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  Rhine  (!)  *  Again, 
he  not  only  supposed  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent) to  be  the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe,  ignoring 
altogether  the  manner  in  which  the  coast  of  Portugal  projects 
to  the  westward,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus :  but  he  was 
equally  ignorant,  or  negligent,  of  the  still  greater  projection 
of  the  coast  of  Gaul  between  the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and 
Jjoire,  forming  the  great  Armorican  peninsula,  and  he  describes 


*  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  634. 

*  In  dcfiuing  the  Iwuiidaries  of  Gaul 
he  tells  118  that  it  was  limited  on  the 
wc-8t  by  the  PyrcneeB,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Rhine,  which  wais  parallel  with 
the  Pyrenees  (&t^  /acv  ^vfffws  6pi(fi  ra 


nvpriycua  6prij  wpoffowrSfitva  T^f  kKorri' 
pofdfy  0a\dTrris  .  .  .  i-wh  8i  rwy  ioforo' 
Kufu  6  'Prjyos  waf>d\\ri\os  &y  rp  Tlvp^yrfj 
iv.  1,  p.  177.  He  again  repeats  tllo 
same  statement,  ii.  5,  p.  128. 
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the  Gaulish  Gulf  on  the  Ocean  (the  Bay  of  Biscay)  "  as  looking 
towards  the  north  and  towards  Britain."  He  appears  indeed 
to  have  conceived  the  northern  coasts  of  Gaul  as  preserving 
much  the  same  general  direction  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bhine,  and  that  the  four  great  rivers,  the 
Garumna  (Garonne),  the  Liger  (Loire),  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and 
the  Bhine,  pursued  parallel  courses  from  S.  to  N.®  The  mouths 
of  these  rivers  he  describes  as  being  all  of  them  opposite  to 
Britain,  and  consequently  affording  the  most  convenient  places 
of  passage  to  that  island.^  Britain  itself  was  a  great  triangle, 
having  its  longest  side  opposite  to  Gaul,  and  extending  about 
5000  stadia  (500  G.  miles)  in  length,  so  that  its  south-eastern 
promontory  of  Cantium,  or  Kent,  was  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  south-western  to  Aquitania  and  the 
Pyrenees.® 

§  24.  Even  his  ideas  of  the  geographical  position  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  were  still  very  imperfect.  Thougli  in  one  passage 
he  describes  Italy,  according  to  the  popular  notion,  as  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south,'  it  is  evident  that  in  accordance 
with  his  views  concerning  the  position  of  Massilia  and  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  could  not  have  found 
space  for  it,  without  extending  it  much  more  to  the  east 
than  it  really  does,  so  that  he  must  have  given  it  an  elongated 
form,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  it  assumed  on  the  Ptole- 
maic maps,  but  extending  still  more  from  west  to  east,  and 
then  curving  round  at  its  extremity,  so  as  to  descend  to  the 
Sicilian  Strait.  His  notion  of  Sicily  was  still  more  erroneous. 
He  was  of  course  well  aware  of  the  triangular  form  of  the 
island — an  idea  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  period — 
but  he  supposed  the  coast  from  the  promontory  of  Pelorus 
adjoining  the  Sicilian  Strait  to  that  of  Pachynus  to  have  a 
general  direction  from  etist  to  west  instead  of  from  north  to 


•  This  he  expresdly  states  with  re- 
gard to  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire, 
that  tliey  were  both  parallel  with  the 


the  Rhine. 
'  iv.  5,  p.  199. 
'  Ibid.,  and  see  ii.  5,  p.  128. 


Pyrenees  (iv.  2,  p.  190),  and  again  (p.   ;       •  ii.  5,  §  2S,  p.  128. 
192)  that  the  Seine  Vtna  parallel  with 
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south,  while  that  of  Lilybseum  was  brought  down  much  to  the 
south  of  Pachynus,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  about  the  real 
distance  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  The  interval  between  the  two 
he  estimates  at  1500  stadia,  which  considerably  exceeds  the 
truth,  but  not  more  than  do  most  of  his  maritime  distances.* 
This  was  of  course  a  passage  frequently  made,  and  no  great 
error  could  exist  with  regard  to  it:  but  as  Strabo  had  an 
entirely  erroneous  notion  of  the  latitude  of  Carthage,  which  he 
placed  more  than  5]^  degrees  to  the  south  of  its  true  position^ 
he  was  compelled  altogether  to  distort  the  form  of  the  island 
in  order  to  make  it  fit  with  his  assumed  hypothesis,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  well-known  fact  of  its  proximity  to  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

He  must  have  found  himself  in  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  he  gives  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  correctly 
tells  us  that  they  extended  in  a  line  towards  the  south  and 
Africa.^  At  the  same  time  he  estimates  the  distance  from  the 
southern  point  of  Sardinia  to  the  coast  of  Africa  at  2400  stadia, 
a  statement  greatly  exceeding  the  truth,'  and  which,  if  it  be 
added  to  the  measurements  given  of  the  two  islands  and  the 
intervening  strait,  would  give  a  result  considerably  greater 
than  the  whole  breadth  which  he  has  assumed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  became  therefore  necessary  to  place  the  two 
islands  in  a  direction  deviating  materially  from  that  which  he 
has  himself  stated  them  to  occupy. 


*  He  here  (vi.  p.  267)  speaks  of  this 
distance  as  Tov\dxt(rrov  Sfop/xa  M 
ln^{n\Vj  but  adds  the  words  irfpi  Kapx^' 
Z6va :  and  it  is  to  bo  suspected  that  he 
was  really  thinking  not  of  the  shortest 
passage  to  Cape  Hon,  the  nearest  point 
of  Africa  (the  distance  of  wliicli  from 
Lilybaium  is  less  than  80  G.  miles), 
but  of  that  to  C;irtl»uj?e  itself,  which  is 
nearly  40  miles  further. 

'  ^iri/iliic€(9  8'€*Vi  KoX  irapiW't)Koi  crx^" 
Zov  ax  rpt79,  iir\  vSrov  koX  Ai^vrfv  rfrpofi- 


which  cannot,  with  any  reasonable 
allowance  for  vagueness  of  expreBsion, 
be  described  as  paraUel  to  the  other 
two. 

'  The  error  is  in  this  instance  the 
more  surprising  as  the  distance  was 
already  much  more  correctly  given  by 
the  early  geographer  Scylax,  who  states 
that  it  wa:)  a  day  and  a  night's  voyage, 
equivalent,  aocordin?  to  his  mode  of 
computation,  to  1000  stadia,  an  esti- 
mate very  near  the  truth.     (Scylax, 


fi4yai,  V.  2,  §  8.    But  of  the  three  islands       Periplm,  §7.)  See  Chapter  XI.  p.  387, 
here  mentioned, one  is  .l^lthalia  (Elba),       note. 
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§  25.  So  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  the  different  statements  of 
StmlMJ  with  (me  anothor,  and  to  represent  the  Srediterraiieaa  j 
and  the  countries  bordering  its  shores  in  the  positions  which  he 
appears  to  have  conceived  them  as  occupying,  that  it  has  been 
supposed  he  did  not  himself  attempt  to  rej) resent  them  on  a 
map,  and  was  content  to  adopt  the  map  of  the  worhl  as  settled 
by  Eratosthenes,  pointing  out  and  correcting  certain  errors 
in  it  by  verbal  criticism.  But  this  seems  most  improbable, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  gives  j 
directions  for  the  construction  of  such  a  map,  so  as  to  enable! 
any  of  his  readers  to  frame  one  for  themselves.  It  is  far  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  drew  out  a  map  of  the  world,  bused 
for  the  most  part  upon  that  of  Eratosthenes  (fi'om  whose  system 
as  a  whole  he  did  not  deviate  widely),  but  introdncing  such 
corrections  and  alterations  as  ho  deemed  necessary,  where  he 
had,  or  supptjsed  that  he  had,  better  information  than  the  older 
geographer,  Jiut  in  so  doing  where  he  found  the  data  fui^ 
rdshed  him  by  previous  authors  at  variance,  or  even  contra- 
dietory  with  one  another,  he  would  probably  settle  the  matter 
in  a  summary  manner  by  some  compromise  satistactory  to  his 
own  mind. 

How  little  indeed  he  aimed  at  anything  like  geographioal  | 
accuracy,  and  iiow  vague  were  the  statements  upon  which  he 
had  to  rely  can  hardly  be  bt?tter  shown  than  by  taking  an 
island  so  well  known  as  that  of  Cn^te^  the  position  of  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  all.  He  tells  us,  first,  that 
according  to  Sitsicrates,  who  was  considered  by  Apollodoms 
to  be  the  most  accurate  writer  concerning  the  island,  it  was 
more  than  2300  stadia  in  length :  while  Hieronymns  gave  the 
leuirth  as  ^inlv  2000  stadia,  and  Arteuiidorus,  wliu  reckoned  the 
circtmiference  as  only  4100  stadia,  must  have  made  the  length 
much  less.*     Again,  in  regard  to  its  position  with  relation  to 


•  Strubo,  X.  pp.  474,  175.  All  these 
itateraeaU  grciitly  excoixl  tlie  triilh. 
Tbe  actual  btigtti  1:1  f  llie  bliii^K  &a 
measured  on  a  map  m  .1  (liruct  litio, 
doae  oot  exceeil  HO  G.  miles*  or  HOO 
itmlifi*    Tht'  fstiioatea  pitod  by  Hlrubo 


were  donbtb^sa  fi'mnded  on  itiiwrary 
meaaurcmients^  which  wotild  have  bepn 
parLiciilarly  falbwioue  in  the  case  of  an 
ifciluiid  of  90  mggcd  and  niouutajiious  a 
characier. 


i^'t-  ?-■   ii?«.«^  Mr  ^   i*'*'^ 
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was  well  acquaintofl  mth  its  leading  geographical  featxu'es :  the 
great  rivers  that  traversed  it  from  east  to  west,  the  Bfetis 
(Oiiadftlquivir),  the  Alios  (rTimdiaiia),  the  Tagns,  the  Thiriiis 
(Doufo),  and  the  Miniiis  (Miiiha):  as  well  as  the  Iberus  or 
Ebro,  which  however  he  considered  aa  haviBg  its  course 
pariilkd  with  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees*  and  conaequently 
flowing  from  N.  to  S.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro,  and  parallel  with  the  ryrenees,  wasarhain  of  nionntains 
io  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Idubeda^and  which  he  describes 
as  containing  the  sources  of  the  Tagus  and  Durios.  Fmni  the 
nnddle  of  this  range  branches  off  another  calleil  Orosfteda 
which  trends  to  the  westward,  and  nltiniately  takes  a  turn  to 
the  south.  Beginning  at  first  with  bills  of  moderate  elevation, 
it  gradually  rises  in  height  till  it  joins  the  range  that  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Ba?tis  from  the  coast  near  JIalaca  (the  ISierra 
Nevada),  which  he  regarded  as  the  main  continuation  of  this 
central  chain,  w  liile  other  parallel  ridges  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Bffitis  contained  the  mines  for  which  Spain  was  so  famous. 
The  Anas  and  the  Bietis  had  their  sources  near  one  another 
in  the  range  of  Orospeda :  they  are  correetly  described  as 
flowing  at  fii'st  to  the  west  and  then  turning  off  more  towards 
the  south*  Imperfect  as  is  this  outline  of  the  physicid  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  it  shows  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  country,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  manner  in  which  those  features  determine  the  character 
and  conformation  of  its  different  regions. 

§  2,  The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
adjoining  the  Ocean,  he  correctly  describes  as  occupied  by 
a  tract  of  mountainous  country,  extentling  from  the  headland 
of  Neriiim  (Cape  Finisterre)  to  the  extremity  of  the  Fyrenees : 
and  the  nations  inhabiting  this  quarter,  the  Callaici,  x\sturcs 
and  Cantahri,  which  had  but  lately  been  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Kfune,  were  still  lawless  and  predatory  tribes, 
living  in  a  seini-barbarous  condition.  The  account  given  of 
their  habits  of  life  and  customs,  which  must  have  been  taken 
by  Strabo  fr^im  prf»vious  writers,  mny  prol>ably  refer  to  a  period 
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aewliiit  earlier  than  that  at  which  ho  wrote,  hut  it  is  at  all 
rents  curirni^  and  interesting*  Some  of  their  peculiarities 
were  indeed,  as  he  himself  remarks,  common  also  to  the  Gauls 
as  well  as  to  the  Thracians  and  8eythians,*  and  were  probably 
inherent  in  their  mode  oi  life  and  the  stage  of  semi-oivilizatiou 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  rather  than  belonging  to  them 
B8  A  race.  The  Lusitaniana  on  the  west,  twm  the  promontory 
of  the  Artabri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  partook  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  same  charaeteri^tics^  even  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  and  fertile  districts  having  gradually  been  compelled 
the  continued  incursions  of  their  ruder  neighbours  to  adopt 
leir  warlike  and  desultory  habits :  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
[ither  province,  as  it  had  long  been  called,'  occupying  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  were  in  a  much  more  civilized 
ate,  and  even  the  (Jeltiberian  tribes  of  the  interior,  which 
cost  the  Bcjraans  such  repeated  and  long  continued  efforts 
subdue  them,  were  gradually  settling  down  under  the  in- 
luence  of  Roman  civilization  and  of  the  numerous  Roman 
Dlonies  that  had  been  established  among  them.  The  province 
Ba^tica  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  occupied  principally 
the  Turdetani  in  the  valley  of  the  Baetis,  and  the  Bastelani 
etween  them  and  the  sea  coast,  wiis  not  only  completely 
iquil  and  civilized,  but  had  become  Bomanized  to  such  an 
ttent  as  to  have  ahnost  entirely  l<iid  aside  the  use  of  the 
Itive  language,  and  adopted  Latin  in  its  stead.* 
This  result  wUvS  mainly  owing  to  the  great  natural  fertility  of 
ie  coimtry.  8tral>o  can  indeed  hardly  find  words  to  express  his 
imiration  of  the  richness  of  Turdetania,  the  modem  Andalusia, 
jfhich  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  proverbial  for  its  wealth, 
ader  the  name  of  Tartessus,^  and  h|Ml  continued  to  enjoy  the 


I*  iii.  4,  p.  IGri. 
'  The  diatirvetiott  between  the  two 
jrmoe»  hud  been  establiatied  ftom  an 
rlj  perind,  and  still  subsisted  in  the 
jie  of  Stni>»o  I  iiL  4,  p.  166),  though, 
\  h€  Qbt^rveSf  the  political  Hmits  of 
diviiiDOA  llnctiiitted  trom  time  to 

hut'.  IK 


'  Sta^l3o,  ill.  2,  p,  151. 

*  Bee  the  well-known  pASBftge  of 
Herodotus  (i,  163),  and  thoso  quoti?d 
frtim  othef  writers  by  8tmbo  (iii.  2, 
§  13,  pp,  150,  151).  In  Shmbo'i  tiiao 
the  name  bud  become  quite  obiolote^ 
and  he  himaelf  points  oot  it9  fluotuiiting 
and  uncertain  n«e  by  earlier  writorSy 
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some  of  vtham  appliwl  it  to  the  whole 
oouiiijy*  stjuu!  to  a  town»  some  *to  ri 
rivor*  The  lant  waa  uu  quest  ion  ably 
the  same  wilh  the  Bsatis  ur  Guadal- 
quivir, 

*  So  highly  wns  the  wool  of  thig 
part  of  BpaiD  vultied,  that,  o^^he  a&sures 
111,  rfttofi  for  breetiiiig  purposes  bad 
htsm  known  to  fetch  ae  mueh  oh  a  talvut 
enoh. 

*  iiL  2,  §  6,  p.  145. 


*  BtralK).  iiL  2,  §§  8-10,  p.  146.  It 
in  rtieusing  to  find  him  tinticing  amnng 
otber  aiivatitag«8  of  TuriletuniiL,  its 
freedom  from  Eilldostructivi*  wild  1>easts 

which  abounded  so  much  in  all  parts 
of  Bpedn  as  to  do  great  damage  to  ^e 
crope.  They  were  kiltei  by  means  of 
ferrets  (^oAaj  iiypidi\  the  use  of  wliieh 
he  doflcribes  exactly  as  it  is  praotiued 
at  tln'  present  day  (Hx  §  0).    Ho  rtdatcs 


I 


same  prc-eminenco  under  the  Flioeiiiciaiis,  Carthaginians,  and 
Romans.  It  not  only  produced  com,  wine,  and  oil  in  great 
abundance,  but  wool  of  first-rate  excellence,^  honey,  wax,  pitch, 
kennes,  and  vermilion  (cinnabar) ;  while  the  sea-coast  furnished 
salt^fish  in  qnautities  equal  to  that  of  the  Euxine.  The  mouths 
of  the  rivers  and  the  estuaries  formed  by  the  action  of  the  tides 
gave  peeuliar  advantage  iVir  the  export  of  those  various  com- 
modities :  iienco  au  active  and  constant  trade  was  carried  on, 
and  the  ships  of  Tnrdetania  that  Siiiled  from  thence  to  Dicae- 
archia  and  Ostia^ — the  two  ports  of  Rome — were  the  largest  of 
all  that  were  seen  in  those  great  centres  of  commerce/ 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  varied  sources  of  wealthy  Strabo 
dwells  aliove  all  upon  the  extraordinary  mineral  riches  of  this 
favoured  tract.  In  this  respect  indeed  the  south  of  Spain 
enjoyed  a  reputation  in  ancient  times  similar  to  that  of  Mexico 
or  Pern  down  to  our  own  day.  Gold,  silver,  brass  (copper),  M 
and  iron  were  found  in  quant ities»  as  well  as  of  a  quality, 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Gold  was  not  only 
obtained  by  digging,  but  by  simple  washing.  The  other  metala 
were  all  derived  from  mines ;  and  these  were  worked  prin- 
cipally in  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Btetis,  and 
extending  from  thence  towards  New  Carthage :  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  silver  mines  being  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bt)urhood  of  that  city.  In  the  time  of  P<dybius  these  had 
given  employment  to  40,000  workmen,  and  were  said  to  have 
yielded  25,1)00  drachms  (about  £900)  a  day ;  but  in  Straki's 
time  the  mines  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  persons, 
and  the  prtjdnci.*  had  apparently  fallen  oftV^ 


I 


I 
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§  3.  It  is  remarkable,  that  throughout  his  description  both 
of  the  natural  productions  and  physical  peculiarities  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  it«  inhabitants,  Strabo 
appears  to  have  relied  almost  exclusively  upon  Greek  autho- 
rities, his  statements  bc*ing  derived  principally  from  Polybius, 
Artemidnrus,  and  Posidonius.  He  indeed  speaks  in  one 
passage*  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  the  Roman  writers  in 
general,  whom  he  accuses  of  doing  little  but  copy  the  Greeks ; 
but  it  seems  impossible  that  their  historians,  in  relating  their 
It mg-eontinued  wars  with  the  Spaniards,  should  ntjt  have  con* 
tributed  many  facts  to  the  geography  of  the  ct>nntry.  The 
construction  of  roads  in  all  directions  through  Spain,  and  the 
itineraries  which  must  certainly  have  existed  in  his  day  of  the 
stations  and  distances  along  these,  would  also  have  furnished 
most  valuable  nuiterials  to  a  geographer  that  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate them.  But  no  attempt  is  made  by  Strabo  to  turn  to 
account  these  sources  of  information.  The  only  instance  in 
which  he  especially  refers  to  the  Roman  campaigns  is  that  of 
D.  Bnitus  CulUiiciis  aguinst  the  Lusittmians,  and  the  parti cidars 
of  this  he  probably  learnt  from  Polybius.'  Even  where  he 
adverts  to  the  construction  by  the  Eoraann  of  a  great  highway 
from  the  Pyrenees  through  Tarraco  and  Saguntum  to  the 
frontiers  of  Ba^tica,  and  thence  on  to  Corduba  and  Gades,  he 
gives  no  account  of  the  distances ;  and  contents  himself  with 
telling  us  that  Julius  Cec^sar  accomplished  the  journey  from 
Borne  to  his  camp  at  Obulco  on  his  way  to  Munda  in  twenty- 

ren  days.^ 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  names  of  towns  and  of  the  native 


on  this  cMi'casioii  tbo  WGll-lmowD  atory 
of  the  mbabit»nU  of  the  GymDoaiaD 
Liknds  (Ivixtt  and  Fonaenl^rii),  Imviug 
Bent  a  deputation  to  the  Romanigovern- 
meut  to  represent  that  they  were  nbso* 
Itttely  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the 
multitude  of  t hese  an  imiilB.  Wbiit  hiip- 
pened  in  the  island  of  Porto  Baato 
■il«r  ita  difioavery  by  the  Portngtiefle 
■bowi  Ihftt  this  may  have  been  no 
«Uigg«tiitioii. 


Mbid.4.  p.  166, 

'  iii.  3,  p.  152.  Thri  rAmpaigna  of 
D.  Bnitii«  againBt  the  Luj^itanians  and 
Calla'id  or  GallieciaDS,  by  which  lie 
earned  the  gumame  of  OaUaicua,  took 
place  in  a.o*  138-1 35,  a  few  years  only 
Defore  Polybiui  wiw  in  Spain  with  hia 
friend  Sclpio  during  the   Kmnaaime 

•  iii.  4,  §  0,  p.  IGO. 
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tribes  in  Spuin,  Stmbo  has  made  a  jiiclicious  selection,  and 
must  have  followed  gooil  authorities,  as  almost  all  the  names 
he  mentions  are  well  known  from  other  sources,  and  must  have 
been  places  of  stime  importance.  At  the  same  time  he  avoids 
the  error  into  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  subsequently  fell,  of 
loading  their  pages  with  obscure  and  insignificant  names.  He 
indeed  adds  some  judicious  remarks*  on  the  proncness  of 
geugraphie4il  as  weE  as  historical  writers  to  l»estow  the  title  of 
towns  and  cities  on  places  that  were,  in  fact,  mere  villages.  It  ■ 
was  thus  that  sume  writers  asserted  that  there  w^ere  more  than 
a  thousand  eiiies  {iroXei^)  in  Spain  ;  and  even  Polyhins  affirmed 
that  Tiberius  Gmcclius  took  or  destroyed  three  hundred  eities 
in  Celtiberia  alone.  This  exaggeratiouj  as  he  points  out,  was 
the  more  inexcusable  in  the  case  of  Spain,  as  the  inhabit-ants  of 
the  interior  for  the  most  part  lived  wholly  in  villages,  and  the 
barren  and  rugged  character  of  the  country  was  ill  adapted  to  M 
the  formation  of  towns. ^ 

§  4,  In  the  hist  section  of  the  third  book  Strabo  treats  of  the 
islands  adjacent  to  Spain,  and  describes  at  some  length  the  ■ 
Bah-aric  Ishuids,  as  well  as  the  neighlHmriug  Pityusa?,  both  of 
which  were  in  his  day  well  known :  the  former  especially 
having  received  two  Roman  colonies.  He  then  gives  a  long  * 
iiccount  of  Gadeira  (Gades),  which  was  still  at  this  period  one 
of  the  most  important  emporia  of  commerce  in  the  world ;  and 
enters  into  somewhat  idle  disquisitions  as  to  its  relations  with 
the  fabulous  island  of  Erytheia,  the  al>ode  of  king  Gerj^ones. 
In  conclusion,  be  mentions  the  celebrated  Cassiterides,  which 
he  describes  as  ten  in  number,  lying  close  together,  but  far  out 
to  se^  to  the  north  of  the  port  of  the  Artabri,  from  which  they 
ware  separated  by  a  wider  extent  of  sea  than  that  between  Gaul 


•  Strabo,  iiL  4,  §  i:\  p.  163.  [ 

*  It  Beems  stmoge  to  uh  nt  fir»t  to  | 
find  the  bmad  oom-growing  pluina  of  , 
OM  aud  New  CiLBtLle  incl tided  in  tliia  \ 
eiiamcter,  aa  wild  and  burrcn  regionw,  ' 
pupportini^  bnt  a  ficauty  populution.  | 
But,  tlit?ir  inclement  diomtt)  was  alone 
tiuQIcHint  Uy  produce  iXda  'unpTt^aaicm  to 


a  Greek  or  ItaUon,  and  evan  at  tbe 
preiient  diiy  a  reeeiit  writer  sp!>aki»  of 
**  the  traekh^Hd,  lonely^  wind-blown 
plainfl  *'  of  Cflutde  as  much  exposed  to 
drought,  notwitljiit^inding:  the  fertility 
of  the  Boil,  and  thinJy-ptflpled  in  con- 
iM3t|Uenoe. 
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and  Britain.^  The  inhabitants  are  described  as  wearing  long 
black  garments,  and  walkinf^  alxait  with  lunpj  wands  in  their 
hands,  looking  like  the  Fnries  uf  tragedy.  They  traded  in  tin 
and  le4id,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  pottery,  salt,  and 
bronze  vessels.  The  trade  with  these  ishands  had  lur  a  long 
time  been  confined  to  the  Phtenicians  from  Gades,  but  had 
been  opened  ont  to  the  Romans  by  P.  Crassus,  who  visited 
them  in  person,  and  from  that  time  the  intercourse  was  carried 
on  briskly.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  says  nothing,  either  here  or  else- 
where, of  the  proximity  of  the  Tin  Islands  to  Britain:*  he 
S€*enas  to  have  regarded  them  only  with  n^forenee  to  Spain,  and 
in  connexion  with  Gades,  from  whence  the  trade  with  them  had 
originally  been  carried  on. 

§  5,  The  fourth  Inmk  is  devoted  to  OauL  Britain  and  the 
Alps.  His  ideas  concerning  the  form  and  position  of  Uuul 
have  already  l>een  explained,  and  we  have  seen  how  widely 
tliey  departed  from  the  truth.  But  erroneous  as  were  his 
notions  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense,  he  was,  as  in  the  case 
of  Spain,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the 
country,  the  nations  that  inhabited  it*  and  the  main  geogra- 
phical  features  that  dotemiined  its  eynf(>rmation.  Besides  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  he  describes  the  Cemmenns  (Cevenues) 
as  a  chain  of  mountains,  branching  oflf  from  the  Pyrenees,  at 
right  angles,  and  extending  to  the  centre  uf  Gaul,  where  it 
gmdually  sank   into  the  plain.     He  mentions  also  the  Jura, 


'  ill  5,  §  11,  p.  175.  al^  U  Kottit*- 
piBts  5#'ica  fLfv  f I<ti,  K^ttTai  V  iyyvs  oXAtJ- 
Kttt^  irphi  tiptcrov  iiwh  rou  fifv  ^ Kpro^pufV 
Kifutrot  vtKdy^a^. 

'  JhiiL  p.  170.  It  fRn  scarcely  be 
dofubted  tli&t  tLifl  Piibliik^  Oas^us  is 
the  tame  &9  the  lieutenant  of  Oie^fur, 
who  subdued  the  Armuricao  tribes  in 
Gaul,  and  yUit^  the  Bhort^^  of  the 
W««t«m  Ooean  (Ccesar,  B,  G.  ii.  34  ; 
but  it  in  Btnnge  that  if  Strabo  hud 
mece^  to  the  irifonniition  wbicli  he  col- 
lected, he  aliuuld  btill  c<iiiiRrt  tbc  Cns- 
■iteridea  with  Bpaiti,  lunU-iulof  (iaitl  or 


Britain. 

*  It  mftv  be  rc'tncMnbercd  that  no  mea- 
tion  of  the  Cuiisileridea  ia  found  iu 
CiBsar.  In  anotlier  fin^eaigt*  ifitleed  (ii* 
5.  p.  120).  Stralw  b^tcaks  of  thcni  U3 
lying  in  the  ofu'D  eeu  north  of  the 
Artii^ri.  '"in  about  tlie  same  Ijititude 
as  BritaiD :  *'  tnitroi  ittKayteu^  leari  rh 
BpfTTaym6v  ir«t  KkifUL  ISpii^fvai,  the 
aoQth^n  estem  an^le  of  whieb  he  re- 
garded as  facing  tlie  Pyroueee !  But 
thin  very  phnise  uvideotly  excludes 
thti  «np^»oi>i!iou  llmt  they  were  iu  it» 
imuiediiile  vieinitv. 
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under  the  oamo  of  lourasios,  and  descriheg  it  as  separating  tho 
Helvetii  from  the  Seqiuiiii,  \vlit>  inlialjitt'tl  the  region  known  in 
modpm  times  as  Franehe  Comte.^  With  the  Rhone  and  its 
tributaries  he  was  well  aeqoainted,  and  describes  very  eor- 
reetly  the  confluence  of  the  Dubis  (Doubs)  with  the  Arar 
(Saone),  and  that  of  the  latter  river  with  the  Ehone,  but  he 
erroneuosly  supposed  both  the  Arar  and  the  Dulns— as  well  as 
the  Sequana  (Seine) — to  take  their  rise  in  the  Alps — showing 
how  vague  was  his  knowledge  of  the  rehitions  of  the  different 
mountain-chains  in  this  part,  of  Gaul.®  He  was  jamihar  also, 
as  already  mentiuned,  with  the  great  rivers  that  flowed  into 
the  Ocean — ^the  Garonne,  Loire,  and  Seine — all  of  whieh  he 
conceived  to  flow,  in  a  general  way,  from  south  to  north, 
parallel  with  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrt-nees.  And  he  was  fully 
alive  to  the  remarkable  advantages  derived  by  Gaul  from  the 
facilities  of  internal  communication  afforded  by  these  rivers, 
which  approached  so  near  to  each  other  that  a  very  short 
passage  o\ er  land  v^us  needed  fri>ni  the  Saone  to  the  Seine  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Loire  on  the  other,' 
These  faeilities  w(^re  in  his  time  turned  extensively  to  account : 
and  a  flourishing  transit  trade  was  carried  on  from  the  ports  on 
the  Ocean  to  those  of  Narbo  and  Massilia  on  the  Mediter* 
ranean*  Bnrdigala  (Bordeaux)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne 
was  already  an  ini|>ortant  emporium  of  trade.  The  names  of 
the  sea  ports  at  the  mouths  of  the  other  two  great  rivers,  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  Strabo  has  unlbrtunately  omitted  to  men- 
tion* Corbilo,  which  had  formerly  been  the  chief  port  on  the 
Loire/  had  in  his  time  ceased  to  exist, 

§  6.  His  description  of  the  Roman  Province,  or  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  as  it  was  now  beginning  to  be  calle^I,  is  minute  and 
accurate,  and  he  clearly  points  out  the  difference  of  its  climate, 
whieh  distinguished  it  from  other  parts  of  Gaul,  and  more] 
nearly  approached  to  that  of  Italy."    With  the  rest  of  Gaul  his 


»  IT.  3. 9  4,  p.  193. 

•  IV-3J2,  p,  192. 
^  iv.  L  §  H.  p.  189. 

•  PolTb.  ap.  Slrub.  iv.  2,  J  1,  p,  190. 


Bee  Chapter  XVIL  p.  10. 

•  iv.  p.  178.     ThtJ  whole  of  the  Nir- 
boiiitiB  (be  Bavfi)    procluc^a  ihe  eame  • 
frujl^  ns  Italy.     But  ufi  ycti  udTanoe  to  { 


&WOT*  % 
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acqunmtance  was  comparatively  snperfieial,  but  he  had  here 
an  excellent  authority  before  him  in  Ca?sar,  of  whose  Com- 
mentaries he  made  great  use,  and  whom  he  generally  follows 
in  regard  to  the  names  and  divisions  of  the  Craulish  tribes.  A 
more  recent  authority  was  indeed  available  in  his  time  in  the 
inscription  on  the  altar  at  Lyons  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus 
by  the  combined  nations  of  Gaul,  and  which  bore  the  names  of 
sixty  tribes  or  states  (civitates).*  But  Strabo  does  not  appear 
to  have  derived  any  assistance  from  the  materials  furnished 
by  this  document.  Nor  do  wo  find  him  making  any  use, 
for  the  purposes  of  his  geographical  description,  of  the  lines  of 
road  which  the  Komans  hatl  already  constructed  through  the 
country :  though  he  himself  teUs  us  that  Agrippa  had  made 
four  such  lines  of  highway,  all  proceeding  from  Lugdunum 
(Lyons)  as  a  centre.  The  first  of  these  proceeded  through  the 
Ceveniies  to  the  Sautones  and  Aquitania;  the  second  led  to 
the  RKine;  the  third  to  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  adjoining  the 
territory  of  the  Bellovaci  and  iimbiani ;  and  the  fourth  to  the 
Narbonitis  and  the  neighliourhood  of  Massilia.^  From  thence 
another  line  branched  ofif  by  Tarasco  to  Nemaiisus  and  Narbo, 
and  thence  U)  the  piissage  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  last  he 
describes  minutely,  as  well  as  another  branch  proceetling  from 
Tai'asco  through  the  land  of  the  Vocontii  to  Ebrodunum 
(Enibrun),  and  thence  over  the  Mont  GeneTre  to  Ocelum  in 
Italy.^  This  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes 
over  the  Alps.  But  his  accurate  details  concerning  these 
roads  through  the  lioman  province,  which  had  existed  long 
before,  render  the  absence  of  them  in  regard  to  the  great 
central  lines  the  more  striking. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 


the  north,  flnd  to  Montit  CemmenUB, 
the  countiy  ccaHi-B  to  produce  oUves 
and  figs,  thongb  other  tliingB  Btill  grow. 
Aa  you  adviincti  farther,  Um  viue  nUo 
does  not  rendily  ripen  Us  fruit*  But 
the  whole  country  Ixars  corn,  millelf 
tcoms,  and  aU  kinds  of  ctittlc. 

*  btn!t*o,  iv.  3,  §  2.  \k  lli2.    This 


attar  is  again  referred  to  hj  Dion  Cm- 

Bim  (liv.  32),  by  SuetoniiiB  (Claud,  2% 
and  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  L  v.  44),  Unfortu- 
nately no  nxjord  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  the  inseribed  nanieB. 

-  iv.  C,  §  11,  p.  208. 

*  IV.  1,  §  8.  pp.  178.  17y. 
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Gaiil  adjoining  the  Ocean  was  very  imperfect :  the  vagueness 
and  generality  of  his  notices  of  this  part  of  the  eoiiutrj'  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  detailed  accuracy  of  his  description  of 
the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees* 
The  only  exception  is  with  regard  to  the  Veneti,  of  whf>se 
naval  power  and  the  construction  of  their  ships  he  gives  a  full 
account ;  but  this  is  taken  directly  from  Cfesar/  Of  the  other 
Annorican  tribes  he  mentions  only  the  Osismii,  whom  he  iden- 
tifies with  the  Ostimii  of  Pytheas,  and  states  that  they  dwelt 
upon  a  promontory  projecting  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
sea,  but  not  to  the  extent  maintained  by  that  writer,  and  those 
who  followed  him.  It  is  evident  that  Strabo  had  here  uo 
correct  informatiouj  and  liad  no  idea  of  tlie  real  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  Armorican  promoutory.  He  apparently  con- 
ceived the  Veneti,  who,  as  ho  learned  from  Ca*sar,  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  Britain,  to  be  situated  opposite  to 
that  island.^ 

§  7.  With  regard  to  the  division  of  Graul  he  begins  by  stating ^ 
in  accordance  with  Caesar  that  it  was  divided  into  three 
nations,  the  Aqnitanians,  the  Celt^  or  Gauls  properly  so  called, 
and  the  Belga\  The  Aqnitanians  were,  as  he  justly  observes, 
a  wholly  distinct  people  from  the  Celts,  and  more  nearly 
resembled  the  Iberians.  In  this  ethnographical  sense  they 
were  bounded  by  the  Garonne  to  the  north :  but  in  the  reor- 
ganisation of  Gaul  by  Augustus,  that  emperor  had  extended 
the  limits  of  Aquitania  to  the  Loire,  thus  uniting  fourteen 
tribes  of  Celtic  origin  with  the  Aqnitanians  properly  so  called. 
The  rest  of  Gaul  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Lng- 
dunensis  and  Belgica :  but  Strabo  differs  from  all  other  writerai 


*  iv.  4,  §  1,  p.  194.  Compure  Caj^ar, 
B.  G,  V.  13. 

*  Strabo,  iv.  4,  §  L  He  may  in  part 
liftve  been  misled  by  Ceesar'a  oxpresiiioD, 
where,  after  eD^irtBratiDg  the  mjiritime 
natioQB  that  sent  auxiliary  forc<*ft  to  the 
Veneti^  including  the  O^iBmii  and 
Leiovii,  as  weU  as  the  Morini  And 
Menapiii  he  acldy,  *'auxiliu   vi.  Brit- 


annia, qnm  oonira  em  rtgione$  pasita 
f^iti,  urcesstmt  **  {B.  O.  iii.  5),  Thore  is 
nothing  in  Cfe^r  to  ^how  whotber  ho 
wna  acquaintGd  with  the  conflgyTalioii 
of  the  cuiiiib  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy ;  ho  twice  raeiititms  the  name 
of  the  Osiiemu  amonp:  the  ArmoricftTi 
tribes,  but  with  do  further  iDdication 
of  their  i*«>Bition  {B,  G.  iu'M;  vii.  75). 


BTHABO:   EUEOPE. 
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in  extending  the  latter  province  along  the  shores  of  the  Oeean 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  Loire,  so  as  to 
include  the  Venoti  and  Osismii  among  the  Belgic  tribes,*  This 
is  probably  an  error,  but  Strabo  himself  remarks  that  the  geo- 
grapher does  not  require  tf>  take  much  pains  with  regard  to 
the  merely  political  and  administrative  divisions  of  countries 
where  these  do  not  coincide  with  natural  boundaries. 

His  account  of  t}ie  manners  and  customs  of  the  Gauls,  as 
well  as  of  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  taken  almost 
entirely  from  Ceeaar,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  circum- 
stfmces  of  more  dubious  authenticity,  which  he  derived  from 
Posidonius,  Artemidorus,  and  other  trreek  authorities.  He 
adds  however  that  the  Gauls  were  rapicDy  becoming  civilized, 
and  imitjiting  the  Roman  manners,  as  well  as  adopting  their 
language.  This  change  had  already  taken  place  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Rt>man  province,  or  Narbonitis,  where  the  native 
tribes  had  been  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Massaliots, 
and  begun  even  to  devote  their  attention  to  literature  and 
study  :  and  it  was  from  tlieuce  extending  itself  by  degrees  into 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  GauL^ 

§  8,  Of  Britain  he  had  very  little  knowledge  beyond  what 
he  derived  from  Cffisar,  We  have  already  seen  that  he  erro- 
neously conceived  the  south  coast  of  Britain  to  extend  opposite 
to  that  of  Cxaid,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  that  the  interval  was  throughout  much  the  same,  so  that 
the  distance  was  not  much  greater  fr(*m  the  mouths  of  the 
Garonne  and  the  Loire  than  from  those  of  the  Seine  and 
Rhine.  But  the  nearest  point,  he  correctly  adds,  was  from  the 
Portus  Itius,  in  the  land  of  the  Morini,  from  whence  CVesar 
Bailed  on  his  expedition  to  the  island :  the  distance  at  this 
point  being  only  320  stadia.  It  is  strange  however  that  ht* 
altogether  rejects  the  statements  of  Caesar  with  regard  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  island,  and  regards  the  side  opposite  to 
Gaul  —  the  length  of  which  he  estimates  at  the  utmost  at 


*  6teabo»lc. 


'  iv.  h  §  12.  p.  im. 


* 
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§  2^i,  *S*  tliftirult  is  it  to  reconcile'  the  diffcrout  gtntemonta  of^ 
8trabo  with  uiio  unotluT,  an  J  ti)  reprosoiit  thu  ilcdittTranoa 
and  the  countries  Ijonlerinnf  its  shores  in  the  potsitiotm  which  ho] 
•ppoftrs  to  have  conceived  tliem  as  uccupyin*?,  that  it  kaa  been  j 
mipposcil  \w  did  not  hinisclf  attempt  to  ruprrsont  them  on  a 
nuii>i  ami  was  content  to  adopt  the  map  of  tho  world  ti»  setth^d 
by  Eratosthenefi^  painting  out  and  correcting  certain  errors 
in  it  by  verbal  criticism.  Bnt  this  seems  most  improlmbla, 
especially  when  we  consider  tho  manner  in  which  he  gives' 
directions  for  tlie  constructian  of  such  a  map^  so  as  to  enable 
any  of  hia  readers  to  frame  one  for  themselves.  It  is  far  mt*re 
natural  to  suppose  that  ho  drew  out  a  map  of  tlie  world,  based 
for  tlie  most  pirt  ujion  that  of  Eratosthenes  (from  whose  system 
as  a  whole  he  did  not  deviate  widely),  but  introdueiup  such 
corrections  and  alterations  iis  lie  deemed  necessiiry,  where  ho 
had,  or  supp«»so<l  that  he  had,  better  information  tluin  tlxo  older 
goof^^raphcr*  Hut  in  so  doing  whore  he  found  the  data  fur- 
nished him  by  previous  authors  at  variance,  or  even  contra- 
dictory with  one  another,  he  would  probably  settle  the  matter 
in  a  summary  manner  by  some  compromise  satisfactory  t^  his 
own  mind* 

How  little  indeed  he  aimed  at  anything  like  geograj^hieal 
accuracy,  and  how  rapiio  wero  the  statements  upm  which  he 
had  to  rely  can  hardly  be  In^tter  shown  than  by  taking  an 
island  m  well  known  as  that  of  Crete,  the  positicm  of  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  alb  He  tells  us,  first,  that 
according  to  Sosicrutes,  who  was  considered  by  Ajx«lliwlorus 
to  be  the  most  accurate  writi*r  concerning  thi»  island,  it  was 
war^  <A/in  2.'JtK)  stadia  in  length:  while  Hieronymus  gave  the 
length  Its  only  2000  st4idia,  and  Art^^midorus,  wh<j  reckonerl  the 
circumference  as  only  4100  stadia,  must  have  made  the  h^ngth 
much  less.*     .4gain,  in  regard  to  its  iK>sition  with  ndation  to 


«  BInilio,  X.  pp.  Hi,  475.  All  them 
•tftiefut^utA  nfinitlv  oxi'oc'tl  tt»o  tjiittu 
The  iicUiul  lm»glU  nf  tli«  UIaihI,  jm 
itmMUltMl  tm  Ik  limit  In  n  Airvci  i\m\, 
ilooaiiut  t*\0finl   140  ih  m\\fm,  ur  1400 


WC1T  (InnMlrjRfl  foundoii    on   itinfirarff 
nu  ■  M>ti  would  bftvo  bM 

p^  I  •QM  in  tUo  (itfe  of  aa  I 

ij^hinu  ni  hii  rnggMJ  and  mouiitaiiioiit  A 
f'lnir«rli*r» 
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intended  to  comprise  a  general  history  of  the  world,  including 
that  of  the  barbarians  and  Eomans  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  from 
the  commencement  of  historical  tradition  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Gaulish  wars  of  Julius  Caesar.*  Though  he  himself  tells 
us  that  this  last  date  (b.c.  59)  was  the  appointed  terminus  of 
his  undertaking,  it  is  certain  from  his  own  expressions  that 
he  survived  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  that  his  work  was  not 
published  till  after  that  event.**  On  the  other  hand  the 
absence  of  all  allusion,  in  his  elaborate  description  of  Egypt, 
to  that  country  having  passed  under  the  government  of  Rome, 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  published  before  B.C.  30,  when 
Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire. 

Of  the  historical  merits  or  qualifications  of  Diodorus  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  to  speak ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  uncritical  character  of  his  work, 
which  disfigures  it  throughout,  is  not  less  apparent  in  the  few 
notices  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  geography,  than  in 
the  more  strictly  historical  portions  of  his  narrative.  Though 
he  himself  tells  us  that  he  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in 
the  preparation  of  his  great  work,  and  that  he  undertook 
many  laborious  and  dangerous  journeys  in  order  to  visit  those 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  which  were  of  the  chief  historical 
interest,  and  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
localities,®  it  is  certain  that  very  little  trace  is  to  be  found  of 
any  advantage  resulting  from  this  cause.  Much  as  we  owe  to 
the  laborious  compilation  of  Diodorus  for  having  preserved 
to  us  an  outline  of  many  periods  of  ancient  history,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  almost  totally  lost,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  it  is  a  mere  farrago  of  materials  of  very 
unequal  value,  jumbled  together  without  any  attempt  at 
critical  judgement  or  selection. 

§  2.  Nowhere  are  these  defects  more  apparent  than  in  the 


*  Diodor.  i.  4.  I   8f  <Js),  which  he  repeatedly  aaaociatcs 

*  This  ia  evident  from  the  title  of      with  his  name,  i.  4,  v.  21. 
Divus  (6  8(^  T^s  trpdl^cts  trpoaayopivQfh    \       "  i.  4. 
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first  five  l)Ook8,  which  contnin  brief  notices  of  the  early  history 
of  tho  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chald«»ans,  &c.,  together  with 
accounts  of  the  Ethiopians,  Arabians,  Indians,  Scythians  and 
other  nations,  which  wouhl  have  been  of  considerable  value 
and  interest  to  us  had  they  been  compiled  with  somewhat 
more  judgement  and  critical  sagacity.  As  it  is  they  ('on- 
tribute  very  little  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  tho  nations 
to  which  they  relate,  and  almost  nothing  to  our  geographical 
acquaintance  with  the  countries  they  inhabited.  Among  the 
few  portions  of  this  part  of  the  work  that  are  really  trust- 
worthy and  valuable  is  the  long  and  detailed  account  of  tho 
Ethiopian  nations  adjoining  the  Ked  Sea,  which  is  tiiken — as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  as  we  are  indeed  informed 
by  Diodorus  himself — directly  from  Agatharchides  and  Artemi- 
dorus,'  and  which  would  have  been  an  important  accession  to 
our  geographical  knowledge  had  we  not  hap}>ened  to  ix)ss(\ss 
the  same  information  from  another  source.* 

§  3.  The  fifth  book  contiiius  notices  of  the  various  ishvnds  in 
the  Mediterranean,  some  of  which  are  not  without  interest, 
though  his  account  of  Sicily  is  singularly  iH)or  and  meagre, 
considering  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  island.*  To  these  an* 
appended,  as  it  were  in  passing,  a  brief  notice  of  an  island  in 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  beyond  the  Tillars  of  Hercules,  several  days' 
sail  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  would  app(»ar  to  b(^  based 
upon  tho  accounts  of  the  recently  discovered  island  already 
noticed,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  n^presenting  it  as  of  large 
size  and  containing  navigable  rivers;'  and  a  tolerably  full 
account  of  the  British  Islands.  This  last  is  (evidently  derived 
in  great  part  from  the  infornuition  obtained  by  (.'lesar,  to  wliost^ 
expedition  he  expressly  refers,  as  the  first  time  that  Hritain  had 
ever  l)een  visited  by  a  foreign  invader.     In  one  respect  iiideecl 


'  Diocior.  iii.  11.  1    ono  of  tlio  l)OBt  that  is  pn^sorvcsl  to  iih 


•  8fo  Cluiptor  XVIII.  §§  2.  3. 

•  On  the  othtT  hund  hiu  account  of 
tho  niilcaric,  or  O  vnincnian  iHhintlri  (nH 
they  wcro  tt»rnic<l  hy  the  Greeks),  jm 


from  antiquity  (v.  18). 

*  V.   10.     C/oiiceniin^  thin  IhIjiihI,  tun- 
Chnpler  XVIII.  i>.  81. 
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his  geographical  information  was  in  advance  of  that  furnished 
us  by  Caisar  himself,  or  any  later  geographer  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy — that  he  gives  us  the  names  of  the  three  promon- 
tories forming  the  angles  of  the  triangular  island,  which  he 
names  Cantium,  Belorium  (evidently  the  Bolerium  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Land's  End)  and  Ilorcas,  the  most  northern  headland,  to 
which  Ptolemy  also  gives  the  name  of  Orcas,  evidently  in  con- 
nection with  the  adjacent  group  of  the  Orcades.* 

§  4.  To  this  he  adds  the  most  circumstiuitial  account  found 
in  any  ancient  writer  of  the  production  of  tin  in  Britain.^  This, 
as  he  correctly  tells  us,*  was  found  only  in  the  part  of  the 
island  adjoining  the  promontory  of  Belerium,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  the  most  hospitable  and  civilized  of  all  the 
Britons,  on  account  of  the  extensive  commerce  resulting  from 
this  cause.  The  tin  extracted  from  these  mines  was  fused 
into  ingots  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  carried  to  a  small  island 
adjoining  Britain  of  the  name  of  Ictis.  Here  it  was  purchased 
by  traders,  who  carried  it  to  Gaul,  where  it  was  transi)orted  over 
land  on  horses  in  about  thirty  days  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ehone. 
The  island  of  Ictis  is  described  as  surrounded  by  the  sea  at 
high  water,  but  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  tract  of 
sand,  which  was  left  bare  at  low  water,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
peninsula,  to  which  the  tin  was  carried  in  waggons.  This  cha- 
racteristic account  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  locality 
indicated  was  St.  Michael's  Mount,  to  which  the  description 
l)recisely  answers,  and  which  contains  a  small  port  such  as 
would  have  been  well  suited  to  ancient  traders.*    From  whence 


«  Diod.  V.  21. 

'  It  is  remarkaMe  that  wliilo  he  licro 
correctly  describeii  thi*  tin-j)rodiuing 
mines  as  8ituatc<l  on  the  main  island 
of  BritaiD,  he  hua  no  mention  in  this 
pluoo  of  the  name  of  tlu;  L'nssiterides  or 
Pin  Islands,  which  he  in  common  with 
almost  all  other  writiMS  considered  as 
connected  .witli  Spain  antl  descrilnis 
them  elsewhere  accordinjrly  v.  38), 
where  he  however  rcinats  the statemc  nt 
that  a  great  quantity  of  tin  was  trans- 


to  Massilia  and  Narbo.         *  v.  2. 

^  The  resemblance  of  the  nante  to 
that  of  Vectis— the  Isle  of  Wight— ha« 
led  some  modem  writers  to  suppose 
that  to  be  the  island  meant;  but  in 
such  coses  the  resemblance  of  physical 
charaeterLstics  outweiglis  enormously 
that  of  mere  name.  Noroould  the  Isle 
of  Wight  have  been  by  possibility  at 
any  time  the  centre  of  the  tin-trade, 
which.  aH  Diodorns  himself  points  out, 
was  confined  to  the  district  near  the 


]>orted  /nmt  Britain   to  tl>c   opposito       Land's  Knd,  to  which   he  gives  the 
shores  of  Gaul,and  from  thcncu  overland  I  name  of  Belerium. 
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Diodorus  received  this  information  we  have  no  knowledg(\ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  island  of  Tctis  is  the  sixmo 
with  the  Mietis  of  Timaoiis,  though  that  writer,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  only  a  very  confused  idet\  of  its  position :  but  his 
detailed  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  tin  m\s  wirriod 
across  Gaul  to  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone  (i.e.  to  Mtissilia)  seems 
to  point  to  some  much  more  recent  source  of  information.  It 
may  not  improbably  have  been  derived  from  that  obtained  by 
P.  Crassus,  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar,  which  is  recorded  to  us  by 
Strabo.« 

It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  uncritical  character  of 
mind  of  Diodorus,  that  in  the  same  book  with  tliis  a<;count 
of  Britain,  he  has  given  at  considerable  length  a  description 
of  the  island  of  Panchai'a  in  the  Erytlira^an  Sea,^  tak(»n  from 
Euhemerus,  whose  work  is  justly  treated  by  Strabo  and  other 
authors  as  a  pure  and  absolute  fiction." 


•  Strabo,  iii.  6,  §  11.  p.  176.  '  Ditxlor.  v.  42-16. 

*  See  Btrabo,  i.  p.  47,  ii.  p.  102,  &o. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  144. 

ALPINE  TRIBES. 

The  ethnology  of  these  Alpine  tribes  is  still  very  obscure.  But  it 
would  appear  certain  that  none  of  them  were  Oermans.  The  well- 
known  statement  of  Livy  that  the  Eheeti  and  other  Alpine  nations 
were  of  kindred  origin  with  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  v.  33 :  "  Alpinis 
qnoque  ea  gentibus  haud  duhie  origo  est,  maxime  Rastis  :  quos  loca 
ipsa  efferarunt,  ne  quid  ex  antique  prester  sonum  linguae,  nee  eum 
incomiptum,  rotinerent ")  is  cue  of  those  assertions  of  the  value  of 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  :  but  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
statement  of  their  retaining  a  similarity  of  language — a  fact  of  which 
the  Romans  were  well  able  to  judge — we  should  be  hardly  justified 
in  rejecting  it  altogether.  But  this  Etruscan  element  was  pro- 
bably confined  to  some  of  the  more  southerly  tribes,  occupying  the 
sloi>es  of  the  Alps  adjoining  Italy,  into  which  they  had  been  driven 
when  expelled  by  the  Gauls  from  the  valley  of  the  Po.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  argument  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Ehastians 
(and  with  them  the  Vindelicians,  who  are  always  described  as  being 
a  kindred  tribe)  being  of  Celtic  "or  Gaulish  extraction,  (see  Zeuss, 
Die  DeuUchen,  pp.  228-238  ;  and  Diofenbach,  Cellica^  vol.  i.  pp.  133- 
137).  The  »ame  thing  may  be  asserted  more  confidently  of  the 
Tauriscans,  who  foimed  the  bulk  of  the  poj^ulation  of  Noricum, 
and  of  the  Scordiscans,  a  decidedly  Celtic  people  (Strabo,  vii. 
pp.  313,  315),  who  were  at  this  period  still  settled  in  Pannonia. 
But  the  lapodes,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the  Julian  Alps  between  the 
Save  and  the  Adriatic,  are  called  by  Strabo  a  mixed  people,  partly 
Gaulish  and  partly  Illyrian  ('IciTroSc?,  rj&rj  tovto  iirC/juKTov  ^IXXvpioU 
Koi  KcXtoi?  €6vo<:.  Strabo,  iv.  p.  207) :  and  there  certainly  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  Pannonians  were  an  lliyrian 
race. 

Dion  Ca«siu8,  who  had  himself  been  governor  of  the  province  of 
Dalmatia  and  upper  Pannonia,  has  given  us  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  Pannonians,  whom  ho  describes  as  KaKoPuoraroi  dvOpdmutv  on-cs : 
inhabiting  a  cold  and  barren  country,  producing  neither  oil  nor 
wine,  and   com^K^Ued  to  make    their  drink  as  well  as  food  fiom 
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barley  and  millet.  But  this  very  poverty  rendered  them  also  the 
bravest  and  most  pugnacious  of  mankind.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  86.) 
It  is  evident  that  this  description  could  apply  only  to  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountain  districts  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and 
niyria,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  not 
to  those  that  occupied  the  fertile  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Save 
and  the  Drave. 

Dion  Cassius  (I.  e.)  correctly  points  out  the  error  committed  by 
many  Greek  writers  in  confounding  the  Pannonians  with  the 
Pceonians,  a  people  inhabiting  the  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Macedonia,  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  common  :  but  he  makes 
no  statement  with  regard  to  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  Pannonians. 
The  name  first  appears  in  history  when  the  people  came  in  contact 
with  the  Boman  arms. 


NOTE  B,  p.  157. 

GALATIA. 

Ghdatia,  in  this  sense,  included  the  cities  of  Iconium,  Antioch  of 
Pisidia,  Derl)e  and  Lystra,  so  well  known  from  the  part  they  bear  in 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  M.  Renan  has  well  pointed  out  that  it 
was  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  and  not  to  the  Galatiuns, 
properly  so  called,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  in  all  jiro- 
bability  addressed.     (Renan,  SL  Paul,  pp.  48-50.) 

The  original  people  of  the  name,  who  continued  to  inhabit  the 
province  where  they  had  been  settled  ever  since  the  time  of 
Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  between  the  Sangariiis  and  the 
Halys,  retained  their  nationality  with  striking  j)ertinacity.  They 
continued  to  be  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Tectosages,  Troemi, 
and  Tolistoboii ;  all  of  them  distinctly  Gaulish  names,  and  the  first 
still  borne  in  the  time  of  Stral>o  l)y  a  tribe  in  the  south  of  Gaul. 
(Strabo,  xii.  p.  567.)  They  retained  also  their  native  language, 
which  they  continued  to  speak  with  very  little  change,  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Hieronymus,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
(Hieronym.  CommenL  in  Epist.  ad  Galat.  ii.  3,  p.  430).  Their  chief 
city  at  this  time  was  Pessinus,  but  Ancyra  l)ecame  the  ciipit^il  of 
the  Roman  province,  and  8i)on  rose  to  the  important  ix>8ition  which 
it  has  over  since  retained. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  166. 

TIOEBS. 

It  was  doubtless  one  of  these  tigers  that  Augustus  afterwards 
exhibited  in  a  cage  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  17,  §  65).  This  was  the  first  tiger 
9een  at  Eome,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Pliuy.  But  Dion  Cassius 
certainly  goes  too  far  in  supposing  that  those  presented  to  Augustus 
were  the  first  ever  seen  by  the  Greeks.  Tigers  must  have  been  seen 
by  the  companions  of  Alexander  in  India :  besides  which  they  were 
found  in  Hyrcania  and  the  adjoining  provinces :  every  one  is 
familiar  with"  the  expression  of  *'  Hyroanae  tigres "  in  Virgil 
{JEn.  iv.  367).  Pliny  also  says :  "  Tigrin  Hyrcani  et  Indi  ferunt  '* 
(L  c.) ;  and  Mela  has  a  full  notice  of  them  in  reference  to  Hyrcania 
(iii.  5,  §  43).  They  are  still  found  not  uncommonly  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Caspian  in  the  dense  forests  and  jungles  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Araxes. 


NOTE  D,  p.  175. 

JUBA's   account  of  the   NILE. 


Plin.  V.  9,  s.  10,  §§  51-t53.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss 
in  detail  a  statement  which  is  so  obviously  a  mere  string  of  un- 
founded inferences  and  assumptions.  But  it  deserves  a  passing 
notice  as  the  first  suggestion  of  that  supposed  connection  between 
the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  continued  so  long  to  be  a  favourite 
theory  even  with  modem  geographers.  If  we  can  rely  upon  the 
mention  of  the  river  Niger  being  found  in  Juba,  he  was  certainly 
the  earliest  author  that  was  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  name, 
and  the  fuller  notice  of  it  found  elsewhere  in  Pliny  (v.  8,  §  44)  may 
probably  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  statement  that  its 
banks  were  clothed  with  forests  is  also  interesting,  as  the  first  indi- 
cation in  any  ancient  author  of  the  existence  of  the  fertile  regions  of 
Soudan,  beyond  the  broad  desert  tract  of  the  Sahara. 

The  supposition  that  the  two  lakes  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  the  account  were  fed  by  the  same  river,  and  had  a  subterranean 
communication  with  one  another  and  with  the  Niger,  is  of  course  a 
mere  fancy ;  but  the  statemeut  that  they  contained  crocodiles  and 
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large  fish,  suoh  as  siluri,  &c.,  is  romarkablo,  as  this  was  a  fact  likoly 
to  bo  within  his  owu  knowledge,  and  he  even  adds  that  a  crocxxlilo 
sent  from  thence  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Ca'itarea. 
(lol.)  (CrooodiluB  quoque  inde  ob  argumentum  hoo  Ca>8arca3  in  Isoo 
dicatus  ab  eo  spoctatur  hodia  §  51.)  The  lakes  now  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Atlas  are  all  shallow,  and  nearly  dry  in  the  summer ;  but 
they  may  well  have  been  more  extensive  in  ancient  times.  Tho 
assertion  also  made  (§  51)  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Kilo  was 
coincident  with  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  in  Mauretania  was  cer- 
tainly erroneous:  the  rains  of  tropical  Africa,  upon  which  tho 
inundation  of  the  Nile  really  depends,  having  no  connection  with 
those  of  Mauretania. 


NOTE  E,  p.  176. 

THE   FORTUNATE   ISLANDS. 


Tho  account  of  tho  group  of  islands  in  quostion  given  by  Juba 
and  rcjiorted  by  Tliuy  (vi.  32,  §§  203,  204)  deserves  a  nioit) 
careful  examination,  as  tho  only  one  with  any  pretouNion  to  accu- 
racy transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity.  That  of  Ptolemy,  as  we  hliall 
hereafter  see,  is  a  more  confused  jumble  of  different  reports.  I'liny 
begins  with  tolling  us,  after  giving  tho  different  statemeiit^  con- 
cerning the  islands  of  the  Gorgons,  llosperides,  ifec,  and  showing 
their  utter  uncertainty,  that  thoro  was  no  more  certain  infoiniation 
conooming  the  islands  of  Mauretania.  It  was  only  ascertained 
(constat)  that  there  were  a  few,  opi>08ito  to  tho  land  of  tlio  AuU»loles, 
which  were  discovered  by  Juba  (a  Juba  roj>ertas),  and  in  whii;h  he 
had  ost^kblished  a  factory  for  dyeing  the  Ga^tulian  jmrjtle  (§201). 
ITiore  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  same  islands  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Purpurariie,  a  few  lines  further  on,  whore  he 
tolls  us,  as  tho  result  of  tho  researches  of  Juba  concerning  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  that  these  wore  situated  towards  the  south  and 
west,  and  were  distant  625 miles  from  tho  Purpuraria',  "  sic  tit  ai. 
supra  occasum  navigetur,  dein  i>er  occlxxv  M.  1*.  oitus  i)ctattir." 
It  is  very  difHcult  to  know  what  sense  Pliny  attaclied  to  these 
words ;  the  most  probable  exjihmation  is  that  suggested  by  (lossellin, 
that  his  authority  was  really  describing  the  double  voyage,  to  and 
fiX),  and  that  ho  has  erroneously  combined  tho  two  into  one  dis- 
tance,    lu  this  case,  if  wo  sup^>oso  tlie  IHirpumrito  Insuhu  to  be  the 
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two  easternmost  of  tho  Canary  Inlands,  Lanzarote  and  Fuerte- 
ventnra — the  conclusion  adopted  by  D'Anville  and  Gossellin,  as  well 
as  more  recently  by  Mr.  Major, — the  distance  of  250  miles  is  not 
far  from  the  truth,  as  the  direct  distance  to  the  outermost  of  the 
group,  while  the  larger  number  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
it  to  be  the  aggregate  of  the  separate  distances  from  one  island  to 
another,  a  frequent  source  of  error  in  similar  computations.  On 
this  supposition  the  description  of  the  islands  would  follow  the 
course  of  the  return  voyage,  beginning  with  one  of  the  outermost, 
and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  Ombrlos,  which  he 
names  first,  is  described  as  having  a  lake  or  pool  (stagnum)  in  the 
mountains,  a  statement  which  probably  refers  to  the  celebrated 
crater  or  caldera  in  the  island  of  Palma ;  one  of  the  two  most 
westerly  of  the  group.  The  island  of  Nivaria,  perpetually  shrouded 
in  snow  or  mist,  is  dearly  Teneriffe,  with  its  mighty  snow-dad 
peak :  while  Canaria,  the  most  feii;ile  of  the  group,  is  equally  cer- 
tainly that  now  known  as  Grand  Canary.  There  remain  Junonia 
and  Capraria,  of  which  the  former  might  readily  be  identified  with 
Gomera,  and  the  latter  with  Ferro,  the  smallest  of  the  whole  group. 
But  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  a  second  and 
smaller  island  of  the  same  name  is  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Junonia.  No  such  island  now  exists,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  there  is  some  misconception  on  this  point.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  identifications  are  satisfactory  enough. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  Purpurariee  Insulaa, 
which  are  certainly  not  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  a  manner  that  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  they  were  so  nearly  connected  with  the  Fortunate 
Islands  as  are  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventura  with  the  rest  of  the 
Canaries.  His  expressions  would  rather  seem  to  imply  that  they 
were  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania.  But  no  such  islands 
are  to  bo  found,  and  the  circumstance  that  these  two,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Canaries,  abound  in  orchtly  a  kind  of  lichen 
pelding  a  beautiful  purple  dye,  raises  a  strong  presumption  that 
this  was  the  **  Purpura  Gajtulica  "  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  from 
which  the  islands  derived  their  name. 

Humboldt  supposes  the  Purpuraria)  to  have  been  the  group  of 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  but  those  islands  produce  no  orchil: 
besides  which  they  lie  so  far  out  to  sea  that  they  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  those  described  by  Pliny  as  islands  of 
Mauretania,    op^Kisite    to   the   Autuloles.      Moreover,   unless    we 
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Rupposo  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventura  to  l)e  those  designated  as 
the  IMqiurariie,  these  two  important  islands  remain  nnaocounted 
for,  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  Jnba,  in  describing  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  should  have 
stopped  with  Canaria  and  not  noticed  the  two  lying  between  it  and 
the  mainland.  The  actual  distance  of  Fuerteventura  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa  does  not  exceed  50  G.  miles. 

If  we  comi>are  the  list  cited  from  Statins  Sebosus  with  that  of 
Juba,  we  find  the  names  of  Junonia  and  Capraria  tlio  same,  while 
his  Pluvialia  is  obviously  identical  with  the  Ombrios  of  Jul)a ;  but 
his  distances  and  positions  are  altogether  unintelligible,  and  it  is 
evident  that  his  information  was  mere  hearsay.  That  of  Juba,  on 
the  contrary,  was  clearly  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  and  is  in 
general  perfectly  correct.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  he  sent  out  an  expeilition  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exploring  the  Fortunate  Islands.  (Major's  Prince  Hcurif,  ]>.  i;i(>.) 
Pliny's  words  (**  Juba  do  Fortunatisita  inquibivit")  cannot  beheld 
as  affirming  anything  of  the  kind. 


NOTE  r,  p.  182. 

KXPEDITION   OF   iELIUS  (3ALLUS   INTO   ARABIA. 

The  geography  of  this  expedition  has  been  invcstigatod  with 
much  diligence  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  *  Geography  of  Arabia,'  ivs  well 
as  by  Dr.  Vincent,  Gossellin,  and  several  earliur  writers;  and  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Williams  in  Dr.  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography'  (art.  Mausyaiuk);  but  the  wide  divergence  between 
their  views  and  results  sufliciently  shows  the  uncertainty  of  tlio 
subject.  No  conclusion  can  fairly  l)e  drawn  from  the  march  in 
advance,  as  we  ore  distinctly  told  by  Stmbo  that  the  IJonian  army 
was  purposely  misled,  and  wandered  about  without  occasion,  so  as 
to  waste  much  time.  ^Vhether  it  was  actually  led  too  far  into  the 
interior,  to  Nejd  and  other  inland  districts,  and  then  out  again  to 
the  borders  of  Yemen,  or  only  strayed  within  more  moderate  limits, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging;  though  the  fonner  supposition  is  the 
most  probable,  if  we  can  i»laceany  reliance  on  the  statement  of  the 
time  occupied  on  the  march.     But  none  of  the  names  of  })laccs  men- 
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tioned  by  Strabo  during  the  advance  can  be  identified.  These 
names  themselves  vary  much  in  our  MSS.,  while  those  given  by  Pliny 
are  equally  uncertain.  That  author  tells  us  only :  **  Grallus  oppida 
diruit  non  nominata,  auctoribus  qui  ante  scripserant,  Negranam, 
Nestum,  Nescam,  Masugum,  Caminacum,  Labeciam,  et  supra  diotam 
Mariabam  circuitu  vi  mil.  passuum ;  item  Caripetam  quo  longissime 
processit"  (vi.  28,  §  160.  The  readings  adopted  by  Sillig  in  his 
latest  edition  are  here  followed,  but  the  names  vary  much  in  the 
earlier  editions  and  MSS.).  Here  we  find  the  name  of  Negrana  in 
both  authors,  and  the  Nesca  of  Pliny  may  reasonably  be  identified 
with  the  Escaor  Asca  of  Strabo,  but  his  other  four  names  mentioned 
in  the  same  sequence,  as  well  as  Caripeta,  which  he  represents  as  the 
terminus  of  the  expedition,  are  wholly  unknown.  His  Mariaba 
is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  the  Marsiaba  or  MarsyabeB  of  Strabo, 
though  he  erroneously  represents  it  as  having  been  taken  by 
Gallus ;  but  be  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with  another  Mariaba, 
which  was  situated  in  the  land  of  the  Calingii,  and  indeed  it  is 
clear  that  there  were  several  places  of  the  name  in  Arabia.  Pliny 
himself  mentions  three  towns  of  the  name,  which  he  certainly  sup- 
posed, whether  correctly  or  not,  to  be  situated  in  different  parts  of 
Arabia.  The  most  important  and  best  known  of  these  was  un- 
doubtedly the  capital  of  Sabaea,  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
Mareb :  and  this  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  besieged  by  Gallus.  The  land  of  spices  (^  apfsifmrofiiopoi) 
could  hardly  have  been  any  other  than  Hadramaut,  and  this  they 
are  supposed  to  have  approached  within  two  days'  journey ;  but 
very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  statement,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  captives.  The  distance  also  from  Leuoe 
Come  (supposing  that  place  to  have  been  at  Howara)  exceeds  what 
any  army  could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  marched  within 
60  days. 

The  position  of  Leuce  Come  at  Howara  seems  to  me  well  esta- 
blished, notwithstanding  the  counter  arguments  of  Mr.  Williams  : 
and  the  opinion  of  D'Anville,  who  first  pointed  out  that  the  modem 
Arabic  name  has  the  same  signification  as  the  ancient  one,  has 
been  adopted  and  confirmed  by  Ritt^r  and  C.  Mtiller.  (Ritter, 
Geographic  von  Asien,  xii.  p.  123,  &c. ;  C.  Mtiller  in  his  edition 
of  the  Geographi  GrcBci  Minores,  tom.  i.  p.  272,  note;  D*Anvillo, 
Memoires  sur  VEgypte,  p.  243.)  The  objection  that  it  is  too  far 
south  to  have  been   included   in  the  territory  of  the  Nabataaans 
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has  little  weight,  as  the  limits  of  those  Arabian  tribes  aro  little 
known,  and  were  doubtless  subjeot  to  great  fluctuationH.  The 
author  of  the  *Periplu8  of  the  Erythrasan  Sea,'  in  whoee  time 
Leuoe  Come  was  still  a  place  of  oonsiderablo  trade,  places  it  at  two 
or  three  days'  voyage  across  the  Gulf  (i.  e.  the  Red  Sea)  from  Myos 
Hormus  {Feripl,  §  19) ;  an  estimate  considerably  less  than  the  truth 
(the  real  distance  being  about  250  miles) ;  but  this  part  of  his 
treatise  is  given  in  a  very  vague  and  general  manner,  and  evidently 
does  not  aim  at  great  accuracy. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  investigated  afresh  by  M.  Sprengcr, 
in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  JawmaX  of  the  Asiatic  Society  (N.  S.  vol.  vi. 
1873,  pp.  121-141),  who  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  several 
points,  though  some  of  his  identifications  rest  upon  dubious  grounds. 
The  most  important  is  that  of  Negrana,  which  may  safely  be  con- 
sidered as  represented  by  the  modem  Nejran,  situated  in  lat.  17°  20', 
and  about  150  miles  n.n.w.  of  Mareb,  which  would  suit  well  with 
the  nine  days'  march  from  the  one  city  to  the  other  on  the  retreat. 
He  therefore  identifies  the  Marsyaba  of  Strabo  with  the  well-known 
oity  of  Mariaba  in  Sabaea,  still  called  Mareb.  And  he  finds  the 
name  of  the  Ehammanito)  represented  by  a  town  called  Rbadman  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  the  Caripeta  of  Fliny  in  a  place  still 
called  Kharibeh.  He  supposes  Gallus  on  his  advance  to  have 
been  led  through  the  district  of  Nejd  and  Hajr  (of  which  Kiadd  is 
the  capital),  and  from  thence  to  the  borders  of  Yemen,  where 
Negrana  would  be  the  first  place  they  met  with.  All  the  other 
towns  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  were  probably  within  the 
same  fertile  district  of  Yemen. 

In  these  general  oonclusions  wo  must  be  content  to  aoquiosce,  as 
the  account  given  by  Strain)  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  admit  of 
more  accurate  determination,  and  the  "  towns  "  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia  have  seldom  left  any  vestige  of  their  existence. 


NOTE  G,  p.  192. 

ALI80. 


The  position  of  Aliso,  which  bears  so  important  a  part  in  thcso 
campaigns,  unfortunately  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certaint}'. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  the  fortrosH  oroctod 


Note  H.  WARS  IN  GEBMANT.  20/ 

by  Dmstis  in  B.C.  11,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  in  order  to  Beonre 
possession  of  the  territory  between  the  Ehine  and  the  Weser  (Dion 
Cass.  liv.  33).  This  was  placed,  acoording  to  Dion  Cassins,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Lippe  with  a  small  stream  which  he  names  'EXiWv, 
but  this  streamlet  cannot  be  identified ;  and  accordingly  Aliso  has 
been  placed  at  almost  every  point  along  the  course  of  the  Lippe, 
from  its  sources  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ehine.  The  pre- 
dominance of  opinion  among  German  writers  appears  to  be  in 
favour  of  a  place  called  Elsen,  a  few  miles  west  of  Paderborn,  at 
the  juncture  of  the  Lippe  with  the  Alme,  and  this  view  has  been 
strenuously  maintained  by  the  most  recent  inquirers  into  the 
subject,  Yon  Weitersheim  and  Abendroth,  as  well  as  by  M.  Schieren- 
berg  (Die  Bomer  im  Cheruskerlande,  p.  27).  Dean  Merivale,  how- 
ever, considers  this  as  too  far  from  the  Ehine,  and  is  disposed  to 
adopt  Hamm,  about  35  miles  further  west,  as  a  more  plausible 
locality;  the  same  view  is  sanctioned  by  Niebuhr,  while  Ukert 
inclines  in  favour  of  Haltem,  still  considerably  further  towards  the 
west,  and  only  about  25  miles  from  the  Ehine.  The  point  does  not 
seem  susceptible  of  any  positive  decision ;  the  trifling  Eoman 
remains  that  have  been  found  in  diflerent  localities  being  incon- 
clusive, as  there  were  certainly  other  Eoman  forts  and  military 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  subject  is  fully  discussed 
and  the  older  authorities  reviewed  by  Ukert  (Oeogr.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  439).  See  also  Merivale's  History  of  the  Bomans,  vol.  iv.  pp.  232, 
360 :  and  the  article  Aliso  in  Smith's  Oeogr,  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

The  river  Else,  the  name  of  which  might  readily  suggest  its 
identity  with  the  Elison  of  Dion  Cassius,  is  out  of  the  question,  as 
it  flows  into  the  Worra  instead  of  the  Lippe,  and  is  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Toutoburgor  Wald. 


NOTE  H,  p.  193. 

DEFEAT  OF  VARUS. 

This  is  the  conclusion  in  which  the  most  recent  Oerman  his- 
torians find  themselves  compelled  to  acquiesce.  Great  ingenuity 
and  much  labour  have  been  expended  upon  the  subject  by  German 
antiquaries,  and  the  result  of  their  researches  is  fully  summed  up 
by  Ukert  (Oecgr,  vol.  iv.  pp.  123-136).     But  that  judicious  and 
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cautions  writer,  after  giving  the  substance  of  all  that  wo  learn  from 
ancient  authors  concerning  this  memorable  event,  jwints  out  how 
imperfect  is  the  information  that  we  derive  from  them  ooniioming 
any  of  its  details.  We  do  not  know  the  situation  of  the  camp  of 
Varus,  from  whence  he  set  out,  nor  the  direction  of  his  march  in 
the  first  instance :  and  though  it  seems  certain  that  when  ho  found 
himself  attacked  on  all  sides,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Aliso, 
the  position  of  that  fortress,  as  already  stated,  is  itself  uncertain. 
The  nature  of  the  country  also  is  such  as,  while  agreeing  com- 
pletely with  the  general  descriptions  of  the  ancient  authorities,  can 
hardly  admit  of  any  more  accurate  determination.  Forests,  marshes, 
and  a  succession  of  ridges  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  are  found 
throughout  the  tract  in  question,  and  afford  no  clue  to  the  distinction 
between  one  locality  and  another. 

The  only  narrative  that  gives  us  any  details  is  that  of  Dion 
Cassius  (Ivi.  18-22) :  but  some  interesting  facts  are  furnished  by 
Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  visit  of  Germanicus  to  the  same 
localities  a  few  years  afterwards  (Annal,  i.  61,  62).  The  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  Velleius  (ii.  117-119)  and  Floriis  (iv.  12)  convey  no 
definite  information.  The  most  recent  investigation  of  the  sul)jc(;t 
by  E.  von  Wietersheim  (Oeachichie  der  VolJcerwanderung,  vol.  i. 
pp.  425-433)  has  been  supplemented  by  Major  Abendrotli  in  his 
Terrainstudien  zu  dem  Biiclzuge  dea  Varus  und  den  Fcldziigcn  de»  Gtr- 
manicus  (8vo.  Leipzig,  1862),  who  has  examined  the  ground  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  lie  fixes  the  position  of  Aliho  at  El.'^en 
near  Paderbom,  and  places  the  scene  of  the  three  days'  fighting  and 
the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Varus  north  of  the  ridgo  of  the 
Teutoburger  Wald,  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  Lemgo  and  Dot  mold, 
and  on  the  line  of  retreat  from  thence  to  Elam.  But  his  arguments, 
though  plausible,  are  hardly  conclusive.  Another  late  wiiter  on 
the  subject  (Schierenberg,  Die  Bomvr  \m  Cherunkerlandc,  Frankfort, 
1862)  fixes  the  site  of  the  battloH  l)etween  Feldrom  and  Driburg, 
a  few  miles  further  south,  but  on  the  southern  slope  of  tho  moun- 
tain ridges  near  tho  sources  of  the  Lippe.  After  reading  tlieni  l»otli, 
one  still  feels  dis|M)scd  to  acquiobce  in  the  dictum  of  Niebubr,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago:  "  Die  Gegcnd  wo  Anninins  den  Varus  sehliig 
int  nimmermehr  zu  ergriinden."  (Vortriigf  iihrr  Ilumische  Cirschirhtr, 
vol.  iii.  p.  166.) 


(      209     ) 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

STBABO. 


Section  1. — General  Views. 

§  1.  We  are  now  come  to  the  period  when  we  are  able  for  the 
first  time  to  obtain  a  complete  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
state  of  geographical  science.  For  this  advantage  we  are 
indebted  to  the  comprehensive  work  of  Stbabo,  which,  as 
Humboldt  has  justly  remarked,  "surpasses  all  the  geogra^ 
phical  writings  of  antiquity,  both  in  grandeur  of  plan,  and  in 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  materials."^  Its  author 
flourished  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Tiberius,  and  his  great  geographical  work 
could  not  have  been  completed  earlier  than  the  year  a.d.  19 : 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  state  of  geo- 
graphical science,  as  well  as  the  political  organization  of  the 
Empire,  as  it  existed  after  the  death  of  Augustus  and  the 
completion  of  his  task  in  the  construction  of  that  vast  system 
of  government. 

Of  the  author's  life  and  personal  history  we  know  little ;  but 
as  that  little  is  derived  entirely  from  incidental  notices  and 
statements  in  his  own  work,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly 
authentic.  Some  modem  writers  however  have  endeavoured 
to  derive  from  these  notices  a  number  of  inferences  and  con- 
clusions, which  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious,  and  it  is 
safer  to  disregard  them  altogether.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Amasia  in  Pontus,  which,  though  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  a 
dynasty  of  barbarian  kings,  had  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of 

*  Hurabol(lt*8  CJosmofj  vol.  ii.  p.  187.    Engl,  tronsl. 
VOL.  II.  V 
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(fim^k  t*ivilmition»  aiul  hm\  probably  a  large  GRH»k  |Mi|mla- 
tioii/^  It  is  certain  ut  all  i^vt^iits  that  Strabo  rcc^jivcd  a  gucid 
fin^ek  wliication,  which  fitted  him  for  aubaequently  |»urMuiiig 
his  atuclios  under  rhetoriciims  and  philusopheri*  of  thn  highest 
rejnUution,  Of  his  father*H  ftimily  we  know  nothinp;,  l>ut  (bat 
iif  bis  mother  oeeujtied  a  distinguished  [loaition,  and  diilerent 
members  of  it  had  held  importimt  militiiry  and  politiail  pcists 
n rider  Jlitbridateii  Kuergetes,  and  his  more  celebrated  Fiun, 
Mithridales  Kiipator,  Ihiring  two  generations  they  bad  settled 
at  CnosauB  in  Crotts  and  from  this  circumstance  Strabi*  derived 
coiineetions  with  Crete,  to  which  he  adveits  in  his  desi'ription 
of  that  isbiiid.^ 

The  ymr  of  his  birth  c^iunot  he  Jotcrmined  with  eerUiinty : 
hut  hv  tidl.s  us  liimHelf  that  he  was  quite  young,  when  lie  was 
sent  by  hi.s  father  to  Nysa  in  Caria»  to  prosecute  bis  studies 
under  Aristodenuis,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  at  thi.H  time 
enjoyed  a  eiuisiderable  reputation  im  a  grammarian**  lie  sub- 
sequently studied  philosophy  under  the  AriKlotelian  Xenar- 
chuH,  wlio  was  a  native  of  Seleut»ia  in  f  •ilicin,  but  it  is  probalde 
that  tliis  took  jdaee  either  at  Alexandria  or  Home,  in  whieb 
citieH  Xfinandins  resided  a  great  part  of  lu^  lif*',^  Heyond  the 
journey  ne<*es8ary  on  tliis  o<'cnsion  we  know  notliing  of  the  eir- 
cumstances  tliat  letl  in  \m  travek,  but  these  appear  to  havo 
Ijeen  (**tninien(M*d  v\lnb*  Ik^  wm  still  youog,  utkI  \\v  Irarn  from 
himself  that  ht*  visittnl  ("orinth  at  (be  time  tliat  Augustus  wiis 
there  on  his  return  fr<un  Kgy|»t  to  eeb*brate  his  triumph  at 
lli->me,  a  cirt^umHtanee  wbi<'h  lixes  his  visit  to  (ireeee  in  ba\  21K 
From  thence  he  proeeedful  to  lu»me,  wlu^re  be  e<:rtaiidy  spent 
a  considerable  time,  and  probaldy  renuiined  several  years.  Hut 
the  farthest  jmrt  irf  Italy  to  which  his  travels  ext<^nded  was 
Etniria;  where  hei  visited  the  headland  of  Pojm Ionium— from 
whence  travellers  w(*re  tobl  that  thev  eould  f*ee  Corsica  and 


*  AttiAiiiii,  i^hicU  ftiU  ff^taina  iu 
nomiH  And  tbo  cnrioua  lniri1>H  ot  Uio 
Mngii  thrrr,  am  fiiUy  ilij^rUiiMl  by  Mr 
UttmiUou   in   Iiiji   m*mfihfM  m  Ana 


Miiwr  rtnd  PnntttM,  v*t1,  t.  lip,  fi 
'  IStmho,  X.  4,  $  10,  i».  477, 

*  M.  xiv,  I.  $  48,  p.  »]50* 

*  hi.  xiv.  5,  §  4,  ih  07a 
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Sardinia  • — and  apparently  also  the  Port  of  Luna,  or  Gulf  of 
Spezia.  It  was  probably  on  his  return  from  Borne  that  he 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  accompany  the  Boman  governor 
iElius  Gallus  on  his  voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Syene  ana  PhilaeJ 
This  expedition  took  place  in  B.o.  24. 

§  2.  Though  Strabo  boasts  of  the  extent  of  his  travels  as 
qualifying  him  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  asserts 
that  they  comprised  a  wider  range  than  any  previous  geo- 
grapher had  done,  "  for  that  those  who  had  penetrated  farther 
towards  the  West,  had  not  gone  so  far  to  the  East,  and  those 
on  the  contrary  who  had  seen  more  of  the  East  had  seen  less 
of  the  West:"  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  not  really 
in  any  way  remarkable,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they 
were  undertaken  in  a  scientific  spirit,  or  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  manner.  Though  he  had  visited  several  distant 
points — according  to  the  ideas  of  his  age — and  could  assert 
with  truth  that  he  had  travelled  from  the  frontiers  of  Armenia 
on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west, 
and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,^  he  was 
far  from  having  seen,  even  in  the  most  superficial  way,  the 
different  countries  that  lay  within  these  limits.  His  personal 
acquaintance  with  Italy  was  by  no  means  extensive :  and  even 
of  Greece  itself  ho  saw  very  little :  apparently  only  Corinth 
(where  he  ascended  the  Acro-Corinthus) — Athens,  Megara  and 
perhaps  Argos.  He  speaks  of  having  seen  Gyrene  from  the 
sea  •  (probably  on  his  voyage  from  Italy  to  Egypt),  but  he  did 
not  land  there,  or  take  the  trouble  to  visit  so  celebrated  a  city : 


Id.  V.  2,  §  6.  p.  223.   It  is  a  popular      miles,   were  not  too  great  (Dennis's 


error,  though  one  repeated  by  many 
writers,  in  modem  as  weU  as  ancient 
tiroes,  that  Sardinia^  as  well  as  Gorhica, 
is  visible  from  this  point  of  the  Tyr- 


Etruriay  vol.  ii.  p.  239).  Eratosthenes, 
though  he  had  certainly  never  been 
there,  denied  that  either  Corsioa  or 
Sardinia  oould  be  seen,  for  which  he  iB 


rhenian  coast.  Strabo  himself  remarks      justly  censured  by  Strabo,  as  the  former 
that  it  is  **a  long  way  off  and  seen      is  plainly  visible  on  a  fine  day. 


with  difficulty  "  (wdpowBty  fiky  ical  fUkis). 
But  it  is  in  fact  wnolly  concealed  by 
the  intervening  lofty  mass  of  Elba, 
even  if  the  distance,  of  above    120 


'  Strabo.  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  110;  xvii  I, 
§  50.  p.  818. 

•  Id.ii.  5,§11,  p.  117. 

•  Id.  xvii.  3,  §  20,  p.  837. 
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and  he  describes  Tyre  in  terms  that  prove  he  had  not  seen  it,^ 
and  consequently  could  not  have  coasted*  along  the  shores  of 
Phoenicia.  He  probably  returned  from  Alexandria  direct  to 
Rhodes.  With  Asia  Minor  he  was  naturally  better  acquainted, 
from  its  proximity  to  his  native  country :  but  even  there  the 
very  unequal  character  of  his  descriptions  shows  how  imperfect 
was  his  acquaintance  with  many  parts  of  that  great  peninsula. 
Though  a  native  of  Pontus,  his  description  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Armenia  and  Colchis  is  but  vague  and  superficial, 
while  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Phasis,  between  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Euxine,  he  knew  no  more  than  what  he  derived  from 
the  historians  of  the  Mithridatic  wars.^ 

On  his  return  to  his  native  city  Strabo  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  great  historical  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  'Historical  Memoirs*  {'laropiKcL 
\mofivTjiiaTa)y  extending  to  not  less  than  43  books,  and  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth 
(B.C.  146),  with  which  Poly  bins  had  closed  his  great  work,  to 
the  death  of  Caesar,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  Battle  of  Actium.^ 
It  was  not  till  after  he  had  completed  this,  that  he  undertook 
the  composition  of  his  geographical  treatise,  which  he  himself 
calls  a  colossal  work.*  He  must  therefore  have  been  already 
in  advanced  age,  and  it  required  no  little  energy  to  enter  upon 
such  a  task :  but  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  paradoxical  conclusion  of  Groskurd,  that  he  did 
not  commence  it  till  he  was  in  his  eighty-third  year ;  a  state- 
ment which  would  require  much  better  evidence  than  we 
possess  on  the  subject  to  entitle  us  to  receive  it.  We  know 
indeed  with  certainty,  from  historical  facts  incidentally  men- 


>  Id.  xvi.  2,  §  23.  ivravBa  U  <pa(ri 
wo\v<rr4yovs  rks  o/ir(as,  &(Trt  koI  rwy  iv 
PAfip  fia\koy.  The  fact  that  the  houses 
were  lofty  and  of  many  stories,  wus  one 
which  he  must  have  known  f^m  per- 
sonal ol>8ervation,  ha^l  he  even  ]>a88(Hl 
by  sea  within  sight  of  Tyre. 

•  xi.  2,  p.  437. 

*  Strabo,  i.  1,  §  2.3,  p.  13.     It  is  cited 


by  Plutarch  (LucnJl.c..2H,  Sijlhuc.  2{]\ 
and  he  liiniself  n^ftrn  to  it  in  xi.  l»,  §  3. 
Thestati^'mcnt  that  it  wiw  in  torfy-thrce 
hooks  rests  n^ion  the  Hotnuwhut  dubious 
authority  of  SuiduK  (s.  v.  Uo\v&ios,  ^*co 
Bernhardy's  note). 

*  Ibid.  p.  H.     KoKoaaovpyla  ydp  rtx 
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tionedy  that  it  was  not  altogether  completed,  in  its  present 
form,  until  the  year  18  or  19  a.d.  :  but  the  period  at  which  it 
was  commenced  and  the  time  occupied  in  its  composition  are 
wholly  unknown  to  us.  Moreover  the  birth-year  of  Strabo,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  itself  uncertain,  and  the  assumption  of 
Groskurd  that  he  was  born  as  early  as  B.C.  66,  is  a  mere  infer- 
ence, and  rests  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence.* 

§  3.  The  Geography  of  Strabo  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant geographical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  produced  by  any  Greek  or  Koman  writer.  It  was  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the 
geographical  knowledge  that  was  attainable  in  his  day,  and 
to  compose  what  would  be  called  in  modem  times  a  general 
treatise  on  geography.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard 
it  (as  some  German  writers  have  done)  as  merely  a  new  edition 
of  that  of  Eratosthenes,  with  additions  and  corrections.  The 
general  outline  of  his  system  was  indeed  adopted  by  Strabo, 
though  not  without  considerable  alterations — some  of  them,  as 
we  shall  see,  very  far  from  improvements:  but  this  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  as  the  great  Alexandrian  geo- 
grapher had  been  the  first  to  lay  the  foundations  of  scientific 
geography  on  a  basis  on  which  his  successors  could  not  but 
continue  to  build.  But  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  which  was 
comprised  in  only  three  books,  was  limited  to  an  exposition  of 
his  general  geographical  system,  together  with  statements  of 
distances  and  directions,  that  might  serve  to  determine  the 
configuration  of  the  several  countries  described.  It  was  merely 
a  technical  geographical  treatise  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  its 
small  extent  alone  proves  that  it  could  not  have  contained  any 
such  full  or  detailed  description  of  each  country,  and  its 
natural  productions  and  peculiarities,  as  Strabo  justly  con- 
ceived to  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  geographer.®  Still 
less  could  it  have  admitted  of  those  historical  and  incidental 

»  1^  Note  A,  p.  272.  -^  S.  e  Chai^tur  XVI.  p.  653. 
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noti«^c?4  wliii^li  form  one  of  the  greai  suurces  ot  uitercst  in  liieJ 
work  of  the  bitor  author,     Strabo  indeed  appears  to  huve  ln'ca" 
the  first  wliti  con<3eived  the  idea  of  a  oonipleto  geof^rajjhiral 
trt>atis<%  as  eoinjirisinji;  the  four  divisions  that  have  Wen  called, 
in  modern  time«,  mathematicni.  physieal,  pulitic^h  and  histo- 
rical geography,  and  he  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to 
keep  all  these  objects  in  view,  in  the  execution  uf  his  extensive 
but  well-considered  plan, 

§  4.  His  historical  digressions,  thotigh  in  themselves  valuable 
and  interesting^  especially  to  us,  who  have  lost  so  many  of  the 
original  sources  from  which  they  were  derived — are  sometimeg 
longer  than  can  well  bo  dci'mod  suitiible  to  a  geograjiliical 
work;  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  his  mythological 
ones:  but  to  a  (_irei*k  all  the  rarly  mythiiml  legends  had  not 
only  a  charm  from  tisscK*iation,  !iut  possessed  a  vivid  reality 
which  we  can  hanlly  appreciattt  at  the  present  day,  HtmW 
discusses  tj  nest  ions  of  the  heroic  ages  of  (ireeee,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules  and  Jason,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  he 
would  thos*_»  of  Alexander  and  his  successors*  To  him  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  Oolchis  was  as  real  as  that  of 
Cohnnbus  or  Vasco  de  fTama  to  (vurselves:'  and  with  regard 
to  the  Homeric  geography  h«>  ailopted  in  their  fullest  extent 
the  views  of  those  who  regarded  the  jmat  as  the  soan-e  of  all 
wisdom  and  hncvwledge,  whose  stAtenients  might  re^piire  to  be 
cxplaineil  or  accounted  for,  but  could  not  poHi<ibly  he  iliscard*Hl 
m  erroneous.  The  lilind  reverence  paid  by  most  (J rtn^ks  of  his 
day  to  the  works  of  the  great  poet  wa^  little  short  of  that  with 
wh it'll  matiy  other  nations  are  aeeust^-tmed  to  regard  their 
sacre*!  l»ooks — as  an  authority  paramount  to  all  others^  which 
it  was  rank  hi*r<\sy  to  dispute  or  question.  Eratosthenes,  »is  we 
have  6e«*u,  luid  indeed  led  the  way  to  a  more  cautious  i*riticism» 
in  this  re«pect :  but  he  appeai^s  to  have  found  few  followers  in 


itaaiy:  imd  initi|fnutilly  njti'U  Urn 
iJiA  th»(  Ilurnrrr^mltl  luivn  ln^uii  i^no- 
mnt  of  tchnl  evrr*/btHiif  knrw. 
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these  opinions,  and  Hipparchus,  Polybios  and  Posidonius  all 
accepted  the  ordinary  and  received  identifications  of  the 
localities  in  the  Odyssey  without  scruple  or  hesitation.® 

§  5.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  Strabo  was  thus  ready  to 
adopt  the  mythical  legends  of  the  earlier  days,  and  even  the 
forms  into  which  they  had  been  worked  up  by  Ephorus  and 
other  logographers,  he  treated  the  work  of  Herodotus  with 
altogether  undeserved  contempt,  and  classes  him  with  Gtesias 
and  other  compilers  of  fables,  whose  statements  are  wholly 
unworthy  of  consideration.* 

On  some  points,  as  we  have  seen,  Herodotus  had  really 
correct  information,  where  Eratosthenes  and  other  later 
writers  were  misled  into  error — as  with  regard  to  the  Caspian 
Sea:  on  others,  his  scepticism,  though  not  well  founded  in 
fact,  was  certainly  not  unphilosophicaL  But  the  full  informa- 
tion that  we  possess  at  the  present  day,  which  enables  us  to 
discriminate  the  true  from  the  false,  among  the  conflicting 
statements  on  these  and  other  subjects,  was  wanting  in  the 
time  of  Strabo :  and  even  had  he  brought  to  the  task  more 
critical  sagacity  than  he  actually  possessed,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  without  such  assistance  to  have  arrived 
at  sound  conclusions.  In  like  manner  he  may  be  censured  for 
discarding  without  reserve  the  fujcounts  of  Pytheas  concerning 
the  western  and  northern  regions  of  Europe :  but  here  he  was 
evidently  led  away  by  the  example  of  Polybius,  for  whose 
judgement  and  authority  he  entertained — and  not  without 
reason — a  high  respect.  Some  of  the  statements  of  Pytheas 
were  undoubtedly  such  as  to  inspire  great  doubts  of  his  vera- 
city :  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  did  not  correspond  with 
the  geographical  system  of  Strabo,  in  regard  to  the  points  on 
which  he  differed  from  Eratosthenes.  The  love  of  system 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  by  almost  all  the  Greeks,  and  our 
geographer  was  certainly  not  exempt  from  that  failing. 


•  Apollodorus,  as  we  bftvc  aecn,  was 
an  exception^  and  DeiuctriuH  of  Scepsis 
hiul  to  some  extent  adopted  the  »amc 
view.    Strabo,  i.  2,  §§  3"),  38. 


9  i.  p.  43,  xi.  p.  508.  On  both  these 
occasions  he  associates  the  name  of 
Herodotus  with  tboso  of  Ctesias  and 
llcUuuicus  and  other  rctuilors  of  fables. 
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date  for  the  author's  birth,  and  suppose  him  to  have  been  borri 
before  b.c.  54,  he  must  have  been  more  than  seventy- three  years  of 
age  before  he  completed  his  geographical  work.  This  advanced 
period  of  the  author's  life,  and  his  residence  in  a  remote  provincial 
town  like  Amasia,  must  have  thrown  great  obstacles  in  the  vray  of 
its  extensive  publication  :  and  may  tend  to  explain  the  comparative 
neglect  with  which  it  was  received  by  his  contemporaries. 


NOTE  B,  p.  222. 

VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS — THERA  AND  METHONE. 

The  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  group  of  islands  of  whicb  Thera 
(now  called  Santorin)  is  the  principal,  have  been  celebrated  in  all 
ages.  The  islet  thrown  up  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  to  which 
Strabo  here  alludes,  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  b.c.  186. 
Another  similar  eruption  took  place  in  the  lifetime  of  the  geogra- 
pher (a.d.  19)  though  probably  after  the  date  at  which  this  passage 
was  written.  Other  outbreaks  have  taken  place  at  intervals,  down 
to  our  own  time,  the  last  having  occurred  as  recently  as  1866.  A 
full  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  65-73,  10th  edit.). 

One  of  the  other  instances  cited  by  Strabo  has  received  less 
attention  than  it  deserves.  "  Near  Methone  on  the  Hermionic 
Gulf  (he  tells  us,  i.  3,  §  18,  p.  59)  a  mountain  seven  stadia  in 
height  was  thrown  up,  after  a  violent  fiery  eruption ;  it  was  un- 
approachable by  day  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  smell  of 
sulphur,  but  at  night  there  was  no  bad  smell,  but  a  bright  light 
and  great  heat,  so  that  the  sea  around  was  boiling  for  a  distance 
of  five  stadia,  and  turbid  for  not  less  than  twenty  stadia.  The 
shore  was  piled  up  with  huge  fragments  of  rocks  as  large  as  towers." 
This  was  evidently  the  same  eruption  referred  to  by  Pausanias  (ii. 
34,  §  1)  as  having  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  the  son  of 
Demetrius  (b.c.  277-239),  so  that  it  must  have  been  described  by 
competent  obsei'vers.  The  whole  peninsula  of  Mo  then  e  (or  Methana, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called)  is  clearly  of  volcanic  origin,  but  this 
is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  volcanic  action,  within  the  historical 
period. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  259. 

DISTANCES  GIVEN  BY  THE  GHOBOGBAPHEB. 

The  chorographer  reckoned  Corsica  as  160  Roman  miles  in  length 
and  70  in  breadth :  and  Sardinia  as  220  miles  long  by  98  broad. 
(Strab.  p.  224.)  The  measurements  of  modem  geographers  give  to 
the  former  island  116  English  miles  (124  Eoman)  by  51  in  its 
greatest  breadth  :  while  Sardinia  measures  about  140  6.  miles  by 
60,  or  175  Roman  miles  by  75.  The  distances  given  by  the  cho- 
rographer are  therefore  largely  in  excess:  but  this  is  still  more 
the  case  with  his  statement  that  the  shortest  interval  from  the 
A&ican  coast  to  Sardinia  amounted  to  300  miles,  an  estimate 
more  than  double  the  truth,  as  the  southernmost  point  of  Sardinia, 
Cape  Spartivento,  is  really  little  more  than  100  G.  miles  or  126 
Roman  miles  from  Cape  Serrat  in  Africa.  So  enormous  an  error, 
in  regard  to  a  distance  that  might  be  supposed  so  well  known,  is 
very  diflScult  to  account  for.  Some  of  the  editors  of  Strabo  have 
proposed  to  read  200  for  300,  which  would  accord  with  the  estimate 
of  Pliny  (fl".  N.  iii.  13,  §  84),  but  in  any  case  the  distance  is  greatly 
over-stated :  and  it  is  hazardous  to  make  such  arbitrary  changes 
without  authority.  It  may  be  added  that  the  distances  cited  by 
Strabo  from  the  chorographer  do  not  in  general  agree  with  those  of 
Pliny. 
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STBABO. 


Section  1. — Asia. 

§  1.  With  the  eleventh  book  Strabo  commences  the  descrip- 
tion of  Asia,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  following  six 
books.  Throughout  this  part  of  his  work  he  in  general  follows 
Eratosthenes  very  closely,  having  adopted,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  his  leading  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  configuration  of 
that  great  continent.  Thus  he  begins  with  assuming  that  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus  traverses  it  continuously  from  west  to 
east,  preserving  approximately  the  same  latitude  and  direction 
from  Lycia  and  the  Bhodian  Persea,  where  it  abuts  upon  the 
-^gean,  to  its  eastern  termination  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
as  he  assigns  to  this  range  or  mountain  belt  a  width  in  many 
places  of  as  much  as  3000  stadia,  it  cannot  of  course  be 
considered  as  a  mere  chain  of  mountains,  but  comprises  within 
its  own  extent  various  tribes  and  nations,  some  of  them  obscure 
and  insignificant,  others  of  considerable  importance,  such  as 
the  Armenians,  Medians,  &c.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  various  nations  of  Asia,  according  to  their  position  with 
reference  to  this  great  mountain  barrier,  dividing  them  into 
those  within  the  Taurus,  according  to  the  phrase  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,^  that  is  to  the  north  of  the  chain,  and  those  without, 
or  to  the  south  of  it.     Those  nations  that,  as  just  pointed  out, 


»  ii.  5,  S  31,  p.  129.  Strabo  bimaelf 
refers  to  toe  phrase  as  one  in  geueral 
use  (&  8^  Kcd  4yrhs  rov  Taipov  Ka\ov(riy, 
xi.  12,  §  1),  rather  than  of  his  own 
selection.  It  is  evident  that  it  must 
have  originated  with  the  Greeks  at  an 
early  period,  with  reference  to  the 
nations  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  limiteil 


to  the  south  by  the  range  of  the  Taums, 
properly  so  called.  "When  this  appel- 
lation came  to  bo  extended  by  geo- 
graphers (as  it  was  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo)  to  a  great  mountain  cliain 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  Asia, 
the  expression  became  singularly  inap- 
propriate. 
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lay  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  within  the  limits  of  the  mountain 
tracty  he  classes  with  the  northern  or  southern  group  according 
to  their  proximity  and  connection  with  the  one  or  the  other. 

Northern  Asia,  or  Asia  north  of  the  Taurus,  he  considers  as 
naturally  divided  into  four  portions:  first  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Tanais  (which  he  assumes  as  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia)  and  extending  from  thence  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  isthmus  that  separates  the  latter  from 
the  Euxine:  secondly,  the  regions  extending  eastward  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Scythians^  who  adjoined  the  Indians  to  the 
north;  thirdly  the  nations  that  extended  from  the  isthmus 
already  spoken  of  to  the  Caspise  Pylae  and  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Halys  on  the  other,  thus 
comprising  the  Medians,  Armenians,  Cappadocians  and  neigh- 
bouring tribes :  and  lastly  the  country  now  called  Asia  Minor, 
extending  westward  from  the  Halys  to  the  ^gean,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  peninsula  bounded  by  the  isthmus  between  the 
Cilician  Gulf  and  the  Euxine. 

The  portion  of  Asia  south  of  the  Taurus  comprised  India, 
Ariana  (a  term  which  he  uses  in  its  widest  sense),  Persia,  and 
all  the  nations  that  extend  from  the  Persian  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  the  Nile,  and  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  adjoining 
Egypt  and  Syria.  Under  this  general  appellation  he  includes 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Arabia. 

§  2.  Beginning  with  the  Tanais  he  tells  us  that  that  river 
flowed  from  north  to  south,  but  was  not,  as  commonly  supposed, 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  Nile  (i.  6.  on  the  same  meridian 
with  it),  but  farther  to  the  east.^  Like  the  Nile,  its  sources  were 
unknown,  but  while  the  course  of  the  latter  river  was  known 
for  a  long  distance,  the  Tanais  was  known  only  for  a  short 
way  above  its  mouth,  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  country,  and  still  more  of  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  the  wild  and  nomad  nations  that  occupied  its 


'  ^perai  fi^y  oZy  &ir5  rwy   kpKTiKSiv 
povs    r^    NcU9»,    KoBdrrtp   yofii(ov<Tiy   ol 


iroWolf  &AA&  iw8iy(&T€pos  fxiiyoVf  xi.  2, 
§2- 
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banks.  On  account  of  this  nncertainty,  some  writers  snpposed 
it  to  have  its  sources  in  the  Caucasus,  and  then  to  make  a  great 
bend  round,  so  as  to  faU  into  the  Falus  Maeotis  from  the  north* 
Others  still  more  absurdly  connected  it  with  the  Ister.  Strabo 
justly  rejects  all  these  suggestions,  and  regards  it  as  probable 
that  it  came  from  sources  in  the  north  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance.* The  Palus  Maeotis  he  considered,  in  common  with 
most  other  geographers,  to 'have  its  principal  length  from 
north  to  south,  so  that  the  direct  course  of  navigation  from 
the  strait  at  its  entrance  (the  Oimmerian  Bosporus)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais,  would  be  from  south  to  north.  Its  length 
in  this  direction  he  estimates  at  2200  stadia.^ 

Of  the  nations  north  of  the  Falus  Maeotis  he  appears  to 
haye  had  no  knowledge  at  all,  and  only  tells  us  in  a  vagae 
and  general  way  that  the  northern  regions  towards  the  Ocean 
were  inhabited  by  Scythian  tribes,  of  nomad  habits  and 
dwelling  in  waggons.  South  of  these  were  the  Sarmatians 
(also  a  Scythian  tribe),*  and  between  these  and  the  Caucasus 
the  Aorsi  and  the  Sirfuii,  partly  nomads,  and  partly  agricul- 
tural :  besides  which  the  Aorsi  carried  on  a  considerable  trade, 
bringing  Indian  and  Babylonian  wares,  which  they  received 
from  the  Armenians  and  Medians,  and  transported  on  the 
backs  of  camels  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Palus  Maeotis.  By 
this  means  they  had  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  wore 
ornaments  of  gold.® 

Strabo's  account  of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of -the  Cimmerian  Bosporus — Phanagoria,  Corocondame, 
Hermonassa,  &c.,  is  unusually  minute  aud  precise,  and  his 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  vicinity  has 


•  XL  2,  §  2. 

♦  Ibid.  §  8.  This  \b  a  very  moderate 
estimate — the  real  length  being  about 
160  G.  miles,  or  1600  stadia — and  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  contraHt  with  the 
exaggerated  notions  generally  cnrreut 


would  be  hasty  to  draw  any  ethnological 
inference  from  these  wqrds.  Strabo 
is  probably  here  using  the  term  **  Scy- 
thians "  in  the  vague  and  general  sense 
in  which,  as  he  himself  tolls  us,  it  was 
i  often  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  de- 


concerning  the  vast  extent  of  the  Palus   ;  signate    all    the    nomad    nations    of 


M»otis. 

*  iy6or4pw   Si   ro{fT(iiy   liapfidroUf    Kcd 
olroi  Sk^^oi.      Ibid.  §  1»  p.  4U2.      It 


Northern  Asia. 

xi.  5,  §  8,  p.  506. 
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the  air  of  being  deriyed  firom  good  infonnation.  This  waa 
also  the  case,  as  we  have  already  remarked,'  with  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  in 
either  case  indicate  the  authority  from  which  his  material^ 
are  derived. 

§  3.  It  is  otherwise  with  his  account  of  the  Caucasian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Greek 
colonies  last  spoken  of  to  Dioscurias  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Fhasis.  Here  he  distinctly  refers  to  the  historians  of  the 
Siithridatic  wars  as  furnishing  the  most  recent  and  accurate 
information.®  We  have  already  pointed  out  how  remarkable 
a  military  exploit  that  prince  had  accomplished  in  conducting 
his  army  through  so  rugged  and  difficult  a  country,  peopled 
by  such  wild  tribes:  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  among  Greek  writers.  But 
this  passage  had  naturally  produced  no  permanent  eflTect  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  this  coast,  who  were  never  really  reduced  to 
3ubjection  by  the  Eomans,  and  continued  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
to  carry  on  piratical  expeditions  with  light  barks,  with  which 
they  scoured  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  committed  great 
depredations.*  The  nations  he  places  in  order  along  the  coast, 
proceeding  eastward  from  Sindica  (the  name  under  which  he 
comprises  the  tract  extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
to  Gorgippia),  are  the  Achaei,  Zygi  and  Heniochi,  the  last  of 
whom  adjoined  the  Colchians,  who  occupied  the  rich  and 
fertile  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  broad  valley 
of  that  river  formed  even  in  those  days  one  of  the  chief  natural 
highways  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  nations  occupying 
the  broad  tract  of  comparatively  level  and  fertile  country  ex- 
tending from  thence  to  the  Caspian — the  Iberians  and  Alba- 
nians— were  far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  their 
neighbours  on  either  side.  The  Iberians  in  particular,  who 
inhabited  a  considerable  part  of  the  modem  Georgia,  are 
described  as  a  settled   agricultural  people,  with  towns  and 


See  above,  p.  268.  •  Strabo,  xi.  2.  §  14,  p.  407.  •  Ibid.  §  12. 
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villages^  houses  with  tiled  roofs,  and  some  pTetenBion  to 
architectural  efi'ect,  and  possessing  also  an  organized  political 
constitution,*  The  Albanians,  farther  east,  Ijetween  the  Ibe- 
rians and  the  Caspian,  were  more  devoted  to  pastoral  oocu» 
pations,  and  partook  in  some  degree  of  a  nomad  character,  but 
were  a  tranquil  and  peaceable  people,  presenting  a  great 
contrast  to  the  wild  and  fierce  tribes  of  the  mountain  districts.^ 
These  three  nations,  the  Colchians,  Iberians  and  Albaniaus^ 
occupied  what  Strabo  regards  as  the  isthmus  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  The  width  of  this  intervening  tract 
had  indeed  been  greatly  underrated  by  earlier  geographers,  thus 
giving  it  much  more  the  character  of  an  isthmus  than  it  really 
possessed,  and  even  Posidonius  had  estimated  it  at  only  15<.K) 
stadia  from  se^i  to  setu^  Strabo  on  the  contrary,  though  hu 
continues  to  designate  it  as  an  isthmus,  assigns  it  a  breadth 
of  3W0  stadia,  aufl  even  this  is  consideraldy  l>elow  the  truth** 
It  is  probjible  that  he  had  more  accurate  information  concern- 
ing tha«3e  regions,  in  addition  t^  the  historians  alre-fidy  cited, 
from  the  circumstance  that  Moaphernes,  who  was  his  mother's 
uncle,  had  hold  the  government  of  ('olchis  under  Mithridates 
the  Great.*  That  miinarch  derived  from  thence  the  greater 
part  of  the  timber  which  he  required  for  building  his  fleets* 
In  addition  to  this  Col(4iiM  furnished  flax,  hemp,  and  pitch  in 
abundance,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fruit,  while  the  numerous 
rivers  by  which  it  was  traversed  aflorded  every  facility  for 
conveying  itn  produce  to  the  coast.  Stralwj  indeed  appears 
to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  ricliness  and  natural  impor* 


'  xL  3,  §  1, 

■  Pofiidon,  ap.  8tmb.  xi.  1,  §  5,  p, 
491.  He  even  compared  it  with  the 
Lfilhmiui  fTom  PeltiHium  to  the  Ued  Sea ; 
aud  udded  that  be  belit^ved  it  wus 
mucbabctut  the  fiame  dbttaiice  from  the 
MR»oil0  to  the  Ocean. 

*  Stofcbo,  ibid.  The  dirt^ct  difitanco 
from  the  mouth  of  the  PhtisU  to  the 
Cftspian  near  the  month  of  the  Cjptuc  is 
about  380  Q.  miles,  or  3800  stadia. 


Tti^  fTie&i  Hue  as  nusiisurel 

on  Ti  ^    I  com  sea  to  soa  does  not 

exoti-d  lii«  3000  stadia  givea  by  Strabo ; 
but  aa  8UL*h  a  line  croasea  the  chain  of 
the  Cayoaanfi  <jl>lxque-l y,  it  could  never 
have  Mtig>^eHLed  Uie  idea  of  an  itftUmiis; 
and  Btrnbo  himself  ielb  us  that  bis 
atatemeot  refers  to  the  distance  from 
tbo  moath  of  one  river  to  the  other. 
This  is  indeed  tht«  only  Uue  by  which 
it  is  practicable  to  pass  from  sen  to  aetk, 
*  xi.  2,  8  18.  p.  499. 


Sacrr.  1. 
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tance  of  this  country — one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  world — 
though  in  modem  times  so  little  known  imtil  a  very  recent 
period.* 

§  4.  Of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Caucasus  itself  he  gives 
a  clear  and  unusually  full  account.  He  justly  describes  it  as 
extending  like  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  which  separates  the 
Euxine  from  the  Caspian,  and  impending  over  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  former  sea  through  its  whole  extent  from  the 
confines  of  Sindica  to  Dioscurias.  At  the  same  time  it  throws 
out  offshoots  of  a  lower  elevation,  by  means  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  mountains  of  the  Moschi,  and  through  them 
with  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  ranges  that  belong  to 
the  system  of  the  Taurus.  The  lower  ranges  and  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  were  covered  with  extensive  forests,  inhabited  by 
mountain  tribes,  who  subsisted  principally  on  game,  wild  fruits, 
and  milk.  The  higher  summits  were  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  and  inaccessible  in  winter,  but  in  summer  the  inhabitants 
ascended  them,  wearing  broad  snow-shoes  of  raw  hide  furnished 
with  spikes,  and  brought  down  their  burdens  from  thence,  by 
sliding  down  on  hides.  As  one  descended  the  slope  to  the 
north,  the  climate  became  less  severe,  notwithstanding  the 
more  northern  latitude,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
great  plain  of  the  Sirctci.^  In  another  passage  he  describes 
particularly  the  pass  leading  into  Iberia  from  the  northern 
nomad  nations :®  evidently  the  same  as  that  now  called  the 
Pass  of  Dariel,  which  is  indeed  the  only  practicable  pass 
across  the  whole  range,  and  must  therefore,  though  presenting 
great  natural  difficulties,  have  been  more  or  less  frequented  in 
all  ages.  It  was,  he  says,  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent  for 
three  days  (coming  from  the  north)  and  after  that  a  narrow 
pass  for  four  days'  journey  along  the  valley  of  the  Aragus, 
so  narrow  as  only  to  allow  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time  and 
guarded  at  its  entrance  by  a  very  strong  fortress.     The  river 


*  No  mention  u  found  of  gold  among 
the  productions  of  Ck)lchi8,  notwith- 
Btanaing  its  supposed  connection  with 


the  fables  of  the  golden  fleece. 
'  xi.  5,  <i§  6,  7,  p.  506. 
•  lb.  3,  §  5,  p.  500. 
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Aragus  still  preserves  the  name  Aragwa,  and  StraWs  acquain- 
tance with  the  name  of  this  unimportant  stream,  as  well  as  with 
other  minor  tributaries  of  the  Cyrus,  shows  the  accuracy  of  his 
information.*  In  describing  the  Cyrus  itself  and  the  Aiaxes 
as  flowing  into  the  Caspian  by  separate  mouths,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  his  statement  was  correct,  though  the  Araxes  now 
joins  the  Cyrus  more  than  70  miles  from  its  mouth.^  But  the 
whole  of  this  country  is  a  swampy  delta,  and  the  alluvial 
accretions  of  land  proceed  with  such  rapidity  that  great 
changes  may  have  taken  pl«ice  since  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Dioscurias,  which  he,  in  common  with  almost  all  other 
imcient  geographers,  regarded  as  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
Euxine,^  was  a  considerable  emporium  of  trade,  and  resorted 
to  by  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  even  in  those  days 
spoke  so  great  a  variety  of  languages  and  dialects,  that  it  was 
said  not  less  than  seventy  distinct  languages  were  spoken 
there.^  The  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia  was  carried  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  where  there  was  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  up  the  river  by  water  as  far  as  a  fort  called  Sarapana, 
from  whence  it  was  four  days'  journey  overland,  by  a  road 
practicable  for  vehicles,  to  the  Cyrus.*  The  pass  of  Suram 
across  the  watershed  uniting  the  two  mountain  systems  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  opposite  range  is  indeed  one  of  very  mo- 
derate elevation,  and  presenting  little  natural  difficulty. 

Strabo  deservedly  rejects  the  appellation  of  Caucasus  given 
by  the  Macedonian  soldiers  to  the  lofty  range  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  between  Bactria  and  India,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  desire 
of  flattering  Alexander  by  associating  his  conquests  with  the 
name  of  the  mountain  chain  that  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  loftiest  in  the  world,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
fjEibles  in  connection  with  Prometheus.^ 


•  xi.  3,  §  2.  I       '  Ibid.  p.  498.     Rome  even  increased 

*  lb.  4,  §  2.     Strabo  himself  notices  I   the  number  to  three  hundred  1    Pliny 


the  great  amount  of  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  river  Cyrus. 

»  xi.  2,  §  16,  p.  4U7.     Soo  Chapter 
XVI.  p.  636. 


ascribed  this  last  statement  to  Timos- 
thenes.    (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  5,  §  15.) 

*  Ibid.  §  17,  p.  498. 

»  xi.  5,  §  5,  p.  505. 
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§  5.  With  regard  to  the  Caspian  he  shared,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  opinion  of  Eratosthenes,  and  all  other 
geographers  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  an  inlet 
from  the  northern  ocean,  similar  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
south.  So  clearly  indeed  was  this  idea  fixed  in  his  mind  that 
he  describes  the  sea  and  the  nations  on  its  banks,  as  they 
would  present  themselves  to  a  person  sailing  in  from  the  north.^ 
At  fibrst  he  tells  us  the  gulf  is  rather  narrow,  but  afterwards 
widens  out  as  one  advances,  until  in  its  innermost  (i.  e. 
southern)  portion,  it  is  about  5000  stadia  in  width.  The 
length  from  the  entrance  to  the  inmost  bight  is  much  about 
the  same,^  but  slightly  more.  These  dimensions  he  has 
probably  taken  from  Eratosthenes :  he  expressly  cites  that 
author  as  his  authority  for  the  distances  around  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus  and  from  thence  to  that 
of  the  laxartes.®  Patrocles  was  evidently  the  original  source 
from  which  both  derived  their  information,*  as  he  was  also  for 
the  statement  advanced  with  confidence  by  Strabo  as  well  as 
Eratosthenes  that  both  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  fell  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  after  pursuing  separate  courses  from  their  sources 
to  their  mouths.^  It  does  not  appear  that  Strabo  had  any 
further  information  concerning  these  regions  than  what  he 
derived  from  these  earlier  geographers,  with  the  exception  of 
some  particulars  respecting  Hyrcania  which  he  cites  from 
ApoUodorus  of  Artemita.  He  was  indebted  to  this  writer 
especially  for  clear  notions  respecting  the  river  Ochus,  which 

•  XL  6,  §  2,  p.  507.  :  reality  much  greater  reason  than  he 

»  lb.  §  1.    The  breadth  is  greatly  was  aware  of,  for  this  caution, 

exaggerated— that  of  the  southern  por-  ,       *  See  note  to  Chapter  XYI.  p.  644. 

tion  of  the  Caspian  b(;ing  really  less  •       •  He  is  cited  by  Strabo  (xi.  7,  §  1, 

than  240  O.  miles:  while  the  length  p.  508)  as  describing  the  Caspian  as 

is  in  reality  nearly  three  times  the  just  about  equal  in  size  to  the  Kuxino, 

breadth.     Strabo  himself   adds,  after  which,  as  a  rough  approximation,  is  a 

citing  the  statements  of  Eratosthenes,  correct  estimate. 

that  allowance  must  l>e  made  for  con-  '       »  xi.  7,  §  4,  p.  510;   11,  §  5,  p.  518. 

siderable  vagueness  in  regard  to  regions  6  fi^moi  'la^dprris  iir*  ipx^'  M^XP*  r4\ous 

so  little  known,  especially  in  respect  to  *   tr(p6s  iari  rod  "(l^ov  koI  cij  fiky  t^v 

distances  (Jc<  8i  wcpi  r&y  iy  ry  fitplbi  oan^v  rtXtvr&y  BdXarroM,  al  8*  ififioXaX 

ra6rp  koX  toTj  M  roffovroy  ^rrrroirnr-  |   9t4xov(riy  &Wrf\uy,  &s  ^ai  OcrrpoicX^;, 

fi4yois  hatKoifortpov  d^ovctv,  koL  fid\i<rra  wapaffaYyas  &s  iy^orfKorra, 

wfpl  T»v  Ztoffr-ntidrwy),     Ue    had    in  | 
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had  been  ignored  by  previous  [geographers  or  supposed  to  be 
a  mere  tributary  of  the  Oxus,  but  according  to  Strabo  had 
a  distinct  course  and  fell  into  the  Caspian  by  a  separate 
mouth;^ 

§  C,  Proceeding  e^istward  from  Hyrcania  and  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Caspian,  Strabo  tells  us  that  one  still  has  the 
chain  of  Taurus  on  the  rij^ht  hand,  which  forms  a  continuous 
range  from  Annenia  to  this  point,  and  is  known  generally  by 
the  native  name  of  Parachoathras*  It  was  not  till  after  pissing 
the  land  of  the  Arians  that  the  great  chain  assnmed  the  name 
of  Paropamisus,  while  it  was  erroneously  termed  by  the  Mace- 
donians the  Caucasus.  It  was  this  same  chain  which  was 
prolonged  without  interruption  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  though 
known  by  different  names,  as  the  Emoda,  Imaiis^  &c.^ 

On  the  left  or  towards  the  north,  were  situated  the  Daflp, 
nearest  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  beyond  them  the  Massagette 
and  Sacnp.  All  tliese  nations  are  included  by  Rtralx>  under 
the  general  name  of  Scythians/  though  as  he  justly  observes 
the  earlier  Greek  writers  only  gave  this  name  to  the  European 
Scythians  and  those  adjoining  the  Tunai's  and  Palus  MflBotis, 
and  distinguished  the  Asiatic  nomad  tribes  as  the  Massageta* 
and  Sacte.  Hence  we  find  these  names  occurring  as  those  of 
nations  with  which  Cynis  made  war  on  his  extreme  frontier. 
The  laxartes  was  the  boundary  which  separated  the  Saca'^  or 
nomad  nations  incKided  under  that  name»  from  the  Sogdians, 
who  as  well  as  the  Bactrians,  were  a  comparatively  civilijsed 
people,  even  before  they  had  shared  in  the  Greek  civilization 
introduced  by  the  Bactrian  kings.  That  monarchy  had  been 
already  overthrown  before  the  time  of  Stralx*,  and  he  distinctly 
tells  us  that  the  barbarians  who  had  wrested  the  fertile  pro 
yinces  of  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdians  from  their  Hellenic  rulers 
were  tribes  from  beyond  the  laxartes,  to  which  he  gives  the 


»  xi.  7,  p.  509,  The  Oelnia  of  Art<^- 
midorus  may  be  eei'tjiinly  idejititiLtl 
with  the  modtTii  Attrekj  thu  eoujtio 
of  wbicb  WW  cveu  in  modem  timcjs. 


until  quite  tocently,  as  impcrrcctty 
known  iiA  that  ol"  theOehus  itujong  the 
tinriuut^*  *  xi.  S,  p.  511, 

*  Jti.  8.  §  2,  p.  51 L 
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names  of  Asii,  Pasiani,  Tochari,  and  Sacarauli,  but  apparently 
includes  them  all  under  the  general  term  of  Sacse.^  The  name  of 
Sacse  or  Sakas  was  in  fact  the  Persian  appellation  for  the  nomad 
nations  on  their  northern  frontier,*  and  doubtless  applied  with 
as  little  regard  to  their  ethnic  affinities  or  subdivisions  as  was 
that  of  Scythians  by  the  Greeks,  or  Tartars  in  modern  times. 

§  7.  Of  the  countries  south  of  the  laxartes,  Sogdiana,  Bac- 
triana.  Aria  and  Margiana,  Strabo  gives  but  a  brief  account, 
and  appears  to  have  known  very  little,  if  at  all,  more  than 
what  he  learned  from  Eratosthenes  and  the  historians  of  Alex* 
ander.  He  has  indeed  given  us  a  few  interesting  historical 
particulars  concerning  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  at  one  time  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  north-west  of  India,  down  even  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  while  they  carried  their  arms  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Seres  and  Phryni.^  This  notice  is  taken  from  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Artemita,  and  is  therefore  the  first  mention  of  the 
Seres  in  any  ancient  writer.^  But  Strabo  evidently  did  not 
see  its  importance,  as  he  brings  it  in  merely  in  passing.  It  is 
curious  indeed  that  although  the  use  of  silk  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  already  familiar  to  the  Bomans  in  his  day,  and  the  name 
at  least  of  the  Seres  was  well  known  to  them,  he  never  alludes 
to  their  existence,  except  in  this  incidental  manner,  nor  does 
he  even  mention  the  trade  in  silk,  which  must  have  already 
assumed  considerable  importance.^     He  had  certainly  no  idea 


•  xi.  8,  §  2,  p.  511.    This  eveot  took 

Slace  about  B.C.  126,  though  the  exact 
ate  cannot  be  fixed.  The  ouly  other 
writer  who  mentions  it  is  Trogus  Pom- 
peluB,  of  whom  unfortuuately  only  the 
epitome  is  preserved.  He  terms  the 
Scythian  nations  who  occupied  Bactria 
and  Sogdiana,  SarancsB,  and  Asiani 
(Prolog,  lib.  xli.) ;  but  in  another  pas- 
sage mentions  also  the  Thocari  or 
Tochari.  (ib.  zlii.) 

•  This  we  are  distinctly  told  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  64,  ol  yiip'n4p(rai  wdyras 
roht  2tc60as  KoXiovffi  Scita^),  and    his 


Persian  inscriptions.   (See  Bawlinson's 
note,  on  the  passage.) 
'  xi.  11,  §  1,  p.  516. 

*  Concerning  the  age  of  ApoUodorus, 
see  Chapter  XX.  p.  162. 

*  In  the  only  passage  (p.  694)  where 
he  mentions  the  "X-npuctit—Vk  kind  of 
woven  stufls  (6^i(<rfifrra)  made  of  a  sort 
of  thread  scraped  from  the  bark  of  trees 
{tK  rty»v  ^Kouiy  ^atP9fi4tniis  fi6a<rov — he 
regards  them  as  an  Indian  product, 
analogous  to  cotton.  But  this  passage 
is  tdken  from  Nearchns ;  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  Seres  as  one  of  the  most 


statement  is  fully  confirmed  by  tlie   \  long-lived  of  the  Indian  tribes,  attain- 
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of  their  real  geographical  position,  and  supposed  them  to  be 
merely  a  nomad  race  of  Scythians. 

The  north  of  Asia,  as  well  as  the  regions  east  of  Sogdiana, 
was  indeed,  as  he  expressly  tells  us/  a  mere  blank  to  him: 
and  it  was  only  by  conjecture  that  he  inferred  them  to  be 
occupied  by  nomad  nations,  resembling  the  Scythians  in  their 
habits  of  life.  It  was  not  certain,  though  alleged  by  some, 
that  the  sea  extending  around  from  India  to  the  Caspian  had 
ever  been  navigated,  though  it  was  believed,  on  the  authority 
of  Patrocles,  to  be  possible.* 

§  8.  It  seems  to  have  been  also  in  his  day  a  received  con- 
clusion in  geography,^  though  in  fact  resting  upon  mere 
conjecture,  that  the  great  mountain  chain  which  traversed  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia  from  west  to  east,  and  was  called 
Imaus  in  its  easternmost  continuation,  ended  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  without  projecting  in  any  material  degree  beyond  the 
rest  of  India.  From  the  promontory  thus  formed  (to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Tamarus,  adopted  from  Eratosthenes),  which 
separated  India  from  Scythia,  the  coast  towards  the  north 
trended  rapidly  away,  so  that  this  portion  of  Asia  assumed 
something  of  a  pyramidal  form,  having  the  vertex  at  the 
promontory  already  mentioned. 

It  is  singular  that  a  notion  so  utterly  devoid  of  foundation 
should  have  assumed  so  consistent  and  definite  a  form.  It  is 
almost  more  singular  to  find  a  geographer  like  Strabo,  though 
admitting  his  entire  ignorance  of  this  part  of  Asia,  proceeding 
to  define  its  length  and  breadth ;  the  former  of  which  along 
the  chain  of  the  Taurus  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  he  determines  to  be  about  30,000  stadia,  or  3000  G. 
miles,  while  the  breadth  was  less  than  ten  thousand  stadia.** 


ing  the  n.ge  of  more  than  200  years 
(pp.  701,  702),  is  derived  from  Onesi- 
crituB,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  show- 
ing any  real  acquaintance  with  the 
nation  bearing  that  name. 
»  xi.  11.  §  6,  p.  518.  ^ 


5ti  5i  ivvarhy,  TlarpoKkris  flprjKe^  xi.  11, 
§  6,  p.  518.  riiny  and  other  later 
writers,  as  wo  shall  sec,  assorted  that 
the  passage  hud  been  actually  made. 

»  Ibid.  §7,  p.  519. 

*  Ibid.  p.  519. 


Sktt.  I. 
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It  is  nnnecessary  to  point  ont  that  these  conclusions  are  mere 
inferences,  based  upon  the  assumed  length  and  breadth  of  the 
whole  continent  and  other  assumptions  equally  unfounded. 

§  9.  Returning  from  these  little  known  regions  towards  the 
west,  Strabo  proceeds  to  describe  two  countries — Armenia  and 
Media — which  he  considers  as  situated  rather  in  the  range  of- 
Mount  Taurus  than  either  to  the  north  or  south  of  it,  being  so 
intersected  and  encircled  by  the  various  ramifications  of  that 
great  chain  that  they  could  not  be  assigned  to  the  group  of 
nations  on  either  side  of  it.^  Armenia  especially  he  correctly 
describes  as  being  almost  entirely  a  land  of  mountains  and 
high  table-lands,®  which  contained  the  sources  of  several  great 
rivers,  especially  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  the  Araxes 
towards  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  others  of  minor  importance 
which  flowed  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 

On  this  occasion  he  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  direction 
and  conformation  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  its  subsidiary 
ranges,  which  shows  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
orography  of  this  part  of  Asia.'  Mount  Taurus  (he  tells  us) 
takes  its  rise  in  Caria  and  Lycia,  but  does  not  at  first  attain 
any  considerable  height  or  breadth.  It  first  rises  to  a  great 
elevation  opposite  the  Chelidonian  islets  on  the  frontiers  of 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,^  and  from  thence  extends  eastwards  to 
the  north  of  Cilicia,  a  great  part  of  that  country  being  formed 
by  the  valleys  intercepted  between  the  ofishoots  of  the  great 
mountain  range.  Beyond  that  it  throws  off  two  great  arms  or 
branches,  the  one  called  Anti-Taurus,  towards  Cappadocia  and 
Armenia  Minor,  the  other,  Amanus,  towards  the  south,  ex- 
tending to  Syria  and  the  Euphrates.  The  main  chain  itself, 
though  cut  through  by  the  Euphrates,  is  continuous  with  the 


»  XL  12.  §  1,  p.  520. 

•  6pow49ia,  xi.  14,  §  4,  p.  528. 
'  xi.l2.§§2-4. 

•  On  thifl  account  many  writers  con- 
sidered that  the  headland  op{K>Bite  to 
these  islands  was  the  beginning  of  the 
chain  of  Taurus,  but  Stralx)  properly 
points  out   that  the  mountain  ridge 


which  separated  Lycia  j^m  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior  (the  Cibyratiea) 
was  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the 
Taurus,  which  was  thus  prolonged  into 
the  Rhodian  Periea,  and  might  Ijo  con- 
sidered as  ending  in  the  mountain  pro- 
montories opposite  to  Rhodes  (xiv.  2, 
§1;3,§8). 
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mountains  of  Armenia  on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  and  it  is 
here  that  it  rises  into  a  great  mountain  mass,  sending  oat 
oflFshoots  in  diflFerent  directions,  known  by  the  name  of  Pary- 
adres,  and  other  local  appellations,  and  forming  the  boundary 
of  Armenia  on  the  side  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians.  From 
this  great  central  mass  was  continued  another  chain  towards 
the  east,  known  by  the  name  of  Parachoathras,  bordering  on 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  extending  through  Media  Atropatene  and 
the  Greater  Media  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  whence  it  was  C5on- 
tinued  still  iarther  east  along  the  confines  of  Aria^  It  was 
this  east  and  west  prolongation  of  the  chain  that  was  regarded 
by  Greek  geographers  from  Eratosthenes  to  Strabo  as  the  true 
continuation  of  the  Taurus,  which  served  to  connect  it  with 
the  great  ranges  of  the  Paropamisus  or  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
But  besides  this  there  were  several  subsidiary  ranges  to  the 
south  of  the  Euphrates  in  its  upper  course,  and  it  was  to  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  these  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Niphates,  in  which  according  to  Strabo  the  Tigris  took  its 
rise.*  From  thence  there  branched  off  towards  the  south 
another  great  ridge  called  Zagrium  or  Zagros,  extending  a 
long  way,  and  forming  the  separation  between  Media  on  the 
one  hand  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  the  other,  till  it  joined 
on  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  Susiana  and  Persia. 

§  10.  In  connection  with  this  subject  Strabo  gives  an  account 
of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  both  of  which  rivers, 
as  he  correctly  tells  us,  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.^ 
Th«  lower  part  of  their  courses,  where  they  encompassed 
Mesopotamia,  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  even 
the  upper  part  of  that  of  the  Euphrates  was  well  known  to 
Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Taurus,  and  flowing  in  the  first  place  from  east 
to  west  through  the  Greater  Armenia  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Lesser:  then  separating  that  province  from  Acilisene  and 
making  a  sudden  turn  to  the  south   where  it  reached  the 


xi.  12,  §4.  »  Ibid.  12,  §3;  14,  §  2. 
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confines  of  Cappadocia;   thenceforward   leaving  Cappadocia 

and  Commagene  on  the  right,  and  Aeilisene  and  Sophene  on 
the  left,  till  it  issued  into  the  plains  of  Syria,  and  took  another 
great  bend  towards  Babylonia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this 
descriptiou  Strabo  clearly  had  in  view  only  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Euphrates— that  which  flows  near  Erzeroum,  and  has  its 
sonrces  in  the  mountains  not  far  from  that  city.  It  is  this 
rirer  which  alone  was  regarded  iKith  by  Greek  and  Koman 
writers  as  the  true  Euphrates,  and  which  is  still  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Frat.  The  southern  arm  or  affluent,  called  at 
the  present  day  the  Murad  Tchai,  which  is  considered  by 
modern  geographers,  as  well  as  by  native  Armenian  writers,  as 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  in  fact  the 
larger  river  of  the  two,  was  treated  by  ancient  geographers 
as  a  mere  tributary,  and  is  not  even  noticed  by  Strabo  in 
describing  the  geography  of  Armenia*' 

The  Tigris  he  describes  as  rising  in  the  southern  slopes  of 
Mount  Taurus,  and  says  that  its  sources  \\ere  distant  from 
those  of  the  Euphrates  about  2500  stadia.  This  river  also  rises 
from  two  different  and  distant  sources,  forming  two  diffelrent 
arms,  which,  after  holding  separate  courses,  unite  between 
Diarbekr  and  IIosbL  But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Btrabo 
regarded  iis  the  main  source  of  the  Tigris  the  stream  that  rises 
in  Mount  Niphates,  and  flows  from  thence  due  south  until  it 
joins  the  river  of  Diarbekr.^  From  the  terms  in  which  he 
speaks,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  of  the  outflow  of  the  two 


*  It  was,  however,  in  all  probftbility 
this  mer,  which  under  the  name  of 
AjBBiuaB  bad  aeciuirt^  cukbrity  in  the 
MilluidAtic  Wars  by  the  defeat  of 
Tigranes  od  its  beuika  by  LueolliiB 
(Pint  lAtmH  HI),  and  which  figurfis 
agaiD  in  the  wars  of  the  Ronmns  with 
the  AnDeuian  kin^s  (Tecit.  Amtal.  iv« 
15)i  It  ii)  described  by  Tliuy  as  a  triba- 
taiy  of  the  Eur>hmte#  (PUtj.  //,  N.  w  24, 
}  M).  It  h  aW  a8  bcuf  becu  already 
obfcrvcd,  the  rifcr  to  which  Xtnophon 
gifM  the  name  of  Ku|khrate^  {Sgq 
CUmfiter  X.  p,  35'ii.) 

VOL.  11. 


'  He  h&9  ekcwhere  a  strange  etory 
of  tht'  Tigris  flowing  Ihrmtgh  the  Lnke 
Arse&e  (the  Lake  of  Van^  without 
mingling  ita  watcftt,  which  fell  into  a 
great  chaam  at  one  end  of  the  h J«e,  and 
afteiT  flowing  for  a  long  diiitaDoe  imdei^ 
ground,  leapfteared  in  the  diatriet  of 
Chalonitifi  (xi  p.  529),  The  last  addi- 
tion i»  utterly  rniinttliigibk^  the  dia- 
triet  kuowo  im  Chaloiiitis  being  far 
away  in  the  tflHteni  part  of  Aijeyria,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ziigroa.  Tlii.ro  la 
probably  fiouie  tnisloke  in  the  nanic 
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great  rivers  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  clear  that  each  of  them 
in  his  day  had  still  its  separate  outlet  t-o  the  se-a,  instead  of 
uniting  their  streams  into  one  as  they  do  at  the  present  day.* 

§  11.  Armenia  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been 
opened  out  to  the  knowledge  of  geographers  by  the  camimi| 
of  Lucullus  and  Pompey  in  the  Mithridatic  Wars^  while  the 
expedition  of  M.  Antony  against  the  Parthians  had  first  made 
them  acquainted  with  Media  Atropatene  or  Azerbijan.  Strabo 
availed  himself  of  the  materials  thus  furnished  him,  and 
there  was  probably  no  part  of  Asia  of  which  his  knowledge 
w^as  more  in  advance  of  that  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  rugged 
and  mountainous  character  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
intricate  and  complicated  relations  of  the  mountain  chains  by 
which  they  are  traversed,  opposed  great  difficulties  to  an 
accurate  geographical  knowledge  of  them — -and  Strabo's  in- 
formation was  still  very  imperfect  Thus  we  find  him  describing 
three  lakes,  one  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Spanta,*  in 
Media  Atropatene,  remarkable  for  its  excessive  saltness ;  the 
other  two,  which  he  calls  Mantiane  and  Arsene  or  Thopitis  in 
Armenia*  Both  of  these  had  also  salt  or  brackish  water,  the 
former  especially,  which  he  calls  the  largest  lake  next  to  the 
Maiotis,  and  which  had  salt'-works  on  its  shores.  There  are  in 
fact  only  two  h^kes  to  which  his  description  can  possibly  apply  :• 
the  Lake  of  Van,  which  is  that  called  by  him  Arsene  or 
Thopitis — it  is  the  Arsissa  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy — and  the 


*  It  niAj,  however,  be  quntioned 

wbethor  he  ia  not  hero  aimply  follow^ 
ing  Emtrtstheneaif  without  enquiry  as 
to  what  obfiDgea  might  have  t&kea 
phice  in  the  interval 

*  It  is  a  Tcry  plausible  suggeati^n 
of  M*  St  MartiTi  i  M^m  mr  rAnnenie}, 
and  the  reci?nt  editors  of  Strabu,  that 
tlita  name,  which  is  written  2-wnvra  in 
all  our  MSS.,  should  really  be  Kawavra^ 
and  la  a  c'ciruption  of  the  Armetitao 
name  Kaptjlan,  signify  tog  the  biue  Iftke. 
Btmlm  hiin^r^lf  tells  ua  that  this  was 
the  6igtiifii>ation  of  the  Armenian  name 
(icM&KTr  ip^riinif$t7(ra)t  though  he  erro- 
Deoualv  connects  thi^  inierpretstlon 
with  the  Dame  Marrian;»  which  haa  DO 


Btieh  meaning,  (See  Kramer'a  note,  ad 
hxt.)  The  LoJce  of  Urtuniali,  alao 
called  6buhif  which  is  without  a  doubt 
the  lake  meant  by  Strabo,  ia  remark- 
able at  the  proaent  day  for  ita  exoeaeive 
aaltneaa.  Aooarding  to  CoU  Mooteith 
(Journal  of  Qtogr,  Soe,  vol,  iii.  p.  56)  it 
containa  nearly  twioo  as  much  salt  as 
the  sea. 

*  There  is  indeed  a  third  lake,  in 
the  north  of  Armenia,  of  couijiderable 
8126,  now  called  the  Lake  Goukchii, 
bat  thia  ia  out  of  the  question,  as  ita 
waters  are  perfectly  freah  and  conae- 
qoentlj  abound  in  flAh.  (See  CoL  Moa- 
Icilh,  U  p.  4L) 
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I^ake  of  Urumiah  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Atropatene, 
which  18  cle^irfy  the  one  that  he  describes  under  the  name  of 
Spauta  in  the  one  country,  and  of  Mantiiina  in  the  other,^ 
Such  a  confusion  might  easily  arise  in  writing  from  difierent 
materials^  but  it  shows  how  far  he  was  still  removed  from 
possessing  a  correct  geographical  idea  of  the  countries  in 
question. 

In  other  respects  his  account  of  Armenia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Atropatene  is  generally  accurate  enough; 
and  he  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  topographical  relations  of 
the  various  provinces  and  districts  into  which  Armenia  was 
divided,  or  by  which  it  was  sim*ounded ;  though  modem  geo- 
graphers have  much  difficulty  in  determining  their  position 
and  extent.  Of  the  gretiter  ftledia,  or  the  country  generally 
known  by  that  name,  he  treats  in  connection  with  Media 
Atropatene,  although  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  it  would 
certainly  have  been  more  properly  classed  with  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  the  Persian  Empire  south  of  the  Taurus,  His 
geographical  account  of  this  province  is  brief  and  summary, 
and  we  perceive  immediately  that  he  had  here  no  recent 
sources  of  information,  and  was  forced  to  fall  back  entirely 
upon  Eratosthenes  and  other  authorities  of  the  Macedonian 
period.  Media,  indeed,  was  in  all  times  a  country  imperfectly 
known,  and  its  boundaries  seem  never  to  have  been  very  accu- 
rately defined,  Strabo's  own  account  is  by  no  means  clear,^ 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  relations  and  limits  of 
the  mountain  tribes,  that  were  by  some  regarded  as  belonging 
to  Media,  by  others  to  the  adjoining  provinces,  were  in  reality 
subject  to  frequent  changes.  The  mountaineers  of  the  lofty 
ranges  of  Zagros  were  evidently  as  little  really  subject  to  the 
Persian  or  Macedonian  rulers,  as  the  Koords  of  the  present 


»  etralKj,  xl  13,  §2;  14,  1 8.      In      ButtbeCo«8ieanfl^iu»oc»rdiDg  to  bis 
poitit  of  fiict  every  one  of  ihem  lakee  u      aeootmt,   as    woLl    oa    iLat   of   o 
jtnown  at  the  pre^sent  day  by  nt  least 
two  diUbienl  nikmefi. 

•  Hi$  icUs  m  (xi.  18,  §6)  that  Hodia 
WM  txmndcd  on  the  eaat  by  Faiihift 
ami  the  tuotrntaiiui  of  tbe  CoasflbatiB. 


own 
otLer 
iviitera,  inhabited  the  ranges  of  Mount 
Zagm,  OD  the  west  of  Mi?dia,  and  ud- 
Toining  the  dUtrict  of  E]ymai«:  oor 
have  we  any  Iract*  of  the  cxiateaoe  of 
such  a  people  further  eaat. 
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day  to  tho  Turks  or  Persians,    The  Cossaeans  in  particular 
wero  in  the  habit  of  levying  tribute  from  the  Persian  kinga^  j 
when  they  moved  with  their  court  from  Babylonia  to  Eebatana,] 
their  usual  residence  m  summer.®    But  according  to  Strabol 
Media  might  be  properly  considered  as  extending  from  the 
pass  chilled    the    Median  Grate,  leading  from  Ecbatana  into 
Babylonia,  on  the  west,    to   the  Caspian  Gates  on  the  east ; 
a  distance  which  he  estimates  at  4100   stitdia.^      He  justly 
describes  it  as  a  cold  and  upland   country,  almost  entirely) 
mountainous,   with  the   exception  of   the   portion   near    the 
Caspian  Gat-es — the  environs  of  the  modem  Teheran — which 
was  a  fertile  and  productive  plain.     Even  in  the  mountain 
districts  also  there  were  some  fertile  valleys,  and  both  Medi 
and   Armenia  were  renowned  for  their  breed  of  horses,  YBsti 
numbei's  of  which  were  reared  in  both  countries,  and  furnishedi 
annually  as  tribute  to  the  Persian  kings. 

§  12.  Strabo  now  retiu'ns  nearer  home,  and  his  twelfth  book 
is  occupied  with  the  description  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus, 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine.  Here  he  derived  great  advantages  from  the 
proximity  of  these  countries  to  his  native  city ;  and  he  hud 
himself  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  interior. 
Unfortunately  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  record  the  extent  or 
course  of  his  travels,  but  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  hadj 
visited  in  person  the  Cappadocian  Comana,^  which  was  situat 
quite  in  the  interior,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sarus,  he  must 
have  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  that  province.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  returned  to  his  native  city  by  this  route, 


«  Ptrabo,  I  e, 

'  Ttita  h  ^Tvhi\y  oror-eBtimatod, 
thoiigLi  piMlMibly  inkon  frnm  Apono- 
flnruK  tif  Artoijiitfi,  tliu  hist*>riaQ  of  the 
Fiirtlibui  Ware,  whom  lie*  tntes  eLk.*- 
vrhorv  (xi.  p.  ^VJh  for  the  U>M  ^LtfiiiC'O 
t>L»m  hiu  DiitivD  city  to  tho  Coiipirin, 
which  he  eathnateil,  a  till  more  trro- 
necnisly  at  Sorni  »tt^lin.  A*  Artemitii 
iny  on  tiie  bi^rh  riirt^l  frura  Hclcucia  to 
Ephatatm,  it  i»  stmiigo  Ihai  A[jo11o- 


doniB  should    not    have    been 
informed. 

TJie  pafis  across  Jlonnt  Znme,  ti>" 
which  hn  gives  tho  nam^  of  Mcniian 
Gate  {Mrihxh  Tvktt,   xl    13,   §   8),    in 
clearly  thitt  IwndiTij;  from  Hiunadan  byj 
Kermunahah  toB»igdad^  which  nmat  in  I 
all  Qges  have  formed  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal pas«e8  across  the  grtvit  mountain 
chtttri. 

«  3tiL  2,  S  3,  p.  fm. 
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across  Cilieia  and  Cappailocia  from  Tarsns  to  Amasia,  His 
description  of  Mazaca  (Uotter  knomi  by  its  later  name  of 
Ca*Barea)  at  the  foot  of  I^foimt  Arga:ai8,  and  his  infnrmation 
concerning  the  ascent  of  that  naoimtain,  also  point  apparently 
to  the  result  of  a  personal  examination.^  The  general  cha- 
racter that  he  gives  of  the  country  as  an  open  aphiiid  tract, 
almost  wholly  bare  of  wood,  but  not  devoid  of  fertility,  and 
producing  abundance  of  corn,  as  well  as  supporting  immense 
quantities  of  sheep  and  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  descriptions  of  recent  travellers.  He  notices 
also  various  mineral  productions  of  the  country,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  the  red  earth,  commonly  known  as  the 
Sinopic,  from  its  being  exported  from  that  city^  but  which  was 
really  found  in  Oappadocia.*  The  vestiges  of  vok^anic  pheno- 
mena at  the  foot  of  Alount  Argieus  had  also  attracted  iiis  atten- 
tion, and  he  describes  the  plain  below  Mazaca  as  impregnated 
with  fire,  which  was  visible  in  holes  and  chasms  for  an  extent 
of  mtiny  stadia**  If  this  account  ho  not  greatly  exaggerated, 
there  must  have  been  volcanic  outbreaks  of  the  mouutain  at  a 
period  much  more  recent  than  is  generally  supposed,  Htrabo 
however  does  not  mention  any  tradition  of  such  an  event* 

He  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  course  of  the  two  im- 
portant rivers,  the  iSams  and  the  Pyramus,  which  took  their 
rise  in  Cappadocia,  and  thence  bursting  their  way  through 


*  xU.  2,  §  7.  He  tells  us  that  Mount 
ArjzJruji  itt  the  mot^t  lofty  of  all  (in 
Ada  Minor?),  aod  its  snmmit  la 
covered  with  p^erpetual  snow :  thut 
HiOM  who  afic^nd  it,  who  are  few  in 
nomber,  &fi&ert  tliiit  iii  line  weather 
both  Mat,  the  Eusine  and  the  Gulf  of 
Imig,  might  be  iein  from  its  summit. 
Thb  rtoiy  has  every  nppeaniiife  of 
being  gathered  from  t\m  inhaltitauti^  of 
Mazaca.  The  first  travoUcr  in  iinjilem 
times  who  tnadLi  the  iu»ce»t  wn^  Mr. 
Willhim  Hsmiltou,  who  met  with 
cloudy  weather,  but  did  uot  belifive  it 
potsftible  that  the  two  »*yifl  could  l>e  jseen 
iu  any  oo«e,  on  accsouut  of  ihv  high 
mouDtains  which  tutervcuo  both  to  the 


N.  atid  the  S,  (Hamilton's  Ania  Minor ^ 
vol.  ij.  |).  280).  Ih^  C'kvntioD  he  cal- 
culates at  13,000  feut,  und  there  i»  not 
only  much  bdow  on  the  Buxumit,  but 
exteDBivo  glaciera  dcwicend  from  thenoa 
on  its  uorthem  and  eadteni  HafiliB, 
Sincu  thiit  time  the  Dioimbiiii  tias  been 
aguiii  aacemled  by  M.  Tehihiit^heff, 

*  xii,  p.  540.  He  krtiiH  thia  pkiKrat^ 
and  evidently  conaidurfi  it  lui  idLmtical 
with  tliat  of  Spain,  which  is  true  cm- 
n&har  \  but  the  Sinopic  ^Urai  waaouly 
a  kiud  of  bright  rod  earth,  of  an 
ochreotts  nature. 

•  Xii.  2,  §  7.  wvptXfiwra  mttla  irai 
^ctrra  &6$poir  irvphj  iwl   ors^lovs  iroA- 
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the  lofty  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus  flowed  through  Cilicia  to  the 
Bea.®  Of  the  remarkable  gorge  by  whieh  the  Pyramus  forced 
its  way  through  the  mountains  he  hag  given  us  a  particular 
description,  which  was  evidently  derived  from  personal  obser- 
vation.' 

§  13.  With  Pontus  he  was  of  course  familiar,  and  it  is  an 
important  feust  in  the  ethnography  of  Asia  that  he  distinctly 
oonflrms  the  statement  of  Herodotus  and  other  writers  that  the 
Cappadocians,  who  had  originally  extended  from  the  chain  of 
Taurus  to  the  Euxine*  were  of  Syrian  extraction,  or  belonged 
to  the  great  Aramasan  race,  in  common  with  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians.^  At  the  same  time  he  speaks  of  the  various  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountain  ranges  near  the  Euxine,  the  Hoschi^ 
the  Tibareni,  and  the  Chaldjeans, — in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  separate  tribes,  and  they  may  probably 
have  been  of  a  different  race,  perhaps  more  connected  with 
their  Armenian  and  Caucasian  neighbours.  But  the  ethno- 
graphy of  these  mountain  tribes  is  a  problem  of  hopeless 
perplexity*  It  is  certain  however  that  the  separation  of 
Pontus  from  Cappadocia  was  a  purely  artificial  one,  arising  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  division  of  the  great  province  of 
Cappadocia  under  the  Persian  Empire  into  two  satrapies, 
which  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  gradually  became  con- 
Bolidated  into  separate  kingdoms.®  The  boundary  as  finally 
established  was  one  of  the  mountain  ridges  parallel  with  the 
Taurus,  which  traverse  this  part  of  iVsia  Minor,  but  it  cannot 
now  be  identified.* 

Strabo  has  left  us  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  districts 
into  which  Cappadocia  was  divided  in  his  time,  eleven  in  all, 
but  several  of  these  are  otherwise  unknown,  and  cannot  be 


•  xii.  2,  ff  a,  4,  p.  536. 

'  The  irami  othws  cfSo^cv  are  oon- 
dusive  on  this  point 

It  ia  only  quite  of  lute  yenre  tliut 
them  defiles  of  the*  Taiimii,  which  con- 
nect the  nplftuda  of  CatfKinia  with 
Cilicia,  have  bocD  uxploied  by  modero 
LrxiveUcra. 


•  Tiiia  ia  diapnted  by  Sir  H.  Rawlio- 
son  {Eerodotua,  ?oL  i.  pp.  653-4),  but 
hm  argumeQta  appear  to  me  far  from 
convinGingr;  ami  it  is  difBeult  to  see 
how  Strabo  eonJd  have  been  miBtaken 
njKnn  fluch  a  point. 

•  fc?lrabo.  xii.  I.  M,  p.  534, 
»  xii.  %  §  10,  p.  540. 
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determined  with  any  certainty.  There  were  only  two  cities  in 
the  whole  country,  which  he  considers  worthy  of  the  appel- 
lation, Mazaca  and  Tyana :  the  other  districts  contained  only 
a  scattered  population^  witli  a  few  strongholds  or  fortieases, 
among  which  that  of  Nora,  so  long  defended  by  Eumenes,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated.  Even  the  fertile  district  of 
Melitene^  adjoining  the  Euphrates,  which  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  reM  of  Cappadocia  from  its  abounding  in  yines 
and  fruit-trees,  did  not  contain  a  town  of  any  importance-* 

The  description  of  Pontus  by  Strabo'  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  portions  of  his  work,  and  is  by  &r 
the  best  account  that  we  possess  from  any  ancient  writer  of 
a  country  that  until  very  recently  was  but  imperfectly  kno\m 
to  modem  geographers.  With  it  he  associates  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  obviously  on  account  of  its  situation  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  as  that  district  was  politically  connected  either 
with  Armenia  properly  so  called,  or  with  Cappadocia, 

On  the  other  hand  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Tibareni  and 
Chaldieans  who  inhabited  the  ranges  of  Parjadres,  between 
the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor  and  the  Euxine,  were  under 
the  mle  of  Pythodoris,  who  bore  the  title  of  Queen  of  Pontus. 
These  mountaineers,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Mosebi, 
who  more  immediately  adjoined  the  confines  of  Colchis,  were 
still  in  a  very  rude  and  barbarous  condition,  dwelling  in  great 
forests,  and  subsisting  on  wild  fruits  and  the  flesh  of  animals 
procured  by  the  chase.^  Some  of  them  even  lived  in  trees; 
others  in  high  towers.  These  last  were  the  Mosynceci  of 
Xenophon,  but  Strabo  does  not  recognize  the  name  as  one 
existing  in  his  time.*  He  tells  us  however  that  the  people  to 
whom  be  gives  the  name  of  Chaldieans,  were  the  same  who 
had  been  formerly  called  Chalybes,*  and  had  been  renowned 


•  xii  2,  S  6,  p.  537,  The  strong  foii- 
rem  of  Tomiia,  which  figures  promi* 
notitiy  in  the  Miihridatio  Wtiro,  mna 
flUmited  on  the  e*«tern  side  of  the 
Eiiphrftl(«|  aud  oonBoqnently  belonged 
properly  to  Sophtne.    lb,  H>  P>  ^^< 


■  xii,  S.  The  geography  of  thu  part 
of  A^ia  Minor  wub  but  little  kaown  in 
tnodiOTi  ^me%  befote  the  trovele  of  Mr. 
WUUftm  Humlton  in  1836  (publ itched 
in  IMS).  *  Ibid.  §  1^  p.  54U. 

*  Ibid.  •  iii.  3,  i  19. 
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from  the  earliest  ages  as  workers  in  iron :  and  he  then  enters 
into  a  long  and  tetlious  discussion^  to  show  that  these  were 
the  same  people  termed  by  Humer  Halizones,  who  dwelt  about 
a  place  called  by  the  poet  Alybe,  "  where  was  the  birth-place 
of  silver/'  ®  The  connection  of  the  names  Alybe  and  Chalybea 
would  be  probable  enough,  were  it  supported  by  any  other 
arguments :  but  it  is  not ;  and  had  the  poet  ever  heard  of  so 
distant  a  people  as  the  Chalybes^  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
as  workers  in  iroUf  the  natural  abundance  of  which  in  the 
region  in  question  must  have  attracted  attention  from  a  very 
early  period.^ 

Mithridates  the  Great  having  extended  his  dominion  along 
the  shores  of  the  Euxbie  from  the  borders  of  Colchis  to 
Heracleti,  thus  including  all  the  sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia,  and 
a  part  of  that  of  Bithynia,  Strabo  has  adopted  the  same  exten- 
sion* and  has  described  irnder  the  head  of  Pontus  the  whole 
sauthern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  beginning  from  Heraclea,  This 
long  line  of  sea-b<jard  was  studded  throughout  with  Greek 
colonies,  some  of  which,  as  Heracleti,  Sinope,  Amisus,  Phar- 
nacia  and  Trapezus,  were  flourishing  and  important  commer- 
cial cities ;  while  many  smaller  settlements  are  noticed  in 
detail  by  Strabo^  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  and  has  given  a  careful  enumeration  of  its 
rivers  and  headlands,  as  well  as  of  the  towns  which  lined  it 
chores.* 

§  14.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  interior  of  the  country? 
So  far  as  the  province  of  Pontus,  properly  so  called,  is  con- 


'  xii.  3,  §§  20-24. 

eUfTap  'AAi^wrwD'  *08i'o(  lul  'Ewitrrpo^ot 


Yt¥t$k^* 


Homer,  Iliad,  11.  v.  857, 


■  Bee  tliG  interesting  ocoaunt  of  the 
mode  in  which  iron  b«  worked  at  tbe 
lireient  day  iq  tliis  dit^tnci,  in  Hamil- 
tcm's  Trap*'U  m  Atria  Mhmr^  vol.  i*  pp. 
271-277.  Silver  mines  are  now  worked 
nt  Guroit^i'li  Khiina  in  thu  luteriur, 
■QUtli  of  Ta^bi^nd)  but  thedo  lyrv  not 


mentitmed  by  Strabo ;  and  it  api>wira 
timt  in  Ids  time  tbert*  were  no  silver 
mines  in  the  laud  of  the  Chalyliea, 
though  he  <iwitj«w'^  tliAt  tiiere  were  in 
the  tiino  uf  Homer  (/#f  8«  r^r  7^1  rh. 

Ktd  iipy6pw.  xii-  3,  §  ly).  See  Note  A, 
p,  330. 

'  xii.  3,  §§  1-m,  pp.  5i3-5i8.  In 
thiB  inBtoucc  wc  have  the  Advantage  of 
Gotnpantig  the  details  fnmit^hed  by 
Strobg,  with  thi>  o<:}ually  minute  ]xir^ 
ticuLu-d  in  the  iV»riplui§  of  Armu, 
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cemed,  the  knowledge  of  our  author  was  complete?  and  definite, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  with  regard  t^j  Ills 
native  country*  His  description  of  tho  fertile  valleys  and 
plains  of  Western  Pontus  is  highly  characteristic,  and  almost 
all  the  localities  which  he  describes  have  been  readily  iden- 
tified by  mo<lem  travellers.  The  picture  which  he  gives  us 
of  his  native  city  Amasia,  and  its  very  peculiar  and  striking 
position,  was  found  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  at  once  clear  and 
satisfactory,  though  it  had  been  imperfectly  undei-stood  by 
persons  who  had  not  visited  the  locality.*  But  the  personal 
knowledge  of  iStrabo  evidently  extended  very  little,  if  at  all, 
beyond  the  Halys,  and  ivith  the  interior  of  I'aphlagonia  and 
Bithynia,  as  well  as  the  great  provinces  of  Galatia,  Phrygia, 
and  Mysia,  his  acquaintance  was  apparently  very  imperfect. 
The  brief  and  perfunctory  maimer  in  which  he  describes  these 
interior  regions  of  Asia  Minor  affords  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  fullness  and  clearness  of  his  account  of  Pontus,  as  well  as 
with  the  copious  details  which  he  furnishes  concerning  the 
provinces  on  the  western  coast. 

He  tells  us  indeed  expressly  ^  that  it  was  difficidt  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  different  nations  that  occupied  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  even  those  of  Bithynia  and  Mysia,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  changes  and  fluctuations,  ethnographical  as  well  as 
political,  to  which  they  had  been  subject.  In  the  former 
point  of  view  he  distinctly  inclines  to  regard  the  Mysians, 
Bithynians  and  Phrygians  as  cognate  races,  probably  all  alike 
of  Thracian  origin.*  The  Galatians  were  of  course  well  known 
as  a  historical  fact  to  be  Crauls,  and  the  three  tribes  into  which 
they  were  divided  still  retained  the  purely  Gaulish  names  of 
Trocmi,  Tolistobogii,  and  Tectosages.*  South  of  Galatia,  on 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  he  places  the  great 
salt  lake  of  Tatta,  which  constitutes  in  fact  one  of  the  leading 
physical  features  of  the  interior.*    Immediately  to  the  south 


*  Hamilton  9    Beneareihgt 
Minor,  vol  I  pp.  306-370. 


in    Atia 


*  xiL  i,  §  h  p.  5tH ;  S,  §  2,  p,  571. 

•  IbM.  j».  5ti4,    The  fittmc  view  wa« 


taken  by  Herodotiu  (rii.  73,  74). 

»  See  Chapter  XX.  Not©  B,  p.  200*    . 

•  xiL  5,  §  4,  p.  568.    His  de^criptioti 
of  it  hm  boon  fuUy  oonliTTnr'tJ  by  rewnt 
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of  this  again  lay  the  colJ  and  upland  tracts  of  Lycaonia  and 
Isaiiria»  bare  of  wood  and  deficient  in  water,  but  fumiahing 
pasturage  to  innmnerable  flocks  of  sheep ;  a  description  exactly 
corresponding  to  their  present  condition*  Iconinm  was  the 
only  city  of  importtince  in  Lycaonia.  Isanria  immediately 
adjoined  the  foot  of  the  Tanrns,  and  within  the  rugged  ranges 
of  that  mountain  chain  were  the  Pisiilians,  whose  lofty  and 
inaccessible  stronghobls  had  aflbrded  them  shelter  during  the 
piratic  wars,  so  that  they  were  with  great  difiiculty  reduced  by 
P,  Servilius,  who  derived  from  his  exploits  the  surname  of 
Isauricus.'  The  Pisidians  again  adjoined  on  the  south  the 
fertile  maritime  district  of  Pamphylia,  with  its  flourishing 
cities  of  Side  and  Aspendus.  Notwithstanding  the  nxgged  and 
difficult  nature  of  their  country  the  Pisidians  seem  to  have 
been  well  know^  to  the  neighbouring  Greeks,  and  Strnbo  cite« 
from  Artemidorus  the  names  of  thirteen  of  their  cities,  the 
most  important  of  which  w*ere  Sagalassus  and  Selge*  Of  the 
latter  of  these,  and  its  extraordinary  jn^sition,  he  has  given  a 
minute  account  (probably  derived  from  the  same  authority), 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  recent  tra* 
Tellers.^ 

§  15,  While  he  describes  the  great  inland  province  of  Phry- 
gia,  as  already  mentioned^  very  briefly  and  imperfectly,  he  w^aa 
weU  acquainted  with  that  ]>ortion  of  it  which  adjoined  the 
frontiers  of  Caria,  through  which  led  the  great  high-road  from 
Ephesus  to  Apameii.  The  latter  city,  the  position  of  which  he 
describes  very  fully  and  with  remarkable  accuracy,  was  in  bis 
day  become  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  trade  in  all  Asia, 
being  in  this  respect  second  only  to  Ephesus  itselt*    It  was 


traTollera,  though  not  unmixed  with 
exaggeration.  It  la  now  called  by  the 
Turks  Tuzla,  or  the  Salt  Pao,  frctni  the 
ezteni  to  which  it  k  saturated  with 
salt. 

'  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  lut  we 
hftYG  eeen«  the  PisidiafiA,  though  nomi- 
oallf  mbjeet  to  the  PerstiLii  Empire, 
were  pro^^ticall^  a  race  of  iude]xiiidGut 
fieebootcre*  (8©e  Chapter  X.  p*  Mo.) 


•  Strabo,  xii,  7,  p.  570,  The  site  of 
Beige,  which  ia  atill  eddied  &erf;he,  waa 
flrat  id«tDit6L'd  by  Mr.  Dutiicll  itt  1843. 
(See  Spmtt  and  Forbeii*«  Ifycia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  17-32.) 

•  xii  8,  §  15,  p.  577.  It  ut  not  im- 
probable  that  Straho'a  description  of 
Apamea  may  be  derived  ^m  pergonal 
ooeervatiou.  Wo  loam  diHtiuctly  tliat 
he  hml  himself  visited    (he    city  of 


I 
I 

I 
I 
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firom  thence  that  the  most  frequentetl  line  of  route  led  though 
Antiochia,  Philomelium  and  Mazaca  in  Cappadooia  (Cfcsarea) 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  into  the  interior  of  Asia.* 

The  whole  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  book  of  Strabo  are  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Asia  MinoFj  from  the  Proptmtis  to  the 
frontiers  of  Lycia;  including  the  Troad,  Ionia,  Lydia  and 
Caria,  with  the  adjacent  islands.  All  these  regions  were  of 
course  weU  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  Strabo  could  no  more 
attempt  to  add  to  the  previously  existing  information  than  in 
regard  to  Greece  itself.  But  his  account  of  them,  considered 
as  a  geographical  description  of  a  welKknown  country,  stands 
on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of  European  Greece.  He 
had  here  the  advantage  of  extensive  personal  acquaintance, 
having  been  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
to  study  at  Nysa  in  Caria,  and  having  visited  Ephesus  and 
other  cities  of  Ionia  and  Caria,^  besides  having  necessarily 
seen,  on  his  passage  thither,  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  this  side  of  the  JEg^nu.  But  besides  this  he  had 
evidently  for  this  part  of  his  work  the  use  of  much  better 
materials  and  authorities  than  any  of  which  he  availed  himself 
in  his  description  of  Greece. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Troad,  under 
which  name  he  comprises  the  whole  of  the  north-western  aiigle 
of  Asia,  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  Hero 
he  had  the  advantage  of  following  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  devoted  a  special  treatise  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  the  Trojan  allies,  in  which 
he  had  naturally  examined  with  minute  care  the  localities  and 
names  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy  itself,  and  his  investiga- 


Hienpolia  In  the  valley  of  the  Mjeander 
oa  the  (xmflDeB  of  I^vdia  and  Phtygia 
(ziU.  4,  S  14}t  <u^d  only  60  miles  dbtaQt 
fivm  Apiun».  Thii  cironmatanGe  gaf- 
fioiently  erpkins  the  noomate  know- 
ledge ha  ikowa  of  I^iodioea  (wMoh  be 
r&ekoiia  ibe  aeoond  city  in  impo(rtaD42e 
m  Phrygift)^  Hiora|K>lifl,  and  tiie  smaller 
luwim   ill    the   aame    ueif^hboui-hoodT 


CuloMtt,    Enmenia^   Ao.    (xii«  8,   §§ 

13,16). 

"  xiv.  2,  §  29.  p.  663. 

»  The  extent  of  hia  tmvek  in  (hta 
part  of  Aula  cannot  be  determined; 
bnt  he  apneaia  daring  hia  rttiidence  at 
Nyjtt  to  have  ?i«ited  several  of  tho 
ueigbbouflng  citicii,  including  Mylaoa 
in  Caria,  auil  Hiurapolia  in  Phfygia. 
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tion  had  been  materially  aided  by  the  situation  of  his  birth- 
place of  Scepsis  in  the  very  centre  of  the  region  in  question* 
The  consequence  ia  that  Stralxj,  who  devotes,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges,  a  somewhat  disproixirtionate  apace  to  the  ex- 
amination of  this  small  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  has  in  this 
instance  presented  us  with  a  chorographieal  description  of  the 
eoimtry,  superior  to  any  other  that  wo  find  in  his  whole  work : 
while  the  incidental  discussions  and  controversies  in  regard 
to  the  Homeric  names  of  localities  and  nations^  though  neces- 
sarily arising  in  connection  with  this  subjeet,  are  far  from  occu- 
pying the  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  which  they  do 
in  the  case  of  European  Greece.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
controversies  at  the  present  day  is  undoubtedly  that  relating  to 
the  true  position  of  Troy  itself,  or  the  Homeric  Ilium,  a  ques- 
tion first  raised  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  but  for  our  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  Strabo,  who  adopted  in 
their  full  extent  the  views  of  his  much  yidued  authority,^ 

We  are  not  clearly  iulurmed  what  authors  he  followed  in 
respect  to  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Ionia,  Lydia  and 
Caria,  or  how  much  may  have  been  derived  from  his  own 
liersonal  observation :  but  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  sup- 
position that  he  had  himself  visited,  the  principal  cities  of  this 
part  of  Asia,  and  we  know  that  he  had  extended  his  travels  for 
some  distance  into  the  interior.  His  notices  of  Sard  is  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Lydian  kings  on  the  lake  Coloc,  and  still  more 
his  account  of  the  curious  volcanic  district  called  Katakekan- 
meno — the  Burnt  Land — have  every  appearance  of  being  the 
result  of  actual  inspectiou.*      He  justly  points  out  the  con- 


»  Strabo,  xiiL  1,  pp.  595,  597.  How 
litUa  atteDtioEi  tlieno  aoeptioal  viewu 
attmoted  in  aucicnt  tiqiee  is  sufHcietitly 
■tiown  by  the  fact  Uiat  tbey  are  uut 
oveti  thought  ^orLlxy  of  mention  by 
FUoy,  who  ditfuiisaoA  the  fu-famcd 
uity  with  the  brief  and  pawing  notice : 
*(  Efit  tameti  et  nunc  BcamiiiMlria  ct vitas 
par?a,  ac  *to  paseiia  remotiim  a  portu 
Bmtii  hmtiime^  uiulu  omnia  renini  ela- 
rittw"  [v.  33,  §  121),    The  IJiuiu   U* 


which  he  liere  refew  i»  of  ootirB©  the 
cit^'  80  caUetl  in  his  day^  and  which 
enjoyid  iiumimity  from  tribute,  as  Hie 
Ti^puied  ptirt»nt  of  Homo. 

*  xiii.  4,  §  I L  For  a  full  dt^iKTiptioTi 
of  thia  interesting  geological  district, 
»vQ  llDuiiltou's  Travth^  voL  ii.  p|i.  128- 
I'SE ;  and  Tchiluitcbelf.  Ante  Mitmuni, 

8tndw  defecribea  llin>o  tliatinct  »'r»* 
torii,  ulajiii  iQ  Htudiii  dii^tjiut  froui  itiro 
uuothcf,   uud   burnjoyuUd    by  iiigg«d 


I 
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nection  between  these  extinct  volcanic  phenomena,  and  the 
earthquakes  tx)  which  all  this  part  of  Asia  was  eminently  sub- 
ject, especially  Philadelphia,  the  city  nearest  to  the  Burnt 
Ckmntry,  where  earthquakes  were  so  frequent  that  Strabo 
expresses  his  wonder  how  the  inliahitants  could  be  induced  to 
live  there.^  The  great  earthquake  which  a  few  years  before 
(a.d.  17)  ha*l  destroyed,  or  seriously  damaged,  twelve  of  the 
chief  cities  in  this  part  of  Asia,  cispeeially  Sardis  and  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum,*  was,  as  he  tells  us,  only  one  among  many  similar 
calamities,  from  which  they  had  repeatedly  suffered*  Full 
information  concerning  other  places  in  the  interior  must  have 
been  readily  obtainable  from  the  Greeks  in  the  cities  nearer 
the  coast :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  Strabo*s  early  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  these  regions  that  led  to  his  collecting 
the  materials  concerning  them,  which  he  has  put  together  in 
so  clear  and  satisfactory  a  manner. 

§  16,  Proceeding  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
desc^ribes  in  succession  Lycia,  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  with  the 
neighbouring  islan^l  of  Cyprus.  His  account  of  Lycia,  though 
brief,  is  very  clear  and  distinct  in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  giving  us  on  this  occ^ision  an 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Lycian  League,  which  has 
been  regarded  by  some  political  ^Titers  in  modem  times  as  the 
model  of  a  well-constituted  federation.'  For  this,  as  well  as 
for  the  geographical  description  of  the  country  he  was  appa- 
rently indebted  to  Artemidorus ;  *  and  the  same  writer  was 
probably  one  of  Ms  chief  authorities  in  resjject  to  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia  also.  But  as  Strabo  had  attended  the  lectures  of 
Xenarchus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  was  a  native  of 


hilU,  which  he  nB^onably  iiifcra  to 
htiv»i  befju  foriueti  of  the  hnaied  matter 
f'jeuti'd  frf»m  theiu*  He  lioticscs  oho 
ilkui  thiM  volcanic  dUtrk't.  like  thai  of 
Cut&nia  in  Sicily,  wan  speciuUy  favour* 
fthle  to  liie  growth  of  viiiea. 

»  xiLC,  §  18;  xiii4.  §  10, 

♦  tbid.  xii.  8,  §  18:  xiii.  3,  §  :► ;  4, 
$  8,  Tiwit  Amuil  ii.  -17. 


'  Bee  the  retoarka  of  Mr.  Frwjnan, 
in  his  HiAory  of  Ftikral  Oiivernfmrnt 
(toL  i.  pp,  208-21G),  who  cites  also  tho 
obfiervution  of  Monte^tileu  {MfprU  dei 
Lf»u%  liv,  rx.  c,  3),  that  if  ho  were  cJilled 
upon  Ui  choose  u  nuidcl  of  a  ftdrrul 
n'piiblic,  ht?  would  tiiko  that  of  Lyoia, 

•  See  xiv,  3,  §  3,  p.  Oii5. 
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Seleueia  on  the  Calycadniis,  he  may  well  have  derived  some 
particulars  from  that  master.^  His  description  of  Taraus  alsa 
is  of  a  character  to  lead  very  strongly  to  the  inference  that  he 
had  visited  that  city  in  person.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  he  possessed  very  good  information  concerning 
the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  and  that  his  enumeration  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  rivers  and  headlands  that 
formed  its  marked  natural  features,  is  found  to  be  at  onco 
copious  and  trustworthy.  Of  the  interior  there  was  of  course 
little  to  tellj  the  lofty  and  rugged  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus 
impending  over  the  sea  at  so  short  a  distance  that  there  had 
never  been  any  Greek  settlements  or  civili^sed  towns  at  any 
dist4ince  from  the  sea-board;  except  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Cilicia,  where  the  mountains  receded  from  the  shore  and  the 
broad  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  rivers  Sania 
and  Pyramus  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  to  that  of 
the  Syrian  Amanus.' 

§  17.  While  Strabo's  general  deseription  of  i^ ia  Minor  is  on 
the  whole  thus  full  and  satislactory^  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
pains  he  has  taken  to  furnish  us  with  positive  data  as  to  dis- 
tances and  positions,  such  as  would  enable  a  geogmpher  to 
construct  a  map  of  the  country.  He  has  indeed  given  such 
distances  by  sea  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  Trapessus 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  well  as  for  the  west  ooast^ 
adjoining  the  ^gean,  but  in  regard  to  the  latt-er  he  himself 
points  out  that  the  extremely  irregular  configuration  of  the 
coast,  and  the  number  of  the  projecting  headlands  and  penin- 
sulas, rendered  the  peripiu8  or  coasting  voyage  from  one  point 
to  another  disproportionately  long  as  compared  to  the  direct 


I 


•  QroakuM  aasnmea  tlifli  Strabo 
■tudiod  under  Xeoftrcbtia  at  S*'leueia^ 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and  ns  he 
himt3«lf  U'Ub  ue  tliat  Xennrchaa  Uvecl 
but  little  at  home  (4y  atxt^  fi^v  &v  ir&Au 
iiirm^tv)^  but  ispont  the  greater  part  of 
hiB  life  lit  Alexaudria  und  Atbeas^atid 
fiiuiUy  at  Home,  m  a  t6acli(.r  (xiv.  5, 
f  4)f  it  ia  louf'li  moro  proboble  that 


Strabo  foUowed    hh    leoturos  in  the 
latter  city. 

*  The  alluvial  character  «f  this  plain, 
an  it  ita  rapid  extension  by  thca  aotsumu- 
laiioni  of  the  riven,  could  not  fail  to 
attract  attf^ntiiin;  and  an  oracJe  was 
said  to  have  forctuld  thut  tlio  dcfjot^ita 
of  the  Pyramus  would  one  day  reai^h  to 
OypruB  (Slrab .»,  xii.  2.  p.  53J). 
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distance.^  But  notwithstanding  this  he  considers  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  Caria  to  the 
Propontis  as  preserving  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north 
"as  it  were  on  a  meridian  line/'^  and  me-asuring  in  direct  dis* 
tance  ahout  5000  stadia,  or  but  little  less.  This  same  line  he 
considered  as  prolonged  (according  to  the  erroneous  conception 
to  wkich  we  have  already  more  than  once  adverted)  in  the 
aame  direction  to  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium.  As  might  bo 
expected  under  tlie  circumstances  his  estimate  of  .5000  stadia 
18  greatly  exaggerated^  the  distance  from  Rhodes  to  the  Hel- 
lespont by  the  nearest  course  which  was  |X)S3iblo  for  a  navi- 
gator to  pursue  being  little  more  than  300  G,  miles  (3000 
atadia)^  while  that  measured  along  a  meridian  line  would  not 
exceed  4  degrees  of  latitude  or  2400  stadia*  But  such  a  line 
instead  of  falling,  as  he  supposed,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont^  would  in  reality  strike  the  Propontis  east  of 
Cyzicus, 

He  also,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  exaggerated 
the  degree  to  which  the  promontory  of  Carambis  projects 
into  the  Euxine  towards  the  north ;  while  on  the  south  c^Dast 
on  the  contrary  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  Lycia  projects  towards  the  south  beyond  the 
southernmost  point  of  Caria.*  But  his  incidental  notice  that 
the  Chelidoniau  Islands  were  opposite  to  (Le,  on  the  same 
meridian  with)  Canapus  in  Egypt,  is  remai'kably  accurate,* 
and  supplies  an  important  point  in  oonstrueting  the  map  of 
this  part  uf  the  Mediterranean. 

§  18.  For  the  interior  of  the  country  he  was  possessed  of 


*  xiv.  1,  I  2,  p,  632. 

*  tca^  kniwhv  ii^  §v6tla5  h  wkavs  fiixpt 

iitii¥  ft  fitMhf  awo\flvQV(rayf  xiv.  2^  §  14. 
It  would  he  difficult  1o  dnd  a  coast  to 
wliioh  such  a  ehtiiueteriftio  w&a  2eM 
appUciible  thiui  to  tb«  west  cobM  of 
Am  MiDor. 

*  xiv,  5,  §  22,  p.  677.  He  U  here 
arguing  ag&infit  A(>ollodor«fi.  but 
neither  one  nor  the  other  fippeturB  to 


have  had  any  dear  idea  of  the  oonflgn- 
ration  of  this  part  of  Aula  Minor,  which 
ia  indoed  ho  complicated  that  wq  cannot 
wonder  at  any  ono  unprovided  with  a 
gooil  map,  on  which  thi^  hearingB  were 
correctly  laid  down,  failing  to  under- 
stand  it. 
*  xiv.  S^  §  8»  p.  66B.    l^Kovfft  U  oi 

Tho    actual    rliffercnco   of    lougitudt} 
does  not  cxceod  20'. 
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very  inferior  materials :  here  ho  has  given  us,  besides  some 
distances  by  land  in  Ionia  and  Caria,  only  one  main  line  of 
route,  which  he  has  taken  from  Arteiuidonis  ;^  and  even  in 
this  instance  he  has  not  given  us  the  dist^nices  in  detail.  The 
route  in  question,  which  was  that  habitually  followed  in 
Strabo's  time  by  all  travellers  proceeding  from  Ephesus  towards 
the  East,  led  from  that  city  through  Magnesia,  Tralles,  Nysa, 
and  Antiochia  to  a  place  called  Carura,  on  the  confines  of  Caria 
and  Phrygia,  a  distance  of  740  stadia :  thence  through  Phrygia, 
passing  through  Laodicea,  Apaniea  and  Metropolis  to  a  place 
called  Holmi,  on  tho  frontier  of  the  district  known  as  the 
Paroreius,  920  stadia :  then  across  the  Paroreius  to  Tyriapiini 
on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia,  a  little  more  than  500  stadia : 
across  Lycaonia,  passing  through  Laodicea  (called  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  Katakekamnene)  to  Coropassus  840*  and  from 
Coropassus  to  Garsaura,  a  small  town  on  tho  confines  of  Cap- 
padocia,  120 :  thence  to  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia, 
680  stadia;  and  from  Mazaca  to  the  Euphrates  at  Tomisa, 
1440.  From  thence  a  road  led  across  the  chain  of  Taurus  to 
Samosata  on  the  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  450  stadia.^ 

It  is  singular  that  he  has  not  furnished  us  with  a  single  line 
of  route,  or  detail  of  distances  across  Asia  Minor  from  the 
Cilician  or  Syrian  Sea  to  the  Euxino,  though  he  repeatedly 
diseusses  the  question  of  the  so-called  isthmus  which  united 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  We 
have  seen  that  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  downwards  a  very 
erroneous  notion  had  prevailc^d  of  the  breadth  of  this  isthmus, 
or  tho  interval  from  sea  to  sea,  from  tho  Gulf  of  Issus  to  that 
of  Amisus.  That  historian  had  described  it  as  five  days* 
journey  for  an  active  man,  and  even  Artemidorus  (according  to 
Strabo)  had  estimated  it  at  only  150U  stadia.  Our  geographer, 
on  the  contrary,  following  the  statement  of  Eratosthenes,  con- 
siders it  OS  not  less  than  3000  stadia,  which  is  actually  in 
excess  of  the  tnith,  if  measured  in  a  direct  line,  as  was  certainly 


•  Sec  Clmpkr  XVIIt  p.  67. 


'  Stmlx>,  xi?.  2,  p.  64)3. 
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intended  in  this  instance.  But  he  correctly  judges  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  across  either  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cydnus  below  Tarsus,  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  Amisus,  and 
not  to  Sinope,  as  had  been  done  by  several  preceding  geo- 
graphers.^ Supposing  the  distance  thus  measured  from  sea  to 
sea,  nearly  along  a  meridian  line,  the  interval  is  really  about 
4°  2(y  of  latitude,  or  260  G.  miles  (2600  stadia),  so  that  the 
estimate  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  is  not  very  wide  of  the 
truth.  But  the  admission  that  the  supposed  isthmus  was  really 
so  broad  as  this  in  great  measure  destroyed  the  idea  of  the 
peninsular  character  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  come  to  be  a 
received  article  of  faith  among  ancient  geographers.® 

§  19.  Strabo's  account  of  India,  which  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  his  fifteenth  book,  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  work,  and  must  have  been  still  more  so  to 
his  contemporaries,  from  the  numerous  particulars  that  he  has 
brought  together  with  regard  to  the  natural  productions  and 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  singular 
political  institutions  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  These 
are  taken  almost  entirely  either  from  Megasthenes,  or  from  the 
still  earlier  writers,  Nearchus,  Onesicritus,  and  Aristobulus, 
who  had  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  expedition  down  the 
Indus,  and  had  collected  much  hearsay  information  concerning 
other  parts  of  India  which  they  had  not  themselves  visited. 
Later  sources  of  knowledge  he  appears  to  have  had  absolutely 
none.  Though  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  his  day  by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea  with  India,  and  some  of  the  traders  were  even 
said  to  extend  their  voyages  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  (he  tells  us)  ignorant  men,  from  whom  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  concerning  the  countries  they  visited.^ 


*  AmisuB  was  in  fact  situated  more 
than  40  6.  miles,  or  400  stadia  farther 
to  the  south  than  Sinope;  and  the 
distance  therefore  by  so  much  the  less. 

*  The  broadest  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Gape  Auemurium  on  the  8.  to  Gape 
Garambis  on  the  N.  is  only  about  6'^,  or 
3G0  O.  miles,  across  from  sea  to  sea. 


»  Strabo,  xy.  1,  §  4,  p.  686.  His 
statement,  that  hulfew  of  them  made  the 
voyage  round  India  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  (airdinot  fi^y  ical  w€ptw€w\€^ 
Koffi  fi^xpi  'rod  rdyyov),  must  certainly 
be  meant  to  imply  that  aome  of  them 
did  or  were  said  to  have  done  so ;  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Strabo 
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He  is  indeed  careful  to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  vugue 
and  uncertain  character  of  the  materiala  which  he  had  at  his 
command,  and  upon  which  he  was  forced  to  rely,  India  had 
from  a  very  early  period  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  and  had  thus  become  the  subject  (as  8trabo 
pointa  out)  of  almost  endless  exaggerations  and  fables.  For 
this  reason  he  dismisses  at  oneo  with  contempt  all  the  mar- 
vellous tales  of  Ctesias  and  other  early  writers,  and  justly 
regards  the  expedition  of  Alexander  as  having  for  the  first  time 
opened  out  trustworthy  information  concerning  this  far-famed, 
but  little-known,  region.  But  even  the  writers  of  this  period  he 
found  far  from  agreeing  among  themselves,  sometimes  varying 
even  with  regard  to  tacts  which  had  come  within  their  own 
observation,  and  still  more  concerning  such  as  they  could  only 
have  kmrnt  by  hearsay.'*  The  care  which  Strain?  takes  to 
excuse  himself  on  account  of  discrepancies  and  probable  errors 
arising  from  these  causes  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  no 
means  of  correcting  them  from  any  later  authorities.  But,  m 
we  have  seen  in  discussing  the  information  colleeted  by 
Megasthenes  and  his  contemporaries/  their  st^itements  con- 
cerning the  natural  productions  of  Indiii,  which  must  have 
come  under  their  own  personal  observation^  are  generally  accn* 
rate  and  tniatwortby,  while  those  relating  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  peculiar  social  polity,  which 
was  calculated  in  an  especial  degree  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  an  intelligent  Greek  traveller,  if  not  in  all  respects  correct, 
C5ontained  much  that  was  really  valuable  and  interesting. 

§  20*  Unfortunately  the  case  was  far  otherwise  in  regard 
to  the  purely  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country*  In 
tills  respect  Strabo  does  not  pretend  to  have  made  any  advance 


had  met  with  any  one  who  had  reaUj 
mnda  tho  ruyoge.  Hb  report  of  thi» 
emboasy  of  the  Indiftti  king  Ponia  (o 
AogUfliufl,  olreadj  notioed  {ave  Chiipiur 
K£  p.  166),  IB  deriTEKl  from  NIoqIm 
of  Damasons  (xv.  1^  §  73), 
*  R  XV.  I,  K2«  l(>^    C^ven  thodc  who 


liad  UiemaelTee  viBited  Ihe  country,  m 
hv  truly  observes,  had  only  leen  m 
DmaU  part  of  it,  aJoog  oertain  linoi  of 
maroh  or  route,  and  mnil  deioribe  lU 
Ihe  teat  at  second  hand. 
'  &iHi  Chapter  XIV.  sect  I. 


I 
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npon  his  predecessors,  and  he  adopts  without  modification  the 
conclusions  of  Eratosthenes  upon  these  points,  while  he  admits 
the  untrustworthy  character  of  his  materials,  and  his  conse- 
quent liability  to  error.*  In  one  instance  only  had  Eratos- 
thenes possessed  more  definite  and  trustworthy  information, 
which  was  doubtless  derived  from  Megasthenes.  This  was  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  "  royal  road  "  to  Palibothra,  which  the 
Greek  envoy  had  undoubtedly  travelled,  and  the  distances  along 
which  were  meoitired.^  Relying  upon  this,  he  had  reckoned 
the  distance  from  the  Indus  to  Palibothra  at  10,000  stadia 
(1000  6.  miles),  to  which  he  added  6000  more  for  the  distance 
fit>m  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  thus  obtained 
16,000  in  all  for  the  total  length  of  India.  Patrocles,  as  Strabo 
tells  us,  diminished  this  estimate  to  15,000 ;  but  he  gives  us 
no  account  of  the  grounds  of  this  correction,  and  does  not  take 
upon  him  to  decide  between  them.®  He  adopts  also  the  view 
of  Eratosthenes  with  regard  to  the  orientation  of  India,  and  its 
greatest  length  being  from  west  to  east,  in  opposition  to  the 
more  correct  conclusions  of  Megasthenes.  Hence  he  considers 
the  promontory  of  the  Coniaci  (Cape  Comorin)  to  project  to 
the  south-east,  so  that  its  extreme  point  was  3000  stadia  farther 
east  than  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  His  conception  of  the 
map  of  India  did  not  therefore  dijBer  in  any  material  particular 
from  that  of  Eratosthenes. 


*  Btrabo,  xy.  1.  §f  10, 11,  p.  688. 

*  Ibid.  §  11.  roirov  Z\  rh  fily  fi^xpi 
Tla\tfi6Spcty  fx^i  ris  &y  fitficuordpws 
§lw€tp ;  KOTOfUfidrpTrrcu  yiip  crxoivfois,  koX 
ftrrtp  69hs  iScurcXuc^  trraiiofy  fivplay, 

ThiB  must  undoubtedly  be  the  same 
route,  the  measurements  along  which 
are  given  by  Pliny,  but  in  so  confused 
and  corrupt  a  manner  as  to  be  of  no 
real  value  (see  Chapter  XIV.  p.  557). 
The  sum  total  of  his  distances  would 
give  1611  Boman  miles,  or  12,888  stadia 
fr(m  ike  Hyphans  to  Palibothra,  while 
Eratosthenes  reckoned  only  10,000 
stadia /rom  the  Indus  to  the  same  city, 
and  even  tljis  is  considerably  beyond 
the  truth. 

*  As   no   Greek   had    boen    beyond 


Palibothra,  it  is  clear  that  the  estimate 
qf  the  distance  ^m  thence  to  the  sea 
iQust  have  been  founded  on  mere  hear- 
say, and  from  the  nature  of  the  country 
this  must  have  been  of  the  vaguest 
description.  But  the  estimate  of  5000 
stadia  (500  G.  miles)  adopted  by  Pa- 
trocles is  a  very  fair  approximation  for 
the  distance  from  Pali  bothra  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  The  distance  to  the 
sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  is  of 
course  much  less,  but  of  this  the  Greeka 
had  evidently  no  notion.  It  was  a 
received  idea  among  them,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly repeated  by  Strubo  himself  (xv. 
1,  §  13),  that  the  Ganges  had  but  ono 
month ! 
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Iti  proeeoding  to  de9cril3e  the  rivers  of  ludia,  ho  justly 
remarks  that  whilp  tlie  principal  rivers  of  any  country  formed 
one  of  its  most  important  geographical  features,  this  was  pre- 
eminently the  r-Bse  with  India^  where  the  rivers,  as  in  the  case 
of  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  were  essential  to  the  fertilization  of  the 
country,  which  was  only  rendered  habitable  through  their 
means.'  This  was  strictly  true  with  regard  to  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  and  regarding  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  its  affluents  Strabo  had  very 
imperfect  information.  This  he  himself  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledges, and  while  he  describes  in  detail  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Indus,  and  the  lands  that  lay  between  them,  he  tells  us 
that  the  others  were  rather  unknown  than  known.*  The  name 
of  the  Ganges  was  indeed  familiar  to  all :  and  though  very 
exaggerated  statements  were  current  as  to  its  size  and  width, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  exceeded  the  Indus  in  mag- 
nitude, and  was  in  fact  the  largest  river  in  the  known 
world**  But  Strabcj  not  only  does  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  niunerous  great  tributaries  that  flow  into  it,^  but  he  does 
not  specifically  notice  any  of  them,  merely  observing  in  passing 
that  Artemidorus  calls  one  of  them  by  the  name  of  (Edanes,^ 
and  that  another  fell  into  the  Ganges  under  the  walls  of 
Palibothra,^      He   cites  also   from   Artemidonis   the  correct 


7f«i»r4i.     Ibid. 

•  8ti  fk%v  ykp  fjJyi^rof  rmv  /m^^ovfi/o* 

darhv  6  *\¥Mt  4  .  .  iKtufitf  orvfi^u¥fi-r<u. 
XV.  I.  §  35. 

T\m  hckd  been  already  stated  by 
HegAflthfltiM,  atid  proliably  adopt43d 
from  him  by  ffocooediog  writers. 

^  Thti  absence  of  nU  attempt  at  sach 
an  onumeTAtlon  Is  the  more  remarkable 
tis  M(*ga£tl)eQ6«  had  given  a  list  of  no 
leu  th&n  nineteea  affluent  or  triba- 
tmdm  of  the  Ganges  (Arrina,  Indict^ 
c,  4),  ApporeQlIj  HtitiJ^o  had  no 
meana  of  aelectlDg  the  most  impnrtdnt, 
iind  did  not  choose  to  burden  bis  text 
v^ith  rtiirU  a  number  of  unknown  natnea. 

"^  Qi^^^m.    It  b  ihwii  thai  the 


is  found  in  our  text  of  Strabo  (xr.  1^ 
§  72) :  but  BA  no  such  name  ia  men- 
tioned  b^  any  other  writer,  the  latast 
editors  have  propoetd  to  read  OiV^hn^t* 
or  'lo^iiwjs.  It  in  certain  that  tJie 
omiftHioti  of  all  raeotioa  in  Strabo  of 
tho  lornanea,  or  Jumnji,  tlie  moe^  im" 
portal  it  of  all  the  tribntarieia  of  tbo 
Gangea,  ia  very  Bingiilar»  >>«t  even  if 
iti9  name  were  here  i»tr<^)4luceflr  ttM  more 
jjUBfiing  mention  would  ehow  tlwt 
8tnib<i  waa  wholly  nnaware  of  its  real 
importance. 

*  XV.  1,  §  36,  p.  702.  Tlie  name  of 
this  river  has  droppt^l  out  of  our  exist- 
ing text  of  Btrabo,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  author  wrote  £ranuobiia^ 
which  we  find  in  the  parullel  puiiuigc 
of  Arrian  (/luftm,  c.  10,  §  5). 
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statement  that  the  Ganges  had  its  source  in  the  Emodi  Moun- 
tains (one  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  Himalaya  was 
known  to  the  Greeks),  and  flowed  at  first  to  the  south,  after- 
wards taking  a  turn  to  the  east,  which  course  he  supposed 
it  to  pursue  to  Palibothra,  and  from  thence  to  the  Eastern 
Sea.* 

§  21.  Of  the  great  mountain  chain  that  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  India,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  Eratosthenes,  he  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Taurus, 
and  extending  from  west  to  east,  he  had  no  detailed  knowledge, 
and  merely  tells  us  that  its  different  portions  were  known  by 
the  native  appellations  of  Paropamisus,  Emodus,  Imaus,  and 
other  names,  without  attempting  to  define  or  localise  them 
further.^  But  it  appears  from  another  passage  *  that  he  applied 
the  name  of  Imaus  to  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  range, 
which  ended,  according  to  his  ideas,  in  the  Eastern  Ocean; 
while  that  of  Paropamisus  we  know  to  have  belonged  to  the 
mountain  ranges  north  of  Afghanistan,  now  called  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.  It  remains  therefore  to  apply  the  name  of  Emodus  or 
Emodi  to  the  great  central  chain  of  the  Himalayas,  in  which  the 
Gfmges  as  well  as  the  Jumna  and  Sutledge  takes  its  rise: 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  sense  in  which  Strabo  understood 
the  term,  though  differing  materially  from  its  use  by  later 
geographers.' 

Of  the  great  peninsula  of  India,  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Ganges,  he  gives  us 
no  particulars  at  all.  Altogether  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
while  Strabo  in  his  account  of  India  has  shown  much  judgement 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials  from  preceding  writers,  and  a 


*  XV.  1,  §  72.  0a\d,rrrf  ^(tvamov. 

TV  *lj^t«^?»'  w€pidouc€y  iwh  fihy  rwy  7  In  aooordanco  with  this,  as  we  have 


(LpKTmv  rov  Ta6pov  rd  l^crxora  &wh  rrjs 
'Aptayrjs  fi^XP^  '''^^  ^V^^  0a\drrffs^  Hirtp 
ol  iwix^pioi  Kcerii  fi4pos  UapoirdfitffSif  tc 


seeD,  ArtemidoruB  described  the  Ganges 
as  rising  in  the  Emodian  mountains  (4k 
T&y  *li fU99&y  hp&yy  I.  c),  and  Strabo 


KaX*HiJuuX6vKt^''\fjuaoyKaXiLXXa6yoixi(ov<Ti,  I  spoaks  of  the  ibrests  between  the  Hy- 

Moic^oycsd^Kat/ircurov.  XV.  l,§ll,p.689.  |  daspes  and  Aoesines  as  at  the  foot  of 

•  xi.  11,  §  7,  p.  519.     rov  Tavpov  rh  I  the  Emodian  mountains  (^  irp6s  ro7$ 

TcAcvTcubr  h  Ka\ovaiy  "Iftmoy,  rfi  *ly6iKfi  *H/u«8o«s  6p€ffiy  0At|,  xv.  1,  §  29,  p.  f 
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soimd  spirit  of  criti(3ism  in  rejecting  many  fables  and  ex- 
aggerationa,  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  his  work  which  shows 
less  progress  in  real  geographical  knowledge  beyond  that 
already  possessed  by  Eratosthenes  and  his  other  predecessors* 

In  regard  to  the  island  of  Taprobane  also,  which  in  common 
witli  Eratosthenes  he  regarded  as  situated  at  the  southern 
Ihmt  of  the  known  world,  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  he 
derived  from  the  Alexandrian  geographer,  and  adopted  his 
erroneous  ideiis  of  its  position  and  extent.  Of  the  gre^t  and 
wealthy  islands  farther  east,  or  of  the  vast  ext-easion  of  portions 
of  the  Asiatic  continent  beyond  the  months  of  the  Ganges, 
not  the  faintest  rumour  had  reached  his  ears.  He  had  found 
indeed  in  his  authorities  the  name  of  the  Seres,  of  whose 
longevity  marvellous  tales  were  related,*  but  evidently  sup- 
posed thom  to  be  merely  an  Indian  tribe. 

§  22.  Very  much  the  same  remark  as  applies  to  Strabo's 
description  of  India  may  be  made  also  with  regard  to  the  next 
great  division  of  Asia— the  countries  which  be  comprises  under 
the  general  name  of  Ariana.  Under  this  head  he  includes  all 
the  pro\nncea  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  India  westwiird 
to  those  of  Persia,  and  from  the  Taurus  and  the  Paropamisua 
Boutliward  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Erythraean  8ea.  As 
employed  in  this  comprehensive  sense,  the  term  comprised  the 
provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Aracbosia,  the  Paropamisadse,  Drangiana 
and  Carmania,  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  great 
central  plateau  or  table-land  of  Iran,  exclusive  however  of 
Persis  or  Persia  Proper,  and  of  Media,  of  uhich  he  had  already 
treated  separately :  but  including  apparently  the  great  salt 
desert  which  occupies  the  whole  central  portion  of  thm plaieaUy 
extending  from  the  frontiei's  of  Seistan  (Drangiana)  to  those  of 
Yezd  and  Kernian.  Of  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  this 
great  natural  feature  of  the  tract  in  question  ^  Strabo  seems  to 


Tho  KliuUjor  or  Great  Salt  Deport 
in  tbo  north  of  VamA  is  itaelf  in  length 
abuut  400  milua,  and  250  to  brcfidth 


(Kinneii'fl  Pertian  Empirt,  i>.  19>»  buf 
Urn  joins  on  to  the  tieserts  of  Kertiiatu 
SiiJLBtan,  an  J  olkura  of  ecaroel)'  luftTior 
extent. 
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have  had  a  very  inadequate  idea,  and  only  briefly  mentions  it 
as  the  desert  portion  of  Carmania,  extending  to  Parthia  on  the 
one  side  and  to  Paraetacene  on  the  other.  But  of  all  these 
regions  he  had  no  further  knowledge  than  that  which  had 
been  derived  £rom  the  historians  of  Alexander,  and  had  been 
already  put  into  a  definite  geographical  form  by  Eratosthenes, 
to  whom  he  distinctly  refers  as  the  best  authority,  upon  whose 
information  he  was  not  able  to  make  any  improvement.^ 

He  describes  at  considerable  length,  though  with  very  little 
geographical  detail,  the  celebrated  march  of  Alexander  through 
Gredrosia ;  but  though  this  portion  of  his  work  is  interesting 
for  comparison  with  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  it  contributes 
very  little  to  clear  up  the  grave  geographical  difiiculties  with 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  accounts  of  that  march  are  com- 
plicated : '  while  we  are  left  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  march  of  Craterus  with  one  main  division  of  the  army 
through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana  to  Carmania — a  line  of 
route  which  must  have  contributed  much  to  elucidate  the 
geography  of  Ariana.^ 

Of  the  other  countries  included  in  this  section  of  his  work 
he  has  given  us  only  a  very  brief  and  summary  account :  but 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  one  important  ethnographical 
notice — that  the  name  of  Ariana  was  sometimes  employed  in  a 
wider  sense,  as  comprising  a  part  of  Persia  and  Media,  as  well 
as  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  the  north, /or  thai  these  tuUions  aho 
spoke  nearly  tlie  same  language  :^  a  statement  which,  as  Prof. 
Wilson  observes,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  correct*  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  regard  to  all  these  countries  he  appears 
to  have  derived  his  information  almost  exclusively  £rom  Era- 
tosthenes or  still  earlier  writers :  we  find  no  reference  to  the 
existence  even  of  such  itineraries  as  that  which  is  still  preserved 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Isidore  of  Charax.    The  knowledge  of 


*  XV.  2,  §  8.     irtoX   &y  *EpaTO(T04tnis 
otrms  ictffUK^v  oh  yap  ^x^M*'*'  ''*'  ^^y*^^ 

*  SeeChaptei  XII.  NoteXz,  p.  519. 


»  Ibid.  Note  Y  y,  p.  621. 
«  zv.  2,  §  8,  p.  724.     cM  ydp  wm  imI 
6fi6y\urrroi  wafii  iiucp6p, 
*  Wilson's  Ariana^  p.  121. 
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ull    Upper  Asia  still  remained   in  aliiiost  precisely  the  saiiio" 
eoiulitiou   which   it   had    attained    under   the    successors 
Alexander* 

§  23.  The  last  section  of  his  fifteenth  book  is  devoted  by" 
Strabo  to  Persis,  or  Persia  properly  so  called,  with  the  adjacent 
province  of  Susiana.  Both  of  these  districta  were  of  S{)eeial  in- 
terest to  the  Greeks  as  having  been  so  long  the  seat  of  the  great 
Persian  Empire  that  had  extended  its  daminions  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  M(;diterranean  :  and  their 
leading  geographical  features  had  long  been  familiar  to  all. 
The  characteristic  division  of  Persia  into  three  parallel  trm^ts 
of  very  different  physical  character  and  climate,  and  yielding* 
in  consequence  wholly  different  productions,  is  well  described.* 
The  first  of  these,  a  liand  extending  along  the  sea-shore  from 
the  frontier  of  Carmania  to  the  river  Oroatis,  was  parched  with 
heat,  of  a  sandy  soil  and  producing  little  else  except  dat^s. 
This  is  the  tract  now  called  the  Ghernisir,  or  hot  region,  and 
which  fully  corresponds  with  the  description  of  8trabo.  Above 
this  was  a  fertile  district  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of 
crops  and  especially  favourable  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep: 
while  above  this  again  to  the  north  was  a  rugged  and  cold 
mountain  region.  The  character  of  these  separate  tracts  is  in 
fact  determined  by  their  difference  of  elevation,  the  traveller 
proceeding  towards  the  interior  of  Persia  rising,  as  it  were,  by 
successive  steps  from  the  low  sandy  plains  adjoining  the  sea, 
to  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet  in  the  table-land  of  the 
interior*  Of  this  Strabo  had,  m  usual,  but  an  imperfect  com- 
jirehen&ion,  from  the  want  of  any  means  of  estimating  altitudes 
above  tlie  sea,  but  the  contrast  of  the  different  climates  was  too 
marked  to  escape  observation.  He  notices  also*  the  occurrence 
of  numeroiis  straits  or  narrow  passes  through  these  successive 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  had  borne  an  importtmt  part  in 
the  openiticms  ftf  Alexander,  who  had  insisted  upon  forcing 
his  way  through  them,  insteiid  of  contenting  himself,  as  the 


•  xv. 
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Persian  monarchs  had  done,  with  paying  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  mountaineers  that  guarded  them.® 

§  24.  His  account  of  Susiana — the  modem  Khuzistan — is 
less  satisfactory  than  that  of  Persia,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  rivers  which  traversed  the  province,  concerning  which  he 
found  conflicting  statements  in  his  authorities,  and  had  no 
means  of  reconciling  them.  There  are  indeed  few  problems  in 
ancient  geography  more  difficult  than  the  determination  and 
identification  of  the  rivers  of  Susiana,  which  take  their  rise  in 
the  lofty  ranges  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  after  traversing  the 
fertile  tracts  of  the  plains,  end  in  the  marshy,  muddy,  alluvial 
tract  that  lines  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oroatis  to  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  difficulty  arises  not 
merely  from  the  different,  and  apparently  conflicting,  state- 
ments of  ancient  authors,  but  from  the  changes  in  the  country 
itself  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  question,  which  have  been 
undoubtedly  considerable,  though  we  have  no  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  their  extent  and  nature.  It  is  indeed  only  in  very 
recent  times  that  we  have  obtained  anything  like  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Khuzistan;  the  site  of  Susa 
itself  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute,®  and  cannot  be  considered 
as  having  been  established  beyond  a  doubt  till  the  excavations 
carried  on  in  1852  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Sus  or  Shush,  proved  the 
identity  of  that  locality  with  the  celebrated  city  of  which  it 
retained  the  name,  and  brought  to  light  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings.^  The  determination  of  the 
site  of  the  capital  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  celebrated  river  Choaspes  with  the  modem  Kherkah, 
which  flows  near  the  ruins  of  Susa,  while  the  Pasitigris  of 
Nearchus  and  Strabo  may  be  identified  with  equal  certainty 
with  the  river  now  called  Karun  or  Kuran,  which  flows  under 


*  See  Chapter  XII.,  Note  I,  p.  475.        that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 

•  Suaa  was  indeed  correctly  identi-      Shuater  on  the  Karun  {Commerce  and 


fied  with  the  modern  Sus  or  Shus  by 
Biajor  RenneU  ( Geography  of  UerodotuSy 
pp.  203,334):  but  Dr.  Vincent  returned 
to  the  opinion  previously  entertained 


Navigation  of  the  AncienU^  vol.  i.  p. 
449). 

*  See  Ix>f  tus's  Chaldxa  and  Smiana^ 
8vo,  Loud.  1857,  chap.  24-31. 
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the  walls  of  iShuster ;  but  if  these  two  conclusions  be  admitted, 
it  becomes  ahnost  impossible  t<3  find  a  place  for  the  Eiila^us, 
which  is  described  both  by  Strabo  and  other  iiTiters  as  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  Susiana.'  According  to  the  statement 
of  an  author  named  rolycleitus,^K)ne  of  the  historiana  of 
Alexander  the  Great  who  ia  repeatedly  cited  by  Strabo  in  this 
part  of  hifl  work — the  Choaspes,  EuIobus,  and  Tigris,  all  flowed 
into  the  same  lake,  from  which  they  had  their  common  outflow 
to  the  sea.  The  existence  of  such  a  lake,  which  has  been  long 
filled  up  by  the  continual  adyance  of  alluyial  deposits^  is 
attested  luy  several  other  writers,  and  appears  to  admit  of  no 
doubt.^  It  seems  probable  also  that  it  eonimunicated  with  the 
Euphrates,  and  received  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  that  river, 
though  Strabo  still  regarded  the  main  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
as  flowing  into  the  sea  by  an  independent  chiumeL* 

In  the  passage  of  Polycleitus  just  referred  to,  it  seema  almost 
certain  that  the  river  designated  by  him  as  the  Eularns  was 
the  same  with  the  Pasitigris  of  Ne^irehus  and  Strabo,  and  other 
authorities  represent  the  Eulaeus  as  flowing  into  the  I*asitigris, 
or  vice  versa.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  not  wanting  strong 
arguments  for  identifying  the  Eulteus  with  the  Chtjaspes, 
whicli  Ho  wed  by  Susa,  and  which  must  have  dischiirged  its 
waters  either  into  the  Tigris  or  the  lake  at  its  mouth.  It 
seems  imjHjssible  to  determine  the  question  without  sup{K>aing 
tluit  the  name  of  Euheus  was  applied  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  rivers  known  also  as  the  Pasitigris  and  Choaspes ;  but 


upper   part  of 
tribu 


'  Tho  Kanin  in  the 
its  oonne  receitea  &  tributary,  now 
known  us  the  river  of  Dizfnl,  noorly 
iHiual  in  Tolume  to  iU  eiistem  ami, 
uliich  if}  ap}iAreuiIy  llic  Oopratet  of 
Btrabo  (xv,  3»  p.  729),  and  uf  Diodortu 
(xbi,  ISX  which  ihii  iiuit  author  de- 
Bcr ibes  as  falllug  into  i\w  t'n^itigHfl. 

*  The  existf^iicti  of  Uiia  lake  b  dia* 
tiDCtly  fttteated  by  Nearchui! ;  but  bi» 
statemeDt  04111  cernmg  it  in  reported 
eomvwhat  difftTontly  by  Strabo  imd  by 
ArriaD,  and  the  result  i»  far  from  clear. 
Ho  appears,  however,   to  bavu  Bailed 


fram  Dirldotis  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kmihmtes  to  ihut  of  the  Paaitig:rf«t 
and  iu  bo  doing  t<i  bavo  paa»fd  bp  the 
lake  which  received  the  watc^ra  of  tho 
Tigris,  AooonUng  to  this  aorount 
therefore  it  would  teera  that  the  Pttai- 
tiKrifl  did  not  in  hi«  time  flow  into  the 
hike  (^tnibi,  xv.  3,  §  5,  p,  729 ;  Arrian, 
IndUa,  e«  42j. 

^  This  be  distinctly  states  on  tho 
authority  of  NoarohuB  and  One^critnA* 
but  (ftB  baa  boai  already  observed)  it 
iu  by  no  means  certain  that  they  still 
did  »o  in  hit  owti  datf. 
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eyen  if  this  be  admitted,  we  are  still  unable  to  reconcile  the 
statements  of  ancient  authors  without  supposing  some  of 
them  to  haye  confounded  the  two  streams.  It  is  indeed  not 
strange  that  they  should  haye  done  so,  when  we  consider  the 
extremely  complicated  nature  of  the  water  systems  of  these 
countries,'  and  that  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Nearchus  (whose  statements  we  only  possess  at  second  hand) 
wrote  from  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities.* 

§  25.  Proceeding  to  the  westward  Strabo  next  describes  the 
country  which  he  terms  Assyria,  a  name  that  he  employs  in 
a  much  more  general  sense  than  it  is  used  by  other  authors, 
including  not  only  the  proyince  east  of  the  Tigris,  to  which 
the  appellation  was  commonly  confined,  but  the  whole  of 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  also ;  so  that  Assyria,  according 
to  his  use  of  the  term,  comprised  the  whole  extent  of  country 
from  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros  on  the  east  to  the  Euphrates 
on  the  west.  It  is  still  more  singular  that  he  should  not  eyen 
designate  the  province  beyond  the  Tigris  as  Assyria  properly 
so  called,  but  while  he  gives  the  name  of  Aturia  to  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  Ninus  or  Nineveh  was  situated,  he 
includes  all  the  other  provinces  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris  in 
Babylonia,  a  name  usually  restricted  to  the  region  between 
the  two  rivers.  The  reason  of  this  deviation  from  established 
usage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  was  probably  connected  with 
the  historical  confusion  prevalent  in  his  day,  which  regarded 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  as  identical.^  He  tells 
us  indeed — and  no  doubt  correctly — that  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians  were  in  reality  the  same  people,  though  the  name 


*  A  glance  at  one  of  tlie  most  recent 
mapH,  since  this  region  has  been  really 
examined  and  surveyed,  will  suffice  to 
show  how  impossible  it  must  have  been 
to  comprehend  its  geography,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  map  at  all. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  no  mention 
ocoors  in  Strabo  of  Gharaz,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  trading  towns  in  this  part  of 
the  country.    The  omission  may  in  part 


be  explained  by  the  oircnmstance  that 
Strabo  seems  to  have  made  no  use  of 
the  work  of  Isidore  of  Charax,  which 
Pliny  undoubtedly  did;  but  it  tends 
strongly  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that^ 
Strabo  had  no  other  information  con-' 
ceming  these  countries  than  what  he 
derived    from  Eratosthenes   and   the 
historians  of  Alexander. 
*  xvi.  1,  p.  737. 
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of  Syrians  had  come  to  he  CDnfiiied  in  the  common  usage  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  people  occupying  the  countries  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean.^  The  Cappadt^cians  also, 
he  adds,  were  originally  th*^  same  race,  and  were  still  called  in 
his  time  Leuco-Syrians  or  White  Syrians;  so  that  the  same 
people  had  at  one  time  extended  from  Babylonia  to  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine.* 

With  the  provinces  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
eastward  to  Mount  Zagros,  the  Greeks  were  well  ac-quaiuted. 
They  had  remained  under  the  Macedonian  government  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  tor  nearly  two  centuries;  numerous 
cities  had  been  founded  in  them  by  the  Syrian  monurchs^ 
8ome  of  which  had  risen  to  great  opulence  and  prosperity,  and 
the  whole  c^uuutry  was  traversed  by  frequented  liuc«  of  ei»m- 
niercial  triiffic.  Hence  Stnibo  must  have  had  at  his  commaud 
ample  materitils  for  the  description  of  these  regions,  and  ac- 
cordiugly  we  find  that  his  geographical  account  of  them  is 
clear,  consistent,  and  intelligible,  though  not  entering  very 
much  into  detail*  Of  the  great  cities  that  had  once  rendered 
this  region  so  celebrated,  he  tells  us  briefly  that  Nineveh  had 
ttltogt^ther  disappeared,  but  adds  (of  course  fr<)m  mere  tradi- 
ticm)  that  it  was  much  larger  than  Babylon ;  *  while  of  Babylon 
itself  he  gives  a  pretty  full  account,  though  he  adds  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  site  was  desolate  and  uninhabited.'  Its 
decay  was  mainly  owing  (as  usual  in  such  ciises)  to  the  rise  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Seleucia,  which  had  become  a  great 
emporium  of  trade,  and  was  so  po|>ulous  and  flourishing  tis  to 
surpass  even  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  Antioch,  and  was  the 
largest  city  in  the  East,  after  Alexandria  in  Egypt,^  The 
Parthians  had  indeed  transferred  the  royal  residence  to  Ctesi- 


« 


•  3Lvi.  I,  §  1,  p.  73a 

"  Ibid.  §  2,  p.  737. 

»  xvL  1,  §  3,  p.  737. 

'  xvi.  1,  §  5,  p.  738.  It  ia  stmngu 
tliat  lie  deacribes  tlie  wallei  of  Itm  city, 
ttiiil  Ihvir  vuat  hei^'lit  aud  txkmt,  as  if 
ilicy  W(.To  istill  tikiudiBg  hi  lila  time  {rht^ 


is  dcjiroely  possible  Umt  tliLs  waa  tho 
enae:  litit  he  probably  cf>pted  Tnmi 
ArJBbilniiuB  or  some  olhor  of  iliu  UUio* 
riuna  of  Akxaud»jr,  witbont  uny  refer* 
cmci*  to  tiubMiqtu^nt  cJiangGa. 
*  Ibid*    Sco  ulbo  xvi.  2,  §  5,  p.  750. 
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phon  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris,  but  this  had  not 
interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  commercial  city,  which 
was  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of  all  this  part  of  Asia.* 

In  describing  Mesopotamia  Strabo  is  careful  to  point  out 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  before  his  time  in  the  trans- 
ference of  the  customary  passage  of  the  Euphrates  from 
Thapsacus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  derived  so  much  geo- 
graphical importance  from  this  circumstance  in  the  days  of 
Eratosthenes,  to  a  place  much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  called  in  consequence  Zeugma  or  "the  Bridge."  This 
was  situated  just  opposite  to  the  modern  town  of  Bir,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Greek  city  called  Apamea,  founded  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,*  and  is  still  the  usual  place  at  which 
travellers  proceeding  from  Antioch  or  Aleppo  towards  Bagdad 
cross  the  Euphrates.  The  change  is  one  of  great  importance 
in  tracing  the  routes  given  by  ancient  writers.  There  was  also 
another  passage  much  frequented  in  his  time  at  Samosata  in 
Commagene,  where  the  line  of  route  through  Asia  Minor,  that 
he  has  given  us  from  Artemidorus,  crossed  the  Euphrates.* 

§  26.  Syria  was  of  course  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  its 
having  so  long  been  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Seleucidan 
dynasty,  under  whom  it  had  attained  to  great  opulence  and  pro- 
sperity. Hence  we  find  the  description  of  it  in  Strabo  at  once 
full  and  satisfactory.  That  of  the  Phoenician  coast  especially  is 
so  detailed  that  we  might  readily  have  supposed  it  to  be  derived 
from  personal  examination,  were  it  not  that  an  expression  in 
his  account  of  Tyre  points  to  the  opposite  conclusion.'  Yet 
his  ideas  concerning  the  interior,  especially  of  Palestine,  were 
in  some  respects  strangely  inaccurate.    Thus,  although  he  was 


*  XVI.  1,  §  16,  p.  743. 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  V.  24,  §87.  According 
to  Pliny,  Seleucus  was  bIbo  the  founder 
of  Zeugma,  but  it  does  not  foUow  that 
the  passage  at  Thapeacus  was  aban- 
doned at  so  early  a  period. 

•  Strabo,  xiy.  2,  §  29,  p.  654  ;  xvi.  2,  § 
3,  p.  749.  Strabo  himself  appears  to  have 
been  in  some  confusion  between  those 


two  places  of  passage,  which  were  in 
fact  72  Boman  miles  apart  (Plin.  I.  c). 
The  one  was  the  most  convenient  for 
travellers  from  Antioch,  the  other  for 
those  coming  from  Asia  liinor. 

'  iprauOa  W  ^affi  iro\vffr4yovs  rits 
olxias,  &ffr€  KoX  rwy  iy  'P^f^V  MoAAoy. 
xvi.  2,  §  23.    See  note  to  p.  212. 
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acquainted  both  with  the  Lake  of  Gemiesareth  and  the  De-ad 
Se4i,  of  which  kst  and  its  natural  peculiarities  he  gives  a  full 
description  (tiiken  apparently  from  Fosidonius),  he  by  a  strange 
mistake  confounds  it  with  the  Sirbonian  Lake  or  Marsh,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  he 
distinctly  connects  its  peculiar  character  with  the  other  signs 
of  volcanic  action  observable  in  the  country,  and  adds  that 
**iw:cording  to  the  tmditions  of  the  natives'*  it  had  been 
formed  by  a  catastrophe  which  had  overwhelmed  thirteen 
cities,  of  which  Sodoma  was  the  capital,  the  greater  part  of 
which  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  lake*^  By  another  not 
less  singular  error,  he  supposes  the  Jordan,  which  he  justly 
temis  the  largest  river  of  this  part  of  Syria,  to  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  (1) ;  and  even  tells  us  that  it  w*as  habitually 
navigated  upwards  from  that  sea.*  At  the  same  time  h© 
correctly  describes  the  river  that  flowed  by  Damascus  (the 
Chrysorrhoas)  as  being  for  the  most  part  absorbed  by  canals 
for  irrigation/  and  even  notices  the  tuv  peculiar  rugged 
regions,  which  gave  name  to  the  district  of  TruehonitiB,  east 
of  the  Jordan,^  Of  the  natural  productions  of  Judtea,  besides 
the  asphalt  of  the  Dead  8ea,  he  dwells  especially  upon  the 
palm-groves  of  Jericho,  and  the  balsam  grown  there,  as  well 
as  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.^ 

In  describing  Jerusalem  he  speaks  principally  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  city  as  a  fortress ;  a  circumstance  which  had 
been  brought  prominently  forward  on  occasion  of  its  siege  and 
capture  by  Pompey.  It  was  this  event  which  had  especially 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  to  the 


•  xvi.  2,  §  44,  p.  7(j4. 

•  xvL  2,  §  1%  p,  755.  rhp  »i  Aifttoy 
tdd  tW  *lopltd»fTiv  avawK^oviTi  tpoprtois^ 
'AfxiSiot  St  fAoKurra.  The  Djention  of 
the  Lycos,  a  very  trifliog  stream,  while 
tio  noticti  ifi  found  of  the  tiiuch  more 
oonBidorable  river  Lt'OTito&,  Ihat  flows 
into  the  bchi  N,  of  Tyro,  is  oftloulated  to 
mise  A  siiftpieion  thtit  Stfubo  hai  ooo- 
foiindeil  the  hitter  ri^er  with  the  .ford an. 

'  IbifL  §  1*1,  p.  755. 


•  Ibid.  p.  756,  inr4pituvrou  J*  ainjit 
{rrji  ActfUUTKov)  9vh  \cy6nfv&t  Tpdxv¥€t, 
It  id  only  quite  of  late  yearn  that  modem 
trtivQlIer»  have  beoome  weH  iieqiminted 
with  thii  singular  region,  and  hdvo 
reoognised  the  ftiot  that  it  u  reidly 
eompoflcd  of  two  diatinot  mountiiin 
tracts  of  Ibo  uftrae  singulftr  character^ 
tho  hiijiih  nnd  the  Jebel  Haiirati. 

'  Ibid  §41.  |h7<J3. 
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sacred  city  of  the  Jews,  and  Strabo  was  probably  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  this  part  of  his  work  to  Posidonius,  who  had 
written  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Pompey.  It  was 
perhaps  from  the  same  source  that  he  derived  the  curious 
summary  that  he  has  given  us  of  the  traditions  and  rites  of 
the  Jews,  the  institution  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Moses,  an 
Egyptian  priest,  who  came  thither  out  of  Egypt,  and  founded 
the  temple  on  a  rocky  and  barren  site,  which  was  on  that 
account  neglected  by  the  neighbouring  tribes.*  As  Posidonius 
was  himself  a  native  of  Apamea  in  northern  Syria,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  one  of  Strabo's  chief  authorities  through- 
out his  description  of  that  country. 

The  whole  of  the  desert  tract  extending  from  the  confines  of 
CkBle  Syria  and  Judaea  to  the  Euphrates  is  assigned  by  Strabo 
to  Arabia,  and  was  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes,  whom 
he  called  ScenitsB  from  their  dwelling  in  tents.  It  is  strange 
that  he  has  omitted  all  mention  in  this  place  of  the  one  im- 
portant exception  in  the  case  of  Palmyra,  which  was  certainly 
at  this  period  a  flourishing  city  and  emporium  of  trade,  and  to 
which  attention  had  lately  been  directed  by  the  attempt  of 
M.  Antony  to  plimder  it  of  the  wealth  which  its  citizens  had 
thus  accumulated.^ 

§  27.  Of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula  he  has  given  a  long 
account,  probably  the  most  complete  that  had  as  yet  been 
brought  together.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  indeed  derived 
from  sources  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  Thus  he 
begins*  with  a  general  description  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
nations  that  inhabited  it,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,^  was  the  first  to  bring  together  any  satisfactory 
information  concerning  this  country.  He  next  follows  this  up 
with  a  long  extract  from  Artemidorus,  describing  in  detail 
both  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  as  it  was  termed 
by  the  Greeks:  an  account  which  we  know  to  have  been 


*  nrid.  §§  35-37,  pp.  760-762. 

*  Appian,  B.  0.  v.  9.    See  Chapter 

TT    n    15U 


XIX.  p  134. 


•  Strabo,  xvi  4,  |§  2-4. 
^  See  Chapter  X  YL  p.  646. 
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derived  by  Artemidoras  from  the  earlier  treati.so  of  his  con- 
t4?mpirary  AgatharchideSj  and  which  has  already  been  fully 
examined.*  It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  ^eat 
increase  in  the  tmde  to  India,  which  had  takfjn  place  in  the 
days  of  Stralx),  he  had  obtained  no  additional  information 
eonceming  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  either  on  the 
African  or  Arabian  side.  He  still  regards  the  Noti  Keraa  or 
Southern  Horn  (Cape  Gnardafui),  as  the  extreme  limit  of 
knowledge  on  the  one  side,  and  while  he  describes  in  general 
terms  the  land  of  the  SabjEtins  and  the  Chatramotita*  in  the 
south  of  Arabia,  he  gives  no  details  either  of  dist^mc^  or 
of  the  natural  features  of  the  coast  outside  of  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  It  is  evident  that  the  outer  coast  of  Arabia 
was  still  practically  unknown  to  geographers," 

But  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  country  Strabo  had  a 
new  source  of  information,  unknown  to  any  of  his  predecessors, 
in  the  recent  expeilition  of  ^'Eliua  Gallus,  the  details  of  which 
have  been  already  given. ^  Unfortunately »  as  we  have  seen, 
the  circumstances  of  this  expedition  were  such  as  in  great 
measure  to  prevent  it  from  throwing  the  light  that  might 
have  been  expected  upon  the  geography  of  the  regions  that 
were  traversed  by  the  Eoman  general,  and  we  are  almost 
wholly  unable  to  trace  his  line  of  route,  or  determine  the  limit 
to  which  he  advanceiL  It  is  evident  that  Strabo  w*is  himself 
very  much  in  the  same  pc^sition :  he  had  no  means  of  con- 
necting the  localities  4)f  which  ho  leiirnt  the  names  from  the 
Romans  who  had  accompanied  (Jail us  with  those  describe*!  by 
the  earlier  Greek  geographers,  and  ho  makes  no  attempt  ti>  do 
go.  The  manner  in  which  he  defines  the  position  of  Marsiaba 
(the  turning-point  of  tlxe  expedition)  as  being  said  to  b©  only 
two  days*  journey  from  *'  the  Land  of  Spices/*  is  certainly  not 
calculated  to  give  any  trustworthy  information.     It  is  clear 


"  Spo  Cliaplcr  XVItf.  Beet  3. 
•  Tlict  iil)B«^nro  of  ail    notice   of  bo 
rrmarkiil»le  a  luiitiral   lealure  as  tlie 


iiakted  nioiintaiQ  pramoutory  of  Aden 
is  a  fltronj?  eridenoe  of  tbin, 
^  See  Olmpter  XX,  j>.  179,  foil. 
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that  he  at  least  had  no  idea  of  identifying  it,  as  has  been  done 
by  so  many  modem  writers,  with  the  celebrated  city  of  Mari- 
aba,  the  capital  of  the  Sabseans,  which  was  well  known  to  him 
from  Eratosthenes  and  from  Artemidonis.* 

With  regard  to  the  distances  from  one  point  to  another  of 
the  peninsula,  which  necessarily  determined  its  form,  Strabo 
adds  nothing  to  the  information  already  obtained  by  Era- 
tosthenes, concerning  the  time  employed  by  caravans  from  the 
distant  provinces  to  Petra  and  Gerrha,^  which  still  continued 
to  be  the  two  great  emporiums  of  the  trade  of  Arabia.  In  like 
manner  his  account  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  derived  exclusively  from 
Eratosthenes,  who  had  himself  drawn  his  materials  from  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  that  of  Androsthenes  of  Thasos,  which 
has  been  already  noticed/  So  little  progress  had  been  made 
in  real  geographical  knowledge  during  a  period  of  more  than 
three  centuries  with  respect  to  a  country  so  close  to  Alex- 
andria! Both  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  they  supposed  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Euxine.^ 


Section  2.— Africa. 


§  1.  The  seventeenth  and  last  book  of  Strabo's  great  work  is 
devoted  to  Africa,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  it  are  occupied  with 
the  description  of  Egypt.  Here  there  was  of  course  no  room 
for  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  that  country 
having  been  familiarly  known  to  the  Greeks  from  an  early 
period,  while  the  Alexandrian  writers  had  doubtless  possessed 
the  amplest  materials  for  a  full  statistical  and  topographical 
account  of  it.  Moreover  Strabo  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
not  only  visited  Egypt,  and  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the 


«  xvi.  4,  §  2,  p.  768  ;  §  19,  p.  778. 
>  Ibid.  p.  778.     See  Chapter  XVI. 
p.  647. 
'  Chapter  XII.  p.  461. 
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»  Strabo,  xvi.  3,  §  2,  p.  766.  fitrrt 
^TiKov  iK  ro{nt$¥  clyeu,  Zwri  fiuepbp  &iro- 
Xtiwtrai  ry  fuydBti  rti$  ncarA  rhy  E0(ciyoir 
BtiKdrrris  alhri  ^  BdXarrtu 
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First  Cataraot,  but  he  bad  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Alexandria,  and  hud  thus  eveiy  means  of  ubtaining  the  best 
information.  At  the  same  time  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  c<:iuntry  are  so  strongly  marked,  and  its  geographical  cha- 
racters at  once  so  extraurdinary  and  so  simple^  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  fail  to  seize  them*  He  aptly  compares  the 
inhabited  part  of  Egypt  alxive  the  Delta,  which  as  he  justly 
remarks  was  merely  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  to  a  narrow  band 
stretched  out  lengthwise,  extending  about  4O0O  stadia  in 
length,  by  an  average  breadth  rarely  exceeding  3CX)  stadia,* 
He  describes  with  considerable  minuteness  the  Delta  itself,  as 
well  as  the  different  mouths  of  the  Nile,  of  which  the  most 
important  in  liis  day  were  the  Canopic  and  the  Pelusian,  and 
next  to  them  the  Phatnitic,  which  was  nearly  midway  between 
the  other  two  main  arms/  He  gives  also  a  graphic  dcscripticMi 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  appearance  of  the  low 
country  under  these  circumstances.  With  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  inundation,  which  had  been  a  subject  of  so  much  dia- 
cussion  and  curiosity  among  the  early  Greeks,  he  tells  us  tliat 
it  was  in  his  day  well  known  to  be  produced  by  the  heavy 
rains  that  fell  in  the  summer  on  the  mountains  of  Upper 
Ethiopia ;  a  cause  wliich,  he  observes,  had  been  long  suspected 
by  the  earlier  philosophers,  but  had  bi.*en  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  true  by  personal  observation,*  especially  by  the 
expeditions  sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  into  these  remote 
regions  for  the  capture  of  elephants.^  The  real  difficulty,  as  he 
justly  adds,  was  not  to  account  for  these  copious  rains  in  that 
region,  but  for  their  entire  absence  in  the  Thebaid  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Syene.* 


4 


1 


^  xvii.  1,  §  1 K,  p.  SOL  The  PhatniHc 
mouth  18  tho  one  now  knowTi  as  that  of 
Damietto,  from  the  (own  of  that  tmme. 
It  LB  atill  ouo  of  the  pritioipal  mouths 
of  the  river. 

rh»  N«rXo»'»  etc.  xvll  1,  §  5,  p.  789- 


»  Ibid,  pv  790.    He   here  tofert  to 

two  works  epwialfy  d<?voted  to  tho 
Nile,  rmo  by  Kiidorus,  tho  other  by  a 
Periimk'tic  philr»t)opher  of  the  namf»  of 
Ari^ti.  114 )th  authors  arc  otherwise 
totally  iJtikiiown,  According  to  Btrabo 
the  one  treatise  waa  copied  ftltndsl 
entinly  from  the  other,  but  he  was  not 
clear  which  was  the  plagioriflt 
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His  description  of  the  voyage  up  the  Nile  is  especially 
interesting,  as  being  derived  principally  from  his  own  personal 
observations.  He  saw  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  which  already  in 
his  time  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  city,^  and  was  merely  occu- 
pied by  a  group  of  villages,  with  the  vast  ruins  of  temples  and 
other  sacred  edifices  spreading  over  a  space  of  80  stadia  in 
extent  Among  these  he  especially  notices  the  celebrated 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  the  sound  proceeding  from  which  he 
himself  attests  that  he  heard,  but  expresses  a  very  sound  scep- 
ticism as  to  how  it  was  produced.  He  was  at  this  time  travel- 
ling in  company  with  iElius  Gallus,  the  Boman  governor,  and 
the  whole  party  were  no  doubt  duly  lionized  wherever  they 
went."  They  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Syene,  saw  the 
Nilometer  there,  and  the  well  down  which  the  sun  shone  ver- 
tically at  the  summer  solstice,  and  then  proceeded  by  land  to 
a  point  above  the  First  Cataract,  whence  they  visited  the 
island  of  PhilaB.^  This  was  the  term  of  their  expedition,  as  it 
is  still  that  of  most  modem  travellers.  They  appear  also  to 
have  visited  the  Lake  Moeris,  and  the  celebrated  Labyrinth, 
which  Strabo  calls  a  work  equal  to  the  Pyramids.  He  describes 
only  from  hearsay  the  important  commercial  route  that  had 
been  opened  by  the  first  Ptolemies  from  Coptos  to  Berenice 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  but  which  had  been  in  his  day  superseded  by 
that  to  Myos  Hormus,  which  had  become  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  with  Arabia  and  India.* 


'  It  had  been  destroyed  in  b.c.  86  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyms  who,  according  to 
Paueanias  (i.  9,  §  3),  reduced  it  so  com- 
pletely to  ruin,  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
its  former  wealth  and  prosperity.  This 
is  of  course  a  great  exaggeration. 
Strabo  more  correctly  says :  ^  The 
remains  of  its  former  greatness  are 
still  shown,  extending  for  a  space  of  80 
stadia :  most  of  them  arc  buildings  of 
a  religious  character.  It  is  now  inha- 
bited only  in  scattered  villages;  one 
part  in  Arabia  (i.e.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  NUe),  where  tlio  city  was; 
another  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
stood  the  Memnonium  '*  (xvii.  p.  816). 

*  They  were  attended  by  a  profes- 


sional i^fTYVrhs,  or  interpreter  (a  sort 
of  upper  laquais  de  place)  who  professed 
not  cmly  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
monuments,  but  to  be  able  to  explain 
the  inscriptions  and  hieroglyphics ;  but 
he  was  ridiculed  as  an  impostor  by  the 
governor's  suite,  whether  with  or  with- 
out reason  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
(Btrabo,  xvii.  1,  §  29,  p.  806).  Not 
long  after  the  tune  01  Strabo  the 
monuments  of  Thebes  were  visited  by 
GermanicuB,  to  whom  the  inscriptions 
wore  interpreted  by  one  of  the  chief 
priests  (Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  60). 

»  Strabo,  xviL  1,  §§  48-50. 

'  Ibid.  §  45,  p.  815. 
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§  2,  Another  point  on  which  his  testimony  is  curious,  ia 
with  regard  to  the  canal  that  traversed  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  had  its  outlet  at  the  city  of  /VrsiuiiJe  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.*  This  did  not,  like  the  one  recently  con* 
structed,  proceed  directly  across  the  Isthmus,  but  quitted  the 
Nile,  by  which  it  was  supplied  with  water,  at  a  place  called 
Phticcusa  on  the  Pelusian  branch,  traversed  the  Bitter  Lakes 
and  entt^red  the  sea  at  Arsinoe,  but  was  provided  with  locks  at 
its  mouth,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sea-wat^T,  and  hence  not  only 
were  its  waters  perfectly  fresh,  but  the  Bitter  Lakes  were  ren* 
dered  so  by  their  admixture.  The  canal  itself  was  100  cubits 
(150  feet)  in  width,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  ships  of  the  largest  burden.^  The  object  of  this  great  work 
had  obviously  been  to  conduct  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea 
direct  to  Alexandria,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of 
the  upper  part  of  that  sea  had  prevented  this  rout^  from  being 
generally  adopted,  and,  as  has  been  just  mentioned,  the  Arabian 
and  Indian  trade  in  the  days  of  Strabo  passed  by  way  of  Myos 
Hormiis  to  Coptos  i>n  the  Nile,  and  thence  down  the  river  t^ 
Alexandria. 

§  3,  With  regard  to  that  trade  Strabo  has  given  some" 
interesting  information,  which  he  probably  collected  atCoptos. 
Comparing  the  commerce  of  Alexandria  in  his  day  with  wbftt 
it  had  been  under  the  Ptolemies,  he  tells  ns  that  in  former 
times  not  twenty  ships  in  a  year  ventured  to  traverse  tli© 
Arabian  Gulf,  so  as  to  show  themselves  beyond  the  Straits: 
but  in  his  time  larye  fleets  niade  voyages  to  India  and  the 
extremities  of  Ethiopia,^  and  brought  back  from  thence  cargoes 
of  the  most  valuable  merchandise,  which  contributed  twofold 


1 


•  Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  26,  p,  805. 

Ibi(L  ThiB  Bame  i*jcpre«8iou,  **  ft  whip 
capftblo  of  carrying  lo.OOO  amphorats,*' 
b  iified  alao  by  Strabo  id  speaking  of 
ilia  mouth  of  the  Taffiw  (iv»  p.  151), 
and  id  evidently  ititt3uaed  to  designato 
a  bliip  of  the  l»irgt*.8t  class.  (See  Thuoy- 
dide8,  vii.  25;  and  LobecVi  note  ou 
I^krynichu^  p.  tiG2.) 


The  oouise  of  this  oanat  mtiat  have 
in  great  meaanre  coincided  mih  the 
Sweet  Waters  Canal,  recently  opened 
in  oonnectiou  with  that  of  Suez. 

'  iFp^Ttpov  fkh   yt   Qtt^  fTKo<rt  wKoTa 

&<rrt  i^tje  Teii'  ffretrwy  ^§pKVimty^  wd^  Sl 
Hal  <rT(iA<J*  ^f-ydAui  ffrtWoyrai  fjifxpi  ^* 
^tytiKTJt  kq\  rQy  &xpt>iy  r$ttf  At&iQWiitmi^, 
xviL  1,  §  13,  p.  798* 
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to  the  revenue  by  paying  import  duties  on  its  entrance  into 
Egypt,  and  again  export  duties  when  sent  out  from  Alexandria. 
That  city  had  in  fact  a  monopoly  of  these  costly  wares,  so  that 
other  countries  were  compelled  to  derive  them  from  thence.' 
In  another  passage  he  states  the  number  of  ships  sailing  from 
Myos  Hormus  to  India  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty.' 

But  so  imperfect  was  the  statistical  information  that  he  was 
able  to  collect,  notwithstanding  his  intimate  association  with 
^lius  Gallus,  that  when  he  wishes  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
revenues  actually  derived  from  these  sources  of  wealth,  he 
goes  back  to  a  speech  of  Cicero's,  in  which  that  orator  esti- 
mates the  annual  revenue  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes  at  12,500  talents:  and  then  adds,  if  such  was  the 
income  under  the  government  of  such  worthless  rulers  as  the 
last  of  the  Ptolemies,  what  must  it  have  become  in  the  pro- 
sperous condition  to  which  it  had  attained  under  its  Boman 
governors  ?  ^  It  is  remarkable  also  that  though  he  gives  us 
many  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the  provincial 
administration  of  Egypt,  its  division  into  nomes,  the  military 
force  maintained  there  by  the  Bomans,  &c.,  he  has  nowhere 
given  us  any  hint  of  the  estimated  population  either  of  the 
country  itself,  or  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,'  of  which  in  other 
respects  he  has  given  a  full  and  minute  description. 

Prosperous  as  Egypt  was  in  general,  many  of  the  famous 
ancient  cities  had  already  fallen  into  decay.  Thebes,  as  we 
have  seen,  lay  in  ruins,  while  a  modem  city,  Ptolemais,  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid,  and  was  the  third  city  of 


*  Ibid.  The  commercial  position  of 
Alexandria  at  thiB  time  must  have 
closely  resembled  that  of  Venice  in  the 
middle  ages. 

*  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  118.  He  here  also 
uses  the  expression  of  whole  fleets  sail- 
ing to  India  (rAy  ix  rrjs  * A\f^aM9pflas 
if»!w6pw¥  arr6\ois  1j9ri  it\€6trrwy  hih.  rov 
NcUov  Kot  rov  *AfKtfiiov  k6\xov  fi4xpt  rris 

»  XTU.  I,  p.  798. 

*  This  omission  is  fortunately  sup- 
plied by  Diodonis  (xvii.  52).  who  tella 


us  that  the  population  of  Alexandria 
amounted  to  800,000  free  souls;  while* 
he  roughly  estimates  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  in  his  day  at  not  less 
than  seven  millions  (i.  31,  with  Wesse- 
ling's  note,  showing  that  this  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  passage).  Josephus, 
about  half  a  century  later,  gives  the 
population  of  Egypt  at  7,500,000  people, 
exekuive  of  Alexandria  (Joseph.  B.  Jud.  • 
ii.  16,  §  4),  a  statement  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  derive  from  ofllcial  documents. 
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Egypt  in  point  of  population.^  Memphis  retained  the  eecond 
place,  and  was  still  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  but  the  royal 
palace  there  was  in  ruins,  and  the  Serapemn  was  already  half 
burieci  in  sand,*  Heliopolis  was  altogether  deserted,  while 
Abydos,  the  sticred  city  of  Osiris,  and  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  impnrtiint  cities  of  Egypt,  had  sunk  into  a  mere  village.* 

§  4.  Strabo  is  the  first  extant  writer  who  distinctly  notices 
the  Oases,  those  remarkable  features  of  the  geogniphy  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  of  which  Ilerodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  but  an 
indistinct  idea.  He  describes  them  briefly,  but  very  correctly, 
as  inhabited  districts,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vast  desert*, 
just  as  islands  are  by  the  sea,*  There  were  three  of  them  (he 
adds)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Egypt;  the  first 
(that  now  called  the  Great  Oasis)  opposite  to  Abydos,  from 
which  it  was  distant  seven  days*  journey  through  the  desert ; 
the  second  (the  Lesser  Oasis),  opposite  to  the  Lake  Moeris; 
the  third  that  tvljoining  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  so  celebrat-e^l 
for  its  oracle,  which  had  however  fallen  into  neglect  in  the 
days  of  Strabo  J  The  position  of  this  last  he  fixes  at  five  days* 
journey  south  of  Parffttonium  on  the  Libyan  cot^t.* 

He  closes  this  account  of  Egypt — on  the  whole  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  portions  of  his  work — -with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  campaign  of  the  Roman  genend  Petronius 
against  the  Ethiopians,  which  has  been  already  discussed.*  His 
account  of  that  people  in  general  is  derived  partly  from  Em- 
tosthenes,  partly  from  AitemiJorus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in 
this  pjirt  of  his  work  a  mere  copyer  of  Agatharchides,  and  de- 
seribod  the  different  wild  tribes  in  the  interior,  in  connexion 
with  the  £x  jrts  of  the  lied  Sea,  from  which  the  explorers  sent  out 
by  the  Ptolemies  had  visited  them.*     But  of  Meroe  itself  and 


I 


•  xriu  1,  §  42,  p.  813. 

•  Ibid  §  31,  32,  i>.  807. 

•  Ibid.  §  27,  p.  805,  §  42,  p.  813. 
■  xvii.  I,  §  5,  p.  TJX. 

'  Ibid.  ^§  42,  43,  p,  813. 

•  Ibid  §  14,  p.  79*.*. 

»  Boo  CbftpUr  XX   p.  182. 

•  Thb  p«krt  of   Ibe    dcik-riptioii  of 


Etliiopm  h  given  by  Stntbo  in  his  ax- 
ti  ciitb  book,  whcro  he  dtiscribcyi  boUi 
t<hor»8  of  tiie  Red  St^a,  acconlluir  to 
Arlcmidorns  (xvi.  4,  §§  5-lt^),  It  hm 
bccu  alrwuiy  jKjiiitt'd  out  thRt  ♦bu 
agnefi  nlmntt  ontirtly  with  tliiit  f^iwn 
by   Aj^uUu&robiiIo«  {Ohuplar    XVUJ, 

peJ2). 
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the  comparatiyely  civilized  people  of  which  it  was  the  capital 
Strabo  gives  a  pretty  full  account,  derived  probably  from 
information  collected  by  the  Eomans  during  the  expedition  to 
which  we  have  just  referred.^  With  regard  to  the  Upper  Nile 
and  its  tributaries  he  had  no  information  beyond  that  collected 
by  Eratosthenes,  and  contents  himself  with  copying,  or  at  least 
giving  the  substance  of,  that  given  by  the  earlier  geographer.* 
But  it  is  singular  that  he  notices  the  existence  of  a  large  lake 
above  Meroe,  named  Psebo,  containing  an  island  which  had  a 
considerable  population,^  a  statement  that  can  hardly  refer  to 
any  other  than  the  Lake  Tzana  or  Dembea  in  the  heart  of 
Abyssinia,  which  is  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile — yet  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  its  connexion  with  the  Nile. 
In  the  passage  elsewhere  extracted  from  Eratosthenes  indeed 
he  refers  to  the  notion,  somewhat  vaguely  reported,  that  the 
main  and  direct  stream  of  the  Nile  flowed  from  certain  lakes  to 
the  south ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  really  related  only 
to  the  expanse  of  marshy  waters  formed  by  the  White  Nile  in 
its  course  above  its  junction  with  the  Sobat.* 

§  5.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Africa,  Strabo  had  sur- 
prisingly little  to  add  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by 
Eratosthenes.  His  conception  of  the  form  of  the  continent  did 
not  difler  materially  from  that  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 
He  describes  it  as  in  a  general  way  resembling  a  right-angled 
triangle,  having  for  its  base  the  sea-coast  extending  from 
Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  the  shorter  side  perpen- 
dicular to  this  being  formed  by  the  Nile  up  to  Ethiopia,  and 
by  a  line  artificially  produced  from  thence  to  the  southern 


«  XYii.  2,  §§  2,  3. 

•  xvii.  1,  §  2.  This  passage  has 
been  already  examined  in  the  chapter 
on  Eratosthenes,  Chapter  XVI.  p.  650. 

*  Ibid.  §  3,  vTtpKfirai  5i  rrjs  M(p6ris 
71  Iff^,  Xifunri  fi€ydKTi  yrjffov  tx^^^^ 
oucovfityriy  Ikoo/ws.  Thiii  is  the  first 
mention  of  a  lake  of  the?  name.  But  as 
we  have  seen,  Agatharchides  described 
the  torrents  flowing  into  the  Kod  Sea, 
88  rising  in  the  Psobroan  mountains 


(§  84),  a  name  by  which  he  evidently 
meant  to  designate  tlie  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  in  which  the  Lake  Tzana  is 
situated. 

^  More  definite  information  concern- 
ing these,  as  we  shaU  see,  was  first 
acquired  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  it 
is  not  improbable  thsit  an  obscure 
notion  of  them  had  already  reached 
Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Rratosthonca. 
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Ocean;  while  the  hypothenuse  was  eonstitiited  by  the  shore 
of  the  Ocean,  extending  the  whale  way  from  the  land  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  extremity  of  Blauretania.''  We  see  here  that 
Strabe  assumed ^  as  had  been  the  case  w^th  almost  all  geo- 
graphers since  the  time  of  Enttoathenes/  that  the  sonthem 
shores  of  Libya  were  surrounded  by  a  circumfluent  ocean ;  but 
having  no  real  information  upon  the  snliject,  and  no  (.concep- 
tion of  the  vast  extension  of  the  Airican  continent  towards  the 
south,  he  naturally  drew  the  line  at  no  great  distance  beyond 
tlie  limit  of  the  known  regions,  so  as  to  connect  the  farthest 
points  actually  known  to  him,  and  thus  reduced  the  continent 
of  Africa  to  less  than  a  tliird  of  its  real  dimensions.  lie 
himself  tells  us  indeed  that  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
triangle  was  wholly  unknown,  being  unapproachable,  or  at 
least  having  never  been  visited,  on  account  of  the  buniing 
heat,  and  that  it  was  merely  by  conjecture  that  he  placed  the 
limit  of  the  inhabited  world  in  this  directi<:>n  about  3000  stadia 
to  the  south  of  Meroe/  while  he  assumed  without  any  kind  of 
proof  that  the  line  of  the  southern  coast  was  not  more  than 
1000  stadia  further  south.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Libyan  continent  was  about 
13,000  or  14,000  stadia;  and  its  leugth,  from  Alexandria  ta 
the  Htraits,  somewhat  less  than  dcnible.® 

§  6.  He  begins  the  description  of  Libya,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  conceives  the  term  (/.  e,  as  excluding  Egypt)  with 
its  western  extremity,  or  Mauretania ;  a  land  w^hich  he  justly 
describes  as  rich  and  fertih:^,  and  containing  many  valuable 
natural  productions — iimong  others  the  beautiful  wcHjd  w^hich 
supplied  the  celebrated  t^ibles  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
Komans  in  his  time.^     Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants 


I 


•  xvii.  3,  §  1. 

^  The  two  ©xeeptffane,  na  wo  Imve 
seen,  were  Hippart-hus  and  Foljbiufl. 
See  Ohftpt^^r  XVIL 

■  It  is  stranj^,  at  all  events*  thiit  he 
shouM  Imvo  drawn  the  conjectural 
line  »y  ImmefVmiAy  l)»*y(HicJ  the  limite 
of  the  known  rc;^ionfi,    H©  had  him&elf 


pJaeod  the  Sembritie  on  tJio  Upper 
Kile  3000  stadk  aonth  of  MeitM?^  yet 
he  here  DBjimjiea  the  southern  limit  of 
Africa  to  bo  only  3000  or  4000  Htadia 
beyond  Meroe. 

■»  riud. 

'  xvit.  3,  §  4,  p.  826, 
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were  still  very  uncivilized,  and  led  for  the  most  part  tbo  life 
of  mere  nomads.  He  dwells  at  some  longtli  upon  the  wild 
animals  witJi  which  the  country  abounded,^  and  assures  us 
that  besides  lions,  panthers,  and  other  wild  beasts  it  produced 
abundance  of  elephants,  and  the  rivers  contained  crocodiles 
similar  to  those  iu  the  Nile,^  It  w^as  apparently  this  eimun- 
stance  that  had  given  rise  to  the  absurd  notion  (adoptc^d  and 
developed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Juba)  *  that  the  Nile  really 
took  its  rise  in  the  muuntaiua  of  Mauretania. 

It  is  singular  that  iStrubo  never  alludes  to  the  work  of  Juba, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  ti) tally  iguoraut,  thougli  it 
certainly  cuntidutnl  the  best  and  fullest  information  concerning 
Africa  that  was  availuhle  in  his  time.  ILmy  uf  his  statements 
indeed  conceruiqg  the  wild  animals  and  natural  productions 
of  Africii,  coincide  with  those  cnted  by  Pliny  from  the  wtjrk  of 
the  Nuiuidian  monjirch ;  hut  these  had  bt^en  doubtless  meu- 
ioned  by  other  writers  also.  The  only  authority  referred  to 
ly  natm  is  Iphicrates,  an  author  otherwise  unknown.  Con- 
cerning the  western  coast  of  Mauretania  he  had  evidently  very 
little  knowledge,  and  tells  us  that  the  subject  had  htnm  m 
much  (Esfigiu'ed  by  tables,  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  upou 
what  information  to  rely*  He  mentions,  though  not  without 
an  expression  of  doubt,  the  numl)er  of  colonies  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  said  to  have  estabiished  on  this  coast,  of  which 
P(he  says)  not  a  trace  remained.^  Their  number,  which  was 
Xeported  at  three  hundred  (!)  was  certainly  a  great  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  fact  that 
such  colonies,  or  trading  statioris,  had  been  established  outside 


^B    *  Ibi 

^■*  xvi 


»  Ibid.  §§  4,  5,  pp.  826,  827. 
xvii  p.  826,  827.  Oftraclopftrda 
wero  mentioned  by  an  jiuthor 
Iphicmto-,  flfl  beinjr?  found  id 
laad  of  tho  Weflteni  Ethiopiina 
vbich  ftdjoincd  tbo  Atluntic,  us  wi?n 
us  QtiiTiiMlM  riiiit  he  caUa  p^'cis*  a  ntjimo 
othfr  io«rii, 

*  S  rXX   p.  174. 

•  4^*^i^uiuiai  it  w4k*n  ftafxir6\kaf  r^yAS^ 
v¥  ou^tv  iBtty  i<ftiy  r^i't^r.      xvtl.  3,  §  H. 


Thtfl  fltatement  it}  t^ikcrn  from  Arterni* 
dorU8,  who  oensurtd  Krutositht^uca  for 
hiiYiiig  believed  in  their  exiflt**nL'e.  It 
IS  vory  strange  thut  Strabo  uever  refer* 
in  thig  part  of  his  work  to  tht?  voyage 
of  Polybius  nlotif*  thiu  wetitem  or 
Athmtio  tnia«t  nf  Africu  (w^t*  Chapter 
XVn.  p.  ii2).  On  fiiH'ii  a  |M*int  us  this, 
fur  iust*ijoc\  his  tegntimony  would  hiivtj 
been  ooiK^luaivc, 
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Ocpah;  while  the  hjrpothenuse  was  constituted  by  the  shore 
of  the  Ocean,  extending  the  whole  way  from  the  land  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  extremity  of  Mauretania.*  We  see  here  tliat 
Strabo  assumed,  as  had  been  the  case  with  almost  all  geo* 
graphers  since  the  time  of  Eratosthenes/  that  the  southern 
shores  of  Libya  were  surrounded  by  a  circumfluent  ocean ;  but 
having  no  real  inlbrmation  upon  the  subject,  and  no  concep- 
tion of  the  vast  extension  of  the  xVfrican  continent  towards  the 
south,  he  naturally  drew  the  lino  at  no  great  distance  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  known  regions,  so  as  to  connect  the  farthest 
pointsi  actually  known  to  him,  and  thus  reduce<l  the  continent 
of  Africa  t<j  less  than  a  third  of  its  real  dimensions.  He 
himself  tells  us  indeed  that  the  southern  extremity  of  tho 
triangle  was  wholly  unknown,  being  unapproachable,  or  at 
least  having  never  been  visited,  ou  account  of  the  burning 
heatj  and  that  it  was  mertdy  by  conjecture  that  he  placed  tho 
limit  of  the  inhabited  world  in  this  dircctiim  about  3W0  stadia 
to  the  south  of  Meroe,**  while  he  assumed  without  any  kind  of 
proijf  that  the  line  o(  the  southern  coast  was  not  more  than 
1000  stadia  further  south.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  greatest  breiKlth  of  the  Libyan  continent  was  about 
13,000  or  14,000  stadia;  and  its  length,  from  Alexandria  to 
the  Htraits,  somewhat  less  than  double.* 

§  6.  lie  begins  the  description  of  Libya,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  conceives  the  term  (Le,  as  excluding  Egypt)  with 
its  western  extremity,  or  Mauretania ;  a  laud  which  he  justly 
describes  as  rich  and  fertile,  and  containing  many  valuable 
natural  productions — among  others  the  beautiful  wood  which 
supplied  the  celebrated  tables  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
Rimians  in  his  time/     Notwithstanding  this,  tho  inhabitants 


*  XTii-  3.  §  1. 

'  The  two  exceptions,  as  w©  hnvo 
floen,  were  Itipparchus  and  Polybiiifi. 
See  Chapter  XVIL 

•  It  Is  8tnin^€»»  at  il)1  events,  tlint  he 
nhmild  have  «imwn  the*  (^onjoehiml 
line  BO  immetliatf ly  bt^y^md  the  liniila 
of  the  known  rt^gifine.    He  hiul  hiniBt:tf 


RIrwkI    thfl  Semliriti©  on    Ihn   TTppt?r 
rile  300(J  Htodiu  Boiith  of  Meroi^,  yet 
ho  htre  assumee  th*)  nLmtlwrn  limit  of 
Africa  to  h^  on]y  34)IK}  or  4000  stadia 
boyonii  Me  roe, 
"  Ibid. 
'  xvii,  3,  §  4,  i>,  82e. 
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were  still  very  uncivilized,  and  led  for  the  most  part  the  life 
of  mere  nomads.  He  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  wild 
animals  with  which  the  country  abounded,^  and  assures  us 
that  besides  lions,  panthers,  and  other  wild  beasts  it  produced 
abundance  of  elephants,  and  the  rivers  contained  crocodiles 
similar  to  those  in  the  Nile.^  It  was  apparently  this  circum- 
stance that  had  given  rise  to  the  absurd  notion  (adopted  and 
developed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Juba)  *  that  the  Nile  really 
took  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Mauretania. 

It  is  singular  that  Strabo  never  alludes  to  the  work  of  Juba, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  totally  ignorant,  though  it 
certainly  contained  the  best  and  fullest  information  concerning 
Africa  that  was  available  in  his  time.  Many  of  his  statements 
indeed  concerning  the  wild  animals  and  natural  productions 
of  Africa,  coincide  with  those  cited  by  Pliny  from  the  work  of 
the  Numidian  monarch;  but  these  had  been  doubtless  men- 
tioned by  other  writers  also.  The  only  authority  referred  to 
hf  name  is  Iphicrates,  an  author  otherwise  unknown.  Con- 
cerning the  western  coast  of  Mauretania  he  had  evidently  very 
little  knowledge,  and  tells  us  that  the  subject  had  been  so 
much  disfigured  by  fables,  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  upon 
what  information  to  rely.  He  mentions,  though  not  without 
an  expression  of  doubt,  the  number  of  colonies  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  said  to  have  established  on  this  coast,  of  which 
(he  says)  not  a  trace  remained.*  Their  number,  which  was 
reported  at  three  hundred  (!)  was  certainly  a  great  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  fact  that 
such  colonies,  or  trading  stations,  had  been  established  outside 


«  n)i(l.  §§  4.  5.  pp.  826,  827. 

»  xvii  p.  826,  827.  Caraclopards 
also  were  mentioned  by  an  author 
named  Iphicrate-*,  ns  bein^  found  in 
the  land  of  the  Western  Ethiopians 
which  adjoined  the  Atlantic,  as  well 
as  animals  that  he  calls  piius^  a  name 
otherwise  unknown. 

*  See  Chaptt  r  XX.  p.  174. 

*  ^ot¥iKiKh.s  8f  iriJActs  irojuiroAAay  rivfxsj       been  concluoive. 
5y  oithkv  }liuv  itrriv  tx*^os.     xvii.  3,  §  8. 


This  statement  is  taken  from  Artomi- 
dorus,  who  censured  Eratosthenes  for 
having  believed  in  their  existence.  It 
is  ver^  strange  that  Rtrabo  never  refers 
in  this  part  of  his  work  to  the  voyage 
of  Polybius  along  this  western  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  (see  Chapter 
XVII.  p.  32).  On  such  a  point  as  this, 
for  instance,  his  testimony  would  have 
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the  Straits  of  the  Columns  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  In  Strabo's  time  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  permanent  settlement  (or  at  least  he  knew  of 
none)  further  south  than  Lixus,  the  modem  £1  Araish,  only 
about  40  G.  miles  south  of  Cape  Spartel.* 

§  7.  The  name  of  Mount  Atlas  was  of  course  long  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  as  that  of  the  mountain  range  so  conspicuous  as  one 
sailed  through  the  Straits ;  and  Strabo  was  well  aware  that  the 
same  range  was  prolonged  through  the  whole  extent  of  Mauie- 
tania,  and  in  a  certain  sense  as  far  even  as  the  Syrtes.^  Beyond 
this  first,  or  coast,  range  dwelt  the  Gaetulians,  whom  he  describee 
as  the  greatest  people  in  Africa,  comprehending  obviously 
under  that  name  all  the  different  but  cognate  tribes,  which 
under  the  name  of  Berbers,  Tuaricks,  and  other  appellations, 
actually  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
borders  of  Cyren^ca.  All  the  Libyan  tribes  indeed,  as  he 
expressly  tells  us,  resembled  one  another  in  their  dress  and 
habits  of  life,  which  were  in  great  measure  the  same  with  those 
of  the  Moors  and  Numidians.^ 

Farther  inland  were  situated  two  nations  to  which  he  gives 
the  names  of  Phanisians  and  Nigretes,  or  Nigrita*,  who  adjoined 
the  Western  Ethiopians,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have  had 
something  in  common.*    But  he  gives  us  no  further  clue  to 


*  Eren  with  regard  to  this,  his  state- 
ments are  strangely  confustil ;  he  lias 
certainly  confounded  the  Lixus  of  Era- 
toBthenes,  which  was  called  Liux  by 
Arteiiiidorus,  with  Tingis,  the  modern 
Tangier,  which  was  situaUnl,  as  ho 
correctly  tells  us,  very  near  to  the 
Promontory  of  Cotis  (Cajw  Spartel). 
Hence  he  places  it  opi,imte.  (Akt/- 
wopBfiov)  to  Gailfs,  the  distance  botwoen 
them  being  800  stadia  (80  (v.  miles), 
about  the  snme,  he  adds,  as  the  diti- 
tanoc  of  each  from  tlic  Straits  (xvii. 
8,  §  2).  All  this  is  strangely  i  noccurate, 
and  shows  that  he  had  no  trustworthy 
information  at  all,  as  to  distances,  oven 
concerning  the  immediate  mighbcmr- 
hood  of  the  Straits. 

»  xviL  pp.  825-827.    Ho  tells  us  that 


Atlas  was  the  Greek  name  for  the 
mountain  thnt  was  seen  on  the  left  hand 
on  passing  through  the  Straits ;  but 
the  native  name  was  Dyris  (Avpis).  He 
subsequently  adds  that  the  s&iue  range 
of  mountains  extended  from  Cotes  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Massiesyli ;  and 
afterwards  (p.  829)  states  that  the 
mountain  district  in  the  interior  was 
prolongiKl  as  for  as  the  Syrtes.  But  he 
does  ni)t  attempt  any  description  of  the 
mountain  rauge,  which  was  doubtless 
very  little  explored. 

•  xvii.  3,  5J  7,  i>.  828.  He  through- 
out calls  the  inhaoitants  of  Mauretania 
IVLiurusians  (Maupovcrioi),  a  name  appa- 
rently adopted  by  the  (i  reeks  us  equiva- 
lent to  the  Latin  Mauri. 

•  Ibid. 
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their  geographical  position;  except  that  they  were  clearly 
separated  from  the  settled  portions  of  Mauretania  and  Numidia 
by  a  considerable  extent  of  desert,  as  he  describes  them  as 
occasionally  visiting  those  countries,  "  crossing  the  desert  with 
skins  fall  of  water  hung  under  the  bellies  of  their  horses."  It 
is  probable  therefore  that  the  tribes  thus  designated  were 
really  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert  or  Sahara. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  their  country  being 
subject  (like  the  south  of  Ethiopia)  to  tropical  summer  rains,* 
But  Strabo's  own  idea  of  their  position  was  evidently  extremely 
vague.  In  another  passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  these  same 
tribes  that  had  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the 
west  coast ;  and  that  they  were  situated  thirty  days'  journey 
from  Lixus.' 

§  8.  Of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Mauretania  Caesariensis  and  Numidia,  Strabo's  account  is  very 
brief  and  perfunctory.  He  appears  to  have  had  but  little 
information  concerning  them,  and  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
numerous  colonies  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  had  been 
settled  along  this  line  of  coast  by  Augustus,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  already  in  existence  when  Strabo  wrote.  Even  of 
the  province  of  Africa,  comprising  the  immediate  territory  of 
Carthage,  his  description,  though  correct,  is  succinct  and 
summary.  This  province,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Numidia, 
had  suffered  severely  in  successive  wars,  and  the  period  of  the 
great  wealth  and  prosperity,  to  which  it  attained  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  begun.  But 
the  new  colony  founded  by  Julius  Caesar  on  the  site  of 
Carthage  was  already  rising  rapidly  into  importance,  and  was 
become  the  most  populous  city  in  Africa.^ 

He  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  coast  from  Carthage 
to  the  Cyrenaica,  with  the  two  Syrtes,  and  the  islands  of 
Cercina  and  Meninx — the  latter  of  which,  he  tells  us,  was 


*  A.^7CTai  8i  Kiurrav0a  rohs   0(piyohs  ]       '  Ibid.  §  3,  p.  S26. 
Sfifipws  iirnroXdCtuf.    Ibid.  p.  828.  |       *  xvii.  3,  §  15,  p.  833. 
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gf^nerally  believed  to  be  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi,  described 
by  Homer/  It  in  fact  abounded  with  the  tree  bearing  a  sweet 
fruit,  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Lotus,  For  tliis 
information  he  was  probably  indebted  to  Polybius,  who,  as  wo 
have  seen,  had  conducted  an  exploring  voyage  along  this 
coast  of  Africa;*  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  writer 
was  his  chief  authority  for  his  description  of  this  coast  in 
general.  But  it  is  curious,  and  characteristic  of  the  sort  of 
geogmphical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks,  even  at  this 
period,  that  while  his  details  of  the  parapluB  are  in  general 
very  correct,  and  his  distances  at  least  fairly  accurate,  he  was 
still  80  ignorant  of  the  general  form  and  configuration  of  the 
coast,  as  to  have  no  clear  conception  of  the  great  projection 
formed  by  tlie  Carthaginian  territory,  and  the  deep  bay  to  tho 
east  of  it.  Hence  he  tells  us  that  Automala,  a  port  in  the 
innermost  bight  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  was  on  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude about  lOOQ  stadia  south  of  iVlexandria,  and  less  than 
20L)0  south  of  Carthage.**  The  first  statement  is  not  very 
far  from  correct,  while  the  diflerence  between  the  parallel  in 
question  and  that  of  Carthage  is  not  less  than  six  degrees  and 
a  half  of  latitude,  or  3000  aUidia!  Yet  his  account  of  the 
Great  Syrtis  itself  is  very  fairly  accurate,  and  free  from  the 
gross  exaggerations  which  had  been  accumulated  by  earlier 
writers. 

§  9.  Of  the  Cyrenoica  he  gives  a  pretty  full,  and  very  correct, 
account.  With  the  coast  of  this  region  he  was  acquainted 
by  personal  observation^  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  had 
seen  the  city  of  Cyrene  from  the  sea.'  This  must  probably 
have  been  on  his  voyage  from  Italy  or  Sicily  to  Alexandria. 
He  states  also  that  from  a  headland  named  Phycus  (now  Ras 
Sem)  near  Cyrene,  which  was  the  most  northerly  point  of 
this  coast,  to  Cape  Tajnarus  (Matapan)  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese  was  2S00  stadia;  a  remarkably  correct  estimate,  which 


■ 


*  xvii.  3. 1 17,  p.  a^4. 

•  Soc5Chiipi^rXVap.82. 


•  xviL  8.  S  20,  p.  836. 
'  Olid,  p.  HKI. 
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affords  us  valuable  assistance  in  constructing  his  map  of  the 
Mediterranean.^ 

The  region  producing  the  sUphiuniy  for  which  Cyrene  had 
so  long  been  famous,  was  situated  immediately  beyond  the 
inhabited  district,  towards  the  interior ;  it  was  a  banen  tract 
extending  about  1000  stadia  in  length  by  300  in  breadth.* 
The  interior  beyond  this  was  inhabited  by  the  MarmaridsB,  it 
nomad  tribe  who  extended  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 
Strabo  was  acquainted  also  with  the  Oasis  of  Augila,*  which 
he  places  at  four  days'  journey  to  the  south-east  of  Automala, 
and  correctly  describes  as  resembling  that  of  Ammon,  having 
good  water  and  abundance  of  palm-trees.  But  of  the  native 
tribes  his  knowledge  was  evidently  very  imperfect ;  he  men- 
tions the  Nasamones  and  Psylli  as  dwelling  around  the  Great 
Syrtis;  and  elsewhere  notices  the  Garamantes  as  occupying 
the  interior  beyond  the  Gaetulians.  He  adds  that  they  were 
distant  about  nine  or  ten  days'  journey  from  the  Ethiopians 
on  the  Ocean,  and  fifteen  from  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.*  It  is 
strange  that  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  recent  expedition  of 
Balbus  into  their  country,  or  to  the  more  definite  information 
which  he  had  brought  back  from  thence. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Strabo,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  soberness  of  judgment  which  in  general  distinguishes 
him,  that  he  does  not  attempt,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
information  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  repeating  the  fables  which  had  been  so  long 
current  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  which  still 


•  Ibid.  p.  837. 

»  Ibid.  §  22,  p.  837;  §  23,  p.  839. 
He  teUs  na  that  the  silphium  had  at 
one  time  been  very  nearly  extirpated 
by  the  barbarians.  The  limited  area 
to  which  it  was  confined  may  account 
for  its  disappearance,  or  rather  degen- 
eracy, at  the  present  day.  See  on  this 
subject  Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  410, 
468. 

*  xvii.  §  23,  p.  838.  The  name  had 
fallen  out  of  our  MSS.,  but  has  without 
doubt  been  correctly  restored  by  recent 


editors.    (See  Kramer's  note.) 

*  xvii.  8,  §  19,  p.  835.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  Garamantes  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  nation  extending  for  a 
long  distance  from  E.  to  W.,  to  the 
south  of  the  GsBtulians,  and  conse- 
quently farther  in  the  interior.  But 
he  had  evidently  no  definite  idea  of 
their  locality.  The  statement  that  they 
were  not  more  than  ten  days*  journey 
from  the  Ethiopians  on  the  Ocean,  is 
wholly  unintelligible. 
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continneti  to  find  their  pkce  long  after  in  the  works  of  IlomaQ 
writers.  It  is  more  singular  that  he  has  omitted  in  the 
description  of  Africa  all  notice  of  those  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
or  Fortunate  Islands,  to  the  ejcistence  of  which  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  IManretania  he  has  incidentally  aUaded  in  tho 
earlier  part  of  his  work.*  This  circumstance  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  had  not  made  use  of  the  work  of 
Juba,  who,  as  wo  have  seen,  had  collected  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  in  regaril  to  them, 

§  10.  But  if  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Strabo  had  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  valuable  works  that  had  certainly  been  pub- 
lished at  the  time  when  ho  wrote  his  geography,  our  wonder 
may  well  be  diminished  when  we  find  (as  has  been  already 
mentioned)  that  his  own  great  work  remained  unknown  to 
most  of  his  successors.  His  name  is  not  even  noticed  among' 
the  multifarious  writers  cited  by  the  all-compiling  Pliny ;  nor 
is  any  allusion  to  it  found  in  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy.  His 
geographical  treatise  forms  indeed  so  imjwrt^nt  an  era  to  our- 
selves in  estimating  the  progress  of  geography  that  we  find  it 
dilHcult  to  believe  that  it  did  not  assume  an  equally  important 
part  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  and  their  immediate 
ancoessors.  But  the  silence  of  Pliny,  half  a  century  after- 
wards, is  conclusive  evidence  that  this  was  not  the  ease.  If 
his  great  work  was  written  (as  is  generally  supposed)  at 
his  native  phice  of  Amasia,  in  a  remote  province  of  Asia, 
and  completed  only  a  short  time  before  his  deaths  this  might 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  tiirdy  recognition  of  its 
merits.  But  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  find  its  way  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  had  himself  studied,  and  which  waa 
stilt  in  great  measure  the  centre  of  learning  to  all  the  Hellenic 
world* 

It  was  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  as  early  as  tlie 
time  of  Athenajus  (about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century), 


I 
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who  refers  to  it  in  two  passages,*  neither  of  them  having  any 
direct  bearing  on  geography :  but  its  geographical  importance 
is  for  the  first  time  recognized  by  Marcianus  of  Heraclea — a 
writer  who  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  third  century — 
who  mentions  Strabo,  in  conjunction  with  Artemidorus  and 
Menippus  of  Pergamus,  as  one  of  the  authorities  most  to  be 
relied  on  with  respect  to  distances."  With  this  exception  we 
find  hardly  any  reference  to  it  till  the  time  of  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  by  whom  it 
is  frequently  cited.  Among  the  later  grammarians  of  the 
Byzantine  times  on  the  contrary  it  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
and  is  continually  referred  to  by  Eustathius,  who  even  calls 
Strabo  the  geographer  (6  y€a>ypd<f>o^)  par  excellence^  notwith- 
standing the  commanding  position  then  occupied  by  Ptolemy,* 
It  is  certain  that  if  we  regard  the  science  of  geography  as 
including  all  its  branches,  historical,  political,  physical  and 
mathematical — there  is  no  other  writer  upon  the  subject  in 
ancient  times  that  can  compare  with  Strabo. 


*  Athennns,  iii.  p.  121 ;  xiv.  p.  657.  I   work  in  the  middle  ages.    One  of  theee 
It  is  remarkable  that  his  historical  work,   '  dates  from  the  tenth  century,  and  ia 


which  was  subsequently  forgotten,  is 
repeatedly  cited  at  an  earlier  period, 
both  by  Joeephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  7, 
§2),  and  by  Plutarch  {SyUa,  c.  26, 
LueuUiu,  o.  28). 
*  Marciani  EpU,  §  S. 
The   existence    of    two    different 


therefore  considerably  older  than  any 
of  our  existing  MSS.  of  Strabo.  The 
other,  though  preserved  only  in  a  MS. 
of  the  14th  century,  is  also  of  conaider- 
able  value.  (See  Eramer's  Prmfatio^ 
p.  xlii.) 
But  notwithstanding  these  aids,  the 


Epitomes,  compiled  independently  of  '  defective  character  of  our  MSS.,  and 
each  other,  of  the  g^reat  work,  bom  of  .  the  frequent  oorruptions  of  the  text, 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  I  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to 
are  of  considerable  use  in  correcting  and  i  rectify,  are  a  source  of  continual  em- 
confirming  the  original  text,  is  an  ad-  i  barrassment  and  regret  to  the  student 
ditional  proof  of  the  popularity  of  his  |  of  ancient  geography. 
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Chap,  XXIL 


NOTE  A,  p.  296. 

CHALYBE8. 

The  Chalybes  or  Chalybiaus  were  a  people  of  Asia  Minor  whofld 
name  was  certainly  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  an  early  period. 
They  appear  in  the  Prometheus  of  ^tschylua  (v.  715)  as  trt^tfpo- 
TfWoi'fs,  or  workers  in  iron:  and  Herodotus  notices  them  among 
the  nations  snhdued  by  CrQeens  (i.  28).  They  are  here  introduoed 
as  if  they  dwelt  mthin  (i.e.  to  the  west  of)  the  Halys :  but  tliia 
may  bo  only  a  slight  inaoonracy  of  expreaeion,  and  thore  seems  no 
doubt  that  they  were  really  situated  to  the  east  of  that  river. 
Apollonius  Hhodiufl,  who  on  a  point  of  this  sort  probably  followed 
good  geographical  authorities,  placed  them  beyond  the  Thermodon, 
the  reputed  abode  of  tho  Amazons,  and  next  to  the  Tibarenians 
(ArgmmuL  %L  v,  1000-1008).  Dionysius  Periegetes,  who  assigns 
them  the  same  position  (v*  768-771),  probably  followed  Apollonins. 
Strabo  also  associates  the  Chaldieans  (whom  he  distinctly  identifies 
iJ^ith  the  people  formerly  called  Ohalybes)  with  the  TibarenianSi 
Macron eSt  and  Mosyncecians,  but  describes  them  as  inhabiting  the 
rugged  mountain  coiintr}'  above  Pharnacia  (Coraaus)  (xii.  3,  §  18)» 
Xenoplion  in  his  description  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  places  the  Ohalybes  between  the 
Mosynoacians  and  Tibarenians,  and  says  tbey  were  a  small  tribe 
subject  to  the  M osyncjecians,  and  subsisting  principally  by  working 
in  iron,  {Aiuth,  v.  5,  §  1/)  Hamilton  (Eeicarche^t  in  Asia  Minor ^ 
<fee.,  vol.  i.  p.  275)  found  a  pcr»ple  whom  he  describes  as  working 
iron,  which  was  found  in  abuudanoe  near  tho  surface  of  the  soD, 
without  the  labour  of  mining,  and  of  excellent  quality,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tho  modern  Unieh,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Tbermodon  and  the  Jasonian  Promontory;  and  these  he  very  rea- 
sonably regards  as  representing  the  ancient  Chalybes.  This 
position  would  agree  with  that  assigned  to  them  by  Apollonius, 
rather  than  with  that  of  Xeuophon  and  Strabo.  But  Xenophon 
could  hardly  have  been  in  error  in  placing  them  east  of  the 
Tibarenians,  whose  position  is  clearly  fixed  by  that  of  the  Greek 
settlement  of  Cotyora,  which  wus  in  their  territory  (*4i»/:f5.  v.  5,  §  3) 
and  which  was  certainly  either  at  or  near  tho  modern  town  of 
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t)rda.  It  was  180  stadia  east  of  the  Jasonian  Promontory  (Arrian, 
Peripbu,  §  28).  The  probable  explanation  of  the  disorepancy 
appears  to  be  that  the  Chalybes  were  originally  a  more  consider- 
able people,  occupying  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  to  a  greater 
extent,  who  had  been  broken  up  and  driven  out  of  part  of  their 
abodes  by  the  irruption  and  invasion  of  other  tribes,  while  detached 
portions  of  them  retained  their  ancient  name  and  habits,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  at  their  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  manner  that 
they  do  to  this  day. 

Apollonius  gives  a  striking  description  of  their  labours,  and  the 
appearance  of  tlieir  country,  which  must  have  been  a  poetical 
exaggeration  as  applied  to  the  Chalybes,  but  would  be  no  untrue 
picture  of  the  '*  Black  Country  "  of  Staffordshire  in  our  own  days : 

wvktI  r*  iiriwKofi4vrf  Xa\6$»p  Toph  ycucu^  Ikovto. 
roiffi  fi^r  olh'€  $oAr  &poros  /a^Aci,  oGt4  ris  iWii 
^        ^vroXt^  KOfnroio  fitXiippovos'  ob  8i  filv  oTyc 
voifufca  kp<H\€VTi  rofi^  Iki  woifudvowrw, 
iXKh  <nBrip6<l>opov  orvptKiiP  x^^*^  Toro/A^orrcs 
2kok  iLfutfiorrcu  fiior^iaiov  oMi  word  ffipiv 
^hts  iun4W€i  KOfidruy  &tc/>,  &XX&  KtXcuvp 
\iyfii  leal  Kowyf  kA^juktop  fiaphp  6r\t6ov<riP. 

Argonaut,  ii.  vv.  1001-1008. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

STRABO  TO  PLINY, 


Section  1. — Strcibo  to  Pliny, 

§  1.  The  period  of  about  half  a  century  which  intervened 
between  the  death  of  Strabo  and  the  publication  of  the  ency- 
clopaedic work  of  the  groat  Roman  natiimlist,  Pliny,  was  not 
in  general  marked  by  any  great  advance  in  geographical 
knowledge.  With  one  important  exception,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  retura,  the  limits  of  that  knowledge  remained  much 
the  same,  or  were  extended  only  in  a  vague  and  uncertain 
manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  known  worhl,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  already  comprised  within  the  Roman  Empire,  while 
to  the  east  the  Parthian  monarchy  opposed  a  barrier  to  its 
advance  which  was  never  permanently  transgressed,  and  the 
barbarian  nations  on  the  north  were  generally  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  Rome,  which  precluded  to  a  great  degree  all 
explortition  in  that  direction. 

In  two  quarters  only  were  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire 
extended  during  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to 
that  of  Vespasian.  These  were  Britain  and  Ifauretania*  The 
former,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  unmolested  by  the  Roman 
arms  from  the  time  of  the  dict>ator  Cfesar.  Augustus  and  his 
successor  Tiberius  had  been  content  to  leave  the  islanders  in 
the  possession  of  their  liberty,  receiving  honorary  embassies 
from  time  to  time  from  the  petty  princes  of  the  tribes  nearest 
the  coast,  and  apparently  encouraging  and  promoting  commer- 
cial relatifjus  between  their  Gaulish  subjects  and  their  opjjosite 
neighbours.  These  relations  had  certainly  attained  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and  Londinium  (London)  had  already 
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riBeix  to  be  an  importtint  emporium  of  traclo,  and  the  seat  of 
a  considerable  population/  The  coins  of  Cunobeline,  a  king 
of  the  Trinobantes,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  Ijear 
also  a  striking  testimony  to  the  statements  of  Eoman  writers 
concerning  the  resources  and  opulence  of  the  island  in  his 
time.*  Gokl  and  silver  were  reported  to  exist  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  British  pearls  enjoyed  a  reputation,  which  was 
found  to  be  beyond  their  merits  when  they  came  to  be  better 
known,  as  they  couhl  never  rival  those  of  the  East  in  lustre  or 
perfection.' 

§  2,  The  quarrels  of  the  petty  British  princes  among  them- 
selves soon  led  to  their  invoking  the  interposition  of  Kome ; 
and  an  abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  Caligula^  amounting  in 
fact  to  B  mere  display,  became  the  prelude  to  a  serious  inva- 
sion in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  In  A*D.  43  Aulus  Plautius 
landed  in  the  ishiud  with  an  army  of  four  legions*  It  is  a 
curious  proof  of  the  kind  of  mysterious  gi'catness  that  seems  to 
have  still  attached  to  the  idea  of  Britain, — notwithstanding 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  which  we  have  just  sjMjken,  as 
well  as  the  expedition  of  Caesar,  a  century  before, — that  we 
are  t^ild  the  legionaries  at  flrst  refused  to  embark  on  an  enter- 
prise which  was  to  lead  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  known 
world**     But  the  first  campaigns  presented  littlo  difficulty. 


i*o1om(e  nuTj  insigm^  ewjd  copiA  iiego- 
tuiif'tum  et  (.^oiumrattniiii  mftximo 
oelebro."  ThcH.  Auual  x'iv.BX  TiwJituB 
indoed  iB  g|iCitking  «(f  a  pc^riDd  afWr  the 
begintiitig  of  thti  Uojuun  f>ccu|mtiim, 
bntPOoouBulemblu  a  titulo^^uld  hArdty 
hmwe  ftriseu  wiUiin  a  ri3w  years. 

■  Tliey  «r©  found  in  great  inimbt  rs, 
both  iu  gold  und  silver  (tice  Evaus'a 
Cohtt  of  ih^  Ancient  Brikm^j  8vo,  DjUiL 
IS^i).  Tlip  abimdiuice  of  them  ttLorus 
t4j  ti'ntify  to  Ui©  aocuracy  of  the?  sttite* 
inent  of  ancient  writura  tliat  both 
mtUiiti  were  found  in  Britum,  in  such 
qoantitlcH  jin  to  be  a  iprnjitiitioii  to  it^Hi 
conquest.  **Fert  Britannio  iinrnni  et 
arp<ntam  ct  tdiii  nietiilJut  itrL-tium  vie- 
toria>/*    TiMTt.  Afpir.  i\  12.     8fio  also 


Stralio,  tv.  5,  §  2,  who  distinrtly  notices 
brith  gold  and  ailver  oa  artielca  of 
t'^pftrt  from  BrittiirK 

*  fN©L'  Note  A.  p.  3Gt>. 

*  Dion  Cas8,  Ix.  U*.     it  yap  Cf«  ttJi 

Thfi  same  idea  in  f*»und  in  the  rhet<jricol 
declamfltion  of  JiTri<>fihiifl  (writing  in 
tlit>  reign  of  Vespa^jinQ)  whtre  ho 
nutkes  king  Ilerod  Agrippa  If,  dciijeribe 
the  Roniflna  as  not  eonteni  witb  t)io 
liinila  of  the  known  world,  lind  «eekhig 
(tmfther  world  hctfnnd  tli^.  O^ruti^hy  car- 
ryinj^  their  arni^  among  tlio  unknown 
Britons..  oAA*  inrip  uttfaifhit  iriptur  i(ii- 
tn^truy  oiKov^iinjiff  koI  fitxp^  "f^^*'  ayt<rTop4i' 
rwv  %p6rtpo¥  Bp^TTaKiv  J5«iqi^7»ca»'  rk 
t^Xtx,  f  Jost^ph.  //.  Jut].  Vu  10,  §42.) 
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and  Plautius  was  able  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  emperor  him- 
selfj  who  soon  after  followed  to  earn  an  easy,  if  not  a  bloodless, 
Tictory.  He  crossed  the  Thames,  defeated  the  Trinobantes, 
and  took  Camulodunum,  where  Cunobeline  had  established 
his  capital.^ 

Claudius  himself  soon  quitted  the  island,*  hut  he  left  his 
generals  to  continue  its  conquest,  and  it  appears  tbit  they 
quickly  reduced  all  the  southern  tribes  to  subjection,  or  at 
least  to  submission.  But  the  extent  to  which  the  Roman  arms 
were  actnally  carried  at  this  period  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. Vespasian,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  served  as  a 
legate  in  these  C4impaigns,  and  we  are  told  that  he  subdued 
two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  (their  names  are  not  given) 
and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Vectis),  a  conquest  which 
probably  attracted  attention  from  its  being  a  separate  island** 
The  supposition  that  ho  advanced  as  far  as  Exeter  is  a  mere 
conjecture  :  *•  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  autho- 
rity was  gradually  established  as  far  as  the  Severn  (Sabrina) : 
and  whon  in  a.d.  47  the  new  governor  Ostorius  Scapula  suc- 
ceeded to  riautius  in  the  command,  he  appears  to  have  found 
himself  already  mttster  of  the  central  as  well  as  southern  por- 
tions of  the  island.  This  may  bo  clearly  inferred  from  the 
tact  that  we  find  him  engaged  in  hostilities,  first,  against  the 
Iceni,  who  occupied  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  next,  against  the 


*  Dion  Cass.  Ist,  19-21. 

'  The  8tatem<^Dt  of  Bueiamm  (Clattd, 

\  17),  thiit  lio  ipent  only  n  few  duyu  m 

the  inland  (^'Biue  uUo  prffilio  Aut  eati- 

guine  iutra  paticiiuimDg  dioi  parte  In- 

ralo  in.  dodiiiotiem  rccepta*  j  is  pttH 

I  Ivibly  iiti  exugjrenitioni ;  but  tho  whole 

i|iine  of  bin  Kbt««'tici^   {torn   liomo  dii] 

not  ex*"eecl  aix  montha, 

^  *'  Ihmtf    validisainiiis    gentei,    io- 
pt^rque  viginti  o^-pidA,  et  iufinlntn  V«c- 
r&m.  HritanttijQ  iiroxiinaiUf  in  ditioneio 
^Wdesfit"  'Suet  Vtspa*,  4). 

The  two  nuiioiis  not  bomg  aamcd 
hitvo  left  ffe©  »iio\ic  to  tlie  conjootureu 
of  antiqiiariaiis.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  many  wrikira  that  the  iribea  in 


queHtion  were  tho  Bclgiu  and  Dumnonj]. 
That  the  former,  who  inhAbited  Uajop- 
»hirt%  should  have  been  aubdued  by 
yei^)»iit<lan  htftyre  he  Attaoke<l  the  Isle 
of  Wight  may  be  considertfd  et'rfi&io< 
But  It  i»  uidikely  that  he  ahoutd  have 
iidvanoed  so  far  to  the  weet^  fu  to  f^ 
duce  tho  Dumiioniif  who  held  Devon* 
■hiFQ  and  Com  wall,  without  a  ay  laofe 
diitiiiet  notiru  bt  ing  found  tif  90  im- 
portant a  coiiqup-ut. 

'  Thiu  h  admitt(>d  by  Mr.  Merivmlfi^ 
who  aclcQOwIetigea  that  there  la  no 
anthority  on  th«  eubjeot  (lliMt,  of  tha 
B&man§,  vol.  ri  p.  2g).  gee  Note  E, 
p.  369. 
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Cangi,  not  far  from  tho  Irish  Sea,"  lastly,  against  the  Silures, 
who  inhabited  South  Wales  and  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Severn,  The  Ordovices  in  North  Wales  were  soon  in- 
volved in  thia  last  war — rendered  famous  by  the  exploits  and 
captivity  of  Caractacus  (a.d.  51);  while  the  Brigantes,  north 
of  the  Mersey,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Britain, 
as  they  held  almost  the  whole  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Roman  governor*  The 
foundation  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Camulodunum  (Cplchcster) 
was,  in  pursuance  of  the  ordiniuy  policy  in  such  eases,  the  first 
step  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  authority  of  Rome, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  province,  and  brought  under  the  usual  conditions  of 
provincial  administration.^ 

§  3*  This  stiite  of  things  continued  under  the  reign  of  Nero 
until  the  year  a,d,  61,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus,  solely  with 
a  view  to  obtain  credit  for  military  successes,  attacked  and 
reduced  the  Island  of  Mona  (Anglesey),  which  had  up  to  this 
periixl  continued  to  bc^  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids  and  their 
religion,*  This  exploit  wtis  followed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  Iceni  under  their  queen  Bonduca  or  Boudicea,  who  took 
and  plundered  the  newly  founded  colony  of  CamuliKlunum,  m 
well  as  the  two  flourishing  towns  of  Verulamium  (St,  Alban  s) 
and  Londinium  f  but  they  were  reduced  to  submission  by  a 


*  The  si  to  of  the  Qiuigi  is  whoUj 
oncertaiiL  The  only  clue  to  their 
poaltioici  is  derived  from  thiB  pu^»bfigo 
CTluit.  Anmal.  xii,  32),  from  which  wo 
leKm  that  the  Roman  gmeml  hod 
advanced  Uirongh  tht^ir  country  till  he 
found  himaelf  near  the  fieo-oouat,  which 
ficed  Ireland  (jam  vtutuni  hiiud  prwul 
maii  quod  Hiberuiam  inAulam  attpoctat). 
The  supposiiioD  that  tbej  were  situated 
in  OacmaiTonBhiTe,  beomse  Ptolemy 
hii«  »  promontory  mimed  (jftD^j^mum  in 
that  part  of  Uie  iB^hind,  apl:Kar8  to  me 
wholly  untouable.  Mr,  Beule  Poste 
places  them  ^'^wt^^tward  of  the  Cori- 
tani,"  wliich  in  plausible  euough,  but 
mrtfi  on  do  authority, 

*  *^  Bedactai[ne  ptaulatitu  in  fonuam 


pTtwineia)  prozima  mrs  Britanma)" 
(Tacit.  Aijric.  e.  14).  Thia  ht*  deacriboa 
as  lakm^  place  within  the  time  that 
AoluB  Plautiufl  and  OtstoHuB  iScapula 
wear©  govcniorsi.  What  w*?re  the  linuta 
of  the  province  as  thus  flrat  coii»tituted, 
we  are  not  teld^  oor  is  it  of  much  im- 
pr>rtaDoe.  It  almost  certaitily  did  not 
i^xtend  beyond  the  Severn  to  tho  we^, 
or  the  Mersey  and  llumber  to  the  north. 

*  Tacitilimal.  iiv.29,30:  AtjrieAi. 

'  TaeitUB  atsatirts  that  not  leus  thati 
70,000  "  citizens  and  allies  *'  wei^  ma»- 
Baered  in  three  tliree  towns  \Annal, 
xiv.  33),  and  Dion  Caseaus  raises  the 
number  to  80,000  (Ixii.  1).  This  Is 
♦evidently  an  exajfjcri^rtttion,  hut  stiU  it 
miiy   he"  takcTi  ou  a  |>niot  thnt  they 
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single  defeat  and  henceforward  subside*!  without  further  re» 
sistance  into  the  coudition  of  provincial  suhjecU  of  Itome/ 
We  hear  of  no  further  hostilities  in  Britain  till  the  reign  of 
Yespasian,  under  whom  Petiliua  Cerialis  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Brigantes,  and  appears  to  hare  effectually  broken 
the  strength  of  that  powerful  nation,*  His  successor  Julius 
Frontinus  (a,d.  75)  imitated  his  example  by  attacking  and 
subduing  the  Silures,  who,  notwithstanding  their  defeat  under 
Caractacus^  had  evidently  still  retained  their  independence  in 
their  rugged  and  mountainous  country/  Agricola,  who  was 
iippointe<l  to  the  goveniment  of  Britain  in  a,d.  78,  opened  his 
career  by  a  similar  Ciimpaign  against  the  Oriloviees,  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Wales,  and  carried  the  Homan  arms  for 
tlie  second  time  across  the  Menai  Strait  into  the  island  of 
Mona,* 

At  this  time  therefore  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
whole  country  to  the  south  of  the  Tyne  was  either  actually 
reduced  under  the  dominiun,  or  at  least  acknowledged  the 
authority,  of  Uome.  Their  arms  had  not  yet  penetrated 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  the  name  of  the 
Caleilouians  hiul  as  yet  scarcely  reached  their  ears.*  But  in 
some  way  or  other  they  had  csertainly  obtained  authentic 
information  concerning  the  Orcades  (Orkneys)  as  a  numerous 
group  of  islaTids  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Britain.  The 
statement  of  late  writers  (Eutropius  and  Orosius)  that  thtsy 
were  cm^uered  by  Claudius,  is  certainly  erroneous ;  but  on  the 


rei^ly  eontaiocMl  a  conBJdorable  popu- 
lAtiuQ.  Tiie  (itak'uieDt  or  DioTi  {L  c.)  of 
tlie  liurge  imm  of  mouejr  Umt  tbe  filiiJo- 
•opber  Seoaoa  bad  pot  out  to  intereiit 
wnom^  the  Brilom^  U  also  m\  eYiij«3iic4) 
of  the  oxteo^ve  commexciiil  roktton* 
UiJit  had  been  already  establiahfid  iti 
the  proviDce, 

*  **  UuitiB  pnolii  fortuna  voted  pati- 
entiff^  refttituit/"    (Tiicit.  Agric.  c.  J 6.) 

For  tbo  purticniliirB  of  tlic*  revolts  me 
Taoitu*  (AHHfil.  xiv,M-'Sit)  and  Dion 
Caaaiiia  (btil  1-12;. 

*  Tacit.  A^jfie,  17. 


*  Ibirl. 

*  Ibid.  IS. 

*  No  mention  is  fooud  of  the  OU^ 
doaioDB  in  Pomponim  Mela,  uordooa 
eYGn  PI  my  notice  the  name  as  thai  of 
a  nation ;  but  apeaka  v^^iiely  of  **  tho 
CaliKlonian  fbreat**  aa  the  (arUietft  limit 
of  the  Rnnvftii  oonqueatd,  which  it  had 
takeo  tiieiu  thiriy  year^  to  rearh,  **  tri- 
giniti  prop(}  jam  annU  uotiti^uu  tjna 
(BritiinuiJti  I  Konianifi  nnuis  uod  ultxa 
viciiiiUitoiu  HilvmCuletlonii^  iiropagau- 
tibius"  {HUL  NiiL  iv.  16,  $  102).  " 


I 

■ 
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other  hand  the  assertion  of  Tacitus  that  they  were  first  dts- 
mveredy  as  well  as  subdued,  by  Agricola,  is  clearly  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  distinctly  mentioned  both  by  Mela 
and  by  Pliny.* 

§  4,  On  the  side  of  Germany  little,  if  any,  advance  was  nimle 
in  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  Tiberius,  to  recognize  the  Ehine  as  the  established 
limit  of  the  Koman  Empire  in  tins  direction,  was  practically 
followed  by  his  successors.  We  hear  of  no  more  exjieditions 
to  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe;^  and  when  on  one 
occasion  Gorbulo,  the  abkvst  ^^eneral  of  his  day,  wi\s  about  to 
advance  into  the  land  of  the  Chauci,  to  punish  them  for  their 
incursions  on  the  Koman  allies,  he  wiis  at  once  recalled  by  a 
peremptory  mandate  from  Claudius.^  He  attempted  to  make 
up  for  this  disappointment  by  constructing  a  navigable  canal 
from  the  Meuse  to  the  Itliine,  tt>  obviate  the  necessity  of  trans- 
porting troops  by  sea  in  moving  from  one  river  to  the  other. 

Meanwhile  numerous  changes  were  taking  place  in  the 
interior  of  Germany  itself,  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  able 
to  follow.  Continual  wars  had  arisen  among  the  diflerent 
tribes,  leading  in  some  cases  to  the  destruction  or  humiliation 
of  nations  that  had  once  been  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  races  of  Germany;  in  others  to  their  migration  and 
change  of  abode.  Thus  we  find  the  power  of  the  Oherusci, 
who  had  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  earlier  wars  with 
the  Romans,  in  great  measure  broken  by  internal  dissensions ; 
the  Chatti  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Hermunduri; 


•  Eutropius  (vii.  1 3)  «ays  of  Claudius, 
**  QttcuKiiim  iusuIuB  etium  ultra  Britau- 
idam  in  Oceuna  posita^  Uomano  iui* 
perioadfliiJit  tjuic  ftppellftntur  Oreades." 
'Ilic  Mime  statement  h  mtide  by  Oroaiua 
(vii,  tj>.  Tacitus  IjonHtH  Ilia  I  A^icola 
**  simul  iikcaqfiita*  ad  id  ti^ujipuB  Luaulim, 
quiiA  OiCAckfl  vocant,  iuvfuit  durnu- 
itone"  {A^ric.  c*  1(}>  It  is  yerypro- 
biiblc  tlmt  they  we  ft?  not  vidited  by  a 
iCutuan  llect  till  thti  tiiDo  of  Agrteoln; 
but    Uiey   wt*nj    certaiidy    ktiuwii  by 


DAine,  and  hearsay  report^  long  before. 
Probably  this  first  knowledge  of  them» 
thoujfb  fjot  their  conquest^reaUydatid 
from  the  timi)  of  Claudius. 

■  lleiioti  Tacitus,  writing  aaer  a.d. 
lOOj  Bttya  with  sorae  bitternosa  of  the 
Elbe:  **  A Ibus  tinmen  inditnm  et  no- 
tumolim^  nunc  tantum  auditiir  "  iG^irm, 
c.  41 ). 

*  TmvL  Anml  iX.  20;  Dion 
U.  »0. 
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and  the  latter  people  joined  with  the  Lygii  and  other  less 
known  tribes  to  expel  VanniuK,  a  king  of  the  Snevi,  or  mthe: 
of  the  tribe  called  Quadi,  who  had  been  recently  settled  in  the 
country  now  called  Moravia,^  Vannius  was  driven  acroas 
the  Dannbe  and  took  refuge  in  the  Itoman  territories^  where 
the  emperor,  though  he  had  refused  to  interj>osG  in  tlie  wtr^ 
afforded  him  a  secure  asylum.  In  another  instance  Claudins 
consented  to  nominate  a  king  for  the  Cherusci,  at  their  ovn 
request,  a  step  which  had  however  only  the  effect  of  increasing 
their  domestic  dissensions.  But  the  relations  thus  subsisting 
between  the  Komans  and  their  German  neighbciura  could  lot 
but  h^ud  to  inereiised  intereoiirse  between  them,  antl  to  die 
gradual  diffusion  of  that  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  whicli  we  subsequently  find  in  existence^ 
without  knowing  from  what  source  it  was  acquired. 

§  5.  In  one  instance  only  do  we  find  anything  like  systematic 
inquiry,  and  unfortunately  in  this  case  also  with  very  little 
definite  result*  We  are  told  by  Pliny  that  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  a  Koman  knight  was  sent  by  one  Julianus,  who  htui  the 
charge  of  a  gladiatorial  show  given  by  the  emperor,  in  quest 
of  aml^er^  and  that  in  pursuit  of  this  object  he  penetrated 
across  the  continent  of  licrmany  t^i  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Sea.  This  he  reported  to  be  distant  600  Eoman  miles  from 
Carnnntmn  in  Panuonia,  fri»m  whence  he  sot  out,  and  he  is 
Bi^iid  to  have  explored  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  thus  discovered 
for  some  distance.*  He  brought  back  enormous  quantities  of 
amber,  so  that  the  very  nets  which  protected  the  spect^itt^ra 
from  the  wild  beast-s  in  the  arena  were  studiled  with  it;^  but 
unfortunately  we  have  no  geographical  details,  and  are  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  any  geographiciil  results  hu  may  have 


•  Tfteit.  Annal  %il  27-30. 

*  Plin.  H.  iV.  xMvii,  3,  §45.  "Sex- 
cent  is  fere  M.  ptm&,  <v  Cftmiinto  Pfiimo- 
jiitB  aUmt  littus  id  0«rD]fit>ii(^,  ex  ^uo 
iuvehituF»  (»errogiiitum  nupcr.  Vidit 
«ojn]  eqiiea  RonmnuEi,  tniwUB  adtd  com- 
pfir^uiduiu  a  JuJbmo  ciurftate  glftdia- 


torinni  miimia  Ncmnia  prmdpiR,  qui 
heee  cymmtrritt  oi  littoni  j;»onif;mvit,'* 
The  Uai  words  would  Ixav©  led  ua  t*> 
hope  for  geogrnjihiciil  informniioQ 
whi<>h  we  do  not  find, 

*  Tbd  lari^f^ftt  single  mass  wf»jgh«d 
not  leas  Dian  L3  poande.    PUu,  /,  **, 
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brought  home.  It  may  however  be  consideret^l  certtiin  that  he 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which  have  been  in  all  ages 
the  great  repository  of  this  valuable  product ;  a  journey  which 
would  in  fact  present  no  great  difficulties,  if  he  was  able  tf> 
secure  a  friendly  reception  from  the  different  tribes  that  he 
encountered  on  his  route.  Indeed  the  choice  of  Camuntum,  a 
place  so  far  to  the  eastward,  as  his  starting-point,  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  already  a  trade 
established  between  Pannonia  and  the  amber-lands^  and  that 
he  could  thus  obtain  information  from  the  native  traders  of 
the  situation  of  those  lauds,  and  the  general  course  t<j  be 
pursued.  Pliny  indeed  intimates  distinctly  that  it  was  through 
Pannonia  that  amber  had  first  come  to  be  generally  known, 
and  it  was  from  thence  it  was  carried  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  it  was  so  long  supposed  to  be  produced.* 

But  whatever  additional  information  this  solitary  explorer 
may  have  brought  back  concerning  the  amber  trade,  it  seems 
certain  either  that  he  had  really  acquired  no  geographical 
information  of  any  value,  or  at  least  that  Pliny  had  no  access 
to  it;  for  the  utterly  vague  and  indefinite  ideas,  which  that 
writer  possessed  concerning  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
exclude  the  supposition  that  he  had  consulted  the  authentic 
statements  of  any  person  who  had  himself  visited  those  shores,'^ 
The  circumstance  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Iloman  writer 
before  the  time  of  I*tolemy,  notices  so  important  a  river  as  the 
Oder,  is  sufficient  proof  how  little  acquaintance  they  rt^ally 
possessed  with  these  countries.  It  appears  at  first  singular 
that  while  they   had  apparently  never  heard  of  the   Oder, 


<  **  Fwrnm  rel  feoere  proxitnie  Pan* 
iicnii0»  id  acictpiefitos  circa  ihato  Adri- 
niimmr  Plin.  //,  N.  xxxviL  3,  §  *4, 
H»  odilfi*  plausibly  enough,  tliut  the 
fiiblet  which  ooimected  it  ivith  tho 
Paduik  Mom  from  the  babit  uf  iha 
woakeQ  of  thoae  conntrieft  wearing  net-k- 
liioes  of  wmh&t,  m  they  stlU  did  tB  hm 
day. 

'  It  u  ioggested  by  Ukert  (G^rma- 
fiir%  p<  181)  that  iLe  very  precise  and 


dcanite  inrormntiou  givon  by  Tacitus 
{Gtmuinm^  c.  45)  ooncf3Tnuig  tJip  lo- 
cality and  mode  of  coUectJon  of  amber, 
which  he  distinctly  oonflnoa  to  the 
iKstii.  a  tribe  oot  mentioned  by  PJiny, 
may  bo  derived  fruin  tho  acc^oimta 
brought  home  by  thia  Romiio  knight 
But  thiB  wouhi  render  it  all  tho  more 
dlilicult  to  accoitut  for  the  iilenoe  of 
Pliny  as  to  that  people. 
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they  were  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Vistula,  but  their 
knowledge  of  this  liitter  river  was  probably  obtained,  not 
through  Germany,  but  through  Pannonia  and  Sarmatia  j  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  valley  was  the  channel  by  which 
the  amber  trade  with  Pannonia  had  so  long  been  carrie<l  on.** 

§  6.  On  their  eastern  frontier  the  Romans  were  engaged  in 
repeated  hostilities  with  the  Parthians,  of  which  the  possession 
or  rather  dominion  of  Armenia  was  generally  the  occasion,  or 
the  prize.  That  country  was  still  governed  by  its  native 
princes,  and  retained  nomimilly  an  independent  position,  but 
the  Romans  and  Parthians,  by  supporting  the  claims  of  rival 
pretenders  to  the  throne,  sought  in  fact  to  establish  their  own 
supremacy,  while  the  unbappy  Armenians  were  the  victims  in 
turn  of  both  contending  powers.  Corbulo,  whose  successes  in 
the  East  were  regarded  as  rivalling  those  of  Pompey,  took  and 
destroyed  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Tigranocerta,  which  was  still  a  populous  city,  and  a 
strong  fortress.*  But  though  these  successive  campaigns  must 
have  increased  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Homans  of  this 
rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  refreshed  the  memory 
of  that  previously  acquired  by  LucuUus,  they  did  not  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  the  neighbouring  regions  or  contribute 
in  any  CA)nsiderable  degree  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  South  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia  the 
Euphrates  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Koman  Empire,  which 
was  not  crossed  by  a  Koman  army,  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Trajan. 

§  7.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  in  ancient  times  the 
iKvundaries  of  geographical  knowledge  enlarged  by  an  expedi- 
tion intentionally  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  but 


I 


»  From  CarQUDium  it  would  be^easj 
to  Bfloend  the  vaUiy  of  tho  March ^  und 
thenoe  qtobs  the  mouQUms  to  tbo 
ftfiiircoB  miUer  of  the  Odttr  or  the 
Vktuln. 

•  Tndt  Anna!,  xv.  4,  "  Oocupa- 
viMui  TigFauocertttiiif  tirbtm  eopia  dc- 


rensorutn  et  nuigtiitiidine  moBiiiiiin 
volidam/*  It  is  meutiorifid  akn  by 
ininy  (iJ.  .V.  vi.  9,  §  2G),  aa  ono  of  tlio 
chief  cities  of  Annentn,  nnd  iIh  iiaiui»  is 
fttiU  t'ouiid  in  inoWaiy  (r.  13,  §  22  ,  but 
from  thifl  time  it  diBAp|»oai-».  Coneern- 
liig  His  idto  tfcti  Note  D, Chapter  XV III. 
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W0  meet  with  one  case  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  by  whom  two 
centurions  were  dispatched  with  orders  to  ascend  the  Nile 
from  Syene,  and  solve,  if  possible,  the  long  disputed  questiuii 
[of  its  origin*  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  did  not  really 
accomplish  this  object,  but  they  broujp^ht  hack  information  of 
much  interest  uud  value,  and  undoubtedly  ascendtHl  the  river 
to  a  higher  point  than  had  previously  been  known  to  either 
Greek  or  R<>man  geographers, 

Pliny  unfortunately  contents  himself  with  giving  the  dis- 
tances and  scjme  few  details,  as  high  up  as  Meroe,  a  point  that 
was  already  well  known ;  so  that  thus  far  the  explorers  did  no 
more  than  add  to  the  accuracy  of  typographical  det^uls*^  They 
reckoned  the  whole  distance  from  Syeno  to  ftleroe  (following 
the  course  of  the  Nile)  at  873  Uoman  miles ;  of  which  Napata, 
the  only  place  worthy  to  be  caHed  a  town,  and  which  mts 
already  well  known  by  the  expedition  of  I*etroniu8,^  was 
distant  y60  miles  from  the  capital.  The  latter  was  situated 
70  miles  aljove  the  junction  of  the  Astubonis  with  the  true 
Nile,  a  dist^iuce  which  is  fuund  by  modern  ubsurvaliuiis  to  bo 
just  about  correct.  About  Meroe  itseli*  they  found  a  com- 
paratively fertile  coimtry,  with  verdure  and  a  certain  extent 
of  wood ;  tmces  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  were  also  seen. 
But  above  this  the  country  was  desert,  or  at  least  uninhabited, 
and  no  towns  were  to  Ix^  found  on  either  bmk.^ 

This  is  all  that  we  learn  from  Pliny,  who  gives  us  no  means 
of  judging  how  much  farther  they  actually  penetrated.  But 
a  valuable  supph-ment  to  his  acc^mnt  is  furnished  by  Seneca, 
who  was  immediately  contempi.irary  with  the  expedition  in 
question,  and  statc*s  that  he  had  his  intbrnuition  from  two 
centurions  who  had  formed  part  of  it*    After  a  long  journey 

^Ethiopicum  cogitmili/' 

*  Seneca,  NatumL  Qm^nt.  vl  8,  The 
[tbjloBopher  iiitfTilx^**  tlit?  GxpotUtiou  to 
tt  pure  love  of  inquiry  on  tli©  p«rt  of 
tin:?  youiiii;  prirK>o  ("  quoa  Nero  CceeAr,  ut 
uliarum  virtuHim  (!)»  ita  vcritAtin  in 
prinutiamiLnti^^iuiUfi.iici  iuTCv'^tit^Aniliim 
t'liptil  NiU  miM^mi  *).  Wlit-tijt'i  thi*  Ihj 
iiue,  or,  at*  Pliuy  ^ii^^gctttss  it  Wiu*  utntur- 


*  PUa.  H.  N.  Ti.  29,  §§  184-186. 

»  8©o  CLupter  XX.  p.  182. 

■  Plin.  vL  29, 1 181,  "  Hiec  (oppidn) 
iunt  proditA  lUMjue  MeitH^n,  ex  quU>iiB 
hcK?  Wmport^  nullum  pmpo  utriMjne 
Utprt>  oxfiiiit  Ortti  tw^^ilttiiditios  nnpi  r 
fenttntiiivere  priucipi  Ki^roni  miasi  al> 
ec>  militcM  prnMoriimi  cniii  triluino  lul 
fxploniniliuu,  inti-r    rihi|nii    boUji  vi 
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(he  telk  us)  **  which  they  had  accomplished  by  the  assistance 

of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  recommendations  with  which 
he  had  furnished  them  to  the  neighbouring  kings,  they  arrived 
at  length  at  immense  marshes,  the  exit  from  which  was  un- 
knov^Ti  to  the  inhabitants,  nor  could  any  one  hope  to  discover 
it.  So  entangled  were  the  waters  and  the  herbage,  and  the 
wateis  themselves  so  full  of  mud,  and  beset  with  plants,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  struggle  through  them,  either  on  foot,  or 
in  a  boat,  unless  it  were  a  very  small  one  containing  only  one 
person.  There  they  added,  we  saw  two  rocks,  from  which  there 
fell  a  river  with  a  great  mass  of  water."  The  last  statement 
is  unintelligible,  and  must  in  all  probability  have  really 
referred  to  some  other  locality;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  in  the  rest  of  the  description  a  correct  picture  of  the 
great  marshes  on  the  course  of  the  White  Nile,  above  its 
junction  with  the  Solmt,  which  were  first  rediscovered  in 
modem  times  by  the  Egyptian  exploring  exjieditions  in  1839 
and  1840,  and  have  recently  Iw^en  rendered  familiar  to  all  by 
the  graphic  accounts  of  Sir  S.  Baker.  No  such  marshes  are 
found  lower  down  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  hence  we  may 
assume  with  confidence  that  the  explorers  of  Nero  had  actually 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  9th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where 
the  great  marshes  referred  to  commence.  The  friendly  rec^p* 
tion  accorded  them  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  faci- 
lities furnished  by  him  towards  their  farther  progress,  will 
explain  their  having  advanced  so  far,  and  reached  a  point 
which  was  not  again  visited  by  any  European  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries. 

§  8.  At  the  other  extremity  of  Africa  the  Roman  arms  bad 
meanwhile  been  the  means  of  advancing  geographical  know- 
ledge. Mauretania  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  continued 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  kings,  had  subsequently  been  incorporated  with  th© 


■ 
I 

I 

I 
I 

I 


taken  with  on  ultimate  view  lo  roti- 
ijuosi,  it  b  dcor  thnl  the  expedition 


itaelf  was  wholly  of  u  pneLSc  otuinicier. 
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Eoman  Empire  (a.d*  42),  and  constituted  as  a  province,  being 
hosvever  divided  into  two,  which  were  diatinguished  as  Maure- 
tania  Tingitana  and  Mauretania  Ca^sariensis,  eixch  retaining 
its  separate  administration.  The  former  comprised  the  whole 
north-western  angle  of  Africa,  adjoining  the  Straits,  and  ex- 
tending eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Mulucha,  which  had 
formerly  constitnted  the  limit  between  Mauretania  and  Nii- 
midia.*  Ita  extent  along  the  Atlantic  coast  was  probably 
ill-defined,  bnt  its  real  boimdary  in  this  direction  was  the 
limit  of  the  tow^ns  and  settlements,  the  last  of  which  was  Sala, 
still  called  Sallee,  and  situated  about  110  G.  mile^  south  of 
Cape  Sj-jarteL 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Roman  dominion  was  thus  esta- 
blished in  Mauretania,  that  Suetonius  Paulinna  (the  same  who 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  Britiiin),  being  appointed 
governor,  took  occasion  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  with  a 
view  of  subduing  the  native  tribes,  and  was  the  first  to  carry 
the  Eoman  arms  across  Mount  Atlas.  He  reported  the  whole 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  to  be  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  trees  of  an  unknown  species :  but  its  summit  was 
deeply  covered  with  snow  even  in  summer.^  Ho  attained  the 
highest  point  in  ten  days*  march,  and  beyond  that  proceeded 
as  far  as  a  river  which  was  called  Ger,  through  deserts  of 
black  sand,  out  of  which  there  rose  from  place  to  place  rocks 


*  In  the  time  of  Jngortlia,  as  Sallu^t 
points  out*  the  Muluolm  formed  tlie 
Doundary  between  tlie  kiogtclom  of 
Bocelms  iiiid  that  of  the  grtM  tribe  of 
the  MnesiTBylliiiia,  who  were  at  thiit 
iiUM  ooQsidtred  aa  bolouging  to  Nti- 
miditt.  Undor  the  Empire,  on  tht) 
contrary,  the  whole  territory  of  tlie 
Mftaasayli  was  included  in  tlie  povincti 
of  MauretAuin  CasiiArienais,  which  ex- 
tt^nded  Erom  the  river  Mulucha  (stiU 
ciiULd  the  W^ady  Muluyah)  to  tLe 
mouth  of  the  Aiupaiij^a  (Wwly  el  Kebir ). 
Thn  yrovinekil  aprtellatioti  of  Nuniidia 
was  thiifl  limited  to  tlie  Qarrow  space 
butwe**ii  the  AmT>saga  and  the  Txiboa. 
(See  Chapter  XX.  p.  1G9.) 

*  Thii  lit  prwbftbly  a  midtftke;    no 


part  of  the  range  of  the  Atlafl  jet  exa- 
mined belyg  pennaaently  oovered  with 

snow,  though  the  hight^  summits 
attain  au  elevatiou  of  12-13.000  feut, 
and  thia  in  a  different  part  of  the 
run^e  ;  but  the  great  beat  and  ilryneas 
of  the  cUnjiite  oombini)  in  prt^vint  the 
acjcumulation  of  any  grejit  quantity  of 
gnow.  But  Suctoniua,  na  FUny  tetlfl 
UE  directly  after,  made  his  ([expedition 
in  tJte  witUer^  nod  cuuld  tberefoiHJ  report 
only  from  hearwiy  that  ilie  snow  re- 
mained through  the  amnnier.  It  ib 
indeed  at  the  present  day  ^t-^ti^^Uy 
believed  and  reported  by  tiie  natives 
that  a  part  of  the  range  is  always 
coirercd  with  snow. 
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that  had  the  aspect  of  being  burnt*  Ho  found  the  heat  of 
these  regions  such  as  to  render  them  uninhabitable,  although 
it  was  the  winter  season.  The  forests  adjoining  them,  which 
swarmed  with  elephants  and  other  wild  beasts  and  serpents  of 
all  kinds,  were  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Canarians.^ 

Interesting  as  is  this  narrative,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Pliny,  who  doubtless  derived  it  from  the  commentaries  of 
Suetonins  himself/  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  very  imperfect,  and 
leaves  the  most  important  geographical  questions  unanswered* 
We  do  not  learn  by  what  pass  he  traversed  the  chain,  or  from 
what  jwint  the  ten  days*  march  was  computed-  The  most 
interesting  geographical  fact  that  we  learn  from  it,  is  the 
existence  immediately  south  of  the  Atlas  of  a  river  which  bore 
the  name  of  Ger,  an  appellation  that  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  from  its  being  confused,  or  supposed  to  be  con* 
nected,  with  the  far  more  celebrated  Niger,  the  object  down  to 
our  own  time  of  so  much  discussion  and  so  many  exploring 
expeditions.  Taking  the  statement  of  Pliny  as  it  stands,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  Ger  discovered  by  Paulinus,  was  one 
of  the  rivers  that  take  their  rise  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Atlas,  and  are  lost  after  a  course  of  no  great  length  in  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara.  The  most  considerable  of  these  is  de- 
scribed both  by  Leo  Africanus  and  other  Arabic  historians 
under  the  name  of  Ghir,  an  appellation  by  which  it  is  known 
to  this  day.  This  stream  has  its  source  in  the  Atlas,  nearly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Mulucha,  and  hence  it  would  appear 
probabh:?  that  Suetonius  had  ascended  the  valley  of  the  latter 
river,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Mauretania,  and  crossed 
the  range  near  its  head-waters.  It  was  by  this  pass  that  th© 
enteiiirising  traveller  ftL  Gerard  Rohlfs,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  latest  information  concerning  this  region  south 


»  Plin.  V.  1,  §§  H,  15.  This  mention 
of  a  people  calfwl  CiinariiiTi«  on  thu 
maltilana  is  carious.  It  wai»  doubtless 
uoQ&eeikfid  witli  iho  nnme  of  Oanaria 
given  to  one  of  the  Fortunato  Lilands. 

•  PUny     himself    cites     Suotoniya 


ranlinuK  amon^  his  authoriiieg  for  hia 
Btlth  hookf  in  whirhtbe  above  narrative 
is  contaiDed.  It  in  probable  thercforo 
that  lie  had  left  a  writU^n  account  of 
his  campaign:  the  Iom  of  which  is 
mueli  to  I)©  regret hd. 
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of  the  Atlas,  crossed  the  mountam  range  in  1864,  and  d^cended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ghir. 

§  9,  It  is  in  all  probability  also  to  the  period  that  we  are 
DOW  considering  that  must  be  assigned  a  voyage,  of  the  date 
and  circumstances  of  which  we  have  no  information,  but 
which  in  its  consequences  became  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  that  was  made  in  ancient  times.  This  was  the 
voyage  of  Hippalus,  a  Greek  mariner,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
name,  who  being  engaged  in  the  trade  with  India,  and  having 
observed  the  regularity  of  the  monsoons,  was  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  venture  to  steer  a  direct  course  from 
the  promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak)  in  Anibia  to  the 
coast  of  India,  thus  avoiding  the  whole  of  the  great  circuit  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  coast  of  Gedrosia  and 
the  months  of  the  Indus.  His  example  was  generally  followed, 
aJld  the  practice  had  become  completely  established  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythra'un  Sea.* 
Neither  of  these  writers  furnish  us  with  any  date,  Ijut  they 
both  allude  to  the  discovery  as  a  recent  one,  and  as  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  8traljo  of  so  important  an  innovation — a  case 
entirely  exceptional  in  ancient  navigation — it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  ttiok  place  after  the  time  of  that  author ;  at 
all  events  after  the  time  that  he  was  in  Egypt  and  csollected 
the  notices  with  which  he  has  furnished  us  concerning  the 
trade  with  India,  and  the  great  development  that  it  had 
assumed  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.^  But  as  we  have  no 
details  concerning  the  voyage  in  question,  nor  any  means  of 
judging  how  far  it  directly  contributed  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  India, — though  it  is  certain  that  it  led  to  a  great 


•  Plin.  m  N,  tL  23,  §§  100.  101 ; 
Prripl.    MarU    Br^rmt,    §    57|    e<L 

»  M-  Vivien  de  8t.  Martin  (Le  Nord 
tU  VAfriqu^i  dawtPAntirj^uLf,  p.  2G8) 
regarcU  this  rapid  increutfe  of  the 
ludiftQ  iToAe  OB  ariiifig  from  the  dL)- 
covery  of  Hippalujj,  which  he  couae- 
(|ueutly  places  befbfo  the  CUmtian 
era :  but  Uiat  diaoovefj  itaelf  clearly 


implies  the  previoiiB  ezi^tenre  of  a  con- 
wderable  tmde  in  that  direction,  which 
made  it  an  dbject  of  inijx>r1*iiice  to 
Bhort^n  tht*  voyage*  Nor  could  any 
navij^fttir  have  seen  the  expediency  of 
truftting  hi  fuse  If  in  the  monsoon  to  croHH 
the  Indiun  (if^eiui,  without  Imving 
ttlri'ady  a<M{iiired  a  pretty  clear  idt^i  of 
the  !fitimti<iu  of  the  ootmtriod  thiit  he 
Wrts  seeking. 
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extension  of  tho  commercial  relations  with  that  country-j  and 
therefore  indirectly  to  that  vastly  increased  knowledge  of  its 
geography  that  we  find  in  Pliny  and  sncceeding  writers — it  will 
be  as  well  ti:j  postpone  its  further  consideration  till  we  come  to 
examine  the  geographical  results  that  we  find  embodied  in 
Pliny  and  the  Periplus. 


7^. 


Section  2, — Fomponius  Mela. 

§  1,  The  only  geographical  writer  of  any  importance,  who 
belongs  to  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  is  Pomponius 
Mela  J  the  author  of  a  eomi>endious  treatise  on  geography, 
which  has  derived  the  more  value  in  our  eyes  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  only  regular  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
the  I^atin  language  that  has  been  preserved  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  forms  a  part  of  the  much  more  com- 
prehensive work  of  the  elder  Pliny.  It  is  indeed  such  a  mere 
abridgement,  and  has  so  little  pretension  to  anything  like  a 
scientific  character,  that  we  should  have  supposed  it  to  have 
derived  its  value  abnost  exclusively  from  its  accidental  pre- 
servation, did  we  not  find  it  repeatedly  cited  by  Pliny,  in  the 
imposing  array  of  his  authorities,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to 
imply  that  it  enjoyed  some  reputation,  even  in  his  day,* 

Of  the  author  himself  we  know  nothing  beyond  his  name, 
and  the  fact,  which  he  tells  ua  himself,  that  he  was  bom  at  a 
place  in  Spain  called  Tingcntera,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  known,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  situated 
close  to  the  Strait  of  the  Columns.^    The  date  of  his  work  may 


*  It  is  cited  amoDg  Ids  authoritkea 
for  ttU  the  four  geographical  liooks 
(from  the  Srd  ta  tht^  tith't,  and  af^ain 
fur  Oio  Stii,  rztli,  13th,  2isU  mid  *I2nd, 
for  tndiviiJuQl  tiolicM,  concerning 
aDUDiiLii,  tiuea,  Ac.  But  as  he  iicvi  r 
quotes  him  for  any  apecml  btatemeota, 
we  axe  unabte  to  determine  tiie  full 
extent  if)  which  he  mAde  use  of  hw 
woric. 


*  ii.  6,  §  96,  It  BeemB  lughJy  pfo- 
bablo  that  Tingentere  was  in  leality 
the  native  name  of  the  town  called  by 
Stml>o  Juliu  Jozii,  and  by  Inter  wiitei^ 
niid  on  ooinB  Jidia  Tmductft;  which 
binl  been  peopli^l,  as  Stmbo  telts  fis, 
by  inhubitaittei  tran8(iortid  thitlior  from 
TioKis  in  MuurL-tftuia.  'J'biB  would  be 
i^aily  rec/juclled  with  the  (Statement  of 
Mt4ii  (I  c.)^  that  Tingcntera  woa  in- 
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be  gathered  with  certainty  from  a  [)ass«ge  concerning  Britain, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  that  island  as  having  hitherto  been  yery 
imperfectly  known,  but  about  to  be  much  better  and  more 
certainly  known  from  the  expedition  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
speedily  going  to  return  to  Eome,  and  to  celebrate  the  triumph 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  own  personal  exertions/  This 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  other  emperor  than  Claudius, 
and  his  expedition  to  Britain  in  A.D.  43,  an  account  of  which 
has  been  already  given,''  As  llelargpeaEs  of  him  as  not  having 
yet  returned  to  Rome,  we  may  place  the  composition  of  his 
little  work  in  that  very  year, 

§  2.  The  arrangement  of  his  materials  is  peculiar,  and  is 
evidently  derived  rather  from  writers  who,  like  Scylax  and 
the  author  of  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Scymniis  Chins,  had 
composed  a  ptrifhis  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean than  from  general  or  systematic  treatises  on  geo- 
graphy. He  begins  indeed  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
earth,  its  division  into  hemispheres  (a  northern  and  a  southern 
one),  and  into  five  zones,  of  which  two  only  were  inhabitable, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  spetiks,  as  of  an  undoubted  fact 
of  the  existence  of  anHchthoTies,  inhabiting  the  southern  tempe- 
rate zone,  though  they  were  unknown  and  inaccessible  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  intervening  tract  or  torrid  zone.* 
He  next  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  three  continents,  Euro|>e, 
Asia  and  Africa,  their  relative  position  and  their  boundaries, 
in  regard  to  which  he  follows  Eratosthenes,  or  rather  perhaps 
the  views  that  had  been  generally  ad(jpted  from  the  time  of 
Eratosthenes  to  his  own.    Thus  he  makes   the   Tanais  the 


habited   by  Pli<JOiiicianB  brrmght  over 
from  Africa  (qtmm  transTecti  ex  Africa 
Phctnibea  habitaiit).    It  probably  oocu- 
pied  the  iiite  of  the  modem  Tarifii. 
«  lit.  %  §  4a 

•  See  Note  C,  n.  370. 

•  t  1,  S  4.  **  Reliquie  (jsotue)  habi- 
tabilefi  paria  a^nt  anni  iemponi,  verum 
Qon  pariter.  AQticbthonori  altemmt  dos 
alteram  iocolimuB.  ULina  aitus  ob  ar- 
dorem  iuteroudentifl  plagie  incognituSf 

YOL.  IL 


hnlnn  dicendiis  est/* 

Thia  idea  of  the  ADtiehtlioiiee  appeara 
to  have  betn  connected  with  the  vogue 
auggestion  of  Hipparohm*,  that  it  waa 
uncertain  whether  Tapi-obftne  waa  an 
iahind,  or  the  eomraencement  of  another 
world  (M;e  Pliny,  IL  S.  vi.  22,  §  SH. 
But  Mehi  doe8  not  intimate  any  fiuca 
connection.  >Vith  him  the  continent 
of  the  Antiehlhones  seemE  to  have  been 
a  purely  theoretical  n^dumptioti. 
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boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Nile  that  between 
Asia  and  Africa ;  he  accepts  as  an  iindoubtt?d  fact  the  doctrine 
that  the  inhabited  world  was  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  from 
which  it  received  four  seas,  as  inlets  or  gulfs ;  one  from  the 
north,  or  from  the  Scythian  Ocean  (the  Caspian) ;  two  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south, — the  Persian  and  Arabian 
Gulfs ;  and  one  from  the  wejst,  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all,  but  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  Romans  nor  Greeks 
hml  any  distinctive  name,  and  Mela,  writing  as  a  geographer, 
IS  constrained  to  nse  the  vernacular  phrase  of  "  Our  Sea."' 

But  after  this  general  outline,  instead  of  following  the  same 
arrangement  for  Ms  more  detailed  description,  and  treating  of 
the  several  countries  as  subdivisions  of  the  three  continents 
in  succession — as  is  done  by  Strabo  and  by  all  modem  geo- 
graphers— he  begins  at  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  (the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar)  and  describes  in  order  the  countries  lying  along 
the  8f)nth  shore  of  the  Mediterranean — Mauretania,  Numidia^ 
Africa!  proper,  and  the  Cyrenmca.  to  Egypt;  then  in  like 
manner  the  portions  of  Asia  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Aigoan  and  the  Euxine,  from  the  confines  of  Araliia  to  tlio 
Tanais;  antl  tbonce  returns  along  tlie  north  shores  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Jlediterranean,  describing  Em-opean  Scythia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Italy^  and  the  southern  portions 
ijf  Gaul  and  Spain ;  thus  returning  to  the  point  fmm  when(*e 
he  set  out.  Uo  next  gives  an  account  of  all  the  islands  wifchin 
this  inner  sea,  including  not  only  the  great  and  imp<^rtant 
ones,  such  as  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Crete,  &c. — ^but  mere  rocks 
adjacent  to  headlands,  like  the  Symplegades  or  Chelidonise. 
1  vastly  he  proceeds  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  continents 
toll  owing  the  shores,  or  supposed  shores,  of  the  externtd  ocean, 
but  this  time  in  an  inverse  order  to  the  preceding,  beginning 


'  "  I J  ornne,  <im»  venit,  qiiaque  dia- 
poTgitor  uuo  vowbulo  NoBtnim  inAre 
ilicrtnr/*  (i,  §G.)  lltMloea  not  even  em* 
ploy  in  tiny  cai^C'  the  expn^asion  of 
**  Iiitcniniu  Mimv"  which  ia  ocx'asitin- 
ftlJy    loimd   in    Pliny,   ibmigli   hurUy 


usefl  (18  ft  proper  naim^.  The  dow 
fiiniiliiit  uppt'Iliition  of  MtxlitPiranean 
u  m  like  manner  first  n^^  by  SoliniiB, 
only  119  a  eonveniunt  designation,  not 
as  a  fetrietly  ^oogrjiphical  luauo  (SoUil 
c,  tiS.  §  14). 
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with  tlio  Atlantic  ooasts  of  Spain,  then  tliose  of  Gaul,  Germany 
and  >*!armatia,  and  so  ronud  the  northern  parts  of  Asiatic 
Scytliia  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  the  confines  of 
India.  Here  he  again  pauses  to  describe  the  islands  found  in 
this  extenial  ocean,  beginning  with  Oades,  and  incdnding 
Britain  and  Irehmd  (whieh  bo  calls  Juvema)  and  Thule ;  then 
he  returns  to  the  extreme  east,  and  describes  India  and 
Anibia,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  the  Ethiopians,  and 
the  western  coast  of  -^\Xrica,  which  he  regarded,  as  all  his  pre* 
deeossors  had  done,  as  extending  direct  from  the  land  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  continent  adjoin- 
ing the  Strait  of  the  Columns. 

The  defects  of  such  a  system  are  obvious.  Spain  and  Gaul 
are  each  divided  into  two  separate  portions,  described  in 
diflorent  parts  of  the  work ;  while  the  interior  of  Germany, 
and  the  Alpine  and  Danubian  provinces — Khfctia,  Vindelicia, 
Norieum,  and  Pannonia,  find  no  place  at  all ;  Dacia  is  equally 
unnoticed  J  the  very  name  of  the  Daeiang,  so  familiar  to  the 
Ilonums  in  the  first  centuiy,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  being 
actually  not  mentioned  by  Mela  I  The  same  thing  is  the  ease 
with  the  interior  of  Asia,  where  the  Medians,  Bactrians  and 
Arians  are  merely  mentioned  by  name  in  the  preliminary 
enumeration  of  the  natiofis  of  Asia,  and  find  no  place  in  the 
subsequent  description ;  while  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of 
countries  like  Drangiana,  Margiana  and  Sogdiana,  the  names  of 
which  had  been  so  long  well  known  to  the  Greek  geogmphers. 

§  3,  It  is  evident  that  Mela  intended  his  work  as  a  popular 
ex:>mpendium  of  geography,  rather  than  an  introduction  for  the 
use  of  the  student;  hence  he  not  only  dismisses  the  whole 
subject  of  mathematical  geography  with  the  very  few  words 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  I  ait  he  nowhere  enters  into 
questions  of  measurements  and  distances,  contenting  himself 
with  describing  as  well  as  he  can  the  general  tbrm  and  position 
of  countries,  their  Imundaries  and  leading  natural  features,  as 
well  as  their  physical  character  and  climate ;  adding  more- 
over, in  regard  to  all  those  nations  that  were  likely  to  Ik*  little 
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known  to  his  readers,  a  brief  account  of  their  manners  and 
eust^jms  and  other  national  |>ecidiarities.  It  is  these  notices, 
concise  and  summary  as  they  necesstirily  are,  that  constitute 
the  chief  interest  of  his  little  work.  They  must  not  however 
be  received  as  representing  in  all  cases  the  condition  of  the 
different  nations  described,  as  they  existed  in  the  days  of 
Mela.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  contrary  that  they  are 
taken,  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  instances  from  earlier  writers,  and 
though  he  gives  us  no  hint  of  his  authorities,  we  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  that  many  of  them  are  derived  directly  from 
Herodotus,  and  therefore  represent  in  reality  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  nearly  five  centuries  before  the  time  at 
which  our  author  \^Tote.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
long  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  triljes  inhabit- 
ing the  regions  north  uf  the  Euxine;  almost  the  whole  of 
which  is  taken  without  alteration  from  the  ancient  historian.* 
In  some  respects  indeed  Mela  is  actually  in  arrear  of  Hero- 
dotus; as  he  Tint  only  relates  without  question  the  fables  of 
the  Arimaspians  and  the  gritTins,  the  Indian  ants,  and  the 
winged  serpents  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  but 
accepts  as  an  undoubted  fact  the  existence  of  the  Ehijia^an 
niountoina,  and  the  Hyperboreans  beyond  them,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Northern  Ocean.*  He  tells  us  also  that  the  Tanais, 
which  was  described  by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  a  lake,  had  its 
sources  in  the  Rhipa-an  mountains,  and  flowed  down  from 
them  with  so  rapid  a  stream  that  it  was  never  frozen  even  in 
the  hardest  winter,  when  the  Bla^otis  and  Bosphorus  were  a 
mass  of  ice  ;*  a  strange  fiction,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
geographical  writer* 

§  4.  Mela  indeed  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  having  exercised 
much  critical  judgement.  He  h*ts  repeated  without  scnxple  all 
the  usual  fables  concerning  the  Amazons,  the  Hyperlxjreans, 
the  Blemmyes  in  Africa  without  heads,  and  the  goatfooted 
iligipanes;  while  with  regard  to  the  Nile^  after  stating  the 


ii,  1,  Si  1-7,  8-15. 


it  1  ;  lit.  5,  §S  3<J,  37, 
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various  theories  that  had  been  proposed  to  account  for  it« 
periodical  inundations,  he  seems  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
strange  suggestion  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, or  land  of  the  Antichthones,  and  flowed  from  thence 
in  a  hidden  channel  under  the  sea,  till  it  emerged  again  in 
Ethiopia!  Its  being  flooded  in  summer  would  thus  be  ac- 
counted for,  as  that  was  the  winter  season  in  the  part  of  the 
world  where  it  took  its  rise,^  Yet  in  a  hiter  passage  of  his 
work^  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  supposed  tho 
Nile  to  have  its  source  near  Mauretania,  among  the  Western 
Ethiopians. 

It  is  more  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  (Germany  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  his 
ideas  concerning  the  Danube  were  almost  as  confused  and 
erroneous  as  those  of  the  earlier  Greek  geographers.  While 
he  correctly  states  that  it  had  its  sources  in  Germany,  and 
was  called  Danubius  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  Ister 
where  it  became  known  to  the  Greeks,  he  gives  no  particulars 
as  to  the  former,  nor  does  he  name  any  of  its  great  tributaries, 
contenting  himself  with  saying  that  it  flowed  for  an  immense 
distance,  aud  traversed  great  nations.^  In  another  place  he 
tells  us  distinctly  that  the  Ister  (which  he  takes  aire  again  to 
identify  with  the  Danube)  flows  through  Istria  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea;*  and  even  adds  that  its  stream,  like  that  of  the  Padus 
from  the  other  side,  poured  itself  with  such  impetuosity  into 
the  se^  that  each  river  retained  its  course  unbroken,  until  their 
watera  met,  and  were  checked  by  their  mutual  action," 

§  5.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  brief  notices 
that  he  has  given  of  the  various  countries  which  he  describes; 
it  will  suflice  to  point  out  the  few  instances  in  which  his  little 


*  i.  9, 1 51 

*  '*  Per  iiiunaaia  mri^^ianiiii  gentium 
diu  DiuiiiUufi  e«t.**  iu  2,  §  S« 

*  ii.  8,  i  57, 

^  u.  4,  Bf  63.  Til  ID  ikhmnl  talc, 
(iimn;j;v  ns  it  m\y  fivvm^  np}>eiin}  to  buvu 
bcuu  gtfin-niHy  hdieved,  t\w\  wue  ro- 


laied  among  othcrrs  bj  Cornelius  Nepoa, 
from  whom  porhaps  Mfla  derived  it; 
thought  i\»  Pliny  justly  f.«>itita  out,  ho 
ought  to  httve  huil  Ijetter  infumiation, 
RB  couiiug  from  th<>  banks  of  ibo  Padua 
(pleriquc  dixore  ful^jf  et  Nepoe  (^tiam 
Pttdi  tt^look.    Flin.  H.  N.  ill  18,  §  127). 
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work  may  be  considered  tis  really  showing  any  advance  in 
geographical  kuowledge,  or  adding  any  tact«  of  int^iregt  U) 
what  may  bo  derived  from  earlier  writers.  The  j)osition  of  his 
birthplace  naturally  matle  him  well  aequiiinted  with  the  Straits 
which  derived  their  mime  from  the  Cohmms  of  Hercules,  con- 
cerning which— often  as  they  had  been  visited  and  describe*! 
— there  was  great  discrepancy  among  Greek  writers.'  He 
correctly  lioints  out  that  the  real  Colimins  (*.  e.  those  to  which 
the  name  had  been  originally  given)  were  the  two  lofty  moun- 
tains^ Calpe  and  Abyla,  the  one  on  the  European,  tlio  other  on 
the  African  coast,  which  rise  like  jiillars  on  eiich  side  of  the 
Strait ;  both  of  them  projecting  considerably  into  the  sea,  but 
the  former  much  the  most,  so  as  to  be  almost  isolated*  The 
narrow  sea  however,  or  the  Straits  in  the  wider  acceptation  of 
the  term,  extended  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Jnnu  (Caiie 
Trafalgar)  on  the  European  side,  and  that  of  Amjielusia, — the 
same  that  was  called  by  Strabo  Cotes,  the  modern  Cape  Si>artel 
—on  the  Africim.^ 

With  the  geography  of  Western  Europe  he  appears  to  haTO 
been  in  general  better  ae-qiiainted  than  any  of  his  Greek  pre- 
decessors, and  his  notions  coueeruing  Spain  and  <_faul  In  jijir- 
tieular  show  a  conj^iderable  improvement  in  his  conception  t>f 
their  tigure  and  pisition,  as  c^^mjiared  even  to  those  of  Stmbi>. 
Thus  he  was  well  aware  that  the  western  coast  of  GanI,  aft<?r 
preserving  at  first  a  nearly  straight  conrse  northwards  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Gtuonne,  afterwartls  began  to  trend  to  the 
west,  and  i»roject  so  far  in  that  direction  as  to  be  op|X)site  tu 
the  northern  or  Cantabrian  shores  of  Spain,  leaving  between 
them  an  extensive  bay  (the  Bay  of  Biscay),  for  which  he  1ms 
however  no  name.^     This  important  feature  in  the  geography 


^  See  the  difTnrent  t^latisuiuuy  given 
liy  StTftbo,  iiL  5,  §  5,  p.  170. 

'In  rt'^arJ  lo  C{ji)|>ti  thu  tock  of 
Gibrftltar)  he  uoiweit  iMrticalnrly  tb£s 
extetiiitVL*  cttveA  by  wUidi  it  i»  nlmaal 
pcrfomierl 

ill  utirt'oweiit  [tart  wii^  uuly  10  cuiic» 


wiiJe,  h  lilmoai  iireckely  oomHrt;  ilte 
widtli  ljetwLH.'ii  Trthl'a  iinrl  Alrti/jkr 
Poiiit  htiiug  (according  to  Atlnjirnl 
iSiuilh)  1*1  ii.  iinli>n,  \vWi\e  U.^iwcini 
Gibrultjir    hihI   CXntU    it  ii»  12   luilos 

•  ii  6.  i  90. 

•  iii.  2. 1 23. 
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of  Western  Europe  had  been,  as  we  hare  seen,  entirely  mis- 
conceived l)y  the  Grreek  geographers;  Eratosthenes  haying 
given  an  undue  extension  to  the  Gaulish  or  -^Vjmorican  pro- 
montory, while  he  almost  ignored  the  projection  of  tlie  Spanish 
coast  to  the  north-west;  and  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  was 
either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Armoriean  promontory >  or 
altogether  underrated  its  importance.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Koman  occupation  of  both  provinces  should  have  led  to  clearer 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

His  description  of  the  north-western  angle  of  Spain  (the 
modern  Galicia)  is  unusually  full  and  detailed,  and  shows  an 
accurate  and  minute  acquaintance  with  this  remote  corner  of 
his  native  country  which  is  rather  surprising.  It  may  be 
observed  that  he  always  terms  the  headland  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
which  WiU§  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  promontory  of  Nerium, 
only  the  Celtic  promontory,  and  that  he  distinctly  designates 
the  tribes  nearest  to  it,  the  Nerii  and  Artabri,  as  well  as  th»>se 
inhabiting  the  west  coast,  as  far  as  the  I)ouro,  as  Celtic  tribes. 
The  Astyres  and  Cantubrit  who  were  undoubtedly  of  pure 
Iberian  origin,  he  regards  as  distinct.'  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
also  that  he  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  true]  character  of 
the  Pyreneati  chain  and  states  that  it  extended  at  iirst  direct 
from  the  Mediterranean  across  to  the  Ocean,  and  then  turning 
inland  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  eontinuefl  with  an  unbroken 
course  till  it  reached  the  western  shores  of  that  country  facting 
the  Atlantic.^  This  view  is  perfectly  correct,  the  mountains 
of  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  Asturias  and  Galicia,  being  in  reality 
only  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  that 
name  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the  direct  chain,  which 
runs  across  from  sea  to  sea,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
Frtuice  and  8j)ain. 

§  G.  In  regard  to  Gaul,  his  expression  that  it  was  divided 


•  iiL  1,  §1  10,  13, 

^  ii.  5«  §  $5,  It  fs  reumrkAUit  that 
Jie  U©fe  upplios  tlio  epitiut  of  Briihh 
(DritiLuuiouB^  U*  tJic  iiait  of  tlit?  Occou 


uorUiof  F^putii ;  u»m1  in  aootUurpa^o^e 
(i.  %  §  15)  deJiKTibei}  KiiM>po  lui  Ijckiindcid 
by  titc  Atl»iiiie  on  tlio  wctti,  und  by 
Uie  British  Oolhiu  ou  tiic  tiorllj. 
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into  two  parts  by  tlie  Lake  Lemamms  and  the  mountains  of 
the  CevenncSj  is  not  inappropriate,  if  we  conceive  a  line  drawn 
from  one  to  the  other ;  and  this  limit,  which  nearly  coincides 
with  that  of  the  ancietit  Roman  province,  he  takes,  appro- 
priately enough,  as  separating  the  part  of  the  country  which 
faces  the  Mediterranean  from  that  which  fronts  the  Ocean, 
On  these  Atlantic  shores  he  gives  a  full  and  characteristic 
description  of  the  remarkable  estuary  formed  by  the  Graromie 
near  its  mouth  (the  Gir<nide),  which  mnst  have  appeared  the 
more  peculiar  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  tidal  rivers;*  and 
notices  at  considerable  length  a  small  island  called  Sena, 
opposite  to  the  land  of  the  Osismii,  in  the  British  Sea,  which 
was  the  site  of  a  celebrated  oracle,  consulted  by  Gaulish  navi- 
gators, and  served  by  nine  virgin  priestesses.*  The  peculiar 
stmctity  of  this  locality  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer, 
but  the  fact  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the  little  islet 
of  Seiu,  oflf  the  extreme  western  coast  of  Bretagne,  bears 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Mela's  geographical  information. 
He  appears  indeed  to  have  taken  some  paiiis  to  inform  himself 
on  all  questions  connected  w^ith  the  religious  creed  and  rites 
of  the  Gauls ;  and  in  another  passiige  has  given  us  an  act*ount 
of  the  Druids  and  their  tenets,  which  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting notices  we  possess  on  this  obscure  subject.** 

Of  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  he  announces  that  the  world 
was  on  the  [unni  of  receiving  for  the  first  time  lull  and  autlien- 
tic  information;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  cont4?nt8  himsell* 
with  giving  a  few  purticulMrs  euncerniug  its  natuml  produc- 
tions and  the  manners  of  its  iuhabitiints,  which  generally  accord 
with  those  given  by  Ctesar  and  Stmbo.  With  regard  to  its 
geograiOiical  position  he  tolls  us  that  it  extended  between  the 
north  and  west  (Le.  in  a  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.),  and  was 


*  1112,  §21. 
»  ill.  6«  §  48. 

'  lii,  2,  §  I!K  li  may  be  remarked 
liliMi  tbut  he  mc^DliuriM  the  Ca^tiiterides 
ID  connection  witli  Gaul,  ins^e&d  of 
Spnitit  to  which  they  were  generally 


referred  (*^  in  C  IHch  aliijuot  sunt,  quaa 
quia  plumbi  nbundant  titio  omnes  iiri- 
niiue  Cft-^iteridd!*  apjieUant^'  lb,  6,  § 
47)*  Of  ftiiy  coiiutH'tion  with  Britnin  be 
had  cvidQuily  no  and[iicioa. 
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lof  a  triatigular  fonn,  like  Sicily*  having  its  main  angle  oppo- 
iBite  to  the  months  of  the  Kbine,  ami  its  two  sides,  receding 
Ifrom  this,  facing  respectively  Gaul  and  Germany ;  while  the 
third  side  at  the  back  (as  he  terms  it)  must  have  faced  the 
Ocean  to  the  north-west.'  Beyond  this  hiy  Ireland,  the  name 
of  which  he  writes  Jiiverna,  and  describes  it  as  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  Brit^iin,  but  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  parallelogram ; 
and  t*jlls  us  that  its  climate  was  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
com,  but  its  pastures  were  so  luxuriant  that  the  cattle  were 
obliged  to  be  watched,  lest  they  should  burst  tliemselves  with 
over-repletion.  But  the  iiihabitauts  he  says  were  quite  un* 
civilized,  and  devoid  of  all  the  virtues  of  other  nations.^ 

Imperfect  i\s  is  this  account,  it  is  clear  that  Jlela  had  a 

I  better  idea  of  the  position  of  the  British  Islands  than  8tral>o, 

and  did  not  pluce  IreLmd  so  far  to  the  north.     He  is  also  the 

first  exUint  writer  who  mentions  the  Orcades,  which  he  correctly 

describes  as  a  group  of  thirty  islands  near  together.    They  had 

[been  discovered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 

'and  Mela  may  have   had   authentic   information   concerning 

them.*     Of  Thule  on  the  contrary  he  evidently  knew  nothing 

beyond  what  he  learned  from  the  Greek  writei^s,  and  merely 

repeats  the  customary  story  of  the  short  summer  nights,  and 

that  at  the  summer  solstice  there  was  no  night  at  all,  the  sun 

being  always  visible. 

§  7»  His  knowledge  of  Germany  was  evidently  very  im- 
perfect ;  but  his  account  of  it  is  rendered  still  more  so,  from 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  his  work  afflirding  him  hardlv 
any  opportunity  of  describing  the  iiiteriar  of  that  groat 
country.^     But  with  regard  to  its  northern  shores  he  appears 


'  iiu  6,  §§  49-52. 

•  Ibid.  §53. 

•  Ibid.  I  54.     Ho  mcotkms  also  ihu 
HierncM^lw^    mvmi    hi    nuiribor,   whif^h 

\  mtist  probahly  bu  ji  pervLr^ion  of  th« 
I  name  of  the  llfubudes,  as  thev  ar*> 
|eulM  by  Pliny  (^i.  N.  iv.  10,  §  103),  but 
'ha  strangely  truusfcn*  them  k*  the  ahhr 
DpfKMito  to  Oennttny  (septum  Ha*mo- 
Bjb  contra  Gcrmiuiia'm  vccIpp), 


*  By  a  stniDge  oversight,  or  devmtion 
from  ediibliRhof!  tiBag€,  he  extendi  ita 
ao^them  limit  to  the  Alpe,  thua  in- 
cluding ail  Vindjlieiii,  Illiictia,  and 
Norioum,  coiintrieB  which  wt^m  cer- 
tainly never  regarded  by  the  Romana 
in  genenU  aa  c5t)rapriijed  in  Gcntiany. 
Even  the  namcft  of  thf  »e  provinceu  an> 
not  mentioned  by  Mt-hv  It  U  perlmps 
eonnoctcfl  witb  thla  tiivr  that  ho  de- 
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to  have  had  somewhat  more  information  than  his  predeeesscirs, 
though  still  in  so  vague  and  imperfect  a  form,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  to  what  it  actually  amounted.  Thus,  after 
enumerating  the  well-known  rivei^  which  flowed  into  the 
Gennan  Ocean — the  Ems,  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe — he  tells 
us  that  beyond  the  Elbe  there  is  a  very  large  bay,  called 
Codanus,  full  of  islands,  large  and  small,  of  which  the  largest 
and  most  fertile  was  one  called  Codanovia,^  This  was  in- 
habited by  the  Teutoni,  who  also,  with  the  Cimbri,  occupied 
the  neighbotiring  mainland,^  He  seems  also  (though  the 
passage  is  corrupt  and  very  obscure)  to  have  had  some  notion 
of  the  Cimbrian  Cherson^e,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sea 
formed  narrow  straits  between  the  projecting  continent  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.*  There  am  be  no  <loubt  that  by  the 
Codanus  Sinus  he  meant  the  soathern  portion  of  the  Baltic, 
which  he  of  course  regarded  merely  as  a  bay  of  the  Korthem 
Ocean ;  and  we  cannot  hesitate  U)  recogniiie  in  the  large  island 
of  Codanovia  the  same  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the 
now  familiar  appellation  of  Scandioana. 

The  easternmost  people  of  Germany,  according  to  Mela, 
were  the  Hermiones,  whom  he  places  on  the  northern  ocean* 
They  w^ere  separated  from  the  Samiatiuns  by  the  Vistida, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Sarmatia,* 
Of  the  countries  east  of  that  limit  he  had  evidently  no  real 
knowledge.  Ho  gives  indeed  a  full  account  of  the  manners 
and  aspect  of  the  Sarmatians,  whom  he  describes  as  resembling 
the  Tarthians  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life :  but  does  not 


ficribos  the  Danube  06  having  its  soiireea 
uetir  thoue  of  the  Bhono  and  thti  Rhino 
(ii.  2,  §  79)t  *o  that  lie  uppartJiitly  aup- 
pomid  ibem  all  tLreo  tu  riso  In  the 
Alpa. 

3  ill.  §1  31.  54.  This  is  tbe  read- 
ing of  all  the  bf'st  M88. ;  otbere  hayo 
Codanonia,  8ome  uf  the  r<:»ceut  editors 
have  altered  it  intr»  ScnTnlinovift,  in 
order  to  aiiproiiuiat*?  to  tho  i'urm  found 
in  Pliny,  out  thorc  id  no  imthority  for 
til iH,  and  the  name  ri)diuinvi»  cvrtuirily 
iipjK'urs  to  1h5  coimuclvd  by  Mulu  witli 


the  Codauua  Sinus* 

*  iii.  3,  §§  31,  32  ;  6,  §  54 

*  Ihid.  §3L 

*  Ultimi  Germaniaj  Hermionos,  1 32. 
As  this  i^  immcJiatoly  folio wevl  hy  thts 
mentioQ  of  Sarnmtia  and  the  Vistula, 
thtro  appears  no  doubt  that  thu  mean- 
ing of  Mthi  is  that  stated  in  the  t«xt, 
but  tb*-'  words  wi  they  stand  (*'  S^amiatia 
intua  quutn  nd  nmre  latior,  ah  hU  tpim 
fitijuaniur  Vistubt  umnt^  discrti^tti  **>  arc 
uni]ito)Iigil»Ic,  or  would  convey  li  wholly 
lUltcrcut  niijauinij' 
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attempt  to  define  ihvlv  geographical  limits  in  any  direction, 
and  proceeds  tit  oneo  from  theuce  to  the  Asiatic  Soythitina, 
the  iirat  of  whom  ho  tells  us  were  the  Hype^bc^^eans  dwelling 
beyond  the  Khipsean  mountains  to  the  north.  In  their  country 
the  sun  rose  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  set  at  the  autumnal,  so 
that  they  had  six  months  of  day  and  six  months  of  night.  He 
adds  the  usual  fables  concerning  their  happy  and  virtuoxis  life, 
their  longevity,  and  the  intercourse  tliey  had  long  maintained 
with  Delos.^ 

§  8.  Passing  from  this  region  of  fable  he  gives  a  pretty  full 
account  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  nations  that  surround  it, 
the  names  of  which  are  correctly  given,  and  are  known  fi'om 
other  sources.^  But  it  is  remarkable  that  while  he  adheres  to 
the  belief  universiilly  adopted  in  his  day,  of  its  commmiic^iting 
\*ith  the  northern  ocean,  he  distinctly  states  that  it  was  joined 
to  it  only  by  a  long  and  narrow  strait  like  a  river  ;*  an  exi)res- 
fiion  that  seems  to  point  clearly  to  an  increased  knowledge  of 
these  regions,  which  would  soon  lead  to  the  discovery  that  the 
supposed  inlet  fi'om  the  north  was  in  reality  ni>thiug  but  a 
river.  It  is  strange  that  while  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  on  one 
side  and  the  Tanais  on  the  other,  had  been  so  long  familiar 
both  to  Greeks  and  liomans,  no  notion  of  the  great  river 
Volga  had  yet  reached  their  ears,® 

Eastwartl  of  the  Caspian  he  himself  tells  us  that  there  was 
again  an  unknown  region :  and  that  it  had  long  been  con- 
sred  uncertain  whether  there  was  sea,  or  continuous  land 


iii.  §§  36,  a?.  Thia  ftcer.unt  yf  the 
JTyw  rl»nre»in*  ulinoel  uxuclly  ugreea 
widi  thttt  of  Pliny  (//.  N,  iv.  U,  §§ 
lift^l).  Both  \feTG  doubtki^d  tiikcu 
P^bom  the  fiiunD  GrtH)k  uulhorK,  aiul  pro 
Imbly  deriviMl,  whetlicrdin'ttly  or  iudi- 
fpctly,  from  llc?caUBUK  of  Abdfra,  who 
had  written  a  epc-cial  work  upon  the 
subjt'ct. 

*  On  thin  ocL'0*ioD  he  givt^s  (§  43)  a 
5  account  of  the  liyreuiiiuii  titj*rit^ 
ch  evidently  tstiU  tiijoy*?d  u  greiit 
repntiitioii  unioug  the  Komuutf.  Thi« 
Indutu   iigvfsi  wl/c  probiibly  &Ll11  to 


rare  Oii  to  be  almost  unknown*  (fcjcxs 
Chapter  XX  Nolo  C,  p.  201.) 

*  *'  Mure  Cikipiinu  ut  uiiguitto»  ilii 
lougo  Ltiani  fntii  priiuum  tcrroo  quiyit 
flunu8  imimpit"  lii.  §  38. 

^  Tho  UAtuti  of  the  Khii,  umler  which 
iliii  Volga  is  moutioned  by  I't^ileiuy,  in 
indeed  found  in  tho  t*rdinary  oditiona 
of  I'omijonina  Molu  (iii.  5,  §  Il'J^  but  it 
ia  a  nure  conjecture,  iutrmiucid  into 
tho  text  by  l*iutiaiiua»  f<»r  which  tbei« 
id  no  author ity,  iu*d  b*UH  Ih>oii  justly  r«?- 
Jiukid  by  thu  iatx*ut  editura,  'i'^dchuciO} 
and  IWthiiy, 
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extending  without  limit,  Init  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the 
cold.  But  he  appeals  to  the  story  told  by  Cornelius  Nepos  of 
tha  Indians  who  had  been  driven  by  sea  from  their  native 
shores  to  those  of  Germany,  as  decisive  of  the  question ;  as 
indeed  it  would  have  been,  had  it  had  any  foundation  of 
truth.^ 

His  account  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  is  peculiar : 
and  though  probably  taken  from  earlier  Greek  writers  con- 
tains some  particulars  not  found  in  any  other  extant  authority. 
He  describes  the  coast  of  Asia  as  tending  eastward  from  the 
Scythian  Promontory — a  name  by  which  he  apparently  means 
to  designate  the  north  point  of  Seythia,  e^st  of  the  opening  of 
the  Caspian — to  the  shores  that  faced  the  esst,  where  he  places 
a  mountain  promontory,  which  he  ctiUs  Tabis.^  This  is  appa- 
rently the  same  that  is  called  Tamaros  by  Eratosthenes,  and 
was  regarded  by  bim  as  the  eastern  extrenuty  of  the  great 
ridge  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  traverses  Asia  from  thence  in 
its  whole  extent.  Mekj  however,  in  another  passage  gives  the 
name  of  Tamus  to  a  headland,  which  be  appears  to  have  re- 
garded as  distinct  from  Talis,  though  the  two  were  probably 
identical:  and  adds  th^it  ofl'  it  lay  the  island  of  Chryse,  or 
the  Golden  Island,  while  that  of  Argyre,  the  Silver  Islandi 
was  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges**  Both  these  were 
probably  mere  fictions :  *  but  it  is  remarkable  that  to  the  south 
of  Tabis,  between  that  headland  and  India,  ho  places  the  Seres, 


*  Aaer  referring  to  tbo  npmitma  of 
tho  aucient  phila'j<>pht-rj4  fkud  IIoiiieT{[)^ 
lieiultifl  :  **  Lkjrneliuj*  Nefio,-*  iit  recuntit>r, 
uuctonlutt'  gic  ctrtiur;  U^fctom  auWm 
ni  Quiiitiiru  ]Mi  tt  lliim  Celorem  mljicit, 
futui^uo  ita  retuliiiiHO  commemorat:  cutn 
GoUiie  pro  codauIo  pnoeasct,  Indos 
qnoBtlaii]  a  rago  Boiorum  (  ? )  douo  aibi 
dat^:  uiide  in  itis  terms  desemsaehi 

rtqir^ •     ■    -     '-  'f  mpestatuinex 

111*  I;  ^,  i'tiienaoiique 

<:^u;<  m  Gcnniuiia) 

littora  exiHae.'*  iii.  ^  45. 

*  Meln  U  th«  first,  so  far  as  -wo  know^ 
to  intnxluoe  into  thiji  purl  of  Asia,  lie- 
tweoo  the  Scytiiiausi  nnd  tho  Eastern 


Oeean,  a  nation  of  AnlhmpopUaf^'i,  tho 
fear  of  whom  coutributt-d,  t'»gt'tb«i'r  with 
the  oold  tiiid  the  nutulier  of  wild  l>oii«ti« 
to  kecptithur  nations  at  a  di8tanee,an4l 
rtiider  the  whole  tract  a  toiltude  (iii. 
§  59) :  a  atatement  repeated  bj^  Pliny 
and  hy  all  the  subsequent  oomptlenL 

»  iii.  §§  68,  70. 

*  They  here  make  tlietr  appoaranoa 
for  tlie  fir^t  time;  but  wo  sbiilj  find 
thtm  continuaijy  reappearing  in  the 
work»  of  lat^^r  geograpoers,  both  Greek 
and  Roman,  who  endeavoured,  with 
Uttle  i»iioce«>a,  to  Ibid  a  place  for  thein, 
as  iUcao  regions  boaune  bettor  knofni. 


I 
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t**  a  Bation  full  of  justice,  and  well  kBOT^n  for  the  silent  com- 
'inerce  that  tliey  carry  on  in  their  absence  with  goods  left 
in  the  desert,"*  It  is  singular  that  he  makes  no  mention 
rf  the  object  of  this  commerce,  as  Pliny  does  in  a  parallel 
[passage :  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Romans  liad 
{by  this  time  at  least  learnt,  though  in  a  vngue  way,  that  the 
^fieres  ocscupiert  a  position  in  the  far  east  of  Asia.* 

§  9.  Of  India  itself  his  knowledge  is  remarkably  vague  and 
imperfect.  Though  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at 
I  this  period  rapidly  extending  their  commercial  relations  with 
that  country,  and  in  consequence  acquiring  increased  know- 
ledge of  its  shores,  Mela  has  not  only  given  no  sign  of  any 
Bueh  recent  information,  but  his  geographical  statements  are 
eo  confused  and  erroneous  as  to  be  in  great  part  unintelligihle; 
mid  it  is  clear  from  the  summary  manner  in  which  he  dismisses 
this  part  of  his  subject,  that  his  views  were  very  far  from  dis- 
tinct. He  gives  us  indeed  a  brief  summary  of  the  current 
stories  concerning  the  natural  productions  of  the  country — the 
gold-seeking  ants,  the  trees  distilling  honey,  the  wool-growing 
woods,  &c. — as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  in- 
habitants :  all  derived  from  the  ordinary  Greek  authorities : 
^but  his  general  description  of  its  geography  is  confined  to  a 
art  account  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  the  somewhat 
'  obscurely  worded  indication  that  the'  promontory  of  Colis  or 
Cullis,  between  the  two,  was  the  angle  where  the  coast  tuructl 
from  the  eastern  to  the  southern  sea :  and  therefore  formed 
the  south-eastoru  angle  of  Asia*'  The  whole  extent  of  the 
shores  of  India,  he  tells  us,  was  a  voyage  of  sixty  days  and 
nights.^     In  regard  to  Taprobane  he  seems  disposed  to  adopt 


*  ill.  §  GO.  *•  8er©»  ink  rsimt.  genus 
plenum  justitite^  et  cumiuercio  quod 
rebuH  ill  sc»litiKUTie  relieti;*  abaeiia  per- 
agit  noti^AinmiiK^  This  is*  (evidently 
the  Biimo  tntdition  int  ntiuiiod  by  Pliny 
no  tUo  authority  of  tUo  envoys  ttom 
Taprobane  (vi.  22,  $  8S). 

•  Mi^fu  hiul  111  ready  fltatod  ot  the 
outlet  or  hid  tJn^iilisi;  tluit  thf  Indiuita, 


Seff^  tnid  Scytbiana,  were  tba  mtmt 
ensk^rly  natioiii}  known*  am)  uddi  thai 
the  Seres  were  intermediato  between 
the  other  two..  (**  rrimos  hominum  ob 
oriente  iicw|)imafl  Indoa  et  Surwa  et 
Scythas.  Serca  media  fLfiULi  Eoao  psur- 
tiB  incolunt,  Indi  idtiaui,"  i.  1,  §  IL) 

'  iii.  §§«8,  GS). 

»  Ibid,  ^  Gl. 
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tlie  paradoxical  opinion  of  Hipparchus,  that  it  was  not  merely 
a  large  island,  but  the  beginning  of  another  world.^ 

§  10.  Of  the  remainder  of  Asia,  from  India  to  the  Red  Sea, 
his  account  is  very  brief,  and  by  no  rneaas  clear  :  but  he  had 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  conformation  of  the  coast,  as  forming  a 
great  bay,  from  which  thti  two  deep  inlets  of  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  Gulfs  penetrated  far  int<*  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
But  his  few  notices  of  the  nations  that  adjoined  their  shores 
are  so  imperfect  and  confused  that  he  applies  to  the  Car- 
manians  the  accounts  given  by  other  writers  of  the  btirbarouB 
tribes  of  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosiat  and  places 
the  Gedrosians  between  them  and  the  Persians.*  It  is  a  curious 
effect  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  his  work  that  no  place  is 
found  for  the  description  of  Persia,  Media,  or  the  other 
nations  of  Upper  Asia,  or  even  for  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria, 
though  he  takes  occasion  in  treating  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  describes  the  latter  river  as  no  longer  reach- 
ing the  sea  by  an  independent  channel  of  its  own,  but  gradually 
dwindling  away  and  losing  itseK.'*  It  would  appear  therefore 
that  at  this  time  the  great  mass  of  its  waters  was  already,  as  at 
tlie  present  day,  pom-ed  into  the  Tigris,  while  the  rest  wi^ 
absorbed  in  the  sands,  or  lost  in  the  marshes. 

§  11-  His  account  of  Arabia,  properly  so  culled,  is  vei^ 
e4>ncise,  and  shows  no  signs  of  acquaintance  with  any  new 
sources  of  information,  while  that  of  the  Arabian  shores  of 
the  Ited  Sea — under  which  head  ho  includes,  in  common  with 
StralHi  and  other  writers,  the  whole  tract  along  ita  western 
shores,  between  the  8ea  and  the  Nile — is  filled  with  fables 
concerning  the  Pygmies,  the  winged  serpents  and  the  phoenix. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  here  agaiu,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Scythians,  ilntl  him  copying  to  a  great  extent  from  Herodotus, 
from  whom  he  has  also  derived  the  fabulous  account  of  the 
Ethiopians,  their  profusion  of  gold,  their  marvellous  longevity, 


I 


»  Ibid.  §  7a 


1  lit.  8,  §  75. 


»  Ibid.  §  77* 
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and  the  Table  of  the  Siiii.^  From  the  same  source  are  taken 
the  few  particulars  that  he  hiis  given  n8  with  regard  to  the 
nations  of  the  interior  of  Libya,  the  Garamantcs,  Atlantes, 
AugilfB,  &c. :  though  in  regard  to  these  there  are  some  con- 
fusions and  changes  of  name  that  would  appear  to  indicate 
their  being  derived  from  some  intermediate  autlior,  and  not 
direeilif  from  Herodotus.*  In  any  case  it  is  a  sniEcient  proof 
of  the  uncritical  character  of  the  work  in  question,  that  our 
author  has  ttikon  his  materials  from  so  early  an  authority, 
without  any  indication  of  their  character  or  origin.  It  may 
be  said  indeed  with  regard  to  the  treatise  of  Mela  in  general, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  countries  immediately  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  rather  calculated  to  supply 
to  its  readers  a  compendious  collection  of  the  stories  cnrreiit 
with  regard  to  difterent  countries  and  their  inhabitants,  than 
to  fumisli  them  with  any  correct  geographical  information* 

§  12.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  regard  to  the 
extemal  coast  of  Africa,  the  description  of  which  forma  the 
concluding  section  of  his  work.  Here  ind<.'ed  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  betti^r  informed  with  respect  to  the  voyage  of 
Hanuo,  than  either  8trabo  or  PIiny»  and  certainly  had  either 
seen  the  original  narrative,  or  some  authentic  abstract  of  it. 
He  correctly  tells  us  that  Hanno,  after  having  circumnavi- 
gated a  great  part  of  Africa,  setting  out  from  the  Western 
Straits,  turned  back,  not  from  any  difliculty  of  navigation,  but 
from  want  of  provisions.*  On  the  other  hand  he  accepts 
from  Cornelius  Nepos  the  erroneous  statement  that  Endoxus, 
setting  out  from  the  Arabian  (xulf,  had  completed  the  voyage 
from  thence  to  Gades;  and  rests  upon  this  fact  the  conclusion 
that  Africa  was  really  surronnded  by  the  Ocean.*"  He  follows 
up  these  statements  by  a  number  of  notices,  more  or  less  mar- 
vellous; some  of  them — such  as  that  of  the  wild  and  hairy 


■  iii.  9,  §{  85-88.    See  Chapter  VIU. 
p.  271. 

•  i.  4.  §  28. 

*  Hi*  %  5  Drt.    **  Ilrtiino  Oftrtbagini- 
eKplomtum  niittBus  n  bum,  cum 


per  oceADi  o&tiTini  esisset  tnfifp[iam  oju» 
(Africae)  pftrt^ra  circnmvectus,  non  ee 
miui  aed  commeatu  dcfcciaM  mcuuiratti 
rctulerat." 
•  Ibid. 
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women,  the  "burning  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  and  the 
Promontory  of  the  Western  Horn  —  certainly  taken  from 
Hanno;  but  mixed  up  with  tales  of  a  purely  fabulous  cha- 
racter, of  races  of  men  without  tongues,  others  without  nostrils, 
others  with  legs  too  much  bent  to  walk,  and  so  on.  It  is  not 
till  he  approaches  the  confines  of  Mauretania  that  he  returns 
to  anything  like  geographical  accuracy;  and  here  we  find 
him,  like  Strabo,  first  mentioning  the  Pharusii  and  Nigritse, 
then  the  Gsetulians,  whose  shores  abounded  with  purple  of  the 
finest  quality.'  He  notices  the  Fortunate  Islands  only  in  a 
general  way,  without  enumerating  their  names,  or  stating  their 
number :  and  describes  Mount  Atlas  in  connection  with  this 
western  coast,  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  him  to  refer  to 
the  part  of  the  mountain-chain  that  approaches  the  Atlantic, 
rather  than  to  that  more  familiar  to  the  Bomans  in  the  north 
of  Mauretania.® 


'  Factories  for  the  ooUection  and 
manufacture  of  this  purple  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  estaolished  by  Juba ; 
but  no  reference  to  his  authority  is 
found  in  Mela,  nor  are  there  any  state- 
ments obviously  derived  from  his  work. 


*  iii.  10,  §  101.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  his  native  place  was  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  northern  arm  of 
the  Atlas,  where  it  abuts  on  the  Straits, 
and  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  to 
all  those  that  pass  through  them. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  339. 

BRITISH  PEARLS. 

Tacitus  says  with  reference  to  them  "  Gignit  et  Oceanns  marga- 
rita,  sed  sufifnsca  et  liventia :"  and  adds  that  their  inferiority  was 
said  by  some  to  be  owing  to  a  want  of  skill  in  collecting  them. 
(Agricola,  c.  12.)  Pliny  also  says :  **  In  Britannia  parvos  atqne 
decolores  nasci  certum  est"  (Hist.  Nat  ix.  35,  §  116),  and  mentions 
that  Julius  Caesar  had  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix 
at  Borne  a  corslet  adorned  Mrith  British  pearls.  Suetonius  even 
asserts  that  CaBsar  was  induced  to  invade  Britain  for  the  sake  of  its 
pearls  (*'  Britanniam  petisse  spe  margaritarum,"  Coea,  0.  47),  an  idle 
story,  which  may  however  serve  to  show  that  great  expectations 
were  formed  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that  pearls  of  inferior 
quality  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  rivers  of  Wales  and 
Scotland :  but  they  are  the  production  of  river  mussels  (the  Unto 
margaritiferua  of  naturalists),  not  of  the  true  pearl-bearing  oyster. 
It  was  therefore  an  error,  though  a  very  natural  one,  to  suppose 
that  they  were  produced  in  the  Ocean,  like  the  Indian  and  Oriental 
pearls.  Pomponius  Mela,  singularly  enough,  was  better  informed, 
and  expressly  states  that  the  British  pearls  were  produced  in  rivers. 
**  Fert  (Britannia)  .  .  .  prsBgrandia  flumina,  altemis  motibus  mode 
in  pelagus  modo  retro  fluentia,  et  quasdam  gemmas  margaritasque 
generantia"  (iii.  6,  §  61). 


NOTE  B,  p.  340. 

THE   DUMNONII. 


It  is  in  any  case  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  Dumnonii, 
whom  we  find  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Britain,  including  both  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  (Ptol.  Geogr,  ii.  3,  §  30),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  island,  are  never  once 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  country. by  the 
Romans ;  nor  is  their  name  found  in  any  writer  before  Ptolemy, 
Their  name  is  also  found  in  Solinus,  c.  22,  but  in  a  passage  of 
which  both  the  reading  and  the  sense  are  alike  obscure :  and  the 
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word  Dtimoonii  is  in  fact  only  a  correotiOE  of  the  editors,  though 
a  plau&ible  one.  The  otjnjecture  of  Mn  Beale  Poste  (Bntannic 
Bentfitrcheit,  p.  332),  that  they  were  left  in  nominal  independenco 
Tinder  a  native  king,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  Roman  alliancOt 
though  wholly  without  anthority,  appears  to  mo  highly  probable* 
In  like  manner  we  find  them  for  a  time  leaving  Sussex  and  some 
adjoining  parts  of  England  under  a  king  named  Cogidumnus  i>r 
Cogidubnus  (Tacit,  Agric.  14).  His  name  is  found  in  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  at  Chichester,  and  given  by  Horsley  (Britannia 
Bomana^  p.  332),  and  by  Hubner  {Imcr,  Brilann,  p.  Id),  and  tho 
same  thing  was  done  in  the  first  instance  with  the  Iceni.  It  was 
only  the  tribes  who  opposed  the  Bomans  in  arms  that  find  a  plao& 
in  history.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  that  no  Koman  insonptions 
have  been  found  either  in  Devonshire  or  ComwalL  (See  Hubner, 
p.  13.) 

It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  no  alhi^iion  k  found  in  any  of 
the  Koman  writers  of  this  period  to  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  as  one  of 
the  productions  of  the  island.  In  the  passage  already  cited  from 
the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  where  he  is  enumerating  the  valuable 
products  of  Britain,  which  made  it  worth  the  conquest  (pretium 
Tictori»3),  while  the  insignificxint  pearls  are  mentioned,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  far  more  important  article  of  tin,  except  as  comprised 
in  the  vague  and  general  expression  "  alia  metaHa.*^ 


J 
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NOTE  C,  p,  353. 

THE  AGE  OP  MELA. 

All  modern  editors  and  writers  on  geography  acquiesce  in  this 
conclusion.  Some  of  the  earlier  etlitors  supposed  the  expedition  of 
Caligula  to  bo  meant,  but  that  abortive  attempt  was  of  too  brief 
duration  to  render  it  probable  that  it  was  the  one  referred  to.  The 
earlier  date  adopted  by  some  scholars,  who  supposed  the  expedition 
of  Julius  CsBsar  to  be  the  one  referred  to,  is  excluded  by  many 
statements  in  the  work  of  Mela,  such  as  the  name  of  Csesarea  given 
to  lol,  which  it  first  received  from  Juba ;  the  division  of  Spain  into 
three  provinces,  first  introduced  by  Augustus,  &c.  But  the  very 
epithet  applied  to  the  conqueror  of  "principum  maximus"  woii 
never  have  been  employed  by  any  writer  before  the  Augustan  ag&  j 
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PLINY. 


Section  1. — Oenerai  Views. 

§  1.  Far  more  important  than  the  abridgement  of  Pomponius 
Mela  was  the  geographical  treatise  included  in  the  compre- 
hensive work  of  the  elder  Pliny,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Natural  History,  or  as  it  would  be  more  correctly  translated, 
a  History  of  Nature.  In  this  great  work, — for,  with  all  its 
defects,  it  fully  deserves  that  epithet — he  attempted  to  give  a 
general  view  of  all  that  was  known  in  his  day  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  universe,  and  of  this  world  in  particular,  as 
well  as  of  all  its  productions,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral.  Hence  he  himself  speaks  of  it  as  including  all  those 
subjects,  which  were  comprised  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  eyfcvKXcmalSeLa ;  ^  in  modem  phraseology,  it  comprehended 
at  once  physical  philosophy  and  natural  history  in  all  their 
branches.  The  portions  which  relate  to  the  fine  arts,  painting 
and  sculpture,  which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  work,  though  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  three  books,  are  mere  digressions,  having  very  little  con- 
nection with  its  general  plan  and  purpose. 

In  this  instance  we  have,  by  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune, 
full  information  not  only  concerning  the  life  of  the  author, 
and  the  exact  date  of  the  publication  of  his  work,  but  we 
possess  unusually   full  particulars   concerning  his  mode  of 


»  Prffifat.  §  14.  We  have  here  the 
first  application  of  the  term  which  is 
so  ^miliar  to  us  in  modern  times  of  an 
Encyclopeedia.  It  is  strange  that  the 
compilers  of  Greek  Lexicons  all  reject  j  vooant ""). 
the  word   as  a  barbarous   compound, 


without  adverting  to  its  use  by  Pliny, 
who  moreover  distinctly  employs  it  as 
one  already  familiar  ("jam  omnia  attin- 
genda,  quss  Grssci  riis  iyicvtcXowaMas 
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Btudy  atid  the  mauner  in  which  he  amassed  the  materialB  for 
so  Viist  an  undertaking,  which  it  is  verj'  important  to  be^ir  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  results  transmitted  to  us. 

§  2.  Caius  Plinius  Secukbus,  commonly  known  as  Pliny 
the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  in  a.d,  23,  either  at  Verona  or  Comum  in  the 
north  of  Italy — it  is  uncertain  which,— and  filled  Aarions 
public  offices,  among  others  that  of  procurator  in  Spain^  which 
he  held  during  the  la^t  years  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  After  the 
accession  of  Vespasian  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  that 
emperor,  as  well  as  of  his  son  Titus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
great  work.  Among  other  employments  he  wiis  appointed  by 
Vespasian  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenum, 
and  was  stationed  there  in  a.d.  79  when  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  took  place,  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  in  >vhich  he  lost  his  life,  under  the  circumstances 
related  by  his  nephew  in  a  well-known  letter.^  We  learn  from 
the  same  antl unity  that  besides  the  work  to  which  he  owes  his 
fame,  Pliny  had  already  composed  several  other  literary  works, 
some  of  them  of  a  voluminous  character ;  the  most  important 
of  which  were,  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  Germany,  in  twenty 
Ixjoks,  the  loss  of  which  is  ranch  to  be  regretted  in  a  geo- 
graphical as  well  as  historical  point  of  view;  and  a  History  of 
his  uwn  Times,  in  cuntinuation  uf  the  work  of  Aufidius  Bassus, 
which  extended  to  thirty-urn^  btwiks,  and  included  apparently 
a  jx>rtion  at  least  of  the  reigu  of  Vespasian.*'  Both  the^e 
works  appear  tu  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputjition,  and  to 
liave  been  fret|uently  used  by  later  writers,  though  they  were 
in  great  measiire  eclipsed  by  those  of  Tacitus,  who  possesseil 
those  qualities  of  a  truly  great  historian  which  were  eertiiinly 
wanting  in  Pliny. 


*  tiin.  t'ptML  vi.  IB.  For  fuUt^  i-ar- 
ttctibrM  I'ortcernin^  the  Ufv  ol  Tliny, 
i«ee  tli«  article  PuNirs  in  Dr  SuiiOiii 
DiH.  uj  Hiographj ;  kmiI  tlm  iiitro- 
Auction  to  IJrUdli'b  ilirtnUnnntkin 
riiniana,  Berlio,  1857, 


•  riiiu  EpUt  iii.  5.  Thu  iattcTwirk 
U  lUluiloil  1i>  }»v  tuuiHLilf  ill  Uw  [tjvfm^t* 
In  Lia  Natural  lliniory  (§^  11^  20),  It 
u[ip(3ara  Ihut  it  was  Uicjfi  (Nnuplt'ti^ 
but  hat!  not  yt't  biH'n  puUiBtuML 
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It  was  not  therefore  till  a  comparatiyely  advanced  period  of 
life  that  he  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  the  composition  of 
his  Natural  History ;  ^  but  he  had  long  before  been  occupied 
with  preparing  the  materials  for  it.  It  must  have  been  mainly 
with  a  view  to  this  object  that  he  had  accumulated  the  mass 
of  notes  and  extracts  from  his  multifarious  reading  of  which 
his  nephew  has  given  us  so  lively  a  picture,  and  to  which  he 
himself  refers  in  the  elaborate  preface  which  he  has  prefixed 
to  his  work.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  had  read  about 
2000  volumes,  out  of  which  he  had  collected  20,000  facts 
worthy  of  notice ;  and  boasts  that  almost  all  this  had  been 
accomplished  at  spare  hours,  especially  at  night.*  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  or  having  books  read  at  his  meals,  in  the 
bath,  while  travelling,  or  taking  exercise, — in  short,  at  every 
available  moment ;  and  always  making  notes  or  extracts  from 
all  he  read.®  Such  a  miscellaneous  farrago  of  materials  would 
obviously  require  a  sound  critical  spirit  to  distinguish  the 
valuable  from  the  worthless,  and  a  highly  scientific  turn  of 
mind  to  co-ordinate  this  mass  of  facts  into  any  clear  and  lucid 
arrangement.  Unfortunately  Pliny  was  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute either  of  the  one  quality  or  the  other.  He  himself  boasts 
with  some  reason  that  he  has  undertaken  a  task,  which  as  a 
whole  had  not  been  attempted  by  any  previous  writer,  either 
Greek  or  Eoman  ;^  and  he  has  been  justly  praised  by  Humboldt 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  conception  that  he  had  formed,  in  this 
first  essay  towards  a  physical  description  of  the  Universe.* 
But  the  same  author  admits  how  very  far  the  execution  of  his 
work  fell  short  of  the  original  idea,  not  only  from  defective 
arrangement  and  want  of  method, — "  the  elements  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  nature  lying  scattered  almost  without  order  in 


*  His  work  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished in  A.D.  77,  only  two  years  before 
his  death,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface, 
§  3,  in  which  ho  dedicates  it  to  Titus, 
in  his  sixth  consulship.  How  long 
before  it  was  actually  commenced  we 
have  no  means  of  judgiug. 


•  PrKfatio,  §  17. 

«  Plin.  J.  Epi«t  iii.  5. 

'  Prmf.  §  14.  •*  Nemo  apud  nos,  qui 
idem  tentaverit,  nemo  apud  Grsecos  qui 
unus  omnia  ea  tractaverit." 

•  Humboldt's  Ckmnos,  vol.  ii.  p.  195, 
Engl,  transl. 
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his  great  work" — but  from  the  want  also  of  that  scientific 
insight  into  his  subject  without  which  it  waa  impossible  to 
weave  his  accumulated  mass  of  materials  into  an  organized  or 
harmonious  whole,*  His  voluminous  treatise  remains  in  eon- 
sequence  a  vast  compilation,  bearing  testimony  to  the  un- 
wearied tliligence  of  its  author  in  the  collection  of  his  facts, 
but  showing  at  the  same  time  an  almost  total  want  of  critical 
judgement  or  philosophical  arrangement/ 

§  3,  The  great  naturalist  Cuvier  has  pronounced  a  strong 
censure  upon  that  part  of  Pliny*s  work  which  relates  to  what 
is  now  commonly  known  as  natural  history ;  and  has  shown 
how  far  inferior  he  was  in  this  department  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor Aristotle.^  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  geographical  portions,  which  are  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  most  defective  parts  of  the  whole  work. 
When  we  compare  them  with  the  writings  of  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo,  we  are  struck  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  any 
scientific  comprehension  of  his  subject,  or  of  those  general 
views  which,  however  imperfectly  developed,  were  certainly 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Instead  of 
any  geographical  outlines  of  the  general  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  cuntinentg,  or  of  the  several  countries  that 
compose  them,  we  find  for  the  most  part  mere  dry  cMalogues 
of  the  names  of  cities,  or  tribes,  rivers  and  mountains ;  some- 
times arranged  with  relerence,  more  or  less  carefully  oljserved, 
to  the  lines  of  coast;  but  generally,  especially  where  the 
interior  of  a  country  is  concerned,  enumei*ated  in  alphabetical 
order,  or  jumbled  together  without  any  arrangement  whatever. 

The  use  of  maps,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  familiar  in 


•  Ibid  pp.  195-1^8. 

t  How  mmtk  ha  fmded  himtelf  opoii 
Ihc  mere  aisoiu&uktloti  of  fjiGta,  without 
reference  to  the  acientiflc  me  rande  of 
them,  or  the  value  of  the  mithoriUeg 
from  which  ihoy  were  derived  la  shown, 
not  onlj  by  tlie  tone  of  «elf-oo.mplacency 
with  which  he  dweUa  in  bia  Preface 
on  whnt  ho  Iiiid  aci'om|ilisljcd  in  thb 


reapcct  but  by  the  utatenient  appended 
to  the  bummary  of  mot  hnok  of  the 
nnmlK^r  of  suen  (koii^  or  r&Ujcx  bt^ie- 
roeut^  (res  et  hiatorlie  ot  ob«ervfti]0iiMi)i 
which  it  contained* 

^  Cnvierin  ih^  BifMjraphie  Utii^trmiOe. 
art,  Fline.  ^ce  aldo  the  rt'infirks  of 
Humboldt, /,cr.  p.  1*J7. 
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the  days  of  Pliny,  and  he  had  the  advantage  among  others 
of  consulting  that  prepared  by  Agrippa  on  a  large  scale,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted.'  It  is  obvious  from  internal 
evidence  that  his  enumeration  of  towns,  headlands,  bays  and 
other  natural  features  of  the  coasts,  was  taken  in  many  cases 
from  such  authorities,  and  in  these  instances  he  often  supplies 
us  with  a  paraplvs  of  considerable  value  from  the  number  of 
names  and  details  which  it  furnishes ;  but  where  this  guide  is 
wanting,  we  have  generally  no  geographical  indication  what- 
ever to  point  out  the  site  of  the  places  enumerated.  In  no 
instance  jdoes  he  attempt  to  determine  their  position  by  refer- 
ence to  latitude  and  longitude,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
Hipparchus,  and  subsequently  developed  by  Ptolemy.  Nor 
do  we  find  him,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  making  any  use  of 
the  great  lines  of  Roman  highway,  which  being  in  his  time 
abeady  extended  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  might 
have  afibrded  to  a  geographer  much  assistance  in  explaining 
the  position  of  the  towns  and  cities  through   which  they 


Another  grave  defect  is  the  want  of  chronological  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  his  authorities.  He  makes  use  of  the 
earlier  Greek  writers,  such  as  Eratosthenes  or  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  as  if  they  stood  on  the  same  footing  with  recent  or 
contemporary  authors ;  and  frequently  mixes  the  two  sets  of 
authorities  together,  without  any  attempt  to  distinguish  them. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  Asia,  his  account 
of  which  is  much  like  what  would  be  produced  by  a  modem 
writer,  who  attempted  to  blend  together  the  geography  of 
Marco  Polo  and  Ibn  Batuta  with  the  results  of  the  most  recent 


'  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  177.  I   respect  had  (as  we  have  seen)  been 

*  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  '   fully  recognised  by  Polybios  and  Strabo 


of  this  thun  his  omission  of  all  no- 
tice of  the  Egnatian  Way,  which,  be- 
sides its  own  importance  as  the  great 
high-road  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
was  an  invaluable  nssistance  to  the 
geographer  in  reganl  to  the  confu8e<l 
and  difficult  gtography  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.     Its  importance  in  this 


(see  Chapter  XVII.  p.  27).  It  is  even 
more  singular  that  where  he  gives  the 
actual  distance  from  Dyrrhachlum  to 
Byzantium  (iv.  §  46),  which  could  only 
have  been  measured  along  this  road,  he 
greatly  imderstates  it,  making  it  only 
711  M.  P.,  while  the  real  distance  was 
754  miles  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  317). 
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English  and  liussian  researehei*,  without  any  reference  to  the 
diflerent  sources  from  which  his  statements  proceeded. 

§  4.  The  great  value  of  Pliny's  work  really  lies  in  its  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  jiolitical  or  statistical  geography  of 
the  countries  that  were  in  his  time  organized  as  provinces 
under  the  Eoman  Empire,  We  have  already  pointed  out* 
how  much  the  extension  of  the  imperial  administration  must 
have  tended  to  this  end ;  and  the  circumstance  of  Pliny  having 
Hmself  filled  important  public  offices,  both  at  Home  and  in 
the  provinces,  must  have  secured  him  full  access  to  official 
documents,  as  well  as  draw^n  his  attention  to  their  value  and 
import>ance.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  availing  himself  of 
these  resources,  he  confined  himself  to  the  mere  nomenclature 
of  geography,  or  to  collecting  scattered  notices  of  individual 
facts  for  his  natural  history ;  he  never  appears  to  have  sought 
to  combine  these  into  one  organic  whole,  or  to  present  such  a 
picture  of  a  country,  including  its  natural  features,  charac- 
teristics and  productions,  as  is  essential  to  the  pcditieian  or 
historian,  not  less  than  the  geographer.  This  deficiency  is 
apparent  even  with  regard  to  those  countries,  with  respect  to 
which  he  had  the  best  means  of  information,  such  as  Simin  and 
Gaul,  of  neither  of  which  does  he  give  us  anything  like  a 
general  picture,  or  characteristic  description,  such  as  those 
presented  to  us  by  Caesar  and  Strabo,  any  more  than  a  clear 
geographical  outline. 

Pliny  himself  indeed  repeatedly  apcdogizes  for  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  he  runs  over  his  descriptions  of  countries,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  brevity,  and  that  he  is  hastening 
on  to  the  more  essential  parts  of  his  subject.  But  these  con* 
eiderations  do  not  prevent  him  from  filling  page  after  page 
with  voluminous  lists  of  obscure  names,  while  ho  omits  almost 
entirely  to  point  out  the  leading  geographical  features  of  each 
country,  or  describe  the  natural  characters  that  distinguish  it 
It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  he  scarcely  attempts  to  give 


*  8ee  Chftpter  XX.  p.  176. 
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any  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
region,  of  their  manners  and  customs,  or  even  of  their  physical 
peculiarities.  Such  notices,  one  would  have  thought,  would 
have  found  their  place  with  peculiar  appropriateness  in  a  geo- 
graphical treatise  designed  as  an  introduction  to  a  general 
History  of  Nature.  But  so  completely  has  Pliny  left  aside 
this  important  branch  of  his  subject,  that  he  is  inferior  in  this 
respect  not  only  to  the  great  work  of  Strabo,  but  even  to  the 
summary  compendium  of  Pomponius  Mela.  It  is  strange  to 
find  an  author  who  aspires  to  give  a  complete  natural  history 
of  the  world  ignoring  altogether  the  natural  history  of  Man, 
and  the  distinctive  peculiarities,  whether  physical  or  acquired, 
of  the  different  races  that  people  the  surface  of  the  globe.® 

§  5.  But  if  he  thus  entirely  misconceived  the  nature  of  the 
problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  task  that  he  had 
nndertaken,  in  one  branch  of  his  subject  at  least  he  sought, 
though  with  little  success,  to  contribute  to  the  domain  of  posi- 
tive geographical  knowledge,  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
measurements  of  distances.  These  statements  are  in  all  cases 
derived  from  previous  authorities,  frequently  without  naming 
them,  and  for  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  including  Italy,  are 
probably  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Agrippa,  whom  he  him- 
self in  one  passage  extols  as  worthy  of  especial  confidence.' 
In  many  other  cases  they  are  obviously  derived  from  peripU, 
or  descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Euxine,  &c., 
such  as  were  so  common  in  ancient  times,  and  so  necessary 
for  navigators  when  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  practically 
unknown.^    For  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 


*  The  seyenth  book  indeed  contains 
a  large  assemblage  of  facts  concerning 
tlie  nature  of  man,  his  physical  and 
mental  qaolities;  but  not  even  an 
attempt  at  anything  like  an  ethno- 
graphical review  of  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities and  characters  of  the  dint-rent 
varieties  of  mankind.  At  the  same 
time  no  portion  of  Pliny's  work  con- 
tains a  greater  accumulation  of  fables 
and  absurd  stories,  many  of  them  taken 
from  Isigonus  of   Nica3a,  and    other 


authors  who  belonged  to  the  class  of 
vapaSo^oypd^t  or  avowed  collectors  of 
marvellous  tales.  (See  especially  c.  2, 
§§  9-32.) 

'  iii.  2,  §  17.  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 

*  Among  Roman  writers,  besides 
Agrippa,  ho  frequently  cites  the  au- 
thority of  Varro,  by  which  namo  he 
probably  moans  Varro  Atacinus,  not 
the  elder  and  more  celebrated  writer 
of  the  name.    See  Chapter  XX.  p.  171. 
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for  Asia,  ho  falls  back  for  the  most  part  upon  Greek  i^Titers, 
especially  Timostheues,  Artemidoms  and  Isidorus,  while  for 
the  more  remote  provinces  of  Upper  Asia  he  chiefly  followed 
Eratosthenes,* 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  the  distances  thus  given  by 
Pliny  are  frequently  of  considerable  value,  especially  where 
they  are  measured  along  the  coasts :  while  others  are  of  interest 
in  enabling  us  to  understand  and  reconstruct  the  geographical 
systems  of  earlier  writers.  But  the  point  that  is  most  remark- 
able throughout,  is  the  want  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Pliny  himself  to  reconcile,  or  even  discuss,  the  discrepancies 
between  them.  Where  he  met  wnth  divergent  statements,  he 
dmply  contents  himself  with  repeating  them,  without  any 
attempt  to  determine  between  them,  or  to  pronounce  in  favour 
of  the  one  system  or  the  other.  Strabo  indeed  was  frequently 
compelled  to  do  the  same  tbing;  but,  as  wa  have  seen,  he 
often  also  exercised  an  indepeudent  judgement,  and  while 
he  in  general  followed  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes,  whose 
system  he  has  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  he 
at  other  times  departed  from  his  views,  and  set  up  a  scheme  of 
his  own,  frequently  indeed  less  correct  than  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, but  tor  which  he  gives  his  reasons,  and  works  out  his 
c^mclusions  in  an  intelligible  form.  Both  Htrabo  and  Era- 
tosthenes had  a  clear  idea  of  what  scientific  geography  ought 
to  be,  however  defective  might  1>0  their  materials^  and  their 
conclusions  in  consequence  erroneous.  Pliny  on  the  contmry 
had  no  conception  of  scientific  geography  at  all,  and  docs  not 
attempt  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  subject.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  take  the  materials  that  he  found  ready  to 
his  hand,  without  attempting  to  frame  them  into  one  con- 
sistent whole:  and  tJiough  he  has  in  this  manner  occiisionally 
preserved  to  us  passages  and  statements  of  much  scientific 
value,  it  has  l>cen  without  any  indication  that  he  himself 
apprcH'iatod  their  importance^  or  sought  to  distinguish  them 


•  See  vi.  §4^  »»  m,  5tJ,  Ac- 
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from  the  mass  of  miscellaneous  matter  by  which  they  are 
surronnded. 

§  6.  Nowhere  are  these  defects  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  second  book/  in  which  he  gives  a  general  view  of  all  that 
was  comprehended  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Meteor- 
ology, a  term  which  they  applied  in  a  much  more  general 
sense  than  it  is  employed  at  the  present  day,  as  including  all 
that  was  known  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  five 
planets,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  comets  and  falling  stars, 
meteors,  thunder  and  lightning,  the  seasons,  winds,  and  tem- 
pests, as  well  as  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  With  regard  to 
the  general  questions  concerning  the  earth  itself,  its  position, 
and  relations  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  Pliny  acqui- 
esces in  the  system  that  was  generally  received  in  his  day, 
and  had  been  clearly  expounded  by  Posidonius :  he  describes 
briefly  but  correctly  the  courses  of  the  planets,  and  explains 
the  cause  of  the  eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  he  bestows  well-merited  praise  upon 
Hipparchus  for  the  astronomical  skill  that  had  enabled  him  to 
predict  eclipses  and  publish  tables  of  them  for  six  hundred 
years  to  come,^  he  censures  him  for  his  excessive,  and  "  almost 
impious "  daring,  in  attempting  to  catalogue  the  fixed  stars, 
and  determine  the  place  of  each,  so  that  future  astronomers 
might  note  whether  any  changes  really  occurred  in  them.^  He 
applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  attempt  of  Eratosthenes  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  though  he  admits 


'  The  first  book  contains  only  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  thirty-six  books 
that  follow,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Pliny  himself  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
reference  to  the  different  topics  spe- 
cially treated  of.  It  was  designed  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  use  of  the 
emperor  Titus,  to  whom  the  work  was 
dedicated,  but  would  serve,  as  Pliny 
remarks,  for  the  convenience  of  others 
also  {Prxfat.  §§  32,  33).  He  has 
added  at  the  end  of  the  summary  of 
each  book,  a  list  of  the  authors  uom 
whom  it  was  compiled ;  a  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable  addition,  but  it 


must  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  con- 
sulted them  all  in  the  original.  He 
certainly  often  takes  his  facts,  even 
where  he  cites  his  authoiitiea,  at  second 
or  third  hand. 

«  ii.  12,  §  54. 

»  ii.  26,  §  95.  **  Ideoque  ausus  rem 
etiam  deo  imprcbam,  adnumerare  pos- 
teris  steUas  ac  sidera  ad  nomen  ezpun- 
gere."  Such  a  censure  seems  the  more 
remarkable  as  coming  from  one  whose 
creed  was  a  philosophical  pantheism. 
See  the  fine  passage  with  which  ho 
opens  the  second  book. 
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that  Ms  process  of  reas<-»ning  was  so  ingenious,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  believe  it*  It  was  indeed  (he  says)  generally 
adopted,  though  Hipparchus  had  corrected  it  by  the  addition 
of  about  26,U00  stadia/ 

This  strange  incapacity  of  appreciating  the  great  scientific 
conclusions  of  the  Greek  astronomers  who  had  preceded  him 
was  coupled  with  a  ready  and  almost  childish  belief  in  such 
absurd  notions  as  that  of  the  germs  of  all  creatures  falling 
from  the  figures  of  them  impressed  on  the  outer  circle  of  the 
heavens,  and  that  these,  when  they  fell  into  the  sea,  frequently 
became  mingled  Uigether,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  monstrous 
and  unnatural  forms.**  On  the  other  band  he  justly  rejected  the 
popular  notion,  which  appears  to  have  been  current  in  his  day, 
of  the  astrological  influences  of  the  stars  upon  the  human  race, 
or  that  every  man  had  his  star,  associated  with  him  from  his 
birth,  and  that  each  falling  star  marked  the  decease  of  the 
human  being  to  whom  it  belonged.^ 

§  7.  Imperfectly  as  Pliny  evidently  understood  the  mathe- 
matical eonclosions  of  his  predecessors,  he  at  least  clearly 
comprehended  those  which  had  the  most  immediate  bearing 
upon  geography,— the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  its  influ- 
ence uiKjti  the  seasons,  the  variation  in  the  length  of  day  and 
night  according  to  the  latitude,  the  appc^arance  of  certain  stars 
above  the  horizon  from  the  same  cause,  and  so  on.  And  he 
correctly  argues  in  favour  of  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
from  the  manner  in  which  ships,  lights,  and  high  land  dis- 
appear below  the  horizon.^    The  same  thing  is  shown,  ho  adds^ 


•  ii.  108,  $  247.  He  terma  it  ''  im- 
probum  aumnu  venira  itii  eubtili  iirgu- 
mL^ntatione  oomprfrheDsutu,  ut  piideat 
non  credero/* 

His  ^itemont  that  it  wad  goticmUy 
odoptecl  (ijuc^i]!  cauctiti  probnri  Tideo)  in 
couniianii  by  tlio  tnanner  in  which  it 
IB  referruil  to  by  VHTUvioa  (d**  Arrhi- 
Uctura,  i.  6»  §  9)  iis  a  concliusion  uni- 
vcraally  ncoi^nizeil.  The  different 
i^tinuitc  formcti  by  Pngirlonius  wowld 
iippiar  Ujcrufore  to  huvc^  been  citiiur 
uverlookcd  or  dieerwI'UxL 


■  Concerning  the  difHeulty  miei^l  by 
theae  worda^  eeo  Chapter  XVI L  p.  3^ 
note. 

■  ii.  3.  §  7, 

Ml  8,  §  28,  "  Neo  cuin  aao  quitqtio 
ho  mine  urta  monuutuTf  neo  aJiquetn 
extirigui  dccidua  atgnifcttnt."  Tbid  U 
the  firet  nlluiJoii  I  have  found  tc>  tlio 
bettutifui  aur)4irDtitit>nt  of  whi<*h  ernch 
|¥>i4ical  iiao  luiAbecQ  mode  in  the  wrll- 
known  aong  of  B€fBtig«!Er,  **  Lea  dtoilt<b 
qui  flJent." 

•  a.  G5,  §  1G4. 
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by  the  fact  that  certain  stars  and  constellations  are  visible  in 
some  countries  and  not  in  others.  Thus  the  Great  Bear  is  not 
visible  in  the  land  of  the  Troglodytes  (Ethiopia)  or  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Egypt,  nor  is  the  bright  star  called  Canopus 
visible  in  Italy  or  the  Euxine,  while  at  Alexandria  it  rises  the 
fourth  part  of  a  sign  above  the  horizon,  but  at  Bhodes  it 
only  just  skirts  it.*  The  Great  Bear  in  like  manner  began 
to  set  at  Bhodes,  and  still  more  at  Alexandria,  while  at  Meroe 
it  was  only  visible  during  a  short  period  of  the  year. 

In  another  passage  he  correctly  describes  the  gradual 
lengthening  of  the  solstitial  day,  from  Meroe  where  the 
longest  day  was  only  12^  hours,  to  fourteen  hours  at  Alex- 
andria, fifteen  in  Italy,  and  seventeen  in  Britain,  where,  he 
adds,  the  lightness  of  the  summer  nights  already  promises 
that  which  is  proved  by  reasoning,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth 
nearest  the  pole  have  six  months  continual  day  in  summer, 
and  in  like  manner  six  months  continual  night  in  winter.^ 
Here  his  reasoning  is  perfectly  sound,  but  when  he  adds  that 
Pytheas  the  Massilian  writes  that  this  is  actually  the  case  in 
Thule,  an  island  six  days'  voyage  to  the  north  of  Britain,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  either  misconceived  or  misrepresented 
his  authority.^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  was  also  the 
case  when  he  cites  from  Onesicritus  and  other  writers  state- 
ments concerning  the  astronomical  appearances  in  India, 
which  are  almost  as  erroneous  as  that  just  quoted  concerning 
Thule.  The  shadow  falling  to  the  south — a  fact  which  can  of 
course  only  occur  within  the  tropics,  and  even  there  for  a  short 


•  ii.  70,  §  178. 

>  Ibid.  75,  §  186. 

«  il.  75,  §  187 ;  iv.  16,  §  104.  "  Quocl 
fieri  in  insula  Thulo  Pytheas  Massili- 
ensis  scripsit."  See  Chapter  XV. 
Note  H,  p.  613.  Tuo  still  strauger 
assertion  that,  "according  to  some,** 
the  same  thing  took  place  in  the  island 
of  Mona,  '*afi)ut  200  miles  from  Ca- 
malodunum,  a  town  of  Britain,"  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  utterly  un- 


critical character  of  Pliny's  mind, 
which  could  thiuk  such  absurdities 
worthy  of  insertion,  without  even  a 
passing  word  of  refutation.  It  seems 
not  impossible  that  this  misconception 
may  have  arisen  from  the  passage  of 
GeBsar  (B.  G,  v.  13),  where,  after  de- 
scribing Mona,  he  speaks  of  the  astro- 
nomical phenomena  reported  to  occur 
in  other  inlands  not  far  from  Britain. 
Sec  Cliapter  XIX.  p.  128. 
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period  only,  until  one  approaches  the  equator,  is  state+l  to  have 
bc^en  observed  at  Paitala  during  the  stay  of  Alexander's  fleet ; 
and  the  same  statement  is  repeated  concerning  other  places  in 
the  northern  parts  of  India,  knoi^n  to  the  Greets,  all  alike 
outside  the  tropics.  Here  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
erroneous  or  exaggerated  accounts  were  really  found  by  Pliny 
in  his  original  authorities :  ^  but  there  are  unfortunately 
abundant  proofs  throughout  his  work  how  careless  he  was  in 
the  use  of  his  materials,  and  how  little  pains  he  took  to  ascer- 
taiix  the  true  meaning  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  had 
consulted,  and  whose  authority  he  cites.  A  single  passage 
will  sufficiently  exemplify  this. 

§  8.  After  stating  in  accordance  with  the  view  genemlly 
established  in  his  time,  that  the  earth  was  surrounded  by  a 
complete  belt  of  water,  so  that  the  inhabited  ptirtiuu  of  it  was 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  he  adds,  that  this  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  proof  by  argument,  but  had  been  established 
by  direct  investigation.*  "From  Gades  to  the  Cohiinns  uf 
Ilercules"  (he  tells  us)  "around  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
the  whole  of  the  west  is  at  the  present  day  well  known  to 
navigators.  The  Northern  Ocean  was  also  navigated  for  the 
greater  part  under  the  auspices  of  Augustus,  his  fleet  having 
coasted  ruund  Germany  to  the  Cinibrian  Promontory,  and  from 
thence  looked  out  upon  a  Imundless  sea,  which  was  rei>orted 
to  extend  to  the  region  of  Scythia  and  the  parts  chilled  by 
excess  of  moisture.  For  which  reason  *'  (he  observes) "  it  is  most 
improbable  that  the  sea  should  be  wanting  where  there  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  moisture.®  Beyond  that  again,  the  whole 
coast  from  the  East,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea,  extending  round 
in  the  same  latitude  to  the  Caspian,  was  navigated  by  the 
Macedonian  fleets  under  the  reign  of  Seleucus  and  Aiitiochus. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  also  many  shores  of  the 


'  8ee  UiiB  point  disoiiB^od  in  a  note 
to  the  Yovft^e  of  Kearchua,  Chapter 
XIU.  Noio'E,  p.  535. 

*  "Noc  argumcutis  hoc  invoiitigan- 


dtim.  Bed  jam  expenmentie  cog^iitilm,'* 

'  No  farther  dovelnptiu?nt  is  found 
in  I'liny  of  this  atrong^'  sjiecuJutiim. 
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ocean  have  been  explored^  and  bat  little  is  wanting  for  the 
whole  of  the  north  on  both  sides  to  have  been  visited  by  navi- 
gators. Bnt  as  if  to  leave  no  room  for  conjecture,  the  Pains 
Mseotis  aflfords  a  strong  argument  [of  the  proximity  of  such  a 
sea],  whether  it  be,  as  many  believe,  an  inlet  of  the  ocean,  or 
a  back-water  (restagnatio),  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land.  On  the  other  side,  beginning  from  Gades  on  the  west, 
a  large  part  of  the  southern  coast  around  Mauretania  is  at  the 
present  day  frequented  by  navigators.  The  greater  part  of 
this  southern  sea  and  of  the  eastern  coast  was  made  known  by 
the  victories  of  Alexander,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  in 
which,  when  Cains  Caesar  the  son  of  Augustus  held  the  com- 
mand, portions  of  wrecks  are  said  to  have  been  recognized  as 
derived  from  ships  of  Spanish  origin.  And  while  the  power  of 
Carthage  was  at  its  height,  Hanno  made  the  passage  round 
from  Grades  to  the  borders  of  Arabia,  and  left  a  written  account 
of  his  voyage ;  as  did  also  Himilco,  who  was  sent  out  at  the 
same  time  to  explore  the  outer  coasts  of  Europe.®  Moreover 
Cornelius  Nepos  states  that  within  his  own  time  a  certain 
Eudoxus,  seeking  to  escape  from  king  [Ptolemy]  Lathyrus,  set 
out  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  accomplished  the  passage  to 
Gades,  and  long  before  him  Caelius  Antipater  asserts  that  he 
had  seen  a  merchant  who  had  sailed  from  Spain  to  Ethiopia 
for  ihe  sake  of  trade."  He  then  repeats  the  story  told  by 
Cornelius  Nepos  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  driven  by  storms 
round  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the  coast  of 
Germany.^ 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  stronger  instance  of  the  pro- 
miscuous manner  in  which  Pliny  raked  together  his  materials, 
or  of  the  total  want  of  critical  judgement,  or  even  common 
accuracy  with  which  he  made  use  of  them.     We  have  already 


'  This  is  the  first  mention  we  find  of 
the  voyage  of  Himilco,  and  the  only 
notice  of  it  that  occurs  in  Pliny,  though 
his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Hanno,  is 
found  in  the  list  of  his  authorities  for 
the  book.    The  subject  will   bo  dis- 


cussed when  we  come  to  the  work  of 
Avienus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
what  little  knowledge  we  possess  con- 
cerning it. 

'  ii.  67,  §§  167-170.    See  Cliapter 
XXIII.  p.  364. 
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seon  what  was  the  real  extent  of  the  exploration  of  the  northuni 
coasts  of  Europe  under  Augustus ;  but  on  this  point  at  le^ast 
Pliny  only  reflected  the  popular  inipresaion  of  his  time,  con- 
fii'mod  by  the  statement  of  Augustus  himself.**  With  regard 
to  the  alleged  voyage  of  the  Macedonians  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  we  have  also  seen  what  was  tlie  real 
foundation  of  the  story,  and  how  carefully  Strabo  distinguishes 
the  assertion  of  Patrocles  that  it  was  2>os8ihle,  from  the  popular 
idea  that  it  had  been  actually  accomplished.  In  like  manner 
the  statements  concerning  the  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Eudoxus 
are  altogether  perverted  and  misinterpreted  ;*  while  the  story 
of  the  Indians  tuld  by  Cornelius  Kepos  must  be  in  great  part, 
if  not  altogether,  a  fiction,  and  the  supposed  discovery  of  the 
figure-heads  of  Spanish  ships  in  the  lied  Sea  ree^ills  the  similar 
title  told  by  Eudoxus,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  repetition. 
The  strange  argument  derived  from  the  supposed  proximity  of 
the  Pains  Ma:^otis,  is  one  of  those  curious  instances  of  subtle 
argumeuts  based  upon  no  fotmdation  at  all,  which  arc  not  un- 
commonly found  in  the  later  Greek  writers*  But  it  is  singular 
that  Pliny  did  not  see  how  completely  this  hypothesis  was  at 
variance  witli  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Tauais  flowed  int-i> 
the  Pains  Jlfcotis,  and  with  his  own  statement  that  it  had 
its  sources  in  the  Ilhipaean  Mountains,  far  to  the  nortli  of 
that  sea.* 

§  9.  The  notices  collected  by  Pliny  concerning  earthquakes^ 
volcanic  eniptions,  and  other  physical  phenomena,  are  not 
without  value,  some  of  his  facts  being  otherwise  unknowiu 
But  his  pbilosophieal  remarks  and  conclnsions  are  of  the  most 
futile  character,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  the  sagacious  observa- 
tion of  Htriibo,  who  pointed  out  the  obvious  signs  of  volcanic 
action  in  countries  where  no  outbreaks  of  the  kind  had  been 
recorded,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  the  acknowledgement  of  tho 
important  part  borne  by  these  forces  in  remodelling  the  surface 
of  the  globe* 


Bi^  timpter  XX,  p.  i9<*. 
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With  regard  to  the  height  of  mountains— an  important  bmneh 
of  physical  geography  generally  neglected  by  ancient  writers 
— he  quotes  the  statement  of  Diciearchus,  that  Pelion,  which 
was  the  highest  mountain  he  had  measured,  did  not  exceed 
125U  paces  (6250  feet)  in  peq>endicular  altitude ;  but  adds 
that  aume  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps  rose  with  a  con- 
tinuous slope  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles,* 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  elcTation  of  Mount  Hjemus  as 
attaining  to  six  Roman  miles,^  But  probably  he  does  not  in 
either  ease  mean  to  represent  this  as  the  perpendicular  alti- 
tude.* It  would  l>0  cui'ious  to  know  on  what  foundation  a 
writer  named  Fabian  us  (whom  he  cites  as  his  authority)  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  was 
fifteen  stadia/ 

§  10.  I*iiny  concludes  his  second  book  with  a  discussion  of 
tha  various  measurements  that  had  been  given  of  the  lengtli 
and  breadth  of  the  inhabiti^d  iM>rtion  of  the  earth.  Adopting, 
ae  we  have  seen,  the  general  conclusion  of  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers, that  this  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  so  as 
to  constitute  in  fact  a  great  island^  he  adopted  also  their  view, 
that  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  much  exet=^ded  its 
breiidth  from  north  to  south.  In  repeating  the  estimates  that 
had  been  formed  of  its  dimensions,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 


»  ii,  65,  §  162. 

*  tv«  U,  §41.  It  ta  more  Kimnf^e 
Umt  he  ahoulii  desrribe  Sarjc?e,  the 
cent  ml  peak  of  Samotlimce^  which  b 
really  only  5240  fett  high,  and  far 
inferior  to  the  neigh Ixnirhig  Athoa,  as 
tm  miltjM  in  hel^^hL     Uid.  VI,  §  78. 

*  Tliis  appeiirti  to  me  etrtainly  to  lie 
the  DatumI  crm^truction  of  tlie  first 
pasagie,  where  he  saya  :  **  Mihi  iBcerta 
htm  Tidetur  csoujectatio,  hand  i^uaro 
quaedam  Alpium  ve^ti(^ee  lungo  trbctti 
nee  htewiote  quinquaginta  miJIlum 
MMUtua  idaurgiere.  But  the  words 
nave  been  fpequt'Dtly  uiidurstood  aa 
ijiiplying  that  thia  yn&«  ihcLr  ucttml 
height,  or  perpt-uiliciiliir  elevation ;  an 
abtiurdity   thut   we   have  no  right  to 
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fanse  npon  our  author^  when  his  words 
will  fairly  admit  of  another  meaning. 

*  •*  AltiBsiinum  mare  xv  stiidioriim 
Fabiunua  tradit."  ii.  102,  §  223,  Thia 
Fnbiiinua  in  doubtki*a  the  same  author 
wJiom  he  quotea  in  one  of  hia  latest 
bookjj  under  the  name  of  Papbius 
Fabiaons,  and  term^  ^'naturm  rerum 
periLiH:*imua  "  (xxxvL  15,  §  125).  H*^ 
was  a  friend  of  the  eklcr  Seneca,  and 
published  many  work^i  of  a  philo* 
Bopliiral^  aa  wtll  as  others  of  a  rhe- 
torical character  PofiidonioBi  as  wo 
Iiave  seen,  e^timate^l  the  greatest  depth 
of  the  Medtterranean  at  1000  ^thotQH, 
equal  to  ten  stadia.  (See  Chapter 
XVIII.  p.08.) 
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altogether  omita  those  given  by  Eratosthenes,  which  are  so 
fully  discussed  by  Strabo,  and  contents  himself  with  giving 
the  statements  of  Artemidorus,  and  comparing  with  them 
those  of  Isidoriis/  The  former  have  been  already  fully  dis- 
cussed.* The  value  of  Isidorus  as  an  authority  we  have  no 
means  of  estunating :  and  Pliny  merely  gives  his  general 
results,  without  any  details  of  the  cakulation  on  which  they 
were  founded.  It  appears  that  he  estimated  the  total  length 
of  the  world  from  India  to  Gades  at  9818  Eoman  mUes^ 
(78,544  stadia),  while  Artemidorus  made  it  only  8568  miles,  or 
68,545  stadia:  while  in  regard  la  its  breadth,  he  made  an 
addition  of  not  less  than  I25Q  miles  to  the  north,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais  to  the  parallel  of  Thule,  a  proceeding 
that  ie  justly  censured  by  PHny  as  a  mere  conjecture,^  but  he 
adds  that  the  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  8armar 
tians  towards  the  north  was  undoubtedly  very  great.* 

He  concludes  with  referring  to  the  measurement  of  the  cir* 
cumferenee  of  the  earth,  by  Eratosthenes ;  but  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  a  foolish  story,  which  he  himself  discredits,  of  a 
certain  Dionyaodorus,  a  mathematician  of  Melos,  in  whose  tomb 
was  found  a  lett-er  stating  that  after  his  death  he  had  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  distance  was 
42,000  stadia.  (!)•  As  this  would  be  the  radius  corresponding 
(in  round  numbers)  to  a  circumference  of  252,000  stadia — it  is 
evident  that  the  fiction  was  invented  in  order  to  support  the 
received  calculation  of  this  measurement     It  seems  not  im- 


I 

1 


*  ThiH  laidoruB  is  prob«bly  identical 
witli  the  author  of  the  little  work  {Iroff- 
ftai  fliMpetxol)  still  extant  under  the  name 
of  Ittidurud  of  ChamXt  bot  the  atate* 
meuts  it)  question  nmBi  haTe  been 
taken  from  ELDother  work.  Bee  Cbftpter 
XX.  p.  164, 

■  See  Chapter  XVlll.  p.  M. 

*  ^'QuJB  com<?<^tiii^  diviriHtionift  eat*' 
ii.  108,  §246.  it  is  evident  that  Isidoros 
followed  the  same  general  view  oa  Km- 
toetheoei,  in  tiiun  carry ing  the  oonti- 
iient  of  Eiirop«  far  to  the  north,  to  cor^ 
respond  witb  the  ad8Um(>d  latitude  ol 


Thnle.  But  his  addition  ia  ao  large  m 
to  be  imintt^ltgible,  if  the  figorea  given 
by  Pliny  are  correct. 

'  He  seems  even  to  think  thiit  it 
might  not  bo  lesa  eztenaive  than  the 
estimate  givtn  by  laidorna — **  Ego  nou 
minore  quam  proxime  dioto  apatio,  Sar* 
matAmm  flnea  no«ci  inteUigo."  I.c  In 
adopting  this  view  he  muat  h&ve  en- 
tirely forgotten  hla  own  argument  for 
the  proximity  of  the  P&lnt  H»otid  to 
the  Northern  Ocean. 

*■  ii.  109,  §  248. 
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probable  that  tho  statoniont  as  to  the  distance  had  really  been 
made  by  Dionysodorus,  and  the  story  afterwards  perverted 
into  the  strange  form  in  which  it  is  repeated  by  Pliny. 


Section  2. — DeBcripHve  Oeography. 

§  L  Pliny  next  proceeds  to  the  detailed  deseription  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  world.  Here  he  follows  an  order 
different  from  that  of  Mela,  but  scarcely  less  inconvenient. 
Beginnings  from  the  Strait  of  Gades  (as  he  colls  that  of  Gib- 
raltar) he  follows  the  northern  coast  oi^  the  Mediterranean, 
describing  the  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  adjoining  that  sea ; 
then  the  western  portions  of  Italy,  down  to  the  Brnttian  Pro- 
montory and  Locri;  after  which  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  all 
the  islands  in  this  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
including  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily  :  then  he  returns  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  describing  the  eastern  portions  of 
Italy,  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Venetia*  and  in  connection  with 
these  the  Alpine  nations,  including  the  Rlnetians  and  Vinde- 
Hcians.  Thence  he  descends  along  the  opposite  c<jast  of  the 
Adriatic  through  Libumia  and  Dalmatia,  bcjth  of  which  ho 
includes  in  Illyricum,  to  the  Acroeeraunian  Promontory,  which 
he  considers  as  the  limit  of  the  second  section  of  southern 
Europe  :^  he  then  adds  a  brief  account  of  the  provinces  of  the 
interior,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia,  and  notices  a  few  of 
the  islands  on  the  Illyrian  coast  The  fourth  book  begins  with 
a  long  and  detailed,  but  extremely  unsatisfactory,  descriptiim 


^  Here  he  \b  oertainly  followmg  a 
Idnd  of  geograpliica I  arrangement;  for 
he  beging  vith  teniiig;  no  tkat  the  sea 
indento  Europe  with  many  recesses, 
but  enpecially  with  four  priticipAl  golta 
(siinas),  ill.  1,  §  5.  The  first  of  these 
he  coQoeiyes  ik&  exteudiDg  from  the 
piofiKiiiitory  oi  Calpe  in  Bpuiii  to  that 
of  Loori  (Leucopetrft)  la  Italy;  the 
■eocmd,  frtm  the  B»roe  promontory  to 
ttiat  of  Acrocerauiija ;  tind  tlie  tliird, 


I   from  thence  to  the  Helleflpont.    **  Tcr- 

I  tinfl  EuTopie    sinus  Arrocemnniis  fn- 

,  oipit  moutibus,   finitur   HeUf^ponto.** 

I   In   what     sense    the    tena    **  »mna  *' 

can  possibly  be  applied  to  tlib  iKirtioo 

of  the  Mediterrantjau  it  is  difHcuit  to 

conceive.     Hod    he    taken    eitlier    of 

the  aotithem  promontories  of  the  Po* 

loponnesfi    it  would    have    fumi^li^d 

isomethtngr  like  a  natuml  limit 

2  c  2 
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of  Greece,  followed  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  the  Helles- 
pent :  then  follows  a  very  long  and  minute  enumeration  of  the 
Greek  islands ;  after  which  he  returns  to  Thrace,  describing 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  adjoining  nations,  the  Getie 
and  Scythians,  as  far  as  the  Palus  Mteotis  and  the  Tanais,  in 
connection  with  which  he  repeats  the  fable  of  the  Rbipiean 
Mountains  and  the  Hyperboreans.  Thence  he  crossed  these 
mountains* — which  he  evidently  pictured  to  himself  as  a  range 
nmning  parallel  with  the  ocean,  and  bounding  the  European 
Scythians  to  the  north — to  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean^ 
and  follows  these  westward  back  to  Gades,  His  notices  of  the 
coasts  and  islands  6f  the  Northern  Ocean  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  few  and  scanty,  and  even  tho^e  of  Germany 
singularly  meagre.  The  same  is  the  case  also  with  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  he  next  mentions,  while  he  is  of  course  able  to 
give  a  copious  list  of  the  towns  and  tribes  of  the  external  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  and  Spain,  as  he  returns  along  their  coasts  to 
Gades  and  the  Straits  from  whence  he  set  out, 

§  2.  There  was  doubtless  no  px*ovinco  of  the  Roman  Empire 
with  which  Pliny  was  more  familiar,  or  concerning  which  he 
had  better  means  of  information,  than  Spain,  in  which  he  had 
himself  filled  the  office  of  Procurat^^r,  or  civil  governor.'  But 
for  that  very  reason  we  are  the  more  struck  with  the  extremely 
imperfect  character  of  the  description  he  has  left  us,  considered 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view.  In  fact,  he  ean  hardly  be  said 
to  have  given  us  any  geographical  account  of  it  at  all ;  a 
deficiency  the  more  striking  as  the  strange  manner  in  which 
he  has,  by  the  arrangement  already  explained,  divided  it  into 
two  portions,  rendered  it  particularly  necessary  to  give  a  good 


*  ThiB  la  hiflown  expresaionr  **Ere- 
uniltim  deinde  est,  iit  t^xtem  Europie 

f«#  littuM  Oceani  geptetotrionaUB  .  .  . 
Jrgeiidum  "  iv.  18.  $  94.  It  is  evident, 
tlierefot^  tbiit  th*^»e  visionary  moun- 
iaitii  1)a<l  ns  dofliiite  a  plar«  Lq  Plifiy  8 
i\>oceptioD  of  the  geography  of  Etijroji© 
nil  the  Alpa  or  the  Balkan , 


e.  p.  372.  The  eiAot  date 
and  duration  of  hiB  government  u  nn* 
certain.  But  he  appears  not  to  hhtt 
rotumed  to  Borne  till  Ih©  reign  of  Vca- 
paai&ii^  about  A.i>.  73, 

No  alluBioii  IB  found  in  his  work  to 
liiH  having  any  special  wimwfl  of  in- 
formftUon  on  this  acconnl 


I 
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genoml  outline  of  the  wliolo.  But  such  an  outline  is  wholly 
wanting*  The  whole  eoimtry  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  been 
completely  brought  under  the  Roman  system  of  administration^ 
and  had  been  divided  for  administrative  and  judicial  purposes 
into  districts  (conveatus  jnridici),  each  of  which  had  its  chief 
town  or  capital,  to  which  all  the  surrounding  towns  and  native 
tribes  were  aiibject.  This  division  has  been  made  by  Pliny  (in 
this  as  in  many  otlier  cases)  the  basis  of  hJa  description,  and 
such  a  choice  was  well  adapted  for  a  mefe  statistical  enumera- 
tion of  the  names  of  phices,  which  is  in  fact  for  the  most  part 
all  that  he  has  given  us,  accompanied  with  a  notice  of  the 
municipal  condition  of  those  which  possessed  any  peculiar 
privileges,  as  colonies,  municipalities  of  Koman  citizens,  &a 
All  this  affords  excellent  material  for  the  political  statistics  of 
the  Iloman  Empire,  and  the  great  number  of  names  that  ho 
enumerates  is  of  use  to  the  topographer  in  modern  times,  who 
is  often  enabled  to  identify  them  without  any  geographiciil 
indications  from  their  being  still  preserved  in  very  little  altered 
form.*  Nor  does  he  omit  to  mention  briefly,  with  regard  t<:)  all 
the  great  rivers  of  the  peninsula  —the  Iberiis,  Durius,  Tagus, 
Baitis,  &c. — both  where  they  take  their  rise  and  the  nations  or 
cities  by  which  they  flow.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  com* 
bine  these  separate  notices,  or  to  show  the  connection  and 
boundaries  of  the  river-systeras  of  Spain  ;  while  of  its  moun- 
tain chains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  has  given 
us  no  particulars  at  all.  Imperfect  as  were  the  notions  pos- 
sessed by  Strabo  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  they  were  decidedly  superior  U)  those  which  are 
furnished  us  by  Pliny,  though  the  latter  had  tax  ampler  mate- 
rials for  the  topograpliical  and  detailed  description  of  the 


•  Tbooopioiu  liflts  given  by  Plitjfof 
tile  citiea  aud  "  populi  **  of  Sniiiu  are 
exaoiiiu^  unci  cotD|)ared  Tvitli  those 
furnibh*^*!    by   other   authnrs,    by    M. 

nairjt  Antiques  dr  rE«p(ujne,  4to  Parift, 
1870),  whoef}  work,  in  cntijunction  with 
that  of  M.  lldbucr,  piiblbhea  in  186D, 


fonDtng  iho  soooDd  volume  of  the  tiow 
Corpus  ln«eriptifmum  LcUinantmy  and 
ofiutAinini^  tho  trit^^riptl  u^  fouijil  la 
Spuiiit  has.  fur  thv  tirst  tiro*?  pb«.'<  rl  Iho 
compuriitive  geogruphy  of  the  Iberina 
pninniila  on  a  ueouit^Iy  eatabliAhod 
ffXitiiig. 
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country.  Even  these  be  has  presented  to  us  in  so  crude  a  form, 
and  80  ill-arranged,  tliat  it  wuuld  be  difficulty  if  not  impossible, 
to  represent  on  a  map  this  mass  of  incoherent  and  often  con- 
tmdictory  details. 

One  of  the  few  points  in  which  he  shows  a  knowledge  uf 
the  peninsula  in  advance  of  that  of  Strabo,  is  in  regard  to  the 
Pyrenees,  which  he  rightly  conceived  as  having  their  direction 
from  east  to  north-west,*  instead  of  from  soutli  to  north,  and 
thus  rendering  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula  shorter  than 
the  southern  or  that  facing  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  also  the 
first  author  who  attaches  due  importanee  to  the  projection 
formed  on  the  west  coast  by  the  great  headland  nortli  of 
Lisboa,  now  known  as  Cabo  da  Roca,  or  the  Rock  of  Lisbon ; 
though  he  has  fallen  into  a  strange  confusion  by  supixjsing 
this  to  have  been  the  headland  called  by  Greek  writers 
Artabrum.®  At  the  same  time  he  exaggerates  the  case  where 
he  makes  it  the  limit  between  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula, 
and  reduces  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent),  which 
had  oceupied  so  prominent  a  place  with  all  the  earlier 
geographers,  to  a  merely  secondary  position. 

§  3.  With  (null  his  acquaintance  is  far  less  complete;  with 
the  exception  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensia  facing  the 


equmooli&U  rneamoocaaum  bnimalum, 
broviorea  latere  Bfptentrionalt  qunm 
meiidiario  IlUpaniae  faotunt.**  i\\  20, 
I  110. 

*  Mela  iin^t  moiitionii  Mi  is  pmmon- 
tory  miller  tbe  uatue  of  Magnurn  (lii,  1, 
§7).  Pliny  Bays  of  it:  "exeurrit  de- 
lude in  altuui  tiuiU>  como  promoD- 
iortam,  i|iiod  tiHc|iii  Arbibrum  appt  Uu- 
verti,  ulii  MajP^um,  muUi  Oliyipoiietisc, 
ab  opp'tdo,  torras^  niaria,  cu^hiin  dii»- 
criiuiuatifl^'  <iv.  21,  §  113),  No  doitbl 
can  t'xist  as  to  tho  promontory  of  whioli 
he  meani  to  t«piak^  from  the  laat  name 
applied  to  it  as  well  aa  Ctuib  hk  pladng 
it  south  of  the  Duriun  (Douro)*  But 
it  Heozuj}  alniost  cerLain  that  he  lia^ 
erroiieoaely  applied  to  it  what  Artumi* 
donia  said  of  the  Artabruii  PromoDtury 


(Cape  FiniBtorre,  the  Nerinm  of  8trabo, 
to  which  Pliny  in  CDtiimon  with  MeU 
gives  the  name  of  Cdtieum).  The 
worda  which  follow:  **  Illo  fiiuttir 
Hispanl«e  httus  et  a  CLrcuitu  ejus  inriplt 
froTLB :  Beptentrio  hiuc  ooeanuaquo  Qal- 
Hcus,  ocoaaim  illinc  et  eoe&DUs  Atlon^ 
tioui/'  are  ceftaioly  applicable  only  to 
Cape  FiniiteiTe.  There  iB  ovidtmtly 
Borae  great  oon fusion  in  the  matter,  Hut 
in  tlie  fthieiioe  of  tho  oarlier  tiutJui- 
ritteg  it  is  imp<j«eible  to  aay  with  c<ir- 
kitnty  how  mueh  in  the  fault  of  Pliny 
ami  what  mity  be  due  to  the  Oret^ 
writers.  At  tl^e  some  time^  with  hiM 
itnpruved  means  of  information,  he 
ought  in  any  ca«o  to  ha?o  rectilied 
their  errors  and  cleared  up  the  queutioD, 
whieh  he  haa  not  done. 
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Mediterraneati,  whicli  is  on  the  whole  well  described,  tliough 
as  usual  wanting  in  clearnoss  of  arrangement.  But  hero  both 
the  names  of  the  principal  tribes,  and  of  the  large  towns  that 
had  grown  up  under  the  long  continued  Roman  rule,  were  bo 
well  known^  that  it  was  of  little  consequence  in  what  order 
they  were  mentioned.  Yet  we  miss  even  here  the  description 
of  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  coast  and  the  vast  marshes 
and  lagunes  formed  by  the  Rhone  and  other  rivers,  which 
constitute  so  remarkable  a  physical  feature  of  this  portion 
of  Gaul-  Of  the  proyince  generally  he  tells  us  that  in  its 
productions  and  culture,  as  well  as  the  einlization  and  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  become  rather  a  part  of  Italy  than  a 
province^ 

Of  the  remainder  of  Gaul,  or  the  provinces  verging  on  the 
Ocean,  he  disposes  in  a  very  summary  manner.  Aft^T  briefly 
indicating  the  division  into  three  provinces,  or  rather  into 
three  nations — the  Belgaj,  Celt*©,  and  Aquitani — in  which  he 
follows  the  divisions  marked  out  by  Cajsar  rather  than  those 
of  the  Roman  provinces  of  his  day,  though  he  appears  to 
regard  them  as  identical — he  proceeds  simply  to  enumerate 
the  "  populi,"  tribes  or  districts,  included  in  each  division. 
Of  these  he  furnishes  us  with  a  very  complete  list,  including 
all  those  mentioned  by  Ca»sar,  and  a  considerable  number 
more,  the  name^s  of  which  he  probably  derived  from  Agrippa, 
whose  personal  administration  of  Gaul  must  have  given  him  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  country.  But  beyond  this 
bare  list  of  names  Pliny  gives  us  no  information  at  all  He 
hardly  mentions  even  any  of  the  towns,  some  of  which  had 
certainly  in  his  time  attained  to  considerable  importance ;  and 
none  of  the  rivers,  except  those  which  in  hia  day,  like  the 


»  "Agromm  cialtu,  viromm  mo- 
mmqne  digimtione,  amplitu  Jinti  opum, 
nuUi  jjTovincianim  post fe rend u^  br«n- 
terque  lialin  veriiija  quaiu  provincial 
(ill  4,  §  31).  lie  deacribfs  thi;*  pro* 
vinoe  as  boimded  on  tliu  north,  anti 
Bepamtod  from  Uiq  other  prciviacca  or 


bv  1 

Jum.  It  woulil  thua  include  the  Ht*l- 
vetiBna ;  though  Pliny  himself  etiume* 
niteu  that  pf-oph^  in  ilallui  Belgictt  (if. 
17,  §  106 ',  to  whifli  th*-7  were  certainly 
ttimt'xed  fur  uduiiuijstmtivo  parix>ac8» 
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Sequana  and  Garmnna,  formed  the  bcnmdaries  of  the  pro- 
\inces,  witk  the  single  exception  of  the  Loire  (Ligeris),  which 
he  terms  "  flumen  clarum,"  ®  but  without  giving  us  any  par- 
ticulars as  to  its  origin  or  course.*  Almost  the  only  point  of  a 
strictly  geographical  character  which  he  condescends  to  notice 
is  the  projection  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretiigne,  occupied  by  the 
Oaiamii,  which  he  desc^ribes  as  running  out  into  the  Ocean,  so 
that  its  circuit  was  not  less  than  625  lioman  miles,  though  the 
breadth  of  the  neck  or  isthmus  joining  it  to  the  mainland  was 
only  125  miles.  But  even  here  the  manner  in  which  this 
stiitement  is  iutToduced  is  such  as  would  be  unintelligible, 
were  we  not  able  to  compare  it  with  other  authorities,  and 
ac(|uainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,^  It  is  strange  also 
that  he  appears  to  ajiply  the  name  of  ArmoricA,  which  *is  we 
have  seen  was  in  use  in  Cicsar*8  time  as  a  general  appellation 
for  the  nations  of  Bretagne,  to  the  Aquitanians  of  the  south- 
west,^ 

§  4,  Pliny's  account  of  Italy  is  uncjuestionably  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  work,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  affords  a  characteristic  example  of  its 
principal  defects.  He  appears  indeed  at  first  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  his  subject,  and  breaks  out  into  an  enthusiastic 
panegyric  upon  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  which 
recalls  the  welUknown  passage  in  the  Oeorgics  of  Virgil.^ 
He  apologizes  at  the  same  time  for  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  he  is  compelled  to  treat  so  attractive  a  theme,  and  to 
run  over  in  a  cursory  way  what  would  be  a  subject  for  volumeSp 
But  having  said  thisjie  lapses  at  once  into  a  mere  enumeration 
of  names,  resembling  that  which  he  has  given  us  for  Gaul  and 


•  iv.l8,§107. 

■  He  however  luontiotis  the  Ararid« 
I  gam  ftnd  Drucntiii,  ilh  tributaries  of 
thij  KboDo :  iirhich  ho  deooribes  in  oon- 
neetion  with  the  Romikn  pravinoe,  iii. 
4,  §  3:1 

*  iv.  18,  §  107.  Ho  trrraa  it  "  peiiin- 
Kuliiuj  epooUiiorem  excurreQteu  in 
Ocean um  a  fine  Oiiamiorum," 


*  "IndendPjmni&tmoDtiBcxciireTiiii 
Aquit«uiioA«  AremoricsA  liiito  iJiclA  "  Uv« 
17,  §  105}.  It  caudoaiYcly  ho  doublod 
that  he  here  uieaiis  the  same  namo 
with  the  Armnricanft  of  Ciesar,  and 
that  he  ha«  eritmeoualy  tntnsfeiTod  Ui« 
rmiiit^  to  a  dUTerent  tiart  of  GaiiL 

*  Plin.  IL  M  iii.  5,  §§  3iM2.  Com- 
pare Virgil,  Gcorfj.  u,  ia4>-176. 


I 
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8pain.  Here  agiiin,  as  might  be  expected,  be  had  excellent 
materials,  hm  description  of  Italy  being  based  (as  ho  himself 
tells  us)  iipon  the  uflicial  record  of  Augustus,  when  bo  divided 
Italy  into  eleven  "  regions" :  an  administrative  division  uf 
which  we  learn  the  particulars  only  from  Pliny,  though  it 
continued  in  use  for  official  purposes  down  to  the  timtj  of 
Constantine/  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  lists  of  the 
towns  or  communities  included  io  each  region  were  taken  from 
the  same  official  source,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as 
authentic,  except  in  so  far  as  their  names  may  Iiave  been 
disfigured  by  copyists.  But  such  a  document  was  of  course 
originally  intended  as  a  statistical,  not  a  geographical,  survey ; 
and  though  Pliny  has  so  far  departed  from  it,  as  to  describe 
the  regions  in  geographical  order,  beginmng  with  Liguria, 
and  ending  with  Venetia  and  Istria,  and  even  in  the  detailed 
enumeration  of  the  towns,  to  follow  as  far  as  p<.»s8ible  the  lines 
of  se^-coast,  he  has  hardly  attempted  to  give  anything  like  a 
real  geographical  description,  either  of  the  peninsiJa  itself,  or 
of  the  several  portions  of  it.* 

§  5.  Even  his  notice  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines — 
the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  which  dett?rniines  its  whole 
configuration,  is  so  brief  and  summary  as  to  convey  scarcely 
any  information,*  and  is  very'  far  inferior  to  the  clear  and 
chartujteristic  sketch  given  by  Strabo.     With  regard  to  the 


*  See  Marqimrdfs  Handbuch  d^r 
BUmiatchim  AUerthitmer,  vol  ill.  pari  1* 
fip,  57-t54. 

*  He  has  himself  dtaoribed  to  its  in 
ihitj  instuDctr  the  course  that  he  haa 
pursued.  **Quii  in  ro  |)ra*fftii  ijece*- 
Bimnmi'stf  auctorem  Qo?  Divuiii  Auc^ua- 
turn  Sicutufoi*,  deat^riptioneuiqut'  fil>  oo 
fiictam  Itali®  tolius  in  rigiont-B  xi  ned 
ordititi  e*\  qui  litU:»rum  tractu  liet ;  lit- 
btum  quideui  vicinitjiteti  oidiimtioue 
uiiqiie  prie]MMtem  Bt'rvtyi  uou  poese; 
ila(|ue  inieriori  in  jmxte  dlgestionem 
in  littera^  ejusdem  uoe  setrnturos,  oolo- 
tiiiiriun  ujeutkmo  aiguata  qtuui  ille  ta 
CO  prodidit  numero.'*    iii.  5*  $  i6. 

*  AfUji"  dettcribiug  the  ooitst  of  Li- 


^ritt  fjrotu  the  ViirtUi  to  the  Macra,  he 

idde ;  *'  A  tergo  uutem  supra  dk-ttirmu 
omnium  ApeiJiiiims  iuodb  li&li&i  am- 
pUeaimUtJ,  l>trpetui«  )\xgis  ab  AJpibus 
tendena  ud  8ieulum  fretimi "  (iii.  5, 
§  48).  Tlilfi  i^  literally  all  that  he  tdk 
iiB  eoQcerniDg  the  position  or  direction 
of  thia  coltbmted  ubaiu. 

He  dote  not  even  Hx  the  pf>int  whore 
the  AlpB  ended  and  the  Ajjeuninou 
begaPf  though  it  would  a^iptar  Iiiei- 
deiilally(iii.  19,  §  132)tbiit  hv  tic^r-pti'd 
the  reeejved  view»  adopted  also  by 
Btrabo,  whieh  pWcTd  the  j^Kiiiu  of 
jutictioa  at  Vada  Sabbata  (Vudo  u^tj 
Savoiia). 
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northern  proyinces  of  Italy  again,  he  has  wholly  failed  to  give 
ns  any  distinct  account  of  the  great  valley,  or  rather  plain^  of 
the  Po,  with  its  broad  extent  of  alluvial  land^  and  the  two 
mountain  chains  bounding  it  on  either  aide  like  two  great 
lines  of  rampart — a  natural  picture  which  one  would  have 
thought  no  one  looking  at  it  with  an  observant  eye  could 
have  failed  to  seize.  He  has»  however,  given  us  a  detailed 
description  of  the  river  Padua  itself,  from  its  sources  in  the 
Hons  Vesulus  (Monte  Viso),  which  he  eaUs  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Alps,'  to  its  mouths  in  the  Adriatic,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  some  interesting  particulars,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where.^ He  has  also  enumerated  correctly  its  principal 
affluents  from  lioth  sides :  and  in  another  passage  has  con- 
nected those  on  the  Alpine  side  with  the  lakes  from  which  they 
flow.^  The  importance  of  this  great  river  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view  was  indeed  enhanced  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by 
its  having  been  adopted  by  Augustus  as  the  boundary  through- 
out its  whole  course  between  the  Regions  into  which  Northern 
Italy  was  divided:  Gallia  Transpadana  and  Venetia  on  the 
north,  Liguria  and  Gallia  Cispadana  on  the  stmth. 

Of  the  Tiber  in  like  manner  he  has  given  us  a  copious 
account,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  its  special 
interest  to  an  inhabitant  of  Rome.  But  he  contents  himself 
on  the  other  hand  with  a  bare  mention  of  the  A  mo,  as  flowing 
by  Florence  * :  and  notices  in  an  equally  cursory  manner  the 
Liris  (Garigliano)  and  the  Vultumus.     In  like  manner  his 


^  **PftdD»  a  gremio  VeauU  montb 
celeiiiaimum  in  cacumett  Alptum  elati 
.  .  .  profluens/'  The  notioa  that  Ibo 
Blonte  Viao  vn\a  the  higbcat  smnmit  of 
ihe  Alps  continutid  to  be  entertiiint'd 
down  to  a  lat«?  fK^riod,  and  is  not  Mur- 
priiiiQgt  OD  account  of  the  promineEit 
position  it  aaeniiiea,  when  viewed  from 
the  pUdtiB  of  Italy.  In  like  manner 
tho  Canigon  wb«  lopg  supposed  to  be 
the  bigbeiit  Bummit  of  the  Pyreneea. 

«  iii.l5,  §118. 

•  **Adduam  LariuBj  Ticinum  Vbf- 
banns,  Mincium  BtnacuSf  OUinin  Sebi- 


nu6,  Lambnim  Eupilia**  uL  19,  6  131. 
It  appears  at  flret  strange  that  while  ho 
mentions  the  Logo  d'fseo  (Sebtniu)) 
and  even  the  little  Lago  di  Paaiano 
(EupiliiX  ^  ^UM  omitted  the  much 
more  important  Lake  of  Lugano,  but 
the  reason  donbtleae  is  that  this  1a]» 
doet  not  gire  rise  to  a  sepanit^?  river, 
its  waters  being  carried  off  by  a  short 
oourse  into  the  Lugo  Maggiore  (Ver- 
baniu). 

*  '*  Fb>rentiiii  prielluenti  Arno  appo- 
Biti.*'    Ui.  5,  §  52. 
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acoount  of  Campania,  though  usliered  in  with  a  rhetorical 
flourish  in  praise  of  its  fertility,  coEtains  in  reality  no 
description  of  the  peculiar  natiiral  conformation  of  the  pro- 
vince,  of  the  Yoleanic  phenomena  with  which  it  had  ao  long 
been  associated,  or  even  of  the  heautilul  gulf  which  had  not 
yet  been  disfigured  by  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.^ 

§  6,  Altogether  it  must  be  said  that  although  his  description 
of  Italy — if  this  term  can  be  applied  at  all  to  the  bare 
catalogue  of  names  which  he  heis  furnished  us — supplies  useful 
materials  to  the  topographer  from  the  great  number  of  such 
names  that  he  hivs  brt>ught  together,  and  from  the  certainty 
that  these  are  in  the  main  authentic,  and  correctly  assigned  to 
their  respective  Regions,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
compile  one  which  should  throw  less  light  upon  the  real 
geography  of  the  peninsula.  Nor  is  it  more  satisfactory  in  it« 
relation  to  historical  geography.  It  was  impossible  indeed  to 
ignore  altogether  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  this 
respect :  the  tribes  and  nations  that  had  piissed  away,  or  been 
replaced  by  others,  and  the  towns  that  had  figured  as  im- 
portant cities  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  but  which  had  wholly 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  But  these  changes  are 
indicated  so  concisely,  or  so  mixed  up  in  a  cimfused  miiss  with 
others,  that  they  have  seldom  any  real  historical  value.  In 
the  case  of  Latium  itself,  where  so  large  a  number  of  these 
early  towns  had  been  absorbed  by  the  increasing  greatness  of 
Rome,  he  gives  a  list  of  not  less  than  fifty-three  cities  (clara 
oppida),  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  including  places  like 
A&temii£e,  Ca*nina,  and  Corioli,  which  figure  conspicuously  in 
the  early  Roman  history,  mixed  up  with  names  utterly  un- 
known,  and  probably  derived  only  from  ancient  rituals,  like 
that  of  the  Septimontium  at  Rome.^ 


»  "  Polchemmua  ainuft.**  u  it  ib  jaistty 
tenned  by  TaciUia,  **  aniequ&m  Vesu- 
Tiofl  miUDB  ardesoetid  facieiii  loci  ver* 
leret."    (Tftc.  AnnaL  iv.  67.) 

*  iii.  5,  §70.  *•  Ita  ex  antiquo  Latio 
Liii  ix)pttlt  iuterkre   sine    veitigiia." 


Thie  la«t  expreudon  ia  no  doabi  not 
intended  to  imply  that  there  were  wi 
ruim  leftv  hirt  mnne  of  the  eltei  eatmuK 
rated  cotiM  hardly  bnvo  been  tulniiA- 
bited  ttj  l^Utiy'd  ttmo. 
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At  the  same  time  he  accepta  without  hesitation  the  assertion 
of  an  author  named  Licitiiiis  Mucianus — a  contemporary  of  his 
own — that  there  had  once  been  twenty-four  other  towns  on  the 
site  then  occupied  by  the  Pontine  Marshes  ^ :  as  well  as  the 
not  less  astounding  conclusion  that  because  Theophrastus  still 
described  the  insulated  promontory  of  Circeii  (Monte  Circello) 
as  an  island,  and  stated  its  dimensions,  tJierefore  the  whole  of 
the  intervening^  space  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  mainland 
had  been  "  add**d  to  Italy "  sin(!e  the  year  in  which  that 
author  wrote  *  (u-O.  440).  Uncritical  as  this  conclusion  would 
have  been,  had  Theophrastus  really  made  the  statement,  it 
Ix^comes  ten  times  more  so  when  we  find,  from  the  passage 
which  is  still  extant,  that  Theophrastus  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  correctly  described  **the  Circeium**  as  a  lofty  pro- 
montory, which  was  said  by  the  inhabUanis  to  hatfe  hem  once  an 
^slatid,  but  had  become  united  to  the  mainland  by  the  allurial 
deposits  of  rivers*®  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  of 
the  strange  manner  in  which  Pliny  misconceived  or  mis- 
inteqjreted  the  authuiities  he  had  so  diligently  collected. 

§  7.  His  account  of  the  two  great  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  is  singularly  meagre.  After  stating  with  tolerable 
correctness  the  length  and  breadth  c*f  Corsica  and  its  distance 
from  the  mainland  of  Etruriu,  he  tells  us  that  it  contained 
eighteen  **  civitates" — meaning  of  course  tribes  or  communities, 
not  I'ities — and  two  colonies,  Mariana  and  Aleria,  the  one 
founded  by  Marius,  the  other  by  Sxilla.  And  this  is  all !  Not 
a  word  of  its  mountain  ranges,  so  conspicuous  to  any  one  that 
had  stiilcd  over  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  :  or  of  the  vast  forests  that 


I 


*  *'A  CirceiB  pa]u£  Pomptina  est, 
quern  locum  xxtv  urbium  fniBAG 
MuoisDiu  ter  coosal  prodidit,"  ni.  5, 
$  50.  Borne  MB8.  ha?e  xxxili*  It  is 
difficult  to  understnnd  what  lutBCOncep- 
tion  etmld  have  givi'ti  nne  to  thisatnuige 
etatemeitt,  qo  tnu?t^  of  whkh  in  foimd 
m  any  other  authority.  The  fftct  of 
MudbDiifl  hftving  been  three  tlmefi 
(xttiiiu]  is  ciiriuu>4ly  iiitfudiict  d,  ii«  if  it 
iiildod  to  hii^  autLority  u[jon  such  u 


point. 

*  Ibid.  §  5S,  "  TheophmBtiM 
Circoioniin  insidfl?  meiisimui 
stadia  octogiuta,  in  eo  TolimuDe' quod 
dcnpeit  NicodoTO  Athenienfiiuin  mugiB- 
tratu,  qui  fuit  Urbis  noetrni!  ooocxi» 
aimo.  Quidquid  oat  fU'g'o  tcrmntm 
prietor  dect^m  miUm  pnamura  propc 
atubittts,  udtiexom  insule  post  cnim 
imnum  uoccBsit  ItAliJo/' 

♦  Th*)ophniat  IlitL  VUxnL  v,  8,  f  3. 
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rendered  it  "shapgy  and  saviigo,"  as  it  was  fim^ihly  termed  by 
Theophrastufl  ^ ;  or  of  the  wildness  of  its  inhrtliitaiits,  resulting 
ftom  these  physieal  peculiarities.  Of  Sardinia  lie  tells  us  little 
more.  Though  his  measurements  of  its  dimensions  are  much 
more  accurate  than  those  of  Strabo,  he  gives  us  no  general  idea 
of  the  country,  and  doe^  not  even  mention  it-s  imhealthitiess,  for 
wliich  it  was  almost  proverbial  amtmg  the  Komans  in  his  time.^ 

With  Sicily  he  was  of  course  much  better  acquainted  ;  and 
here  bis  detailed  enumeration  of  the  t*->wii8  of  the  island  is  the 
moTd  interesting,  because  we  have  the  opportimity  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  lists  given  by  Cicero  in  his  Verrine  orations, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  topography  of  the  island.  But  as  usual  he 
gives  us  little  more,  and  even  his  passing  allusions  to  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  ^tna  and  the  -^olian  Islands,  which 
he  could  not  well  ignore  altogether,  are  as  meagre  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  he  ennmeratea  the  names  of  all  the  smaller 
islands  near  the  ctnists  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  many  of  them  mere 
rockSj  wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  Nor  has  this  list  even  the 
merit  of  accuracy,  for  in  two  instances  he  inserts  the  same 
island  twice  over  :  one  as  Planaria,  and  again  as  Plauasia  :  the 
other  under  tlie  two  diflerent  names  of  Osteodes  and  Ustica, 
both  of  which  unquestionably  refer  to  the  same  ishmiL* 

§  8,  It  is  unnecessary  to  fcdlow  in  detail  the  particulars  that 
he  has  left  us  concerning  the  (»ther  CiUintries  of  Europe  that 
were  in  his  time  subject  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Those  that  had 
lieen  long  reduced  under  the  usual  form  of  provincial  adminis- 
tration, as  was  the  ctise  \rith  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia,  furnishecl 
him  with  statistical  details  similar  to  thcjse  of  Gaul  and  Spain  ; 


vatray  r^y  tr^trav  9MTt7av  koI  &<rwti 


I 


ifypiotfjiiirtftf   rp    ^K^^     HUt  FlanL  V. 

§2- 

"  Thus  Mela  ienna  it  *'  feriilis  et  soli 
quaia  ocbU  meUoriB,  atqun  ut  fcscuiHla 
itA  pnne  postOenM  "  {\l  7*  $  123)  and 
Martial  useB  itB  name  as  tbo  very  type 
of  li  doadly  climiite  (*'  in  medio  Tibure 
Sardinia  ett/'  Fpujr.  iw  60)  Tacitus 
idflo  tells  ttB  that  a  number  of  pereoits 


accused  of  Egyptian  and  Jewish  ffuper* 
stitions  were  transported  to  the  island, 
where  if  tiiey  pt-rished  from  thn  climate 
It  wonld  be  littl*?  loss  (/^si  ob  ^rravtta- 
tem  c«li  interisscnt,  rile  damnnm/* 
Tac,  Ann.  li,  85).  It  was  thuji  looked 
on  as  a  kind  of  Cayenne. 

•  See  the  jirticlea  Planabia  and 
OsTBOOE»  in  Dr.  Smith's  X>»ct.  ufQtogr, 
f  ol.  11. 
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aiicl  he  has  grouped  together  the  different  tril»es  of  thege  wild 
mtnmtain  regions,  arcurding  to  their  division  into  *' eonventus  *' 
for  ariministrative  purposes.  This  affords  us  at  least  some 
apprrwit'h  towards  a  gtMigrapliienl  arrangement ;  but  very  few  of 
the  **  populi  "  thus  ennuierated  ean  be  identified.  His  geogra- 
phiad  knowledge  of  these  provinces,  as  weU  as  those  extending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube —Ehaetia,  Vindelicia,  Norieuin, 
and  Panufjnia — was  however  decidedly  in  advance  of  that 
possessed  by  fmj  of  the  Greek  wxiters :  he  was  well  informed 
€t>nei*ming  the  tributiirit  s  of  the  Danube — the  Save,  the  Dmve, 
and  the  Ctdapis  (Knlpa)»  w  hich  joined  the  Save  at  Siscia ;  * 
and  he  justly  eensnres  the  \\Titer8  who  had  represented  an  arm 
of  the  Danube  as  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  and  giving  name  to 
the  peninsula  of  Istriii.'  Mcesia  on  the  contrary,  whieh  had 
l^een  hitely  iucorpt crated  in  the  Ronnui  Empire,  he  disp<ises  of 
in  a  very  summary  manner :  and  with  Daeia  and  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Dannbe  which  had  not  yet  l>een  brought  under 
Bubjection,  his  acqnaiiitance  wtis  so  imperfect  that  he  hardly 
mentions  them  at  alL^ 

§  9.  There  is  hardly  any  portion  of  his  work,  which  more 
strongly  exemplifies  all  the  defects  of  Pliny's  method,  and  his 
utter  want  of  conception  of  the  tiL^k  he  had  undertaken  as  a 
geographer,  than  his  deacriptiou  of  Greece — ^a  country  on 
whieh,  as  be  himself  tells  lis,  he  dwells  at  considerable  length, 
on  account  of  its  ancient  fame  and  literary  celebrity.  Hence 
he  could  not  have  wanted  for  good  materials  had  he  chosen  to 
avail  himself  of  them.  But  as  usual  he  aflVmls  us  no  reial 
description  of  the  country,  either  goographieal  or  physical,  and 
presents  us  with  nothing  but  a  confused  assemblage  of  names^ 


'  SiflGiAi  Btill  caUed  Siazek,  bad  beoD 
converted  iulo  a  tbrtrtea  by  AiigiL*^tufi, 
and  for  Bome  time  afterwardB  fontinued 
to  be  oue  of  the  ebief  cities  of  Panrionia. 
It  afterwjirtb  graduully  declined,  bla 
8irR>iuni,  lower  dowu  the  Dftanbo,  roae 
iutu  iucrtsigiog  iinjxirtiince, 

•  iii,  1 8,  §  1 27*  tl t^  adda  with  tinusuftl 
enjpbntifi:  "Nullus  enim  ex  Danudo 


AmnU  in  more  Hadrifitieum  effundittuf.** 
The  contmry  opinion^  as  we  have  leen, 
was  BtiU  tii^ld  by  Gomel  ins  Nopos  und 
by  Mela.  See  Chapter  XX 11 1,  p.  :457, 
*  He  does  not  appetir  to  bavu  had 
imy  knowledge  of  the  greut  river  Theuw, 
or  of  the  Carpathiau  mountidna,  the 
t\u,me  of  wbicli  uppean  for  the  fint 
time  in  Ptolemj. 
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Tendered  evon  more  confused  and  perplexing  by  the  mixture  of 
thoee  of  diflerent  ages  into  one  iindistiuguisbed  iniiss.  Wo 
have  seen  that  Strabo  impaired  the  clearness  of  his  geogra- 
phical account  of  Hellas  by  an  excess  of  arc!h£eological  lore, 
and  by  needless  discussions  on  the  connection  of  the  Homeric 
geography  with  that  of  his  own  time*  But  he  took  aire  at 
least  to  keep  the  two  distinct,  and  if  he  devoted  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  space  to  such  antiquftrian  disquisitions, 
he  did  not  omit  to  give  us  a  clear  geographical  outline  *}f  each 
province  and  district  of  Greece.  Pliny  gives  us  no  such 
outline  (beyond  the  trite  comparison  of  the  Peloponnese  to  a 
plane  leaf),  while  the  names  which  he  heaps  together  in  a  con- 
fused jumble  are  some  of  them  places  that  were  still  peopled 
and  inhabited,  some  of  them  derived  from  the  Homeric  geo- 
graphy, that  had  long  since  disappeared,  others  merely  obsolete 
or  poetical  names  for  the  same  towns  that  he  enumerated  under 
their  lat^ir  appellations.  He  had  apparently  in  this  instance 
no  official  eatalogue  ufwu  which  to  rely  with  regard  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  hence  compiled  at  random  from 
his  Greek  authorities,  with  no  intelligible  criterion  or  rule  of 
selection. 

For  the  northern  coasts  of  the  ^gean  he  presents  us  with  a 
tolenible  paraplus :  but  his  enumeration  of  the  islands  in  that 
and  the  Ionian  Sea  is  again  a  mere  dry  nomenclature,  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  stat'ements  of  the  distances  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  unaccompanied  with  any  geographical  indica- 
tions of  their  position  :  except  in  the  case  of  the  Cyelades, 
the  arrangement  of  which  in  a  kind  of  circle,  with  Delos  as 
its  centre,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  received 
points  of  geography.*  But  even  here  he  was  unable  to  adhere 
to  any  definite  or  intelligible  order,  and  has  confused  his 


*  Aooofding  to  Strabo  (i.  5,  §  2) 
thd  Cyoliide*  were  not  merely  a  g:©o- 
graphioal  dedgnation,  but  rt^prusented 
an  UDioD  for  aucrtxl  purpoees,  who  UBed 
to  send  fiocrifiuiiil  deputies  [9wttpi>vt) 
and  choral  bandu  to  Deloe.  Thefe  were 


at  first  twelve  of  them,  hut  othen  were 
Bubtjoqnently  added.  Strabo  boweror 
rejecta  the  three  inaigoificant  i^landa 
of  Prepesinthtus^  UliaruBf  und  Gyania, 
which  were  admitted  by  Artemiiloma^ 
and  thu$  reduces  the  Dumber  to  twelve. 
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ennmemtion  by  the  introduction  of  obscure  isleis  out  of  their 
place,  and  the  omission  of  others  of  more  importance  where 
they  wonld  naturally  be  looked  for.^ 

§  10.  His  accounts  of  the  Euxine  and  its  European  shores 
is  tolerably  full  and  ciremnstantial,  but  as  in  other  caaca  is 
obscured  by  the  confm^ion  arising  from  bis  mixing  up  namea 
tin  J  statements  derived  from  Herodotus  or  writers  who  followed 
bim,  with  tliose  of  later  authors  who  described  a  state  of  things 
wholly  different.  Thus  w^e  find  him  reintroducing  the  Panticapes 
as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Scythia,  which  he  describes  as  separating 
the  agricultural  Scythians  (Georgi)  from  the  nomads — a  state* 
ment  derived  from  Herodotus  and  Ephorus :  *  and  he  adds  that 
some  writers  represented  the  Pantieapes  as  a  confluent  of  the 
Borysthenes  below  Olbia,  while  those  better  informed  (diljgen- 
tiores)  called  this  confluent  the  Hypanis ;  "  so  great  was  the 
error  (he  observes)  of  those  who  placed  that  river  (the  Hypanis) 
in  Asia/'  ^  But  Stralwi  bad  correctly  pointed  out  that  there 
waa  a  river  Hypanis  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Euxine  (the 
modern  Kuban)  of  the  same  name  with  that  which  fell  into 
the  Borysthenes,*  That  any  doubt  should  exist  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  with  regard  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhoiKl  of  such  a  flourishing  commercial  city  as 
Olbiopolis,  is  utterly  impossible,  and  his  confusion  of  ideas  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  incoherent  manner  in  w^bicb  he 
has  brought  t«»gether  bis  multifarious  authorities.  In  like 
manner  he  introduces  the  rivers  Hypacyris  and  Gerrhus,  both 
of  which  are  found  in  Herodotus/  but  as  Sir.  Ilawlinson  ob* 


'  ThnA  ho  muuea  PrepeBinthiiB — a 
mere  bict  sitaated  between  Oltams  and 
ISiphnuB,  aa  if  it  lay  between  Seripbus 
itnd  Cytiinufl — niid  jumpsn  fnnn  Myco- 
nuB  to  ^jphnus,  rettintiug  afterwards 
to  Oliams,  Pams,  tintl  Nhxob. 

•  See  Chapter  VI.  p.  185. 

'  **  Quidam  Panticapfn  confliiere 
infra  Olbiam  ciim  Borystbeno  trndunt, 
diUgentioree  Hypauim,  tan  to  errore 
eorum  qui  ilium  in  Asiic  parte  {irodi- 
dere/*  iv.  13.  §  83. 

•  Strabo.  id,  2,  $  9»  p.  494. 


*  HcfTodnt.  iv.  55»  56.  Not  only  do«ft 
Pliny  intr«xlncG  th«?»e  obaoure  tiamea^ 
whieh  were  ctirtainly  uaknowii  in  bta 
day^  but  he  mentioDs  the  Hypibcyria 
twice  Qwer^  onee  under  the  name  ckf 
Pacyrid,  and  again  under  tliat  of  Hy- 
pacariii,  the  form  tlial  ia  xme<\  by  Mem 
(ii.  1,  §  4),  Bonideff  these  lie  mentioria 
also  two  rivera,  which  he  cwUb  the 
Ac4?mtiua  und  Buges,  neither  of  which 
cfln  bit*  idtn tilled.  lli«  *' lucuti  Bugeii*' 
11  apparently  Ihe  Putrid  H&sl 


I 
I 
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serves  "  defy  identification  with  any  existing  stream :"  and 
certainly  Pliny  had  no  better  means  of  identifying  them. 
This  part  of  his  work  indeed  (like  many  others)  does  not 
represent  the  geography  of  any  period  in  particular,  but  is 
a  mere  compilation  mixed  up  of  the  past  and  present,  and  of 
nanie-s  huddled  together  without  anything  like  a  clear  con- 
ception of  their  position  or  geographical  arrangement. 

This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  enumeratifni  of  the 
Scythian  tribt^s  of  the  interior,  where  we  find  the  names  of 
nations  familiar  to  the  Augustan  age,  such  as  the  Geloni  and 
Agathyrsi»  associated  with  others  like  the  Thyssagetfc  and 
Bndini,  which  were  known  only  from  Herodotus,  and  had  been 
wholly  ignored  by  Stralio  and  the  other  Greek  geographers. 
It  is  still  more  inexcusable  that  ho  not  only  includes  in  his 
list  the  fabulous  Arimaspians,  but  proceeds  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  Rhipa*an  Mountains,  and  the  region  where  the 
air  was  perpetually  filled  with  snow  falling  in  great  flakes  like 
feathers.  Beyond  this  lay  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  of 
whom  he  gives  a  similar  account  to  that  of  Mela,  both  in  all 
probability  derived  from  the  same  source.*  He  afterwards  (as 
already  mentioned)  crosses  the  Rhipjcan  mountains  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,^  and  follows  its  shores  westward  towards  Spain 
and  Gades,  Of  the  nations  in  this  part  of  Eun^pe,  and  of  the 
islands  that  adjoined  its  shores  he  admits  his  almost  entire 
ignorance,  but  collects  tc^gether  a  few  scattered  notices  from 
Greek  writers  of  an  immensely  large  island  called  by  Xenophon 
of  Lampsaeus  Baltia  and  by  Pytheas  Basilia  :^  of  another  called 


'  iv.  12,  §§S8-f»l-  He  iudeed  iutro- 
dooea  the  account  of  Urn  Hyperboreans 
with  an  expreesioii  of  douot  (ai  <!redl' 
muB) ;  hut  at  the  end  a4da  that  there 
CAD  be  Tin  doubt  of  thoir  exiiteneA  (neo 
licet  dnbitare  do  gente  eaX  on  oooouat 
of  the  fact,  attested  by  mriDV  nuthora, 
of  their  having  sent  Kftcri^  oneringe  to 

•  IT.  13,  §  94.    See  above,  p.  388. 

•  *♦  Xenophon  Lampeacenus  a  littore 
Scythftrain  tridui  navigntione  intmlam 

VOL.  11. 


ene  immensro  nrngnitudinm  Baltiam 
tradit,  eandem  Pytheas  fbfiiliani  nomi- 
nat/'  iv.  13,  §  t>5.  But  In  another 
passage  (ixxvii.  2,  §  35),  where  ho 
quotea  more  fully  the  Btalemeut  of 
P^rtheas,  he  says  that  he  called  the 
iukod  AbaluB,  while  TirrLXui  gave  it 
the  name  of  BaBilia.  So  little  can  we 
depeod  upon  the  accuracy  of  hiB 
leiurencea. 

The   imrne    of   Balda,  which   ht-re 
appears  for  tlic  Briit  time,  k  intoreeting 
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Ratmonia,  whnro  amber  was  cast  up  by  the  waves  in  spring:* 
and  others  called  Oousb  where  the  iuhabitants  lived  solely  on 
the  eggs  of  sea-birds  and  otits,  a  description  which  has  nothing 
in  it  really  marvellous,  though  it  evidently  appeared  so  to  the 
Greeks. 

§  11.  The  northern  shores  of  Germany  he  tells  us  were 
better  known ;  but  even  here  his  informatioE  was  really  very 
vagne  and  imperfect,  though  we  di^scem  some  glimmerings  of 
a  better  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Europe,  lie  mentions  the 
existence  of  a  great  bay  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Codanus 
Sinus  (a  name  we  have  already  met  with  in  Mela),  which  was 
studded  with  hirge  islands.  One  of  these,  called  Scandinavia, 
was  of  unknown  extent,  but  so  large  as  to  be  said  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  form  another  quarter  of  the  world.^  Another,  named 
Eningia,  was  supposed  to  be  of  equal  extent.  He  was  acquainted 
witli  the  tUmbrian  Promontory  and  the  manner  in  which  it  pro- 
jected far  to  the  north;  but  strangely  connects  this  with  a 
range  of  mountains  which  he  called  Scvo,  and  describes  as  not 
inferior  to  the  Khiptean  mountains,  and  &^  forming  the  great 
bay  already  referred  to.®    Of  course  such  a  range  had  no  real 


nathe  origin  of  our  modern  term  BaUio. 
But  tlio  liittor^  as  nppUcd  tuy  the  grout 
inlantJ  nortliern  tieu,  wtia  unknown  to 
the  oiKntnts, 

*  This  nunio  U  apparently  derived 
from  TimtBu* ;  but  the  whole  aooonnt 
is  very  oonfu^ed.  Tlio  island  intt^iided 
iii  in  a!l  probobility  the  same  as  that 
previoQfily  mentioned.  AJl  these 
notioea  from  the  eArliei  Greek  wrrtera 
point  to  a  oonfndion  between  two  dif- 
ferent fietft  of  tnwiitionB— brnth  derived 
from  the  amber  traders  to  tht«  Baldo ; 
the  one  roforring  to  tlie  iahmilfl  imme- 
diately adjoining  its  southern  ooaat, 
whtjrei  the  amber  wae  really  found  ;  tho 
other  couveyiufj  atune  vague  noti<.in  of 
iromensG  iglands  to  the  north,  including 
probably  the  southern  portion  of  the 
BcandiTittvifln  peninsuhu 

*  This  IB  the  lirst  mention  in  any 
ancient  writer  of  this  now  familiur 
name.  It  appearsi  indeed,  in  nome 
fulitions  of  Meltt.  but  is  a  mere  arbi* 


trary  correction  of  the  editora,  auhiti- 
tuted  for  **  Codanoviu,"  which  i«  tlie 
reading  of  the  beat  MSS*  See  Parthcy's 
edition. 

*  **Monfl  8evo  ibi  immensns  neo 
Hipieis  jugis  minor  immiinem  od  Gim* 
hrorum  uatjue  promonturium  efflcit 
fliniim,  qui  CTodanus  vfKatnr,  refertuB 
insulis,  quumm  clariaflima  est  Bcandi- 
navia,  incomperta)  miignitndiiiia,  por* 
tiooem  tantnm  ejus,  quod  notiim  cit, 
HiUevionum  ^onta  &  mooleiite  pttgia^ 
quA)  olterum  orbem  ieminiia  mm 
appelkt:  noc  minor  est  opitiiofie 
Emngitt.*'iv.  13,§9G. 

The  name  of  the  HiUevionea  ia  other- 
wi»e  niikuown,  unlws  they  are  to  he 
regarded  ua  identical  with  the  Afw^poi 
of  FUikiny.  Tluit  of  Eningia  18  »\m 
found  ill  no  other  writer;  the  con* 
jecture  tlmt  Finland  is  meant,  l»  ei- 
treuicly  far-fetched  and  improhahle. 
None  of  the  names  thuH  mentioned  can 
in  ftu't  bo  identified  with  any  approaeh 
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existence^  but  it  is  curious  that  its  meutton  by  Pliny  in  this 
passage  is  entirely  isolated,  and  nothing  corrcspondiup  to  it  is 
found  in  any  other  author,  except  8olious,  who,  as  usual,  simply 
copies  Pliny,' 

His  account  of  Germany  in  general  is  singularly  defective 
and  sc-anty :  especially  when  wo  consider  that  Pliny  had  him- 
self served  in  that  country,  and  had  written  an  elaborate  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Germans.  The  first 
nation  adjoining  8armatia  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  he 
t<^lla  us,  wore  the  Ingfevones,  under  which  general  ajipellation 
he  includes  the  Cimbri,,Teutone3  and  Chauci*  He  must  there- 
fore have  regarded  them  as  occupying  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Weser.  But  he  Uiunes 
also  the  Vindili,  whom  he  appears  to  place  in  the  north-eiist  of 
Germany;  the  Istfevones  nearer  thoKhine, and  the  nermiones 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  whom  he  assigns  the  w^ell- 
known  tribes  or  nations  of  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti  and 
Cherusci.  But  he  gives  us  no  statement  at  all  of  the  position 
or  boundaries  of  these  several  nations :  and  merely  enumerates 
by  mmie  the  great  rivers  which  flow*  into  the  Ocean — the 
Vistula,  the  Elbe  (Albis),  the  Weser  (Visurgis),  the  Ems 
(Amisius),  the  Khine  and  the  Sleuse.  With  these  he  asso- 
ciates one  obscure  name,  otherwise  unknown,  that  of  the 
GuttaluB,  which  he  apparently  places  east  of  the  Vistula,  and 
therefore  not  properly  in  Germany  at  all*    He  notices  also 


to  certamtjf  or  even  prolmbiHty,  But 
Pliny  mttfUiB  ot^rtamly  to  hav<j  had  a 
wlrong  imprt^HBion  of  tlie  exifltenoe  gf 
extetii<ive  Jandii  (which  of  course  hu 
rt'gardod  &s  iMlfimin)  in  the  uorthem 
oc«.fitL  He  elsewhere  telk  ue  (ii.  W8, 
§  246),  "  Nam  vt  a  Gormania  imint  tiKas 
iiiBDlaB  non  pridem  cognitas  compertum 
hftbc»o»**  It  U  btrnnfi^o  that  he  di>e^  not 
Boem  to  BUfipoct  their  identity  with 
those  viigui?ly  meutioiiLd  hy  eariiar 
Oroek  writers,  already  referred  to. 
Tbesowere  desert  be*)  by  Iheui  ^a  oppo- 
iile  lo  tkie  oocist  of  Seythitt,  because  all 
their  bteroonne  with  Uie  northern 
i  tutui  Uie  Euxitto  through 


that  couutry,  while  the  Roiu^iuii*  who 
hetird  of  Lhem  through  tlio  Geruiuos, 
plEioed  thetn  opjxMiite  to  tho  Bboni^a  of 
Gernmuy. 

'  S^ilin.  c.  20,  §  1. 

•  Thia  would  up|>ear  from  the  onler 
in  wbicli  he  enumerated  tbem  (iv.  13, 
».  28,  §  1(H)) :  *'  Aumea  ckri  in  Oeejiuum 
dcflutiut  GuitiiluH,  YiiitilJus  kivo  Vi«>tla, 
Albiflt**  etc.  But  S^lmul^  who  aa  usual 
eoptes  Pliny,  says :  ■*  de  io  tern  is  eju« 
(GermuQiiB)  partibus  AJba»  Gnibaiui', 
Viitlla.  aiunet}  luti^aimi  pra^ipitaiit  iu 
CUvftnum"  (8olin.  0,  20»  |  2).  Ho 
thertforo  placed  tlie  Guttidu^  between 
tho  Elbe  And  the  Vi^tulu.     It   seeuis 
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the  chain  of  islantls  extenjing  along  the  coast  of  Gcrmanjr 
between  the  mouth  of  the  liliiiie  and  the  Cimbriaii  Promontory,* 
to  one  of  which  the  name  of  Glesiiria  had  been  given  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  having  found  amber  there.* 
The  name  was  by  some  writers  extended  to  the  whole  group, 

§  12.  Still  more  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  ia  his  notice  of 
the  British  Islands.  Britain  itself,  or  Albion  as  he  considers 
it  ought  more  properly  to  be  called,  had  in  his  time  been  in 
great  part  subduedj  but  he  contents  himself  with  remarking 
that  "  in  thirty  years  the  Eoman  arms  had  not  extended  the 
knowledge  of  it  beyond  the  Caledonian  Forests/*^  and  then  gives 
its  length  and  breadth  according  to  Agrippa,  in  whose  time  it 
was  still  comparatively  unknown.  He  does  not  give  the  name 
of  a  single  people,  town,  or  river:  and  as  usual  has  no  particulars 
of  its  physical  geography,  natural  productions,  or  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants.  Of  Ireland  (Hibernia)  he  tells  us  only  that  it 
was  about  the  same  breadth  as  Britain,  but  two  hundred  miles 
shorter :  and  adds  that  the  shortest  ptissage  to  it,  from  the  land 
of  the  Silures,  was  thirty  miles.  But  while  he  thus  gives  us 
absolutely  no  particulars  as  to  the  large  and  really  important 
islands,  he  ennmt^rates  a  number  of  small  ones  which  were 
scattered  around  them^  including  the  Orcades,  the  ^modsB 
(the  HsemodaD  of  Mela),  the  Htebudes  (the  original  form  of  the 
word  which  has  been  perverted  into  the  modern  Hebrides)  * 


more  probii)>le  th»t  the  name  bad  been 
mkpmoeil  by  Pliny,  aod  reiki ly  refbired 
to  toe  Oder,  thjin  that  hi^  hud  no  notion 
of  Umt  grent  rivt^r,  and  yet  mentiuiMMi 
the  Pregel  or  imy  t>tber  obscaro  strL^am 
eoiit  of  the  Viiitnhit  with  wbioti  the 
Guttalon  has  been  identified  by  Ger- 
man isrritenu  But  it  is  str&nge  th&t 
no  definite  mention  of  the  Oder  is  found 
in  ooy  ancient  geographer :  its  idenli- 
tlotttion  with  the  Viiuluii  of  Ptolemy 
h^ing  Tery  dubious. 

*  With  thi»  import&nt  feature  of  the 
north  coast  of  Geitnany  bo  was  well 
acquainted.  •*Proiiiontorium  Cimbro- 
rum  eJtcurrens  in  maria  longe  penin- 
BUlam  effloit/'  n,  13,  g  97, 


I 


1  He  states  thfit  there  were  in  all 
twenty-tturee  of  theio  lalAiidA,  wbidi 
hod  lieou  made  known  by  the  Boffian 
anns :  amoni^  the  meet  celebrated  of 
thc«o  wtare  Burcana  (see  Chapter  XX.) 
and  Glacisaria  or  Glesearia  **  a  luccino 
iiiilitiie  appellata/'  It  is  clear  that  he 
means  to  &ay  the  iidaod  was  no  called 
by  tiie  soldiers  of  Germanieaa  because 
lliey  found  amber  there,  which  at  he 
elsewhere  tella  us  (xxj^vii  §  42)  WM 
called  by  the  Gertoaus  *^gl«e4iain '*  or 
"  gleagam  *'  i  i.e.  Glas). 
^  iv.  16,  §  102. 

*  Tho  form  Hebriiles  is  sanetloncd 
by  one  or  two  of  thu  M8S.  of  Pliny,  but 
the  form  Hebudes(orli£i}budesXwbioh  is 


I 
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and  others  which  he  enumerates  by  name  as  existing  between 
JBritam  and  Ireland^  among  which  we  find  (associated  with  Mona 
and  Monapia,  corresponding  to  Anglesea  and  the  Isle  of  Man) 
the  name  of  Vectis,  unquestionably  the  Isle  of  Wight !  *  The 
most  distant  of  all  he  tells  us  was  Thule,  his  notice  of  which 
has  been  already  cited  :  and  he  then  refers  to  the  statement  of 
Timoeus  (already  noticed)  concerning  an  island  caUed  Mictis 
from  whence  tin  was  brought/  It  is  strange  to  find  Pliny 
still  referring  to  an  author  like  Timasus,  who  wrote  more  than 
three  centuries  before,  for  an  account  of  the  British  tin  trade, 
and  either  unable  or  el^  too  careless  to  add  any  partieuhirs 
from  later  authorities.  In  common  with  most  earlier  writers  he 
connected  the  Cassiterides  with  Spain,**  and  no  mention  of  this 
celebrated  name  is  found  among  the  islands  adjoining  Britain. 


Section  3. — Geografhy  of  Ana  and  Africa. 

§  1.  riiny*8  geography  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  in  some 
respects  more  intc^resting  than  his  account  of  Europe,  It  is 
indeed  to  a  great  extent  characterijied  by  the  same  defects/ 
while  his  materials  were  on  the  whole  very  inferior.  But  it 
nevertheless  contains  considerable  additions  to  our  informa- 


fcnmd  in  nil  the  beat  <>ditionB  of  PUqt« 
and  the  M8S.  of  liiglieat  rtulhoritj,  is 
stroDglf  oonfirined  by  Ptolemy,  who 
writes  lbenamG''£^oi/Sat  ( Ptol.  ii.  %  §  1 1). 

•  The  name  of  Monapia  first  oociira 
in  Pliny,  and  must  bo  unqueationftbly 
identified  with  tiie  Isln  of  Man  ;  thougn 
the  name  of  the  latter  would  dJspoik) 
us  fit  first  to  consifJer  it  a»  repreaeritiofj 
Mona.  But  the  Mona  of  the  Romans, 
which  va«  attackecl  by  Suetonius 
Pftulintie  and  Agricolo,  waa  certainly 
Aagleseft*  Cttaari  who  plticej  it  mid- 
way between  BntBin  and  Ireland  {B.  G, 
Y.  13)  probably  confounded  the  two, 

•  See  Chapter  XV.  p.  mS. 

•  lv»  22,  a.  36,  §  119,  ♦*  Ex  advereo 
Celiiberite  ci>in[>Iuru8  aiiut  in  an  I  a)  Cafi- 


fliterideii    dict«Q   Gneda   a   fertilitate 
plumbi/* 

^  A  striking  instanct^  of  these  is 
found  in  hia  description  of  Mount 
Tanrua  (v*  27,  §§  97-ti<>).  Hero  ho  has 
evidently  taken  up  the  idea  of  Em- 
toathencfi  of  extending  thiti  name  to 
the  whole  chain  of  tnc>UDtiiitis,  or  mther 
BUccee^ion  of  chains,  which  extended 
acrofia  Aaia  from  west  to  eaiit»  from 
Lycta  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  bat  he 
has  BO  diaguiBed  and  disfigured  this 
by  his  fhetorica)  phraser  and  fur* 
fetched  turns  of  expre^iou  80  to  be 
much  more  ealeulated  to  confuae  his 
render  than  to  assist  him  in  fbnning  iv 
general  notion  of  tbepbysica]  structure 
of  Aaia* 
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tion.  For  the  pmvhices  b(>rdering  on  the  Mediterranean  he 
liad  here  again  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  Roman 
administration,  and  hence  he  posses^d  the  means  of  giving 
a  topographical  review  of  the  provinces  of  Northern  Africa 
from  Jlaurotania  to  Egypt  more  complete  and  elaborate  than 
that  of  any  former  writer.  In  regard  to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
also  he  had  ample  means  of  information:  and  though  in 
respect  to  the  latter  country  ho  wantt?d  the  advantage  pos- 
gessed  by  Strabo  of  extensive  personal  ac<"iuainiance,  and  has 
Jailed  (as  usual)  to  give  us  any  clear  general  outline  of  its 
physical  geography,  he  has,  by  the  number  of  towns  he  enume- 
rates, and  their  arrangement  under  the  diftereut  "  convontus  " 
or  juridical  divisions,  furnished  us  with  important  addi- 
tions to  our  topographical  knowledge.  In  this  respect  his 
account  of  Asia  Minor  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Greece^ 
but  it  is  disfigured  to  a  great  extent  by  the  same  accumulation 
of  obscure  names,  either  of  places  that  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared, or  that  had  never  been  more  than  poetical  or  anti- 
f|uariaii  appellntioiis  for  cities  bettor  known  under  their 
ordinary  names.  In  like  manner  his  enumeration  of  the 
islands  that  line  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  ^gean  is  a  detailed 
and  minute  list,  in  which  ho  has  sought  to  include  every  rock 
or  islet  that  bore  a  name,  without  any  distinction  as  to  their 
geographical  importan<_'e,  and  generally  without  any  clear 
indication  of  their  position.'* 

§  2.  His  account  of  Syria  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  portions  of  his  work.  While  that  country  had 
been  brought  wholly  under  the  lloman  administration  and 
was  enjoying  a  state  of  the  highest  prosiierity,  the  recent 
wars  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  Jufhea  had  attracted  the 
special  attention  ot"  the  Itumau  world  to  this  quarter,  and 
I'Liny  doubik'ss  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  excellent  materials. 


*  It  10  a  marked  in^tsiuce  of  tbo  cai^e* 
lesuncBe  with  whioh  tht.^ttL'  liHt^^  am  cxym- 
filled  that  be  not  i>aly  iuctode^  T<m«» 
a  wdl-knowu  city  on  the  uiaialacul, 


among  the  istandt:  but  Bpocially  de- 
wTilx^i*  it  tw  Buch  :  "Clam  vo^>  in  aiUf 
Tcoti  cum  oppido  ^'  (?.  31,  §  13S>, 


I 
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Hence  we  find  him  not  ouly  giving  us  a  correct,  as  well  as 
minute,  description  of  the  coast  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issiis,  but  explaining  clearly  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  two  parallel  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  with  the  rise  of  the  Orontes  between  them  :^  and  in 
like  manner  giving  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  course 
of  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  two  lakes  that  it  formed,  which  he 
calls  Gennesara  and  Asphaltites**  But  he  estimates  the 
length  of  the  latter  (the  Dead  Sea)  at  100  Roman  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  at  25,  both  dimensions  being  just  about 
double  the  reality.  He  gives  also  a  very  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  Mount  Casius  (Jebel  Okra)  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes^  which  he  asserts  to  be  so  lofty  that  the  rising  sun 
could  be  seen  from  its  summit  three  koitrB  before  it  was  visible 
from  below.*  It  was  doubtless  the  isolated  character  of  this 
mountain,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
notion  of  its  great  altitude,  while  its  proximity  to  the  cities  of 
Seleucia  and  Antioc*h  led  to  its  being  frequently  ascended.^ 
According  to  Pliny  the  ascent  by  the  winding  course  neces- 
earily  followed  occupied  nineteen  miles,  whilst  its  direci 
height  was  only  four/ 

Pliny  is  also  the  first  author  who  gives  ns  any  special  notice? 
of  Palmyra,  which  was  in  his  time  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  From  its  position  between  the  two  empires  of 
the  Eomans  and  Parthians  it  was  an  object  of  anxious  interest 
to  both  in  time  of  war,  but  had  as  yet  preserved  its  inde- 


*  T,  20»§77;  22,  §80. 
»  lb.  15,16,  §§71,72. 

*  ••  Super  earn  nionB  eodcra  quo  alius 
ooiniuu,  Cuslus,  cnjns  excelitfi  altltudo 
quartii  vi^iUa  orie litem  per  tenubnw 
«oIera  ii«pioti,  brcvi  cLrcumactu  corporis 
dittTii  inKkrnqtio  pftriter  oetendeos/* 
V.  22,  §  80.  The  aume  tluDg  la  stated 
hy  Arbtotle  of  the  Cqucmub,  a  rango 
(if  a  very  dififerent  character  (Jtfeteoro?^* 
i.  13,  §  18). 

*  Among  othcrd  it  was  thui;  aaocnded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrutn  (SpartioimB 
ViL  Uculriatti,  c.  H). 


*  "  Arabi  tiis  ad  cacumen  xa  M,  P. 
est,  altitiido  per  directum  it/*  (/,  c.) 
It  is  probable  that  he  does  not  motiii  by 
this  the  ptrjxndieular  height,  but  the 
height  Bupi^osed  to  be  meastired  in  a 
direct  lino  from  the  bttee  to  the  summit. 
The  real  elevation  of  Mount  Caaius  ia 
only  5318  feet,  while  the  hig^hest 
Bummit  (A'  the  neighbouring  Lebanon 
ttttoinH  to  more  than  10,000  feet.  Bat 
wo  h&%*e  aircotly  aiien  how  vugue  were 
the  notiima  of  ancient  writcrn  con* 
coming  the  height  of  mooBtains  iu 
general. 
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pendence,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  time  of  peace* 
He  correctly  describes  it  as  sarronnded  on  all  sides  by  a  broad 
belt  of  sandy  desert:  and  places  it  176  Boman  miles  from 
Damascus,  whicli  but  little  exceeds  the  truth.* 

§  3,  His  account  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  is  the  fullest  and  most  detailed  that  we  find  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  former  river  especially,  from  its  having 
so  long  formed  the  boundary  between  the  lloman  and  Parthian 
empires,  was  beeomo  familiar  to  all,  while  recent  wars  in 
Armenia  had  brought  the  Romtins  acquainted  with  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  near  its  source.  This  is  place*!  by  Pliny, 
on  the  authority  of  Domitius  Corbulo,  in  a  mountain  called 
Aba>  in  the  '*  pra'fectuni "  or  district  of  Caranitis,  while 
Liciuius  Blucianus,  also  a  contemporary  writer,  platted  it  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Capotes,  12  miles  above  a  town 
named  Zimara.®  The  first  statement  is  unquestionably  correct : 
the  district  of  Caranitis  being  that  ar<mnd  the  modern  Erze- 
roum  (which  was  still  called  Karin  in  the  middle  ages)  and 
the  suurces  of  the  northern  or  main  branch  of  the  £u})hnites 
lM?ing  in  fact  only  about  20  miles  N,E.  of  that  city.  But 
Pliny  has  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  two  great 
arms,  which  are  correctly  regarded  by  the  Armenian  \*Titors, 
as  combining  to  produce  the  main  stream,  a  view  adopted 
from  them  by  all  modern  geiigraphers  i  he  still,  like  Strabo 
and  other  Greek  writers,  ci>nsidered  the  northern  arm  only 
(which  still  retains  the  name  of  Frat)  as  the  true  Euphrates, 
and  regarded  the  southern  arm  (the  iVfurad  Tchai)  as  a  mere 
tiffiuent  or  tributary*  It  is  almost  certainly  this  river  which 
he  designates  under  the  name  of  Arsanias.' 

In  regard  to  the  lower  part  of  its  cooise  he  had  also  very 


»  PliB.  V.  25,  §  88.  Ho  «»>-■  of  it,  | 
<«  Patmim  urbs  nc^iiis  aitti,  divttifji  soli 
ct  iiquiB  omojuin,  YnaU)  iuiiJir|ini  ambitn  i 
iui?ntii  inehidit  jigroa^  ae  vclut  tyrrifl 
6xemtj%  a  njruin  natiirii,  priviita  unrto 
inter  duo  imfK?ria  pummu  HotnADoriim 
Parthorumqiie,  at  priimi  in  discordia 
eemper  utrinqu©  cora." 


It  did  not  pass  uodor  the  Ronuui 
yoke  till  tlie  time  of  Trajan.  Tho 
earliest  inecriptioos  are  of  the  seooiid 
century. 

•  V.  U,  §  H3. 

'  V.  24,  §  84 ;  vi.  27,  §  128.  See 
Chapter  XXII.  p.  280. 
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correct  infarmatioii,  stating  distinctly  that  the  two  rivers, 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  had  formerly  had  separate 
mouths,  with  an  interval  of  25  miles  between  them,  but  that 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  had  been  blocked  up  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  it^  waters  diverted  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, what  remained  of  them  finding  their  way  into  the 
Tigris  and  thence  into  the  sea/  A  considerable  portion  of 
them  also  was  diverted  at  a  higher  point  of  their  course,  and 
carried  by  a  canal  into  the  Tigris  beneath  the  walls  of 
8eleucia.  This  must  have  nearly  coincided  with  that  still 
known  as  the  Nahr  el  Maleha,  or  royal  canal. 

The  Tigris  he  describes,  in  accordance  with  the  re(*eived 
&ble,  as  rising  in  Armenia,  not  far  from  the  Euphrates, 
flowing  through  two  lakes,  which  he  chills  Arethusa  and 
Thospitis,*  and  successively  passing  through  two  underground 
channels,  until  it  finally  emerges,  so  near  the  river  Arsanias 
that  their  waters  became  commingled  in  times  of  inundation. 
This  tradition  would  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  branch 
of  the  river  that  has  its  rise  near  Bitlis.  But  the  notions 
of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  are 
very  confused,  and  those  of  Pliny  are  certainly  no  clearer 
than  the  others.^  In  describing  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  notice  its  two  important 
tributaries,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  known  to  the  Greek 
writers  as  Zabatus  or  Lycus, 


•  T.  26,  §  90  ;  vi.  27,  §  130.  *'  Inter 
dtiorum  amntum  ostia  xxv  M.  P.  fuere, 
nut  ut  lUii  trtuiunt  vii  M.  iilro(|i]e 
nadgabiU.  Sed  longo  ttimfiore  En* 
phr&tcn  pr»cliiBore  Ort^heni  ct  uulcolm 
agioA  rigimtes,  necs  nim  per  TigriQi 
deferfcur  in  mAre." 

The  Orcheni  wero  ono  of  tlie  tribes 
of  the  ChaJdiBdm,  culebmtiid  for  their 
sldU  in  astronomy  (Strab,  xvi,  p.  739  ; 
Plin.  L  c.  §  123) ;  probably  Ibey  were 
akiUed  aluo  in  engineering^,  and  beuce 
began  the  process  of  diverting  tiie 
wmn  of  the  Euphrates  for  purposes 
of  irfigfttion, 

•  of  theee,  there  can  bo  nn  doubt 
that  the  lake  Thospitis  is  the  mme 


with  the  Thopitifl  of  Stmbo  (xi.  p.  529), 
which  is  certainly  tho  great  Lake  of 
Van  I  but  it  ia  tmposaible  to  conji»oture 
wliat  iJi  the  liike  to  wliich  ho  has  givea 
the  purely  Greek  name  of  Arethnsa, 
Tho  story  of  the  paseage  of  the  Tigris 
through  thege  Inlces  (ot  eonr»?  without 
mixiug  its  waters  with  them)  is  duubt- 
le^  a  mere  iction«  but  tho  lakes  them- 
selves must  prubobly  have  hod  &  real 
existenoe ;  unless  ilxe  two  names  refer 
to  one  and  the  same  lake,  which  is  not 
iinpoflffibLe.  Strabo,  as  we  have  seen, 
wmle  telling  the  ^ame  story,  mcntiuna 
only  oi»«t  lake.  (See  Chapter  XXII. 
p.  289.) 
*  See  Note  A,  p.  43d. 
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§  4.  With  ArBienia  and  the  neighlx^irritif]^  provinces  Pliny' 
c'X)iisidered  himst'lf  m  bc^tter  acquainted  than  any  uf  his  pre- 
decessors, and  h<)astg  of  the  superior  means  of  information  that 
he  deri%x^d  in  regard  to  tliem  from  the  c^impaigns  of  Domitius 
Corbuio  and  other  ii.omun  generals.^  Bot  there  is  unfortunately 
Httle  evidence  of  the  supjKJsed  superi^nity  displayed  in  hia 
work.  His  description  of  Armenia  itself  is  very  concise  and 
summary,  and  he  does  not  even  notice  in  this  place  the  lakes 
which  form  bo  important  a  fe^xture  in  its  physical  geogniphy, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  fully  aware.  But  his 
ideas  cenceming  the  nations  to  the  north  of  it,  the  Albanians 
and  Il.K?ritms,  which  he  describes  as  extending  to  the  fix>t  of  the 
Cauciisus,  were  tolerably  clear  and  distinct;  and  even  his 
names  for  the  wild  tribes  of  that  mountain  range  seem  to  be 
derived  fix»m  good  authority,  as  we  recognize  among  them  that 
of  tiie  Snani,  which  still  gives  name  to  the  valley  of  Suanetia,^ 
He  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  remarkable  pass  of 
Dariel,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Caucasian  Gates 
(Porta^  CauciisitB),  and  takes  credit  to  himself  for  pointing  out 
the  error  committed  by  many  \\Titers,  who  confounded  them 
with  the  Caspian  Gates,  which  Ikitc  so  important  a  jmrt.  in  the 
works  of  Greek  geographers.*  But  if  this  error  wi^  really  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  Pliny,  it  was  introduced  by  the  Bomana 
who  had  been  engaged  in  wars  in  these  eomi trices,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  Stmbo  was  already  nell  aticpiainted  with  the  iiass 
through  the  Caucasus,  though  he  did  not  give  to  it  the  nainf 
of  the  Caiictu«^ian  Gates,* 

Of  the  countries  beyond  the  Caucasus  towards  the  north 


'  vi*  8,  §  23.  See  above,  Cbfipter 
XXIU.  p.  346. 

»  Ti.  4.§  14:  ii,  §30.  In  llie  former 
[in^age  m  correctly  describes  tlie  rivrir 
Coboii  as  flowing  from  the  Caiicastifl 
tljrciugli  Uie  Suani  into  Ili6  land  of  tho 
CiflchJana.  Thi«  i**  ck^arly  the  river 
tiow  known  o^  tho  Iiigrur. 

It  is  A  striking  instanw  bow  often 
okwQ  reBenibUtice^  vf  niiinu  niity  bo 
moraly  EbocideDtulf  wbou  not  BUpixirttjd 


by  other  ovidencie,  that  while  the  i 
of  BuiiTietia  43oeur8  in  the  Caueaxua,  that 
of  the  Siiantt^38  10  found  in  Uki  litit  of 
tlio  A! pirn  tribea  given  by  PUny  tr<im 
tho  monument  of  Angasttifl  (I'Un* 
H.  N.  iii.  20,  §  1^7). 

*  **Ab  M«    Bunt    Pnrtaj  Caucotfia 
mugna  tnoKi  tnuUiB  Cit^piu:)  diotos/* 
11,  §30. 

»  See  Glmpior  XXth  p.  281. 
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Pliny  had  evidently  nothing  but  the  vaguest  idea,  and  in 
regard  to  the  Caspism  Sea  he  still  adhered  ta  the  erroneous 
notion  of  its  being  a  more  inlet  of  the  northern  ocean,  as  the 
Peraian  Gulf  wjta  from  the  south,  though  communieating  with 
it  only  by  a  long  and  narrow  strait.^  In  regard  to  it-s  dimen- 
sions and  extent  he  ioUows  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidonis,  adding,  however,  a  statement  from  Agrippa, 
which  is  not  very  intelligilile.  But  his  description  of  this 
sea,  and  still  more  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  it,  is  very  super- 
ficial and  confused,  and  he  certiiinly  appears  to  have  hiwl  no 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject*  All  this  pirt  of  his  work  is  ini- 
nieastmibly  inferior  to  the  description  of  the  same  countries 
given  by  Strabo:  even  the  great  river  Oxus  obtains  only  a 
jxassing  notice,  mth  no  indication  of  its  imp<.irtance  or  general 
course,  and  the  additional  statement  that  it  tm)k  its  rise  in  a 
hike  also  aiUed  Oxus  was  probably  a  mere  conjecture.'  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  interesting  notice 
which  he  hiis  preserved  to  ns  frcDm  Varro^  of  the  course  taken  in 
the  time  of  Piimpey  by  the  overhiud  trade  from  India  t^i  the 
Caspian.  The  merchandise  conveyed  by  this  route  passed  in 
seven  days  from  India  (Cabid  ?)  into  Baetria,  to  the  river 
Icarus,  which  flowed  into  the  Oxus,  and  was  carried  down  that 
river  into  the  Caspian,  from  whence  it  passed  up  the  Cyrus, 
and  thence  by  overland  transport  of  only  five  days  into  the 
Phasis,  and  so  into  the  Euxine.'*  But  of  the  overland  trade  from 


•  "  Iirumjiit  ftotem  arc  lis  faucibua  et 
in  longiUniiuL'iu  Bpationie/'  vi.  VS,  §  3S. 
Hi«  kiiowliidgo  on  iliin  «u6jcct  waa 
thereforo  not  in  fid?ance  of  tliat  of 
Mela. 

'  It  is  truo  that  tlie  Oxus  actually 
doca  t/ike  itti  riae  in  tlio  lake  c^lIIi^ 
8ir-i-Kol»  on  the  contml  pluteau  of  the 
Pumir  (W'fKKl'a  Journey  to  Ow  Sfturce  of 
If^,  **'  ■'  ':':<^»  'nit  it  18 uiiMt  unlikely 
ill  liftve  any  real  infor- 

niu  :  this*  teohuleti  little 

KiuuiUaiu  ixike,  while  hiA  knowledge  on 
ttU  other  {>ointti  wii«  no  vury  meugre. 
It  wikB  a  coimnoii  practice  with  ancient 
geographers  to  Q*nime  the  exiaU^uee  of 
a  lake  lu  the  tK>uroe  of  a  rivfr^  of  w  hi  eh 


thej  liud  no  rofd  knowledge* 

With  regard  to  the  laxartee  lie 
refers  to  &  certain  Demndumas,  as  his 
principal  authority  fur  (hL^se  rt'j;ion» 
(**  traufleeudit  eum  amnom  Dou»*>ilunins, 
Seietici  et  AntiocM  regurn  dux,  *iuem 
nuiximo  Bequimur  in  iia/'  vi,  Iti,  §  49), 
but  nothing  further  ia  known  of  euch 
an  author. 

'  vi,  17,  I  52.  The  river  Icarufl  u 
olherwiiije  nuktiown,  and  iho  name  pro* 
bflbly  corrupt.  But  llie  river  me«uit 
mu»t  be  one  of  tlie  Mlri^aniM  which  tlow 
northwarda  from  the  Hindoi»-Koo8h 
through  Badakahun,  ^KThaps  the  Bur- 
khund,  or  river  of  Kooudooz. 
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Bftctria  to  China,  which  had  attained  sueh  an  important  charac- 
ter in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  even  in  that  of  Marinus  of 
Tyre,  no  trace  is  found  in  Pliny. 

The  only  exception  to  the  imperfect  and  perfunctory  charac- 
ter of  his  accQimt  of  this  part  of  Asia  is  in  regard  to  the  little 
isolated  district  of  Margiana  (Merv),  of  which  he  gives  a  some- 
what full  and  characteristic  description,  extolling  its  fertility 
and  especially  its  abnndtmce  of  vines,  which  is  also  noted  by 
Strabo.  It  had  attracted  attention  among  the  Eomans  from  ita 
being  the  place  to  which  the  Parthian  king  Orodes  had  trans- 
ported the  Boman  captives  tiiken  after  the  defeat  of  Crassiis.'* 

§  5.  Of  the  extensive  provinces,  which  were  comprise*!  within 
the  Parthian  Empire,  as  they  had  formerly  been  in  that  of  the 
Persians,  including  the  whole  of  the  vast  table-land  of  Iran  and 
the  adjoining  regions,  Pliny  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
beyond  what  he  derived  from  the  Greek  writers  whom  we  have 
alrcjidy  considered.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  made  great  use  of  the  work  of  Isidorus 
of  Charax,  who  from  the  situation  of  his  birthplace,  was  likely 
to  have  had  good  meaTis  of  information,  while  he  is  said  t*^  have 
wTitten  a  work  expressly  devoted  to  the  geography  of  Parthia,^ 
We  tire  indebted  to  Pliny  indeed  for  the  statement  that  Parthia 
inclnded  eighteen  subordinate  **  kingdoms  " — a  title  which 
they  seem  to  have  employed  as  equivalent  to  what  the  Persians 
had  termed  satrapies  f  but  unfortimately  he  does  not  enume- 
rate them,  contenting  himself  with  stating  that  eleven  of  tliem 
w^ere  called  the  "uj^per*'  provinces,  occupying  the  northern 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  seven  the  "  lower,"^ 

Of  the  original  home  of  the  Parthians — the  district  of  Par- 


•  Plm.  vi.  16,  §  47. 

»  Bee  Chiipter  XX.  p.  US,  Tho 
iinu8Hril!y  circumstatitial  account  given 
by  Pliny  of  the  position  and  biitory  of 
Chiimi  (vi.  27,  §§  12S-130X  a  city  ; 
which  1JI  Dot  mentioned  by  any  earlier 
writor,  muBt  undouhteiUy  have  b€M?n 
derivctl  fTom  the  aatno  authority.  It 
ajtfM'ars  to  h»v«  been  in  hii»  time  an 
iinporUint  place  of  trade. 


*  Hence  ifM  donbtleaa  derived  the 
pTOud  title  a^umod  by  Ujo  Purtliian 
monarcha  on  their  coina  of  '♦  King;  nf 
Kinga  '*  {^tttriKfhs  3a<riAf«r).  The  real 
designation  of  theao  viceroy  a  appt'ars  tr> 
have  hean  Vitaxa>  or  Bistaxie,  a  native 
t&mi  which  la  nreat'rvt'd  to  ns  by  Am- 
mianus  Bfarcet linns  (ixiii.  6,  |  li)  and 
HGuycbiuB  (v,  BltrraQ. 

*  vi.25,§  112. 
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thia  Proper — he  has  given  a  brief,  but  very  correct,  account  ;* 
describing  it  as  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain 
chain  which  borders  all  these  provinces  on  the  north,  and  was 
TOgarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus,  con* 
necting  that  range  with  the  Paropamisus  or  Hindoo  Koosh  to 
the  east.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arians,  on  the 
south  by  Carmania  and  the  Ariani(?),  on  the  west  by  the 
Medes,  called  Pratitro,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Hyrcanians ; 
but  he  adds  that  it  was  surrounded  on  all  aides  by  deserts, 
which  is  an  exaggeration,  though  on  the  north  and  south  it 
certainly  adjoined  the  great  deserts,  of  Kharesm  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  Central  Iran  on  the  other, 

§  6\  Of  the  other  provinces  of  Upper  Asia  in  general  Pliny's 
account  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  add  anything  to  our  knowledge.  Even  of  such  well-known 
countries  as  Persia  (Proper)  and  Media,  his  notices  are  at  once 
brief  and  confused ;  while  his  statement  that  Ecbatana — the 
celebrated  capital  of  Media — \vb,s  founded  by  king  8eleucus,*  is 
a  strong  instance  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  ui>un  such 
notices  in  his  work,  and  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  adopting 
them  where  we  have  not  the  means  of  correcting  them  from 
other  sources.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  his  assertion  in 
another  place,  that  Susa  was  founded  by  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes ;  a  statement  which  may  probably  be  correct  with 
regard  to  the  royal  palace  there,  but,  as  we  learn  from  recent 
researches,  the  city  itself  is  of  much  greater  antiquity*** 

His  enumeration  of  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthian  Empire  is,  as  usual,  a  mere  collection  of  names  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  description,  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  strung  together  without  discrimination,  or  any 


*  Ibid.  §  113, 

•  **  Ecbataaa  caput  Modiro  SoIetiouB 
rex  condidit,  *  vi,  14^  §  43.  Hia  etate- 
coent  in  aDother  paissago  (ib.  26,  §  Ui^) 
that  it  was  a  city  of  tlici  Magi,  which 
was  transferred  by  DartUB  to  tbe  oioun- 
Udm  (Horum  [Magoruro]  Ecbatiuia 
oppidum  trun^liitum  ah  Dario  rege  ad 


moDteaX  would  icem  to  refer  io 
other  place  of  the  name  eonnocted  with 
Persia  proper ;  but  the  whole  paMage 
Iti  ito  coiifusexl  that  no  reliance  can  be 
safely  placed  on  it. 

'^  8co  Luftutt'a  Chaidma  amiSmiafiaf 
oh.  2a 
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attempt  at  geograpliiciil  arrangement.  With  regard  to  tho 
unknown  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  his  account  almost  precisely 
agrees  with  that  of  Mela,  and  is  evidently  derired  from  the 
same  source.^  But  in  respect  to  the  Seres,  whom  he  places,  in 
common  with  the  earlier  geographer,  on  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
between  a  promontory  called  Tabis  ^  and  the  confines  of  India,  he 
furnishes  us  with  some  further  particulars, and  not  only  notices 
their  production  of  silk,  which  he  describes,  like  Virgil,  as 
mnihed  oft'  the  leaves  of  trees,*  but  he  menticms  several  rivers 
and  other  geographical  names  in  connection  with  their  country, 
which  show  a  certtiin  dawning  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  it/ 
He  places  also  in  this  part  of  Asia  a  people  called  the  Attacori, 
whom  he  describes  as  resembling  the  Hyj^erboreans  in  the 
excellence  of  their  climate,  and  having  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  treatise  by  a  Greek  writer  ntimed  Amometus, 
similar  to  that  of  Hecataeus  concerning  the  Hyperboreans, 
Both  races  were  evidently  equally  fabulous.^ 

§  7-  riiny  now  proceeds  to  the  description  of   India,   a 
country  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  within  his  own  time  been 


»  vl.  17,  §  sa 

*  Thii   pfotnoniory,  meniioiied    hy 

Melft  oko  under  tho  Bame  nnmCf  is 
AlnuMt  oertaitily  the  name  vi'Wh  the 
Tamaroa  of  £iiiitociihene8  and  8tmbo, 
Iho  mppOBcd  ettfitem  terminiilion  of  tlio 
ebain  of  Taonis,  irhich  hjul  no  naal 
existence. 

•  "Serea  lanioio  silTamm  nobiles, 
perfumn  aqua  depoctoates  frondium 
cauitienit  undn  p  inmuBfemmbTiostriB 
labor,  redontieudi  fila  mrstisque  i«x- 
eiidi."  vi  17.  §  54.  Fmm  this  passa^ 
it  appears  thkct  notwitliBtandmg  liii 
prcteiiiiioQa  an  a  uatamUttt  he  was  not 
at  ftU  in  advance  of  Virgil  aa  tn  the 
Diituro  of  ailk  and  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining it*  See  tilt*  pastefif^o  already 
<|uritod  in  Chnpti  r  XX.  p.  lOU  {Gnm}. 
ii.  121).  It  nppniris  thnt  tin?  Uumans  in 
tiie  Uiiio  of  riiiiv  ojily  vaJn&l  ailk  tix- 
ture«  of  n  very  thin  gauze-like  charac- 
ter; and  henoe  wh^n  they  rooeired  them 
from  China  took  the  iruuble  of  unravel- 
ling them  and  wo^iving  them  a*;ain  into 


a  kind  of  gauste.  That  thia  i^  tho 
sense  of  the  words  above  cited  (which 
indeed  can  scarcely  admit  of  any  other) 
Is  fully  proved  by  thonie  that  follow: 
*'  Tarn  multiplici  opere^  tarn  loiigint4ur» 
or1x3  petitur^  iit  in  publiiN)  matriina 
tranilnceat.*'  The  *' Hericae  veate«" 
were  evidently  regarded  by  tliem  us  a 
kind  of  improvement  on  tho  Coan  tex- 
tures, of  which  Horace  makeji  almciii 
exactly  the  amne  remark  {Saiir.  L  % 
a.  lOL    See  also  Benecfti  <ie  iien£/ii3;  7, 

In  another  poB^age  (xxxir.  14, 
§  H5)  he  speaks  of  the  St^rc^s  as  send* 
ing  fun<  and  iron,  in  luldition  to  their 
silk  dresaea.  Tho  latter  hi^  considers 
as  superior  to  all  other  iron  in  quality. 

^  None  of  tlie^  namea  in  otherwise 
mentioned  or  can  be  identified.  Indeed 
in  Xhii  total  nii«oon*.'c*ption  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  all  tbiB  part  of  Ajfia  which 
prevailed  in  tlio  time  of  Pliny,  the 
ut tempt  to  do  »o  would  be  nbmud. 

»  vi.  17,  f  55* 
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very  miioh  opr^ned  out  by  tho  extension  of  tho  Roman  com- 
merce, and  eoncerning  which  he  really  posaessed  import^it 
additional  information.  No  other  part  of  his  work  indeed 
displays  so  much  advance  npon  the  knowledge  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Yet  even  here  he  begins  with  a  stiitoment  of  its 
geographic-td  position  and  dimensions  whieh  he  derives  from 
Eratosthenes/  and  his  account  of  the  northern  portions  of  India, 
and  the  interior  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  is  taken  wholly 
from  w^riters  of  tb*i  time  of  Alexander  or  that  of  bis  successors. 
His  detailed  statement  of  the  distances  from  the  Indus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  has  been  already  examined;*  and  with 
all  its  imperfections  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  it  dates  also  from  the  same  period. 

With  regard  to  the  Ganges  itself,  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
infonnation  is  in  soma  respects  far  less  precise  and  definite  than 
that  of  Strabo,  as  that  writer  was  well  ac^quainted  with  its 
sources  in  the  Emodi  Montes,  while  Pliny  tells  us  that  some 
regarded  its  sources  as  unknown,  like  those  of  the  Nile  :  others 
said  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  Scythian  moimtains — an 
extremely  vague  designation.  Ho  quotes  also  another  account 
of  its  source,  as  breaking  out  at  once  in  a  violent  cascade  with 
a  loud  noise,  and  graduaOy  lapsing  down  ijito  a  gentle  and 
placid  stream,  but  without  any  indication  of  the  geograjihieal 
site  to  which  this  was  referred.'^  Ho  adds,  that  it  received  as 
tributaries  nineteen  other  rivers,  among  which  he  notices  as 
navigable  the  lomanes,  the  Prinas,  the  Cainas,  the  Condochates, 
Erannoboas,  the  Gosoagus,  and  the  Sonus.  Here  we  moot 
with  another  instance  of  the  confusion  so  common  in  Pliny, 
the  Erannoboas  and  the  Sonus  being,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
only  two  names  for  the  same  river. ^ 

Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  PUny  gives  various  particulars 


•  if,  N,  vi.  17,  §  57.  Wittj  this 
stAtcmctit  Pliny  coiuptres  that  given 
by  Agrippii,  who  undoubtedly  had  no 
additional  niLuus  of  information. 

*  Bee  Cbapler  XIV.  p.  557. 

•  vi,  18.  5  65. 

*  See  Chajyter  XIY.  p.  559,  note.    It 


may  be  obsc^rved  that  Pliny  himaclf,  a 
little  further  ou  (§  G9),  apt'akfl  of  tho 
lomanea  (JuiiiDa)  as  tlowin;^  into  the 
Gangea  **m»r  PiililNjllmiH/'  hut  this 
refers  to  the  namo  of  the  people — the 
same  who  were  more  ecimuionly  called 
PraaiaaA — not  to  the  city. 
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conpoming  the  different  nations  of  Northern  India,  their  habits 
and  customs,  and  the  forces  that  their  kings  conld  severally 
bring  into  the  field,  especially  the  number  of  their  elephants. 
Those  iqwn  whom  he  especially  dilates  are  the  Calingae,  who 
were  the  natiim  nearest  to  tlio  mouth  of  the  Ganges/  and 
apparently  held  the  coast  from  thence  as  far  as  a  city  named 
Danrlaguda,  situated,  as  he  tells  us,  625  Eoman  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  They  appear  to  have  occupied  Bengal 
and  Orisaa,  where  a  trace  of  the  name  still  survives  in  Calin- 
gapatam.  But  he  still  S|)eafc3  of  the  Prasians,  whose  capital  was 
Palihothrii,  as  the  most  powerful  i)eople  of  India.^ 

His  account  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  is  far  less  clear 
and  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  Greek  geographers,  and  he 
substitutes  for  the  Hydraotes  a  river  called  Cantaba  or  Cantabra, 
a  name  otherwise  totally  unknown*  The  Indus  itself  he 
describes  as  flow^ing  for  1250  miles,®  and  receiving  nineteen 
tributaries,  though  it^n  waters  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
modest  limits  of  50  stadia  in  breadtli.  Among  the  mountain 
trilies  of  the  interior,  of  w*hoae  names  he  gives  a  long  list, 
accompanied  with  some  jmrticulars,  but  for  the  most  part  very 
confused  and  uncertaiji,  we  may  notice  the  Dardae,  whose 
territory  (he  tells  us)  produced  the  greatest  abmidance  of 
gold  :  ^  these  are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Derdce  of  Megas- 
thenes,  in  whose  coimtry  the  author  placed  the  famous  gold- 
digging  ants  t  a  fable  elsewhere  related  by  Pliny  in  ii 
circumstantial  manner,  but  without  naming  his  authority.'* 

His  idea  of  the  genenil  conformation  of  India,  so  far  as  it  is 
pofisible    to  gather  it  from   his  expressions,  did   not  differ 


T  vL  18,  §  65. 

"  Ibid.  §  68. 

>  vi.  20,  §  72.  This  is  a  modemte 
eatinmte^  aod  was  tbo  lowest  given  by 
the  authors  he  coimulted  (porcisBimis 
auctoribiu).  Yet  he  himself  fku where 
de.Hcribi'B  Alexander  an  <n3cupying  more 
th:m  Jivt^  numthe  in  his  descending 
voyage,  though  he  uever  ai^lvanood  Uag 
than  600  niadm  in  a  day  !  (vi.  17,  §  60). 
8ee  Chapter  Xll.  no\&  K  k,  p.  508. 
Thia  ii  u  strildtig  ini^tauce  of  the  cam- 


lesB  manner  iu  which  Pliny  repeftta 
two  etitirely  conti'atlictory  atatomeiila 
witliout  uppmritig  to  ootioe  tho  diaor^* 
ponoy. 

*  "  Ferti]i«aimi  BUnt  aitti  DflfcfdA,** 
vi.  lOj  §  67.  It  hna  been  alrrady 
pointed  out  thut  the  name  is  retained 
to  thb  dav  by  the  Thada  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tibet 

"  PliD.  xl  3],  §  Ul.  See  Ghaptei 
XIV.  p,  5G6. 
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materially  from  that  of  Eratosthenes  and  Stiabo.  He  supposed 
the  east  coast  to  follow  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south,  from 
the  point  where  Mount  Imaus — as  he  terms  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  great  mountain  chain  that  bounded  India  on 
the  north' — ^abutted  on  the  ocean,  to  the  angle  of  the  continent, 
where  it  turned  abruptly  westward,  so  as  to  face  the  southern, 
or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  it  is  singular  that 
we  do  not  find  him  attempting  to  apply  to  the  general  idea 
thus  formed  any  of  the  later  information  that  he  had  derived 
from  the  recent  commercial  voyages  to  India,  which  he 
describes  separately,  and  without  attempting  to  connect  the 
particular  details  thence  derived  with  the  general  geography 
of  the  peninsula.  Still  the  account  which  he  gives  us  of  the 
trade  with  India  as  practised  in  his  days,  the  course  pursued, 
and  the  ports  frequented,  is  in  itself  very  important  and 
interesting,  and  will  be  found  to  agree  well  with  the  much 
fuller  information  furnished  us  at  a  period  very  little  later  by 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 

§  8.  After  giving  a  pretty  full,  but  very  confused  and 
nnsatisfactory,  report  of  the  voyage  of  Onesicritus  from  India 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  narrative  that  has  been  already 
examined,^  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  navigation  to  India,  "  as 
it  had  been  recently  discovered,  and  was  practised  in  his 
day."  *  "  Such  (he  says)  was  the  voyage  of  the  fleet  of 
Alexander.  Afterwards  it  was  found  the  safest  course  to 
proceed  direct  from  the  promontory  of  Syagrus  in  Arabia 
(Cape  Fartak)  to  Patale,  with  the  west  wind  (Favonius),  which 
they  call  there  the  Hippalus,*  a  distance  reckoned  at  1435 


'  He  himself  teUs  ns  that  Imaus, 
Emodus,  Paropamisus  and  Caucasus 
were  only  parts  of  one  continuous 
chain  (vi  17,  §  60) ;  and  adds  in  another 
passage  (§  64)  **  a  montibus  Kmodis, 
quorum  promontorium  Imaus  yocatur, 
incolarum  lingua  nivomm  significante/' 


means  "  snowy." 

*  See  Chapter  XIII.  Note  A.  p.  5-12. 

*  **  Earn  navigationem,  qua)  his  annis 
oomnerta  servatur  hodie."  vi.  23,  §  96. 

'  No  explanation  of  this  name  is 
given  by  Plinv.  It  is  to  the  Periplus 
that  we  owe  the  important  information 


This  etymology  is  correct,  the  name  .  that  it  was  given  in  memoir  of  the 

Imaus  being   undoubtedly  connected  adventurous  navi^tor,  who  first  dis- 

with  the  Sanscrit  ^^himuvat,"  which  ^  covered  the  possibility  of  taking  advan- 
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miles.  In  the  next  generation  it  was  judged  to  be  botli  a 
safer  and  nearer  course  to  proceed  from  the  same  promontory 
direct  to  Sigerus,  a  port  of  India.  And  this  mode  of  nayiga- 
tion  was  pursued  for  a  long  time,  until  merchants  discovered  a 
shorter  route,  and  the  protits  of  India  were  thus  brought  neareT 
to  hantL  The  voyage  is  now  made  every  year,  with  cohorts  of 
archers  «ni  board  the  ships:  on  account  of  the  pirates  who 
infest  these  seas.  It  will  be  worth  while  (he  adib)  to  set  forth 
their  whole  course  from  Egypt:  accurate  information  con* 
ceming  it  being  now  for  the  first  time  avaikhle.  The  subject 
is  one  worthy  of  attention,  there  being  no  year  in  which  India 
diDes  not  drain  our  empire  of  at  least  55,000,000  of  seeteroes, 
sending  ua  in  return  wares  which  are  sold  for  a  hundred  times 
their  original  value,"  ^  He  then  gives  in  very  unnecessary 
detail  the  route  frtim  Alexandria  up  the  Nile  to  Coptos,  and 
thence  overland  to  Berenice,  a  journey  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
occupied  twelve  days,  though  the  distance  was  only  257 
(Roman)  miles  :  and  he  then  prt»eecds  as  follows :  * 

"  They  begin  the  navigation  in  the  middle  of  summer,  before 
the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  or  immediately  after  its  apjiearance, 
and  arrive  in  about  thirty  days  at  Ocelis  in  Arabia,  or  Cane  in 
the  frankincense-bearing  region.  There  is  tdso  a  third  port 
which  is  called  Sluza,  which  is  not  frequented  by  those  sailing 
tu  India,  hut  by  the  merchants  who  trade  in  frankincense  and 
other  Arabian  j.verfumes.  In  the  interior  is  a  city,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  named  Sapphfir,  and  another  called  Save. 
But  for  those  whose  course  is  directed  to  India  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  start  from  Ocelis,  From  thence  they  sail  with 
the  wind  called  Hippalus  in  forty  tlays  to  the  first  commercial 
station  (emporium)  of  India,  named  Muziris,  which  is  not  much 


I 


iHge  of  the  regtiliuity  of  the  nioiiffian 
to  hold  a  direct  ccmrse  to  ludift. 

Pliny  is  moreover  inaccartite  in  Uieu- 
tifyiug  it  with  the  FavonitUi  which 
with  him  o^rtaiiily  meati§  the  wed  wind 
(stjo  ii.  47«  §  irJ)i  while  thA  momoon, 
us  10  wdl  known,  blowa  flteudily  from 


tht^  touth^weU,  But  such  a  miaoon- 
ecption  waa  natural,  aa  the  ootmo 
actually  pureued  by  the  navigaiore 
wouhi  be  almost  precisely  from  west 
to  eait 

7  Ti.  23,  S  101* 

'  Ibid.  §§  104-XOa 
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to  be  recommended^  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  pirates, 
who  occupy  a  place  called  Nitrias:  nor  does  it  furnish  any 
abundance  of  merchandise.  Moreover  the  station  of  shipping 
is  tai  &om  the  land,  and  cargoes  have  to  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  barges.  The  ruler  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  was  a  king  named  Coelobothras.  There  is 
another  more  advantageous  port,  which  is  named  Barace,  in  the 
territory  of  a  nation  called  the  Neacyndi.  The  king  of  that 
country  was  named  Pandion,  who  resided  far  from  the  port  in  a 
city  of  the  interior,  which  is  called  Modura.  But  the  region 
firom  which  pepper  is  brought  to  Barace,  in  barges  hewn  out  of 
single  trees,  is  called  Cottonara.  None  of  these  names  of 
nations,  or  ports,  or  cities,  are  found  in  any  former  writer,  from 
which  it  is  evident  what  changes  take  place  in -the  state  of 
things  in  these  countries.  They  commence  the  return  voyage 
from  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  month  of  Tybis, 
which  answers  to  our  December,  or  at  all  events  within  the 
sixth  day  of  the  Egyptian  month  Mechir,  that  is  within  our 
Ides  of  January.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  return  home 
within  the  year.  They  make  the  return  voyage  from  India 
with  the  south-east  wind  (Vultumus),  and  when  they  have 
entered  the  Bed  Sea,  with  the  south-west  or  south  wind."  • 

§  9.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  statement  derived 
from  authentic  and  recent  information:  and  its  accuracy  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  with 
which  we  have  fortunately  the  means  of  comparing  it.  All 
the  names  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  which  as  he  observes  were 
not  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  re-appear  in  the  Periplus, 
either  the  same  or  under  such  slightly  altered  forms  that  they 
can  safely  be  recognized:  and  we  thus  obtain  a  valuable 
assistance  towards  finding  their  geographical  position,  in  regard 
to  which  Pliny's  statements  in  themselves  afford  us  almost  no 
clue.  Thus  Muziris,  the  point  of  most  importance,  as  being 
the  first  port  in  India  at  which  ships  arrived  after  crossing  the 

•  Plin.  H.N.  vi.  23,  §§  104-106. 
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occian  direct  from  Arabia,  may  be  probably  identified  with 
Mangalore:  the  port  of  Barnce  or  Bac^are  (as  the  name  is 
written  in  the  Perij>hm  and  in  some  MSS.  of  Pliny),  may  be 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  that  runs  up  to  Melissenuut 
the  Nelkynda  of  the  Periplus,  which  is  evidently  the  same 
place  that  appears  in  Pliny  under  the  slightly  altered  form  of 
NeAcyndi.  The  Sigenis  of  Pliny  may  in  like  manner  be  in  all 
probability  identified  with  the  pla<:'e  called  in  the  Periplus 
Melizigara,  and  by  Ptolemy  Melezigyris,  wLjeh  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  modem  Yiziagoor,  about  120  miles  south  of 
Bombay.^  Thus  the  part  of  India  visited  by  the  Alexandrian 
traders  e^n  be  clearly  determined,  and  the  successive  steps  in 
the  progress  of  the  discovery  are  probably  correctly  given  by 
Pliny,  But  it  is  very  singular  that  while  indicating  the 
farthest  points  with  which  this  direct  trade  was  carried  on, 
Pliny  htis  omittM  all  notice  of  the  intermediate  ports,  between 
Pattala  and  Sigerus,  and  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of 
Barygtiza,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  nearly  contemporary 
Periplus,  was  one  of  the  most  important  em|>oria  of  trade  in 
India,  and  was  frequented  by  niunerous  ships  sailing  direct 
thither  from  Egypt.*  Nor  does  he  afibrd  any  indication,  and 
he  had  doubtless  in  reality  no  idea  of  the  peculiar  conformation 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  India,  the  two  deep  bays  by  which 
it  is  indented  (the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay), 
with  the  intervening  i)enin8ula  of  Gujemt.  He  was  almost 
certainly  equally  ignorant  of  the  important  fact  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus,  that  the  cvmst  from  Barygaza  trended 
from  north  to  south,  instead  of  preserving  a  genenJ  direction 
from  west  to  east,  as  supposed  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo. 
The  latter  view,  as  we  have  seen,  was  adopted  by  Pliny  himself. 
He  appears  also  to  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  rc^mark- 
able  fact  that  the  countries  at  the  raouth  of  the  Indus  were  at 


i 


*  Tho  identificationa  her©  aug^geated 
are  ibcwo  udopied  b)r  Dr.  Viiicf  nt,  and 
by  tlie  mo*t  reoent  editor  of  thy  Periplus 
(C-  Muller  in  hU  Geo*fraphi  Grerct 
Minor  f,  tom,  i,  pp,  21H-3O0).    The  new 


«orieB  of  podtions  proposed  for  tbesD 
portj}  by  Gulonel  Yule  wiU  be  oofuidfiKJ 
iii  tho  next  chapter. 
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this  time  occupied  by  Scythian  tribes^  or  at  least  subject 
to  Scythian  mlers — a  circumstance  repeatedly  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus.' 

The  £Etct  appears  to  be  that  Pliny,  in  this  case  as  in  several 
others,  had  got  hold  of  a  single  account  of  a  voyage  to  India, 
following  the  latest  discovered  route,  and  that  he  has  incor- 
porated this  in  his  work,  without  comparing  it  with  any  other. 
The  document  of  which  he  has  thus  made  use  would  seem  to 
have  been  less  clear  and  full  than  the  Periplus  which  has  been  so 
fortunately  preserved  to  us,  and  must  have  omitted  altogether 
some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  portions  of  what  we 
find  described  in  the  extant  treatise.  The  coincidences  be- 
tween them  are  not  more  than  must  naturally  arise  between 
two  accounts  nearly  contemporary,  and  both  based  upon  good 
materials.  And  there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion of  several  modem  writers,  that  the  accoimt  given  by  Pliny 
is  based  upon  our  existing  Periplus,  and  that  the  latter  docu- 
ment must  therefore  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period. 

§  10.  Another  quarter,  in  which  Pliny  considered  that  he 
had  obtained  information  far  in  advance  of  all  preceding 
writers,  was  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  island  of  Taprobane, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  a  subject  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  among  the  Greeks  ever  since  the  days  of  Alexander. 
An  accidental  circumstance  had  recently  afforded  the  means 
of  additional  and  more  authentic  information  concerning  this 
little  known  country.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
a  freedman  of  one  Annius  Plocamus,  who  had  farmed  the 
revenues  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  being  on  a  voyage  around 
Arabia,  was  carried  away  by  the  north  winds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carmania,  and  driven  to  a  port  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
called  Hippuri,  where  he  found  refuge  on  the  fifteenth  day.* 


*  Ibid.  $§  38,  41.  Oil  this  aooount 
the  whole  of  this  region  is  deaignated 
by  Ptolemy  by  the  name  of  Indo- 
Scythia. 

*  *' AqniloniboB  raptos  prsetcr  Car- 
maniam  xv  die  HippuroH  purtum  cjuh 


invootoB.'*  yi.  22,  §  84.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  statement  is  reported 
by  Pliny  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark 
as  to-  the  point  from  which  the  fifteen 
days'  Yoyage  was  reckoned. 
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He  WHS  liospitiibly  received  by  the  king  of  the  country,  who 
was  induced,  ai'ter  entertaining  him  for  six  months,  to  send 
four  envoys  to  acc^nupany  him  to  Rome.  It  was  from  these 
native  ambassadors  that  Pliny  professes  to  have  gathered  the 
information  that  ho  has  furnished  to  us,  according  to  which 
the  inhiibitants  of  the  isltmd  enjoyed  a  state  of  Utopian  felicity, 
under  an  admirably  ordered  government,  and  leading  so  healthy 
a  life  that  it  was  no  uni^ommon  thing  for  them  to  attain  the 
age  of  an  hundred  ye^trs.  They  were  not  liowever  without  a 
taste  for  luxury :  and  gtd*!  and  silver,  as  well  as  pearls  and 
prc^cious  stones,  all  which  they  possessed  in  abundance^  were 
vahied  antl  sought  after  among  them  b&  in  Europe.* 

With  due  aJlowanee  for  the  favourable  exaggeration  so 
common  in  regard  to  remote  and  imperfectly  kno^vn  regions, 
tliesc?  acTOunts  seem  to  represent  the  fact,  attested  by  mUive 
rec()rds,  that  Ceylon  was  at  this  peritKl  a  flourishing  and  (xim- 
paratively  civilized  country.  But  it  is  singular  that  *ill  the 
positive  geographical  statements  which  Pliny  has  transmittal 
to  us,  on  what  would  apjiear  to  h*^  such  gtKid  authority,  are 
either  erroneous  or  unintelligible.  Thus  he  tells  us*  that 
the  side  of  the  island  which  faced  towards  India  frtjm  the 
eouth-west  was  10,000  stadia  (1,000  G.  mik^s)  in  length — an 
enormous  exaggeration,  exceerling  even  the  previous  estimates 
of  Eratrjsthenes  and  Oncsicritus :'  and  he  adds  that  the  nearest 
{Kiint  of  India  was  a  promontory  which  was  called  Coliacum,  at 
the  distance  of  four  days'  voyage,  in  the  middle  of  whifth 
another  island  was  met  with,  called  the  Island  of  the  Sun,* 
Taprol>ane  itself  wtis  said  to  contain  five  hundred  towns,  of 
which  the  capital,  named  Paljcsimundus,  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  200,000  inhabittints.     It  was  situated  tm 


*  ?i,  22,  §§  89,  91. 

*  Ibid.  $  87. 

^  He  had  himself  preyioualy  quoted 
(§  SI)  tlie  etBtement  of  EroiOBihenea 
thnt  the  island  wan  7000  stadia  in 
kngtb  and  5000  in  breftdth. 

*  C-eylon  i»  retdly  Uw  than  210  G. 
ntilei  in  Ifjt^h  from  N.  to  8  ,  nnd  120 


in  breadth,  whife  tbo  strait  whieh  sepa- 
rated it  froDi  the  midnland  la  not  mare 
tlmn  4J0  G.  miled  Acrotia.  But  the  dia- 
tanot^  from  Cnpc  Camorin — which  was 
clearly  the  promontory  hfifi>  referr^ 
to^  nnd  frnm  which  Oitylon  woa  aiip- 
poflrd  irt  lie  due  ioiith"'i«  135  intle«. 
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the  south  side  of  the  island,  with  a  port  on  the  sea :  the  only 
other  place  mentioned  by  name  is  the  port  at  which  the  Boman 
nayigator  arrived,  called  Hippuri  or  Hippuros,  which  has  been 
identified  with  a  port  called  Kudremale,  the  name  of  which 
has  the  same  meaning  (horse-tails)  in  Sanscrit.  In  the  interior 
(he  tells  us)  was  a  vast  lake,  375  miles  in  circumference  (!)  and 
containing  various  islands:  trom  this  lake  burst  forth  two 
livers,  the  one  flowing  south,  and  called  Palsesimundus,  from 
the  city  of  that  name  near  its  outflow;  the  other  called 
Gydara  flowing  to  the  north  towards  India.*  There  is  in  fact 
no  such  lake  in  Ceylon,  nor  anything  even  deserving  the  name 
of  a  lake :  nor  does  any  of  the  more  considerable  rivers  of  the 
island  hold  its  course  to  the  south.  The  statement  probably 
referred  to  some  artificial  lake,  formed  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion,^ but  in  any  case  its  dimensions  must  be  enormously 
exaggerated. 

There  is  a  curious  notice  introduced  by  Pliny  in  this  passage^ 
concerning  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tapro- 
bane  with  the  Seres,  beyond  the  Emodian  mountains.  One  of 
the  envoys,  named  Eachias,  asserted  that  his  father  had  him- 
self visited  those  countries,  and  held  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants,  which  was  carried  on  upon  the  silent 
system  without  the  use  of  interpreters.  But  as  he  described 
the  Seres  themselves  as  men  of  gigantic  stature,  with  red  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  had  any 
acquaintance  with  the  true  Chinese. 

§  11.  Pliny's  description  of  Arabia  woidd  appear  at  the  first 
glance  to  be  greatly  in  advance  of  any  preceding  account  of 
that  country,  from  the  number  of  names  of  tribes  and  towns 
with  which  he  furnishes  us,  as  well  as  the  detailed  enumeration 
of  headlands,  islands,  &c.,  along  the  coast.  This  part  of  his 
work  is  based,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  principally  on  the  work  of 
Juba,  already  noticed,^  which  had  been  prepared  by  him  for 


•  Ibid  §  86. 

'  Sec  Sir  E.  Tcnncufa  Coylon,  vol.  i. 
p.  557. 


«  Ibid.  §  88. 

»  Sec  Chapter  XX.  i).  176. 
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tho  use  of  C*  Caesar  the  grandson  of  Augiistua,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  into  that  country.  What  were  the 
materials  at  the  eommaml  c*f  Juha  we  have  no  means  of  estima- 
ting :  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  ha^l  his  original  work  been 
preserved  to  lis,  we  should  have  derived  from  it  much  valuable 
infonnation.  But  in  the  abstract  that  we  find  of  it  in  Pliny^  it 
has  been  as  usual  abridged  and  pared  down  till  it  presents  us 
with  nothing  but  a  Imre  list  of  names,  for  the  most  part  without 
any  attempt  at  geographical  order  or  sequence,  and  even  this 
list  is  as  remurkable  Ibr  its  omissions,  as  for  its  contents. 
While  we  find  a  long  catalogue  of  names  either  totally  obsenre 
or  unknown,  or  of  which  we  are  only  able  to  conjecture  the 
site  from  their  reappearance  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  we  re- 
mark on  the  other  hand  that  names  well  known  before  the 
days  of  Pliny,  and — stranger  still — names  well  known  to  Pliny 
himself,  and  mentioned  by  him  in  other  passages,  are  wholly 
unnoticed  in  their  proper  geographical  places.  Thus  the  ira- 
ixirtimt  promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak)  so  well  known 
as  the  custumHry  point  of  departure  for  India,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  periplus  he  has  given  of  the  coasts  of  Anibia.  Nor  does 
he  take  any  notice  of  Cane,  which  he  has  himself  mentioned 
in  reference  to  the  trade  with  India,  as  the  principal  jMiirt  of 
the  frankincense-bearing  country.  In  the  same  passage,  as  we 
have  seen/  he  speaks  of  Muza  m  an  imfK>rtant  emptirium  of 
trade  within  the  straits,  and  of  the  towns  of  Sapphar  and  8ave 
in  the  interior,  in  connexion  with  it  All  these  notices  are 
fully  confirmed  by  the  Periphis  and  were  obviously  l>ased  uix)tt 
good  information.  But  no  mention  is  foimd  of  any  of  the 
three  names  in  his  geographical  description  of  this  part  of 
Arabia.  Nor  does  he  notice  the  port,  of  A<len,  which  as  we 
learn  from  the  Periplus  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  trade  on  the  outer  coast  of  Arabia.^ 

Even  the  celebrated  promontory  forming  the  northern  pro- 
jection of  Arabia  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 


I 


*  Above,  p.  418. 


*  i*mplm  Mam  Eri/thrri,  {  26w 
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conspicuous  from  its  proximity  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Car- 
mania  (the  Maceta  of  Nearchus  and  Mac»  of  Strabo),  is  removed 
fiom  its  proper  place  in  his  apparently  elaborate  description  of 
the  Arabian  coast,  and  is  disguised  under  the  name  of  "  the  pro- 
montory of  the  Naumachaeans  ;"•  just  as  he  incidentally  intro- 
duoes  the  name  of  Gape  Syagrus,  in  stating  the  distance  from 
it  of  the  Island  of  Dioscorides  (Socotora),  of  which  he  is  the 
first  to  furnish  us  with  any  definite  information.^  But  no 
notice  of  either  of  these  important  landmarks  in  the  geography 
of  Arabia  is  foimd  in  its  proper  place. 

§  12.  He  commences  his  periplus  of  the  Arabian  coast, 
proceeding  from  Charax  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  expression 
that  "this  coast  had  first  been  explored  by  Epiphanes."®  K 
these  words  refer,  as  is  most  probable,  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
they  .are  glaringly  false,  so  far  as  refers  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
within  the  Persian  Gulf — this  part  of  tte  coast-line  having 
been  explored  by  Greek  navigators  sent  out  for  that  purpose 
before  the  death  of  Alexander* — but  it  is  possible  that  a 
special  voyage  for  the  examination  of  the  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  may  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Syrian  king,  of  which 
we  have  no  other  notice,  and  that  the  details  furnished  us  by 
Pliny  may  have  been  derived  from  this  source.  But  from 
whatever  quarter  they  were  originally  drawn,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  extremely  confused  and  unintelligible  form  in 
which  they  are  transmitted  to  us. 

His  enumeration  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  interior  seems 
to  be  founded  on  better  materials,  and  while  it  is  deficient  (as 
usual)  in  the  necessary  geographical  data  for  determining  their 
relative  position,  we  find,  besides  the  names  already  familiar  to 


•  "  NaumachaBorum  promontorium 
ooDtra  CSarmaniam  est.  Diatut  quinqua- 
ginta  M.  P."  vi.  28,  §  152. 

'  Plin.  vi.  28,  §  153.  He  gives  the 
distance  at  280  Roman  (224  6.)  miles, 
a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth  ; 
and  odls  it  "  clara ;"  so  that  its  name 


mnst  have  been  well  known  in  his  time, 
though  not  found  in  any  earlier  author 
now  extant. 

*  *'Nunc  a  Charace  dicemus  oram 
Epiphani  primum  ezquisitam.'*  lb. 
§147. 

"  See  Chapter  XII.  p.  461. 
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US  from  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  such  as  the  MinsBans, 
Sabieans,  ChatramotitJB,  Homerita?,  &e.,  several  others  which 
we  either  find  confirmed  by  Ptolemy,  or  are  able  to  identify 
upon  other  grounds*^  Ho  alludes,  as  we  have  alreiidy  seen,  to 
the  Arabian  expedition  of  -^lius  Gall  us,  more  fully  related  by 
Strabo,  but  in  a  manner  that  throws  no  additional  light  upon 
its  geography.*  His  report  however  of  the  general  result  of 
this  expedition  and  the  infonnation  brought  baek  by  the 
eonimander,  is  not  without  interest.  "  The  wtindering  tribes 
(the  Bedouins)  subsisted  only  on  milk  and  the  flesh  of  wild 
animals :  the  others  procured  wine,  like  the  Indians,  from 
palm-trees,  and  oil  from  sesame.  The  most  numerous  tribes 
were  the  Homeritie  and  the  MiuEeaus:  their  territory  was 
fertile  in  patm-trees  and  shrubs,  but  their  flocks  were  the 
principal  source  of  their  riches.  The  Cerbani  and  Agramns 
were  distinguished  in  war,  but  most  of  all  the  Chatramotitffi  : 
the  Carrei  had  the  most  spacious  and  fertile  arable  lands :  the 
Saba^ans  were  the  richest  in  their  forests  of  odoriferous  tn^cs, 
their  mines  of  gold,  their  well-irrigated  lands,  *ind  the 
abundance  of  wax  and  honey;*  ^  Pliny  adds,  as  a  general 
remark,  that  the  nations  of  Arabia  were  extremely  rich,  from 
their  attracting  the  wealth  both  of  the  Itonmn  and  Parthian 
empires  in  exchange  for  their  native  commodities,  while  they 
themselves  purchased  nothing  in  return.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  he,  in  common  with  most  other  ancient 
WTiters,  applied  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix — restricted  in 
mtidern  usage  to  Yemen — in  a  sense  that  would  seem  to 
etimprehend  almost  the  whole  peninsula:  while  he  employed 
that    of  xVrabia  Deserta  only  for  the    sandy  desert  region 


'  Amon^  thp«G  is  Ihi?  imme,  90  tnr 
miliar  in  Ititvr  tliiy«,  '*^  ^^^^  Sumootii, 
wkidi  lure  riceurd  for  tho  first  time. 

■  ▼!.  as.  §§  leo,  IGL  Be©  ChaptGT 
XX.  note  F,  p.  20S. 

•  Ibid.  I  lei, 

*  Ibid.  §  162.  '*  In  imivorsuD]  g€Dt«a 
(littB8imi&,  lit  iLf  Ufl  qiuiu  nioximxe  opi'B 
fioinuioriitii  rtiTllir^rumqiie   Hiib<dbtaiii, 


Tend^nttbtts  (luna  e  mjuri  aut  bIIvIm  cn- 
piiiTit,  in  hi  I  Irivicem  rtidimontibua/* 

Tho  liitttir  Htatemont  19  obvIouBly  n 
f&llncy;  we  learn  fnmi  the  Penplus 
iLat  tlio  Arubuiii«  ImjKtrinJ  matiy 
articltiB  of  Alexandrian  and  Eunip^pan 
j*iml(ic«  (^IWiftlm  Marts  Erythnti^  §| 
21^  28),  ineludiDg  oon^  wine,  tiit^  cand. 
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extending  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Persian 
Qvi£,  and  forming  in  a  certain  sense  the  isthmus  connecting 
the  rest  of  Arabia  with  the  main  continent  of  Asia.  With 
these  vast  deserts  in  the  north  of  Arabia  geographers  were 
necessarily  acquainted,  from  their  being  traversed  by  caravans 
on  their  way  from  Petra  to  Charax  on  the  Euphrates,  and  to 
Grerrha  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  both  of  which  were  still  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  important  emporia  of  trade.*  But  with  the  great 
tableland  of  the  interior — still  so  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
even  at  the  present  day — the  Komans  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  unacquainted.  Their  knowledge  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  limited  to  the  coast  districts  of  Hedjaz, 
Yemen,  and  Hadramaut.  But  even  as  applied  to  these 
comparatively  favoured  regions,  their  notions  of  the  richness 
and  fertility  of  Arabia  were  strangely  exaggerated. 

§  13.  With  regard  to  the  geographical  position,  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  Pliny's  ideas . 
were  apparently  very  imperfect,  but  they  are  so  obscurely 
indicated  as  to  leave  us  in  great  doubt  what  they  really  were. 
In  one  passage  he  describes  it  correctly  enough  as  extending 
between  the  two  seas,  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Italy  was  placed  between  the  Adriatic  and 
Tyrrhenian  Seas;  and  as  having  the  same  general  direction 
with  that  country.  But  by  a  strange  oversight  he  adds  that  it 
resembled  it  also  in  size.®  Yet  he  himself  elsewhere  estimates 
its  circuit  from  Charax  round  to  the  head  of  the  jElanitic  Gulf 
(the  Gulf  of  Akabah)  at  4666  Boman  miles,  which  is  a 
tolerably  correct  approximation,  though  Juba  had  reduced  it  to 
less  than  4000  miles.  He  gives  us  no  estimate  of  its  length  or 
breadth,  but  says  that  its  broadest  part  was  between  Heroopolis 
(at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez)  and  Charax,  near  the  mouth 

*  vi.  28.  §§  144. 147.  |  etiam    cffili    partem   nulla  difierentiA 

•  Ibid.  §  143.    "  Ipsa  voro  peninsula  i  spectat." 

Arabia  inter  duo  maria,  Kubrum  Persi-  It  may  h»e  convenient  to  the  reader  to 

cumque   procurrcnSf    quodain    naturee  remind  him  tliat  Arabia  is  in  reality  at 

artificio  ad  similitudinem  at/fuc  magni-  least  four  times  as  large  as  France,  or 

tudinem  Itali«B  circumfusa,  in  eundem  •   eight  times  as  large  as  Italy  ! 
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of  the  Euphrates,  It  is  clear  therefore  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  maimer  in  which  the  southern  pjrticm  of  Arabia  runs  out 
into  the  projecting  land  of  Oman,  though  he  was  of  course 
aware  that  it  here  sent  out  a  great  promontory  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

§  14.  Concerning  the  Eed  Sea  itself  and  its  western,  or,  as  it 
was  called  both  by  Greeks  and  Komans,  the  Troglodytic,  coast, 
Pliny  had  of  course  abimdant  means  of  information,  both  from 
the  earlit^r  writers  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  such  as 
Agatharchides  and  Artemidoms,  and  from  the  more  recent 
peripli  of  voyagers  to  the  I^aiid  of  Spices  and  to  India,  He 
has  however  given  us  cximjmratively  few^  deti^iils.  But  he  has 
correctly  distinguished  the  three  cities  of  the  name  of  Berenice, 
which  it  appears  were  often  confounded  together:  the  first 
l»eing  the  well-known  city  of  the  name,  to  which  led  the 
overland  route  from  Coptos :  the  second,  which  he  distin* 
guishea  by  the  epithet  Panchrj^sos,  known  iilso  tis  Berenice  ad 
Sabas  r  the  third,  which  he  terms  Berenice  Epideires,  from  its 
situation  on  a  narrow  neck  of  hind  or  promontory  called  Deire. 
This  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  headland  boimding  the 
Straits  or  narrowest  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea,  which  he 
describes  m  only  seven  miles  across.'  In  connexion  with 
Ptolemats  Epitheras  he  notices  especially  the  astronomical 
observations  by  which  Eratosthenes  had  connected  its  |KJsition 
with  that  of  Meroe  and  Syene,  and  hud  thujs,  tis  he  rhetorically 
phrases  it,  **  detected  the  secret  of  the  world/'  -  But  the  must 
imjM>rtant  additit)n  that  he  makes  to  the  knowledge  of  this  |>art 
of  the  coast  is  undoubtedly  his  notice  of  AduHs,  which  was 
unknown  even  by  name  to  Stralx>,  but  in  the  time  of  Pliny 


'  Tfiia  ifl  not  quite  corTi?ct :  the  pro- 
niontory  of  Dcire  now  called  Rag  Bu*) 
hiing  eoiifliikrably  to  tlie  mtith  of  the 
iiarmwest  pftrt  nf  the  stniit,  which  is 
diroctiv  cippneite  to  Citpe  B«b  d 
Mau(kD :  t>iit  HI}  there  is  no  marko*! 
lieadlnnd  (in  the  western  side,  cxcetit 
Ik^ire,  tiic  exprcfiBion  may  pcrhtkp&  to 
jUbfiJied. 


*  vi.  29,  §  172.  ••  Kea  ingentw  cxJ 
empti  locuMiie  fubtUituiii  immcnsv), 
mundo  ibi  dsprahmvi^  cum  indubitatu 
mliftuo  UBibmrum  Erato#theneii  tuen- 
sMmm  toiTio  prodero  inde  ca&pit."  The 
sort  of  ainiple  wonder  with  which  Pliny 
rfgnrda  theoatronoroi^il  obiM>rvHtioii8  of 
the  Grteka,  wherever  he  relera  to  them, 
hi  not  a  little  tuuiudng. 
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had  become  the  most  important  emporium  on  the  coasts  and  was 
the  place  to  which  the  native  productions  of  the  interior — 
iyory,  rhinoceros  horns,  hippopotamus  hides,  tortoise  shell,  and 
slayes — were  brought  down  for  export.*  This  extensive  trade, 
which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Periplus,^  but  of  which  no 
trace  is  foimd  in  earlier  writers,  arose  doubtless  trom  the 
establishment  in  the  interior  of  a  comparatively  civilized  com- 
munity, of  which  Axuma  was  the  capital.  No  mention  of  that 
city  however  is  found  in  Pliny,  though  it  was  well  known  to 
the  author  of  the  Periplus. 

Of  the  coast  of  Africa  outside  the  Straits  of  Bab-el  Mandeb 
his  knowledge  is  singularly  meagre.  He  mentions  indeed  the 
Sinus  Abalites,  and  beyond  it  the  port  and  headland  of  Mos- 
sylum,  which  was  the  principal  market  for  the  cinnamon 
that  was  brought  from  the  interior.^  Beyond  this  he  tells  us 
some  writers  placed  a  town  called  Baricaza.®  The  promon- 
tory of  Mossylum  he  appears  to  have  regarded, — following  the 
authority  of  Juba, — as  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa,  from 
whence  the  coast  trended  away  to  the  south  and  west.*  But 
he  has  no  mention  of  any  promontory  answering  to  Cape  Guar- 
dafui — the  Southern  Horn  (Noti  Keras)  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo,  and  the  Promontory  of  Spices  (Cape  Aromata)  of  the 
Periplus  and  Ptolemy :  while  no  trace  whatever  is  found  in 
his  work  of  that  greatly  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
nearly  contemporary  Periplus.* 


•  Ibid.  §  173. 

'  Periplut  Maris  Erythr.  §§  4-6. 

*  Plin.  vi.  29,  §  174. 

'  *'  Aliqui  unum  Aethiopia  oppidam 
ultra  ponunt  in  littore  Barioaza,  §  175. 
No  such  name  is  found  in  any  other 
writer  in  connection  with  Ethiopia  or 
Africa,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect 
that  the  place  really  referred  to  is  the 
celebrated  city  of  the  name  in  India^ 
the  name  of  which  might  weU  have 
been  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
trade  of  these  regions,  in  a  manner  that 
Pliny  misunderstood,  so  as  to  place  the 


city  itself  in  Ethiopia.  We  have  seen 
that  he  has  no  notice  of  the  Indian 
Barygaza  in  its  proper  place. 

*  **A  Mossyboo  promontorio  Atlan- 
ticum  mare  incipero  yult  Juba,  prieter 
Mauretanias  suas  Gades  usque  navi- 
gandum  Ooro."  lb.  §  175. 

Even  Ptolemy  assigns  to  this  pro- 
montory a  far  more  prominent  position 
than  it  is  really  entitled  to  claim. 

*  The  passage  just  cited  from  Juba 
shows  clearly  now  little  notion  he  pos- 
sessed of  the  vast  extension  of  Africa 
towards  the  south. 
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§  15.  With  regard  to  the  interior  of  Africa  generally  he  wa 
little  in  advance  of  his  predecessors  :  but  we  are  indebted 
him  in  this  part  of  his  work  for  having  preserved  to  ns  several 
records  of  great  interest, — the  account  of  the  exploration  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile  by  the  officers  sent 
out  by  Nero ;  and  that  of  the  campaign  of  Cornelius  Balbus 
against  the  Garamantes.  Both  these  expeditions  and  their 
geographical  results  have  been  iUready  discussed.  No  further 
attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  before  the  time  of  Pliny  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior :  the  real  heart  of  the  great  conti- 
nent was  still  unapproached,  and  neither  Greek  nor  Bonian 
^Titers  appear  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  great 
extent  of  fertile  and  populous  country  that  lay  beyond  the 
broad  desert  barrier  of  the  Sahara.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
theory  universally  received  among  them,  these  regions  were 
uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat. 

Unfortunately  the  really  valuable  materials  just  referred  to, 
are  mixed  up  by  Pliny,  with  his  usual  want  of  critical  dis- 
cernment, with  a  mere  farrago  of  misoelhiueous  inlbrraation, 
compiled  from  a  number  of  different  authors,  most  of  whom 
are  otherwise  unknown  :^  and  the  result  is  a  confused  mass  of 
statements,  out  of  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
extract  any  consistent  or  intelligible  conclusions.'  It  seems 
clear  that  the  geography  of  the  remote  regions  of  Ethiopia^ 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper  Nile,  was  a  favourite 
subject^  as  might  well  be  conceived,  with  the  Greek  writers  of 
Alexandria:  and  that  many  of  these  had  collected  a  number 
of  hearsay  reports  and  vague  rumours  which  there  were  no 
means  of  sifting  or  examining.  As  far  as  Meroe  and  its 
neighbourhood   they  had  full  and  satisfactory  information ; 


*  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  184  and  Chai> 
ter  XXIIL  p.  347. 

'  Mf,  Cool&y  {Piol^ny  and  the  A'tfe,  p. 
17)  justly  remarku  on  tliia  pitrt  of  Pliny  a 
wort  that  **  the  dtfioieocy  of  his  genenil 
Yiews  LB  rendered  morcj  rcm&rk&ble  by 
the  oontrftst  with  his  abuDdonl  infor- 


matioii.**  He  bad  undoubtedly  ample 
mAterials  ftt  hii  comnumd^  out  wft« 
wholly  destitute  of  either  the  judgement 
or  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  dit  oir 
arrange  them;  and  the  ooQseqtieiice  is 
that  he  haa  preaentod  them  to  ui  ia  a 
form  that  rendeni  them  wholly  i 
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but  beyond  that  all  was  vague  and  nncertain.  The  fluctuating 
character  of  the  names  in  barbarous  countries  is  a  fact  too 
fiEuniliar  to  the  modem  geographer  for  us  to  wonder  at  the 
almost  total  discrepancy  of  his  authorities  in  this  respect.^ 

It  is  singular  that  one  of  the  few  points  which  he  treats  as 
**  generally  agreed  upon  "  is  the  utterly  erroneous  conclusion 
that  the  southern  ocean  lay  at  a  distance  of  625  Boman 
miles  (i.e.  5000  stadia)  to  the  south  of  Meroe.'  Such  a  state- 
ment could  be  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  assumption : 
yet  it  seems  to  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  undoubted 
geographical  fact,  like  the  configuration  given  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo  to  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Asia.  But  in 
this  instance  the  error  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  is  almost 
certain  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa 
had  been  already  explored  far  beyond  the  assumed  latitude, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the 
new  information  thus  laid  open  to  him. 

§  16.  It  is  clear  that  Pliny  accepted  the  conclusion  of 
Eratosthenes,  which  had  been  generally  adopted  by  subse- 
quent writers '(including  Juba,  whom  Pliny  principally  fol- 
lowed), with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  coast  of  Africa 
trended  away  from  its  eastern  extremity  (opposite  to  Arabia) 
towards  the  Western  Ocean  and  the  coast  of  Mauretania.  He 
thus  describes  Ethiopia — ^including  under  that  appellation  all 
the  southern  portions  of  the  African  continent — as  extending 
from  the  south-east  towards  the  south-west :  ^  a  strange  mode 
of  expression,  but  which  can  bear  no  other  signification  than 
that  above  referred  to.    But  here  he  had  of  course  no  materials 


•  See  Note  B,  p.  440. 

*  ''In  totum  autem  ab  occano  ad 
Meioen  doxxy  M.  P.  esse  inter  auciores 
fere  oonvenit,"  vL  30,  §  196.  This 
view  may  be  oongidered  as  originating 
with  Eratosthenes,  who  had  drawn  his 
first  parallel  of  latitude  through  the 
land  of  the  Sembrit»,  and  the  Region  of 
Cinnamon,  at  3400  stadia  south  of 
Meroe  fChapter  XVI.  p.  638).  He 
must  of   course   have  conceived   the 


Southern  Ocean  as  iovMvohai  further  to 
the  south,  but  there  is  no  statement 
in  the  extant  remains  of  his  works,  as 
to  the  distance  at  which  he  fixed  it. 
Strabo,  as  we  have  seen,  placed  it  con- 
jecturally  about  4000  stadia  south  of 
Meroe.    (See  Chapter  XXU.  p.  328.) 

*  '*  Sita  est  Ethiopia  ob  oriente  hi- 
bemo  ad  occidentom  hibemum.*'  vi.  30, 
§107. 
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at  his  command,  and  when  he  comea  to  the  western  coast, 
approaching  Maitretania,  where  he  might  have  arailed  himself 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  Hatino,  as  well  as  the  later 
observations  of  Polybius,  his  description  becomes  a  mass  of 
inextricable  confusion*  It  is  clear  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
original  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,^  and  throws  doubt 
even  upon  the  historical  fact  of  his  having  founded  Cartha- 
ginian settlements  upon  this  coast,  while  he  picks  up  at  second 
hand  some  of  the  detached  circumstances  of  a  marvellous  cha- 
racter, such  as  the  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  burning 
with  perpetual  fire,  the  river  Bambotiis  swarming  with  croco- 
diles, and  the  islands  of  the  Gorgons^  from  whence  Hanno  had 
brought  home  the  hairy  skins  of  two  of  the  women.*  But  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible,  had  not  the  original 
narrative  been  preserved,  to  have  identified  any  of  these 
localities,  or  arrived  at  any  sound  conclusion  concerning  the 
geographical  results  of  this  memorable  expediiiom 

Almost  equally  unsatisfactory  is  his  treatment  of  the  voyage 
undertaken  by  Polybius  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  after 
the  fall  of  Carthage :  a  document  which  woul<l  undoubtedly 
have  been  of  the  highest  value  to  us,  had  it  been  preserved 
in  an  original  or  authentic  form,  but  from  which,  in  the 
condensed  summary  that  Pliny  has  transmitted  to  us,  it  is 
impossible  to  extract  any  definite  gengmphical  information/ 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  extracts 
from  Statins  Sebosus  and  Juba  concerning  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  as  well  as  for  his  account  (imperfect  as  it  is)  of  the 
march  of  Suetonius  Paulinos  across  the  Atlas.  Both  of  these 
are  real  contributions  to  our  geographical  knowledge/ 

§  17.  Of  the  north  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  Pliny's  knowledge  waa 
undoubtedly  more  complete  than  that  of  any  preceding  geo- 


I 


*  600  oo  thui  p(4at,  CImptor  Till, 
p.  828. 

»  Ti  31,  S  200. 

*  This  acoomit  has  been  already  exu- 


mfned.    See  Chapter  XYIl^  Note  R 

*  See  Chapter  XX.  pp.  173,  175,  ami 
Cimpter  XXIU.  p.  340. 
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giapher.  He  here  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  following  Juba, 
who  from  his  position  naturally  possessed  exceptional  means  of 
infonnation :  while  the  whole  of  these  provinces  had  been  in 
his  time  brought  under  the  direct  administration  of  Rome,  and 
were  becoming  gradually  pervaded  by  Boman  civilization. 
The  foundation  of  numerous  colonies  along  the  coast  was  one 
of  the  most  eflfective  means  of  introducing  this  improved  cul- 
ture. In  the  case  of  Mauretania  these  colonies  were  not  limited 
to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  but  three  of  them,  Tingis,  Zilis, 
and  Lixus  were  established  on  the  western  or  Atlantic  shore : 
while  two  others,  Babba  and  Banasa,  were  founded  in  the  in- 
terior, but  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Atlas.  Beyond 
Lixus  (the  modem  El  Araich),  at  a  distance  of  120  Roman 
miles,  was  a  town  called  Sala  (the  modem  Sallee,  long  cele- 
brated as  a  resort  of  pirates)  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  outpost  of  Eoman  civilization  in  this  direction,  and  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  bordering  on  the  untrodden  desert,  and 
infested  by  herds  of  elephants,  but  still  more  by  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  whom  he  calls  Autololes.*  Beyond  this,  all 
appears  to  have  been  vague  and  uncertain.  He  adds  however, 
on  the  authority  of  native  informants  (doubtless  collected  by 
Juba),  that  150  miles  from  Sala  was  a  river  called  Asana, 
having  a  good  port  at  its  mouth;  beyond  that  was  another 
river  called  Fut,  and  from  thence  200  miles  to  Dyris,  the 
native  name  for  Mount  Atlas.  Here  the  distances  are  over- 
stated: but  in  other  respects  the  account  is  trustworthy  and 
leads  us  distinctly  to  the  point  where  the  great  chain  of  Atlas 
descends  to  the  sea  at  Cape  Ghir,  (the  promontory  of  Hercules 
of  Ptolemy)  the  name  of  which  perhaps  retains  a  trace  of  the 
native  appellation  of  the  range. 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  province  itself, 
and  especially  to  Mount  Atlas,  Pliny  complains  that  the  most 


•  "Oppidum  Sala  ejosdem  nominis 
floyio  impositum,  jam  solitudinibus 
vidnum,  elephantonimque  greg^bus 
infestum,  molto  tamen  magis  Autololum 
gente."  v.  1,  §  5.    Sala  always  oon- 


tmned  to  be  the  last  town  in  the  Roman 
proyince  ;  though  we  find  in  the  Itine- 
raries a  mere  outpost  (ezploratio)  called 
Mercurius,  16  M.  P.  farther  south 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  3,  6). 
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fabulotifl  and  contradictor}^  accounts  were  still  current  in  lii? 
<lay ;  a  circumstance  for  which  he  blanies  the  carelessnejss  and 
want  of  curiosity  of  the  Boman  autharities,  who  prefcrretl 
inventing  falsehoods  to  investigating  the  tmth.'  Yet  the 
forests  were  already  explored  in  quest  of  ivory  and  of  the 
beautiful  wood  called  citrus^  so  much  valued  by  the  BomanB 
for  tables;^  while  the  rocks  on  the  seashore  were  diligently 
ransacked  for  purple.* 

§  18.  With  the  northern  provinces  along  the  Mediterranean, 
Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  Africa  properly  so  called — or  rather 
the  province  to  which  that  name  was  officially  restricted — 
Pliny  was  of  course  well  acquainted,  and  he  has  given  us^  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  other  settled  provinces  of  the 
Boman  Empire^  a  tolerably  full  paraplus  or  description  of  the 
sea  coast,  its  hea^ilands  and  rivers,  as  well  as  the  towTis  along 
its  line,  but  this  is  followed  as  usual  by  a  long  list  of  the  towns 
in  the  interior  of  eac^h  province,  in  alphabetical  order,  so  as  to 
aflford  no  clue  to  their  position.  His  account  of  the  Cyrenaica 
also  is  clear  and  distinct.,  but  his  description  of  the  two  Syrtes 
and  the  intermediate  region  is  singularly  confused,  and  would 
in  fact,  if  it  stood  alone,  be  utterly  unintelligible.  It  is  much 
less  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  which  had  been  in  all  ages  very  imper- 
fectly known ;  but  considering  the  light  that  had  been  recently 
thrown  upon  this  subject   by  the   expeditions  of  Suetonius 


* "  Qnfnqtio  Buntf  ut  dixlmus,  Ronumo 
coloniie  in  oa  proyincin,  perviumque 
famffi  videri  poU^t ;  sed  id  pit  rum  quo 
fallfu^iBsimiim  ejcperimento  dciirtheti- 
ditor,  quia  dignitatefl,  ciun  indagare 
vera  pigt^i^t,  ignomuti*  pudoTo  tnetitiri 
noD  piget,  haud  alio  fldei  promote 
liip«a  quam  nbi  ta\am  rei  gmTin  nuctor 
ewiKtit."  T.I.I  2, 

A  remarkable  parage,  which  setrea 
to  explnin  the  little  progreoB  mode  in 
souud  jc::eo^ipbioAl  knowledi^  under 
I  lie  UoiJiau  Eijipira  The  expcdltkm 
ul'  Suetiiuiiia  PauUnus,  alri^ady  referred 
lu,  constituted  an  exoeptioD ;  but  that 


also  wtw  probably  undertaken  with  a 
military  rather  than  a  scientific  object. 

*  Of  thin  Pliny  epeaks  more  fully 
ebewhr^re  (xiii.  15.  §§  91-102),  and 
relates  detaila  of  the  almost  fabuluoB 
prIoM  given  for  tables  of  thiii  kind :  an 
GxtrairaMnt  pae^on  whicli  he  addi  wai 
carried  oy  the  E^i^mnns  of  his  day  to  an 
**  Inaunity  *'  equal  to  that  of  the  Bomao 
kdies  for  pearU. 

*  The  Mauretanian  or  Chstulian 
**pnrpla''  waa  probably  thai  dortvad 
from  Uie  lichen  called  oftM,  irhloh  k 
extoneively  used  in  dyeing.  See  Chapter 
XX.  Note  £,  p.  203. 
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Panlinus  and  Cornelius  Balbus,  it  is  certainly  strange  to  find 
that  the  ideas  of  Pliny  with  regard  to  this  part  of  Africa  were 
not  more  clear  and  satisfactory.  He  was  acquainted  indeed 
with  the  name  of  Phazania,  correspqnding  to  the  modem 
Fezzan,  but  does  not  indicate  its  connexion  with  the  Gara- 
mantes  (whom  he  names  separately),  and  appears  to  have 
placed  it  between  the  Garamantes  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  regarding  Cydamus  (Ghadamis)  as  its 
capital.^  At  the  same  time  he  describes  Augila,  the  position 
of  which  was  so  well  known  to  the  Greek  geographers,  in  a 
manner  very  confused  and  unintelligible.  We  are  however 
indebted  to  him  for  having  preserved  to  us  the  particulars 
already  referred  to  of  the  expedition  of  Cornelius  Balbus 
against  the  Garamantes :  an  event  of  the  highest  geographical 
interest 

§  19.  But  obscure  as  were  the  ideas  of  Pliny  concerning  the 
interior  of  Africa,  this  part  of  his  work  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion as  containing  the  first  distinct  notice  of  the  great  river 
that  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  later  times  under  the 
name  of  the  Niger.  For  this  information  he  was  doubtless 
indebted  to  Juba,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  strange  theory 
that  he  had  framed  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  course  of 
the  Nile,  had  introduced  this  river  as  one  of  its  component 
parts.^  In  another  passage  Pliny  speaks  of  Gsetulia  as  ex- 
tending "to  the  river  Nigris,  which  separates  Africa  from 
-ZEthiopia."^  And  again,  after  enuinerating  among  the  Ethio- 
pian nations  of  the  interior*  "  the  Nigritae,  so  called  from  the 
river  already  mentioned,"  he  adds,  "  the  river  Nigris  has  the 


'  V.  5.  §  35. 

«  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  175. 

*  Y.  4,  §  30.  "Et  tota  Gffitulia  ad 
flnmen  Nifi^rin,  qui  Africam  ab  .Ethi- 
opia dirimit." 

*  TheBe  he  ennmerates  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  first,  the  Egyptian  Libyans, 
then  the  White  Ethiopians  (Leucie- 
thiopes).  Above  them  the  Ethiopian 
DAtionB,  the   Nigritio  from  the  river  I  west  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

2  F  2 


already  mentioned,  the  Gymnetes  Pha- 
rusii,  and  then  the  Perorsi  who  adjoined 
the  Ocean  on  the  confines  of  Manretania 
(vi.  8.  §  43).  Of  these  the  Phamsii 
and  Nigrit«B  were  already  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  who  seems  to  have  placed 
them  south  of  the  Great  Desert  (see 
Chapter  XXIL  p.  331).  The  Perotri 
were  apparently  scattered  along  the 
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same  nature  as  the  Nile :  it  pnHluces  reeds  and  papyrus,  and 
the  same  kinds  of  animals,  and  it  becomes  swollen  at  the  samej 
period/'*  As  thtre  is  no  river  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Peser 
to  which  these  characters  ean  possibly  be  applied,  it  seems 
ceilain  that  they  must  refer  to  the  great  river  of  Central 
Atrica,  the  Joliba  or  Quorra,  known  to  nnxlem  geographers 
tis  the  Niger,  some  notice  of  which  may  have  been  carrie<l 
by  native  caravans  across  the  desert  to  Mauretiinia,^  But,  as 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  these  vague  rei)orts  afforfled  no 
definite  idea  of  its  geographical  position,  and  Pliny  at  h^ist 
was  e violently  qiute  unaware  of  the  vast  extent  of  desert  which 
separated  it  from  the  land  of  the  Gsetulians* 

§  20.  On  the  much  controverted  question  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  Pliny  contents  himself  with  giving  **  the  result  of  the 
inquiries"  of  king  Juba  in  the  form  of  the  elalx^rate,  but 
utterly  unfounded,  theory  which  has  already  been  examined  J 
With  regar<l  to  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  through  Ethiopia, 
be  snppised  it  to  l>e  first  called  Astapus,  where  it  was  first 
known  in  the  interior  above  Meroe,  while  he  gave  the  names  of 
Astobores  and  Astos^ipes  to  the  two  arms  that  encircled  the 
great  island  of  that  name*"  He  was  evidently  misled  (as  was 
Ptolemy  after  him)  by  the  name  of  "iahind"  given  to  the 
district  of  Meroe  by  the  Alexandrian  geographers,  into  sup- 
posing it  to  have  Ijeen  really  an  ishmd,  surrounded  by  the  two 
arms  of  the  Nile,  instead  of  being,  sm  Emtosthenes  rightly 
cimceived  it,  merely  a  peninsular  tract  between  the  Nile  itself 
and  its  tributary  the  Astaboras. 


*  We  have  seen  thut  alroady  in  the 
time  of  Btrabo  auoh  onrATani  oocaiiioii' 
aUy  orosBed  the  desert  (Strabo,  I  e,\ 
sad  doubtless  thui  interoourae  would 
luktG  inereaaed  as  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
midift  bename  more  settled  and  civUizod. 
But  In  the  flbsenoe  of  carxiek  uli  eucb 
commaaicatioQ  muei  alwayn  have  been 
uncertain  and  difBcuU. 

'  See  Cbapter  XJL  p.  174. 

*  y,  lOf  §  5S.     In  regard  to  theae 


names  Pliny  tells  tu,  firat^  that  AatapoA 
tneans  in  the  Ethiopian  language  **  the 
water  flowing  from  darlaiess  "*  (aqumm 
e  tenebris  profluentem)  ;**  th^  thai 
Afltoboros  means  "a  bnuich  of  the 
water  coming  from  darlmees"  (n 
aquffi  e  tenebris  proflaeutl^),  wbil 
A^toeapes  adds  the  sense  of  its  ' 
lateral  or  sidu  stream  (quod  lateria  i 
ntficatioDem  ndjtctt;  but  tho 
UUerui  and  the  aetiao  is  doubtful)w 
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His  description  of  Egypt  is  singularly  meagre  and  jejune, 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Strabo :  and  though 
his  enumeration  of  the  Nomes,  which  has  the  air  of  being 
derived  from  an  official  source,  is  of  value  to  the  topographer, 
it  is  as  usual  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  geographical  arrange- 
ment, and  he  has  wholly  fedled  to  give  any  geographical 
picture  of  the  country,  easy  as  it  was  to  have  done  so  in  a 
region  of  so  peculiar  a  natural  conformation.     He  has  however 
introduced  some  interesting  particulars  nvith  regard  to  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  its  effects  on  the  surrounding 
country,  according  to  the  height  it  attained  in  different  years.* 
§  21.  Pliny  concludes  his  elaborate  review  of  the  geography 
of  the  world  with  a  statement  of  the  measurements  of  the 
different  seas  and  continents  according  to  various  authorities, 
especially  Polybius,  Artemidorus,  and  Agrippa :  and  sums  up 
the  whole  by  the  conclusion — rather    startling    to    modem 
readers — that  Europe  is  nearly  half  as  big  again  as  Asia,  and 
considerably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Africa.    K  the  three 
continents  are  taken  together,  he  adds,  it  will  appear  that 
Europe  is  a  little  more  than  -j  +  i  (^^  -^ths)  of  the  whole ; 
while  Asia  contains  t  +  tt  (or  Atl^)>  ^^^  quite  a  third ;  and 
Africa  j-  +  ^V  (or  Hths),  very   little  more  than  a  fifth!* 
Strange  as  these  statements  sound  to  us,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  vast  extent  of  Asia  and  Africa,  beyond  the  limits  known  to 
ancient  geographers,  they  are  at  the  same  time  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo,  and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  by  what  process  Pliny 
was  led  to  adopt  so  erroneous  a  result. 

Lastly,  in  order,  as  he  tells  us,  to  leave  out  nothing  that 
can  cxmtribute  to  the  clear  understanding  of  his  subject,  he 
proceeds  to  give  what  he  terms  "an  exquisitely  subtle  dis- 


*  V.  U,  §§  57,  58.  Quod    si    miscoantur  omnes  sumnue, 

*  vi.  33,  §  210.  "  Apparet  ergo  ,  liquido  patcbit,  Europam  totius  terra 
Europam  paulo  minus  dimidia  AsisB  tertiam  esse  partem  et  octavam  paulo 
i>arte  majorcm  esse  quam  Asiam.  I  ampliuSf  Asiam  Yero  quartam  et  quar- 
Eaudem  altero  tanto  et  sexta  parte  >  tamdecimam,  Africam  autcm  quintom 
Africa),    ampliorem    quam    Africam.  '  et  insuper  sexagcsimam." 
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covery  of  Greek  science,"  in  the  circles  or  parallels  of  latitude 
drawn  along  the  surface  of  the  world,  with  the  regions  or 
localities  through  which  they  passed.  He  adds  in  each 
instance  the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  of  the  sundial  to  its 
shadow,  and  the  length  of  the  longest  or  solstitial  day.  This, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  done  by  Hipparchus,  who 
was  followed  by  Strabo,  and  doubtless  by  many  other  Greek 
geographers.  But  in  attempting  to  enumerate  the  geogra- 
phical points  through  which  these  circles  would  pass,  Pliny 
has  fallen  into  such  strange  and  unaccountable  errors,  that  the 
table  he  gives  us,  far  from  contributing  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  countries  which  he  has  already  described,  would 
only  tend  to  throw  them  into  inextricable  confusion.'  It  is 
clear  from  this  passage,  as  from  several  others,  that  he  himself 
had  not  mastered  the  very  elements  of  mathematical  geo- 
graphy, and  had  no  clear  conception  whatever  of  the  meaning 
of  what  he  was  reporting.  But  as  he  professes  to  derive  the 
whole  statement  from  Greek  authorities,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  explain  how  he  could  have  wandered  so  widely  from  all  the 
conclusions  generally  received  among  them,  and  produced  a 
list  as  much  at  variance  with  the  systems  of  Eratosthenes  or 
Hipparchus,  as  it  is  with  geographical  truth. 


*  See  Note  C,  p.  441. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  409. 

SOUBOES  OF  THE  TIGRIS. 

The  Tigris  may  be  considered  as  having  two,  or  rather  three, 
principal  sources,  forming  distinct  arms,  all  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  Of  these,  the  western  arm,  usually  considered 
at  the  present  day  as  the  main  stream,  which  is  that  flowing  by 
Diarbekir,  takes  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  or  pool,  about  50  G.  miles 
N.W.  of  that  city,  and  not  more  than  5  from  the  Euphrates  at 
Telek.  Singularly  enough  this  arm  of  the  river  appears  to  have 
been  ignored  in  ancient  times,  and  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  geographer. 

About  45  miles  below  Diarbekir,  this  river  is  joined  by  an 
affluent,  the  Batman  Su,  having  nearly  as  large  a  body  of  water 
as  itself,  which  flows  from  north  to  south,  and  has  its  sources  in 
the  range  called  by  the  ancients  Niphates.  Again,  about  35  miles 
lower  down,  the  united  streams  receive  an  important  accession  from 
the  north  in  the  river  now  known  as  the  Sort  Su,  or  river  of  Surt, 
which  is  itself  formed  by  two  considerable  rivers,  the  one  descending 
from  Bitlis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Van,  the  other  called  the 
Bohtan  Tchai,  having  its  sources  far  away  to  the  east.  This  last 
river,  which  is  probably  the  Gentrites  of  Xenophon,  was  not 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  arm  of  the  Tigris,  but  this  name 
may  very  probably  have  been  given  to  the  river  of  Bitlis,  which 
has  its  sources  near  enough  to  the  Lake  of  Van  to  afford  some  colour 
for  the  popular  notion  that  it  derived  its  waters  from  thence. 
Other  writers  however  contend  that  the  river  which  joins  the 
Tigris  at  Zeiwah,  the  Batman  Su,  has  the  better  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Tigris  of  the  ancients,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  them. 

The  sources  of  the  Bohtan  Chai,  which  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  rank  as  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Tigris,  have  been  for  the  first 
time  explored  in  quite  recent  times  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  found  that 
its  principal  source,  the  Mox  Su,  issues  from  a  cave  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  Aghovar,  which  is  separated  from  the  Lake  of  Van 
by  only  about  30  miles  of  mountainous  country :  a  circumstance 
which,  as  ho  observes,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  enter- 
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tnmod  by  Strabo  as  well  as  Pliny,  of  the  Tigris  deriving  its  w»b 
from  that  lake.     (See  Mr.  Taylor  s  paper  in  tbo  Jounud  of  Ac  < 
(jraphical  Sodei^f  vol.  xxxv,  p.  49.) 


NOTE  B,  p.43L 

WRITEB8  ON  ETHIOPIA, 

Among  the  authors  thus  cited,  the  moet  important  is  Biou, 
native  of  Soli  in  Oiiicia,  who  is  noticed  also  by  Diogenes  Laeriiits 
(iv.  58)  as  having  written  a  work  on  Ethiopia  (At^ioiriica),  and  is 
cited  in  one  paaaage  by  Atbenamn  (xiii.  p.  566,  c).  His  djite  is 
wholly  unknown;  but  he  appears  from  Pliny  to  have  given  a 
number  of  minute  topographical  details  concerning  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  as  f ar  a*t  Meroe, 

Aristooreon,  referred  to  in  the  eame  passage  (vi.  §  183),  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  oourse  of  the  Nile  in  Kgypt  (v.  9, 
§  59),  is  evidently  the  same  quoted  at  second  hand  by  ^Uan  (EUL 
Anim,  vii.  40)  for  a  fabulous  story  coECjemiDg  Ethiopia ;  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him. 

Basilis,  associated  with  the  preceding  by  I'Uny  {I  c),  but  not 
again  oited  as  an  authority,  is  noticed  by  Agatbarohtdes  (S  64) 
among  the  writera  who  had  treated  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
world,  and  muftt  therefore  have  been  earlier  than  that  author,  llo 
ap[^>ears  to  have  also  written  a  work  on  India,  which  is  quoted  by 
Atheneeus  (ix.  p.  390  b). 

Two  other  authors,  cited  by  Pliny  as  authoritiee,  had  the  grfsat 
advantage  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities  :  Dalion,  as  he 
tellb  Ufi,  having  ascended  the  Kile  fkr  above  Meroe  (Dalion  ultm 
IVIeroen  longe  i*ubvectu8>  vi-  §  183)  :  bo  appears  to  have  been 
of  an  earlier  period  than  the  two  pi-eoeding.  The  other,  whom  he 
calls  Simonides  minor,  had  actually  resided  for  five  years  at  Mi 
while  engaged  on  his  work  on  Ethiopia  (L  c).  Unfortunr*  > 
Pliny  does  not  indicate  the  particular  information  he  derived  from 
these  authorities ;  and  has  undoubtedly  mixed  up  the  sUtements  of 
different  writers*  without  any  attempt  to  i^econoile  or  explain 
the  discrepancies  between  them. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  438. 
pliny's  account  op  the  climata. 

It  is  olear,  however,  that  Pliny  here  refers  to  the  climata  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  by  Ptolemy  and  later  geo- 
graphers, as  signifying  the  portions  or  segments  of  the  world 
indnded  between  two  parallels  of  latitude  marked  by  the  sucoessive 
steps  in  the  astronomical  changes  of  the  day  and  night,  <&c.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  he  himself  calls  them  '*  segmenta  mundi ;"  and 
that  he  describes  them  as  **  containing "  or  including  whole 
countries  and  regions.  At  the  same  time  he  not  only  calls  them 
**  circles  "  or  **  parallels  "  (quae  nostri  circulos  appellavere,  Grasoi 
parallelos,  §  211),  expressions  that  could  hardly  apply  to  anything 
but  the  parallels  that  bounded  them  ;  but  he  gives  for  each  circle 
the  definite  relations  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow,  and  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  which  of  course  can  refer  only  to  the  definite 
circles  that  limit  each  segment.  It  seems  certain  that  throughout 
this  passage  Pliny  has  confounded  the  two  things :  the  segments  of 
the  earth's  surface  intercepted  between  two  such  parallel  circles, 
and  the  circles  themselves.  It  is  these  last  which  are  given  us  by 
Strabo  from  Hipparchus,  and  which  that  geographer  has  correctly 
designated  (according  to  his  ideas)  by  the  several  points  through 
which  they  actually  pass.  But  Pliny,  by  confounding  these 
parallels  of  latitude  with  the  extensive  spaces  included  between 
them,  has  thrown  the  whole  subject  into  confusion. 

But  after  making  full  allowance  for  this  disturbing  cause,  there 
still  remains  an  amount  of  error  in  his  statements  for  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  account.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  very  first  segment 
which  he  describes  in  detail,  he  includes  in  it  as  approximately 
parallel  with  Alexandria  and  Lower  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Gedrosia, 
Carmania,  Persia,  Parthyene  (!),  Aria(!),  and  the  southern  coast  of 
India.  But  even  in  the  much  better  known  regions  on  the  Medi- 
terranean he  describes  the  second  circle  as  including  Cyprus, 
Crete,  and  Lilybeeum  in  Sicily,  while  he  places  Syracuse,  Cafana, 
and  "  the  middle  of  Sicily  "  in  the  third  section,  and  the  north  of 
Sicily  in  the  fourth,  while  Locri  and  Rhegium  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Sicilian  Strait  are  transferred  to  the  fifth  section.  These 
last  mistakes  we  are  wholly  unable  to  account  for.  But  in  some 
instances  he  was  evidently  misled  by  Hipparchus,  or  rather  by  a 
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mifioonoepti<m  of  the  statements  of  that  author;  with  which  he 
appears,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  his  work,  to  have  mixed  up  otheis 
derived  from  different  sources  without  any  attempt  to  distingoidi 
them. 

After  quoting  these  conclusions  of  ancient  Oreek  authors  (anti- 
quorum  exacta),  he  adds  that  the  most  diligent  recent  writers  had 
added  to  these  three  other  segments ;  the  one  extending  from  the 
Tanais  across  the  Lake  Maaotis  and  the  Sarmatians  to  the  Boiys- 
thenes,  and  thence  through  Dacia  and  a  part  of  Germany  and  Gaul 
to  the  Western  Ocean ;  these  had  a  solstitial  day  of  sixteen  hours ; 
the  next,  whose  longest  day  was  seyenteen  hours,  included  the 
Hyperhoreans (!)  and  Britain;  the  third  passed  through  Scythia 
from  the  Bhipeean  Mountains  to  Thule ;  here  the  days  and  nights 
were  at  certain  seasons  continuous. 


(    443     ) 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

PERIPLUS  OP  THE   ERYTHR^AN  SEA. 

§  1.  Very  nearly  contemporary  with  Pliny  was  the  anonymous 
tieatise  to  which  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to 
xefer,  known  as  the  Periplus  op  the  Erythraean  Sea.  This 
fittle  work  is  a  document  of  a  kind  wholly  unlike  any  other 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  is  not  a  mere 
geographical  description   of  the   coasts   like  the  Periplus  of 

[:  Scylax,  or  that  of  the  Euxine  by  Arrian.  Nor  is  it  a  journal 
or  record  of  an  individual  voyage,  like  those  of  Nearchus  and 
Hanno.  It  is  rather  a  kind  of  manual  for  the  instruction  of 
navigators  and  traders  in  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  the  widest 

i  sense  of  that  term,  comprising  the  Arabian  Gulf  (or  what  we 
now  call  the  Red  Sea),  the  coasts  of  Africa  outside  the  Straits 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb  as  far  as  they  had  been  then  explored,  as 
well  as  those  of  Arabia  and  India  down  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Ualabar  coast,  with  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  more  distant 
portions  of  India,  and  even  China.  It  describes  in  more  or 
less  detail  the  geography  of  the  diflFerent  coast-lines,  with  their 
several  ports,  as  well  as  the  prominent  natural  features  of  each, 
but  adds,  in  regard  to  each  port  mentioned,  a  full  notice  of  the 
articles  imported  and  exported,  which  are  given  with  a  minute- 
ness of  detail  that  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  written  by  a 
merchant  for  the  use  of  merchants.^  At  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  from  many  circumstances  that  it  is  the  result  (in  great 
part  at  least)  of  personal  experience  and  observation ;  and  as  a 


*  It  may  be  observed  that  while  the 
mporU  from  these  distant  regions,  being 
the  natural  productions  of  the  countries, 
would  be  objects  of  general  interest,  the 
imports,  i.e.  the  merchandise  which  it 
was  suitable  to  take  thither  from  Alex- 


andria, were  a  matter  of  very  little  in- 
terest to  anyone  but  a  trader.  For  the 
same  reason  very  little  notice  has  been 
taken  of  these  last  in  the  foUowing 
abstract  of  the  Periplus. 
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consequence  of  this,  we  find  when  we  come  to  examine  it,  that 
its  geographical  statements  are  among  the  most  satisfactory 
and  trustwurthy  that  have  been  transmitted  to  MB  by  any 
ancient  wTiter* 

§  2.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  and  the  date  of  this 
little  treatise  are  equally  unknown  to  us ;  so  far  at  least  as  any 
external  evidence  is  eoncemed.  The  former  indeed  is  of 
cimiparatively  little  moment,  for  the  name  would  doubtless 
convey  no  further  information.  It  is  obvious  from  internal 
evidence  that  the  writer  was  a  Greek  merchant  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  and  a  |)ers(in  of  no  pretensions  to  literarj'  merit  or 
elegance  of  style.*  The  attribution  of  it,  in  the  only  extant 
manuscript,  to  the  historian  Arrian  is  doubtless  owing  only  to 
its  being  found  immediately  following  the  Periphis  of  the 
Euxiue  Sea  by  that  author,  and  has  been  imauimoualy  rejected 
by  all  the  later  editors.^  But  while  they  are  all  of  one  accord 
upon  this  point,  which  does  not  indeed  admit  of  a  question, 
there  ia  great  discrepancy  among  them  with  regard  to  the  date. 
It  was  brought  down  by  Dodwel!  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
It.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus :  while  Dr.  Vincent  returned  to  the 
opinion  of  Salnuisius,  who  had  pronounced  it  about  contem- 
jMnary  with  the  work  of  Pliny/  The  general  agreement 
between  the  two  is  indeed  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  ujion  this 
|)oint :  at  the  same  time  that  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  some 


'  Thi»  is  obrioiifl  on  the  mcwt  curBory 
iDBpcctton.  Tlie  peculumtiefc  of  hi» 
dtotioii  afe  probttblr  in  aome  inBtaucos 
VQch  A8  were  usniu  &t  Alexandria  in 
bid  cLiy,  In  other  caacs  he  intnxlucstia 
toere  LAtin  words  mider  a  Greek  fonu, 
mnch  IIS  Srj^dpiov  tot  coined  money  iu 
general,  tritorovkiros  for  "  Hcotiilatug," 
tts  deecriptive  of  a  certalD  kind  of 
garment,  Ac. 

*  Some,  however,  while  ailmitting 
that  it  is  impr^^ftible  to  ABcribe  Uie  little 
work  in  qut^etbu  to  Ajriaii  of  Nico- 
iucmIui,  the  ubtorimi  of  Aleuwdef » bftve 
»ijpp<iBed  it  to  be  the  wock  of  a  mer* 
ehniit  of  that  nutne.  Thua  Fabrieius, 
tri  bis  eilitiuii  of  the  littk-  treatiee  (Svo 


Dresde,  1S49},  niya  of  it:  ■*Aiietor 
bujuM  Peripli  e«t  Ajmntia,  mercator 
AlexundrinuA.  qui  rrffoiutto  OUndio 
imptrjiture  vixit:**  and  Dr*  Vincent^ 
though  lees  decidedly,  inclines  Ia  the 
Game  Ytew.  But  it  st^iiiB  more  proUibla 
thftt  the  u&me  of  Arriiui  i»  a.  mere  mi«- 
tikko^  arifing  from  tbo  cause  f^tiitt^J  ill 
the  text.  8ee  Cv  MiiUcr,  PrttU^om. 
p.  96. 

*  The  whole  question  has  been  fully 
diseuiiaed  by  Dr  Vincent  {Ccfmmerce 
and  NatnQation  of  the  Ancitntt  in  tke 
Indian  Owaii.  vol,  ii,  pp,  ^-6,  4^59X 
and  by  Dr.  C.  MillJcr  in  the  Ftole^o«nen» 
to  bis  edition  of  tlie  (UtHjrnphi  Qtrnd 
MtMyrfitj  torn.  i.  p.  95- lU. 
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|Mithoi8  that  the  Periplus  was  the  authority  from  which  Pliny 
derived  his  account  of  the  voyage  to  India,  as  practised  in  his 
time,  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable.^  It  would  indeed 
appear  more  probable  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  that  the 
information  furnished  by  the  Periplus  is  the  later,  as  well  as 
the  fuller,  account.  But  a  more  definite  ground  for  deter- 
mining within  very  narrow  limits  the  date  of  this  valuable 
document  is  furnished  by  the  mention  of  a  king  named 
Zoscales,  as  reigning  in  his  time  over  ^the  kingdom  of  Auxuma 
in  Ethiopia.®  Dr.  C.  MiiUer  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  this 
name  may  in  all  probability  be  identified  with  a  certain 
Za  Hakale,  whom  we  learn  from  the  Abyssinian  annals  to  have 
reigned  fix)m  a.d.  77  to  89 :  thus  bringing  us  to  the  reigns  of 
Titus  and  Domitian  at  Home,  a  conclusion  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  other  internal  evidence.^  We  may  therefore 
place  the  Periplus  within  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Pliny. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impulse  given  to  navigation 
and  the  trade  to  India  by  the  discovery  of  Hippalus,  and  the 
opening  out  of  direct  communication  with  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
would  lead  to  the  compilation  of  many  small  treatises  or 
Peripli,  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  one  we  possess.  It  is 
obvious  that  Pliny  had  a  document  of  the  kind  before  him,  in 
writing  the  account  already  referred  to  ;  though  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  much  less  complete  character,  and 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  direct  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar.^  Ptolemy  also  unquestionably  made  use  of  some 
similar  authority;  but  notwithstanding  his  later  date,  his 
details  are  by  no  means  so  trustworthy  as  those  of  the  Periplus. 
The  accuracy  and  clearness  of  the  statements  found  in  this 
little  work,  as  well  as  the  proofs  it  affords  of  a  great  extension 


•  This  point  has  been  in  my  opinion 
fully  established  by  M,  Miiller,  Prole' 
9(mi.  pp.  99, 100. 

•  Pertplw,  §  5,  ed.  MuUer. 

^  C.  Miiller,  Prolegom.  p.  97.  M. 
Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  who  adopts  his 


oonclosion,  adds  some  useful  remarks 
on  the  trustworthy  character  of  the 
lists  of  these  monarcbs  preserved  in 
the  Abyssinian  chronicles  {Le  Nord  de 
VA/rique  daru  VAntiquiU,  p.  196). 
'  See  Chapter  XIOV.  p.  417. 
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of  ge43grftphical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  coasts  both  of 
Africa  and  India,  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  and  careful 
consideration.^ 

§  3.  The  author  begins  with  a  brief  description  of  the  voyage 
down  the  Red  Sea,  starting  from  Myos  Hormos,  wliich  he  calls 
tlie  first  of  the  regular  trading  p>rt5  ^  on  the  Egyptian  cxmst. 
Following  this  downwtirds  came  Berenice,  1800  stadia  lower 
down  ;  and  alxmt  4000  stadia  farther  Ptolemais,  called  Theron, 
from  its  being  the  station  for  the  hunters  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
was  not  a  good  p<:*rt,  and  though  it  still  exported  some  irory, 
as  well  as  tortoiseshell,  it  was  evidently  in  his  time  a  place  of 
but  little  tnule.  About  3U00  stadia  farther  south  wn«  Adulis, 
a  small  place,  but  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  was 
situated  on  a  deep  gidf,  and  served  as  the  phK-e  of  export  for 
the  newly-risen  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  tlie  capital  of  whic^h  was 
at  Auxuma  (Axum),  at  a  distance  of  eight  days*  journey  in 
the  interior.^  We  have  seen  that  Pliny  was  the  first  to  men- 
tion Adulis,  which  had  lx*en  unnoticed  l>y  earlier  WTiters,  and 
we  learn  nn>re  fully  from  the  Peri  pi  us  the  causes  of  its  rise  and 
prosperity.  The  extension  of  the  i^wer  of  Zcjscales,  whose 
capital  was  at  Auxuma,  over  all  the  surrounding   regions,  is 


•  C.  MCiUcr  jiMtly  rem«rfcB  of  fhU 
little  treatifte  that  "  rt?rum  tr»dit4irum 
ooptn,  varietftte,  Mt\  iitilitdte,  fnlt'O 
pntsiitat,  ut  pretiosiii^imi  ihe»auri  l*>pn 
halienduB  »\V*  Prohmm.  p.  95.  Mr 
Cof>lev  ftlfio  says:  **  Tlicj  author  of  Die 
Piriplusflifferi  from  Ptolemv  in  several 
importitnt  particulan* ;  ami  wherever 
this  i»  the  case,  every  oon^ide^atioIl, 
Ixkth  of  intttrtiul  and  exleniftl  evidence. 
is  ill  favour  vif  tUt.^  former/*  {Ctauditi4 
TtoUmy  aiid  (he  Nile,  p.  56. > 

$  L  Tbia  phrase^  ii»  well  as  that  fre- 
queniiy  used  by  r»ur  author  of  ifxw6pm 
i^fufio^  oleftrly  points  not  only  to  the 
existence  of  a  regular  established  trade, 
bat  of  fiflc&l  regutaiiotirt  only  allowing^ 
▼eBBels  to  tnnle  at  certuiti  \m\h.  8ac£ 
regulmiion^  were  indeed  almoit  ft  neceft- 
lary  conflcqtiencf^    of  the   syfteiii  of 


heavy  dntie«  leried  both  on  fmmti 
and  fiporla  in  the  days  of  our  tradfr. 

*  It  waa  three  days'  journey  from 
Adulis  to  Coloe,  and  five  days  from 
thtMice  to  Auxuma.  Oloe  ntufit  there- 
fore have  be«D  situated  Kimewhcre  in 
tho  neighbourhrKiKl  of  Dixan.  The 
position  of  Adulis  ttiiielf,  on  tlie  west 
ddo  of  tlic  bay  now  called  Annesley 
Bay*  where  its  ruins  are  sliU  vij<ihle»  is 
familiar  to  all  since  that  hay  was  madis 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Bntish  expo* 
ditioQ  to  Abyssinia  in  18B7.  Its  9it« 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr  Halt  iu 
181S. 

I'he  ruiiw  of  Axnm  were  deaniib^-d 
by  Bmoe,  m  well  as  sohsequentlv  by 
Lord  Valeatia  and  Mr.  Bait ;  and  Livo 
been  since  r«^peatcdly  ?isited  by  moit»_ 
recent  travcUera. 
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confinned  by  the  testimony  of  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
of  Adnlis,  which  must  be  assigned  to  a  monarch  nearly  contem- 
porary with  the  Periplus.^  At  the  time  when  our  document 
was  compiled  Auxuma  had  become  the  chief  erUrepdt  for  the 
iyory  of  all  the  regions  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  this,  together 
with  tortoiseshell  and  rhinoceros  horn,  were  the  chief  exports 
firom  Adulis,  in  return  for  which  they  imported  a  variety  of 
European  wares  from  Alexandria,  as  well  as  iron,  steel,  and 
cotton  goods  from  India.^ 

The  small  number  of  points  indicated  along  this  line  of 
coast  doubtless  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  nayigation 
being  well  known,  while  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast  was  rocky  and  dangerous,  the  traders  used  to  run  direct 
from  one  established  port  to  another.  Apparently  also  the 
smaller  settlements  foimded  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  mentioned 
by  Agatharchides  and  the  writers  who  followed  him,  had 
flEdlen  into  decay,  and  being  no  longer  recognised  as  "  regular'* 
ports,  had  probably  ceased  to  exist.*  Our  author  adds  that  the 
voyage  to  Adulis  from  Egypt  was  habitually  made  from  the 
month  of  January  to  September,  but  that  the  best  season  was 
September.* 

§  4.  Proceeding  onwards  from  Adulis  he  tells  us  that  the 
guH  bears  away  to  the  east,  and  is  contracted  into  its  narrowest 
breadth  opposite  to  the  Aualitic  Gulf.  This  of  course  refers  to 
the  well-known  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  but  the  locality  of  this 
important  point  and  the  geographical  features  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  imperfectly  indicated.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  town  or  headland  of  Deire  (Cape  Bir),  which  forms  the 
actual  boundary  of  the  strait  on  its  southern  side,  and  which 


»  See  Chapter  XV.  p.  586.  Concern- 
ing the  age  of  this  later  part  of  the 
inscription,  see  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inter, 
Or.  vol.  Hi.  p.  512. 

*  PeripZtM,  §  4. 

*  Most  of  these  smaller  settlements 
seem  to  have  been  established  by  the 
Ptolemies  principally  with  a  view  to 
catching  elephants,  a  practice  which 
bad  now  fallen  into  disuse ;  the  ivory 


was  brought  from  the  interior  by  the 
native  tribes. 

*  Both  here  and  elsewhere  (§§  6,  24, 
39),  in  mentioning  the  months  suitable 
for  sailing,  he  always  adds  tlie  Egyptian 
name  of  the  month — Tybis,  Thoth, 
Epiphi,  &o.— as  being  doubtless  more 
familiar  to  Alexandrian  traders  than 
the  Latin  one. 
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was  well  known  to  Artemidonts  and  Stmbo.'  Tlio  Analitic 
Gulf  must  he  the  deep  bay  that  indents  the  coast  of  Africa 
immediately  beyond  Cape  Bir^  and  the  emporium  of  Aualites^ 
from  wliich  it  derived  its  name,  may  be  identified  with  Zeikdijjj 
a  short  distance  to  the  eiist  of  it.  Our  author  appears  to  ft 
this  at  a  distance  of  about  4000  st^idia  from  Adulis.*  Proc^eeding 
from  thence  eastward  aloni^  the  coast  of  ^y^riea,  to  which  ho 
gives  the  uamc  of  Barl>ari<*a,  he  mentions  in  succession  between 
Aualites  and  Cape  Ar()mata  (Guanlafui),  several  emporia  or 
places  of  trade,  to  which  the  prodTictions  of  the  interior — frank- 
incense, mjirb,  and  otlier  odorifer<3U9  gums,  as  well  as  ivt^ry 
and  tortoise-shell — were  brought  down  for  export.  The  first  of 
these  Witts  Malao,  distant'  800  stadia  from  Aualites^  the  descrip- 
tion of  whi(*h,  as  sheltered  by  a  promontory  projecting  from  the 
etist,  enables  us  clearly  to  identify  it  with  the  modern  Berl>erat 
at  the  present  day  the  most  considerable  trading-place  on  this 
cf>ast.  This  was  followed  by  Mundiis  at  a  distance  of  two  djiys' 
sail,  a  safer  [)ort ;  and  again  after  two  or  three  days*  sail  c^anie 
Mnsyllum,  the  principal  port  for  the  export  of  cassia  (cinna- 
mon), on  account  of  which  it  was  frequented  by  ships  of  large 
size,  though  it  had  no  harbtmr,  but  only  an  exposed  ami 
inconvenient  roadstead,*     Beyond  that,  after  another  two  days' 


'  Artemiiloras  ap.  Btmb.  xvi.  pp, 
769,  772. 

•  Thi.^  diBtunw  is  iuBt  nbout  oorrect, 
if  mea^iiired  from  Aclulis  to  Zei]»h,  «a 
certniuly  appears  to  hv  the  meaning  of 
the  Hut'hor  (§  7),  I>r.  Vincont  crro- 
xieotiflly  stipposoB  it  to  upply  to  the 
]etig:th  of  thfl  coOBt  of  Borbiiriii  (voL  il 
p*  125).  That  author's  identifications  of 
the  porta  between  the  Stmits  of  Bab  el 
Mandeb  and  Gape  Gmirdufui  are  for 
the  most  part  erroucou:^.  But  this 
oofifit  wag  in  his  duy  m  little  known 
that  hfi  had  very  imperfect  meana  of 
comparison.  D'Anvilkj  had  alroudy 
correctly  idtntitifil  the  fKjrt  of  Aualites 
with  the  luodioru  Ztilnh  (»till  eallerl  by 
the  natiTe  Somiinlis  A\idn\  or  AuxaI)  a 
pi  0436  of  ooxuidemble  trade  under  the 
Arabs;   and  atarting  from  thta  point 


there  is  little  dijflculty  in  determining 
tho  others. 

•  Peri^iu*^  I  10.  We  Imto  already 
Been  the  importance  atturhod  to  Mosyf- 
Inm  6S  a  port  by  Pliny  ( vi,  §  17i ) ;  and 
this  is  conflrraed  by  tlie  repeated  men- 
tion in  our  author  of  Mrwyllitie  com- 
moditiea  as  equivalent  to  tUoav  (i(  the 
coast  of  BarbariA  in  general.  But  its 
exact  site  bus  not  been  iletcrmined  with 
any  certainty,  tlio  diMtanc^o  from  the 
Cape  of  the  Elephant  being  only 
vaguely  gifen  as  a  voyage  of  two  days, 
while  there  was  no  natural  port  to  mark 
the  locality;  and  tht?  promontory  of 
thtf  same  namOt  mentiontd  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  eould  not  really  bo 
a  hendltmd  of  uny  im|x)rtamH%  tUera 
being  none  of  a  marked  churactor 
west    of     that    of     th^     Elephant, 
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sail,  was  a  promontory  cn\h<\  "  t\m  Elopliant,"  with  a  rivnr  of 
the  same  name,  and  a  plat-o  failed  AcanniE,  where  thore  was  a 
grove  of  trees  prfxluemg  tVankineense  of  very  superior  quality. 
The  prtimontory  of  the  Elephant  is  eertainly  tlie  sjime  that  ia 
now  called  llm  el  Fil,  or  Jebel  Fil,  which  has  the  same 
BigniHcation  t  it  is  about  40  G.  miles  short  ijf  Cape  (?uardafui,* 
§  5.  The  whole  of  this  coast  from  the  opening  of  the  Straits 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb  to  Cape  Gnardafui  is  ft)r  the  first  time 
accurately  deseribod  in  the  Periphis*  It  was  known  indeed  in 
a  general  way  to  the  Greeks  from  tlie  time  of  Erat^jsthenes  to 
tiiat  of  Strabo,  btith  of  whtmi,  as  we  have  seen,  were  well 
acfpiainted  with  the  promontiiry  to  whitdi  they  gave  the  name 
of  Noti  Keras  or  the  Soutliern  Horn,  by  whieh  they  ele^irly 
me^nt  to  desi<^mvte  the  Cajje  Aromata  of  the  Periplus,  the 
modem  Guardafui.  Artemidonis  moreover  had  given  some 
details  respecting  the  coast,  mentioning  among  other  points 
the  monntain  headland  of  the  Elephant,  but  he  had  no  ac*count 
of  the  distanees,  and  did  not  mention  any  empnria  or  places  of 
trade  along  the  eoast^  It  Ia  probable  indeed  that  this  trade 
hafl  for  the  moat  part  grown  up  in  the  mtervab  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  African  coast  had  doubt  less  from  an  early 
period  been  expurte<l  in  small  vessels  to  the  opposite  shores  of  ♦ 
Arabia,  as  still  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus ;  ^  but 
besides  this,  there  had  arisen  at  the  latter  period  a  consider- 
able trade  at  these  African  jx^rts  on  their  own  account,  and  we 
learn  from  our  author  that  they  imported  European  goods, 
including  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  ornamental  glass  wares, 
in  return  for  their  much  valued  native  products,*  The  whole 
of    this    tract,  to  which   our  author  applies    the    name  of 


Hence  Moayllam  has  bec^ti  varioa^ly 
fixed  bj recent  wrttc^ra  at  Biindcr  Bartb, 
near  Haa  Antamli,  and  io  the  netgb- 
bom-hood  of  Rus  HucLitlr'h,  more  tbao 
40  G.  milea  farttwr  weal 

*  Vincent,  ¥oL  ii.  p.  138,     Miiller, 
Noi.ad  PeHpium,^  IL 

*  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §  14.    See  CliM»ter 

xviiL  p.  m. 

VOL.  IL 


»  Peripltis,  5  7. 

*  Ibid,  §§  8-10.  In  addition  to 
tbese,  Roman  money,  lijr«th  gulil  and 
ailver  {tT^vipioy  ^vtravv  t#  nal  apyv- 
povv)  waB  introduced,  thotigh  in  sritall 
quantities  (ov  woKit),  It  wiw  pn>l^bly 
inteiidetl  for  purpfmoa  of  nnMitiieut^ 
mther  tban  am  a  medium  of  exctifini^e. 

2  a 
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Barbarice  or  Barbiiria,  though  now  inhabited  only  by  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Somauli,  a  very  uncivilized  vm^e^  had  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Adel, 
assumed  a  very  different  character,  and  risen  to  a  state  of 
prosperity  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  oi)posit43  regions  of 
Arabia.^  Something  of  the  same  kind  would  appear  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating :  and 
the  ports  on  the  African  coast,  which  were  popularly  knowTi  as 
*' those  on  tho  opposite  side,"®  were  resorted  to  by  large 
trading  vessels  from  Alexandria  as  well  as  by  the  small 
country  craft.'  We  are  told  moreover  that  they  carried  on 
direct  trade  with  India;  but  no  mention  is  found  in  connexion 
with  this  of  tho  cinnamon  for  which  their  country  was  so 
celebrated,  and  which  some  modem  writers  have  supposed 
to  have  been  imported  by  them  from  Ceylon  or  tho  coast  of 
Malabar." 

§  fh  We  have  seen  that  Pliny  regarded  the  promontory  of 
M<isyllum  aa  the  point  where  the  coixst  of  Africa  cbangetl  its 
directiijn  and  trended  away  to  the  south  and  west,  and  thongh 
the  author  of  our  Periplus  was  better  informed,  aa  he  distinctly 
describes  the  headland  of  Arumata  as  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Ainca :  ^  yet  he  considerL^d  the  coast  aa  bearing  away  to  the 
south  from  the  Proniontory  of  the  Elephant,  and  again  still 
more  decidedly  from  beyond  Opone,  in  a  manner  that  shows  he 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  Cape  Aromatu  as  tlio 
main  feature  in  the  geogra]>hy  of  all  this  part  of  Afrie^i,  He 
however  gives  us  several  details  concerning  that  and  the 
neighbouring  promontories  as  well  iis  ports :   all  which  have 


*  Vincent,  voL  Li.  p.  122,  who  de- 
icdbea  from  tlie  Portuguese  tuithorittea 
the  state  of  tiitsga  wbieb  they  fouud 
when  tiiey  flret  vieited  theae 


^tya,  §  7.  Ilonw  tbe  warea  bronpjht 
from  thence  are  teriiicfl  by  our  rmthor 
wtpttTutd^  espooiftlly  tlit*  fmnkmconac, 
Mfbifb  he  frequentJy  mentiona  a»  \<j8o- 

^  Periitlwf,    §    10.        Ho    expreaaly 


attributee  tho  Doceaaity  for  aoch  liir^r 
vessels  to  tlio  quantity  of  ca^iaiii  (cm- 
naiuon)  cx(Kirted  {i^Aytrcu  ii  ^rh  ruv 
r6ittov  Ha&trias  XPVf^  irKu<rrotf'  Hih  ttal 

■  Coujiidcriiij!:  the  Dtiture  and  vtifno 
of   our    Jintliority,    thiu    circumstAiict' 
appoars  to  me  conoluaitu  ugom^t 
hypfitbesis  reforriHl  to, 

•  PerijAw,  §  12. 
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been  fully  veriti<.?d  by  modoni  ubsen^ations.  Cjipo  jVromata 
itself  ho  describes  as  an  abrupt  lioarlluiid,  having  a  roadstiMid 
on  its  northern  side,  which  wtis  iist-d  as  an  emporium  of  trade, 
though  from  its  exposed  situation  it  afforded  no  protection 
against  north  winds ;  and  when  these  blew,  9hij>s  were  obligeil 
to  run  for  shelter  under  a  headland  named  Tabro.  This  may 
be  identified  with  the  e^pe  now  called  Banna,  about  40  G. 
miles  south  of  Guardafiii:  and  at  the  same  distance  (400 
stadia)  beyond  this,  aecording  to  the  Periplns,  "  after  [)as8ing 
round  a  peninsula,"  was  a  place  called  Opone,  a  considerable 
emporium  of  trade.'  The  peninsula  here  mentioBed  cun 
certainly  be  no  other  than  the  remarkable  headland  called 
Ras  Hafoun  (about  90  miles  south  of  Cape  Guardafiii),  an 
isolated  table  of  rock,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mere 
spit  of  sand,  and  we  thus  obtain  with  certainty  the  |K)sition  of 
Opone,  a  point  of  much  importance  for  the  geography  of  this 
coast. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  we  find  in  Pliny  no  notice  of 
any  points  along  this  coast  l>eyond  the  Slosyllitic  promontory, 
even  the  name  of  Cape  Aromata  not  being  mentioned  by  him, 
and  he  had  evidently  no  more  idea  than  Eratosthenes  or 
Artemidorus  of  the  long  stretch  of  the  African  coast  to  the 
southward,  the  author  of  the  Periplus  was  not  only  well 
acquainted  with  the  headlands  ami  ports  immediately  beyond 
Cape  Aromata,  8ii(*h  as  Tabx*  and  ()|K>ne,  but  was  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  shores  of  Africa  for  a  long  distance  from 
thence  had  a  general  direction  to  the  south,  instead  of 
trending  away  at  once  t^j  the  west,  as  supposed  by  all  earlier 
geographers  from  Eratosthenes   to  Juba  and  Strabo.^     This 


'  Periplns,  §§  13,  14,  It  is  woith 
liotioe  that  among  tim  articles  iinporttMl 
into  Opono  aud  the  neighbouring  pcjrts 
from  Bary^izfL  ami  otlior  Iiiditm  pluoea 
of  export,  uiir  autlior  meiition:*  "the 
honey  prfHlijctxl  from  a  reed  which  is 
called  mefJiari"  Tlus  in  the  first 
mention  of  sugur  as  an  article  of  trade 
that  IB  found  in  any  ancient  author, 
but  the  substance  was  well  known  to 


Fliny,  who  nieakB  of  it  aa  used  in 
medicine  (H,  N.  xii.  8,  §  32). 

At  aU   theao  port*  the  author  ex- 

raaly  menthm«  **  caswiu  "— hy  which 
uu^ubteclly  meauB  cinnamon,  the 
fiafn«  of  vihic.h  ia  not  found  in  bis  little 
work — oa  tme  of  the  atuple  pri^hictionM 
of  the  country, 

»  PfTiplw,  §§  12,  15. 
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impi>rtaBt  rectification  of  the  map  of  the  world  was  evidently 
due  to  tho  extension  of  trarle  in  that  direction  :  an  extension 
which  seems  to  have  been  coincident  with  that  of  the  trade  to 
India,  and  may  very  probably  be  referred  to  the  same  period :' 
at  all  events  it  is  clear  that  in  the  time  of  tho  Peripliis  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  waa  habitually  visit€?d  by  inerchunts, 
and  in  constant  relation  %  ith  the  ports  of  Arabia,  as  low  down 
as  Zanzibar,  six  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  It  is  probable 
however  that  our  author's  personal  experience  did  not  extend 
so  far,  and  his  account  of  the  coast  of  As^tinia,  as  he  terms  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  Opone,  is  much  less  full 
and  circumstantial  than  that  of  the  coast  fronting  Arabia, 
from  Bab  el  Mandeb  to  Cape  Guardaftii. 

§  ?•  Still  his  statements,  brief  as  they  are,  are  inttdligible 
and  consistent,  and  the  positions  of  the  pointjs  named  may  be 
determined  with  reasonable  certainty,  at  least  mthin  narrow 
limits/  South  of  Opone  the  coast  for  six  days'  voyage 
trended  at  first  due  south,  and  then  to  the  south-west,  and  was 
marked  by  two  long  lines  of  continuous  rocky  clifls,  from 
which  they  derived  the  name  of  the  little  and  great  Apocopie, 
Beyond  this  were  six  more  days'  voytige  of  low  and  sandy 
shores,  hence  called  the  great  and  little  i35gia]o8 :  then 
followed  the  Courses  (Dromi)  of  Axania,  the  one  called  that  of 
Sarapion,  the  other  that  of  Nicon:  the  aggregate  distt^nce 
being  seven  days*  voyage.  At  the  end  of  this  navigation  were 
the  Pyndmin  islands,  Irom  whence  it  was  a  voyage  of  two  days 
and  nights  to  a  point  on  the  mainland,  ojjposite  to  an  island 
named  Menuthias,  distant  about  300  stadia  from  the  land,  low 
and  centered  with  wood,  and  abounding  in  turtles,  which  were 
caught  by  the  natives  in  a  kind  of  wicker  baskets.  Two  days' 
voyage  beyond   this,  on  the  mainland,  was  a   place  called 


*  At  the  titno  of  the  Toyage  of  Eu- 
doxofi,  thiii  part  of  iho  Afrimn  coast 
does  uot  ap^tear  to  have  been  Tifiikd 
by  Greek  ehipA,  and  that  navigator  waa 
ooly  C4krrietl  tbiihiT  by  ohasee.  (See 
Chftpt<^r  XVUL  p.  7<l) 


*  The  whole  of  tbin  part  of  the 
ea^teni  oooat  of  Airica  ba§  reeontly 
been  examiacd  and  described  by  Cup* 
tain  Owen  (Voi/affe  to  Africa^  Arabia^ 
and  Ma4l4i*jiUidar^  2  ¥ok.  Sva  18S3>. 
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Bhapta,  the  last  emporium  or  eominereial  station  along  the 
coast,  aiirl  a  place  of  considerable  trade.*  It  was  subject,  in 
virtue  of  some  old  establisbeJ  right,  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
Mapharitic  territory  in  Anibia  (a  portion  of  Yemen),  from 
whom  the  murcbimts  of  Muza  rented  it,  and  carried  on  a 
regular  trade  thither  with  their  own  ships.  This  close  con* 
nection  with  Arabia,  while  it  explains  the  source  of  our 
author's  information,  is  curious  from  its  similarity  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  when  Zanzibar  and  the  neighbouring 
coast  have  long  been  subject  to  the  Snltan  of  Muscat. 

§  8,  If  the  above  account  furnishes  us  with  few  particulars, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  from  Ras 
Hafoun  sunthwards  for  above  fiftircn  degrees  of  latitude  pre- 
sents scarcely  any  marked  geographical  features,  and  is  a 
barren  and  inhospitable  region,  very  little  known  or  frequented 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  ahuost  totally  devoid  of  popula- 
tion. But  it  is  interesting  to  find  on  our  modem  maps  that 
just  beyond  Ras  Hafoun  to  the  south  comes  a  long  tract  of 
rugged  country,  called  Haziue  (the  rough  ground),*  presentiog 
a  bold  and  rocky  front  to  the  sea,  while  beyond  this  is  a  low 
tract  called  Sef  Tweel,  or  the  low  shore,  thus  entirely  confirming 
the  correctness  of  our  authors  description.'  The  Pyralaan 
islands  again,  with  which  he  associates  a  narrow^  channel,  may 
be  identified  with  the  islands  of  Manda  and  Lamo  (in  about 
2^  S.  lat),  which  are  separated  from  the  mainhmd  by  just  such 
a  narrow  channel.  From  thence  it  is  about  three  degrees,  or 
1800  stadia,  to  a  point  oppOi?ite  Pemba,  a  large  island,  which 
may  probably  be  identified  with  the  Menuthias  of  the  Periplus. 
Either  this,  or  the  neighbouring  island  of  Zanzibar  (better 
known  in  modern  times),  must  bive  been  the  one  meant,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  positively  between  them,  but  as  only 


'  FfTtplw',  §§  15,  IG. 

"  It  is  evidently  ttiis  DEuue  which 
WM  ourrupted  by  the  Gmekd  in  our 
aittljor'a  tinie  into  A^aoia,  aud  uii  our 
modem  xmipe  into  Ajao.  The  oamt', 
however,  is  extcnided  by  our  aulhor  no 


nfl  to  apply  to  tho  whole  eaat  couat  pf 
Africa,  fmiu  Cu]i€  Aroma ta  duwo  to 
Rhapta. 

*  bee  Owen'a  Voj/offe  to  JJrieOf  <tc^ 
YoL  i.  chap.  xix. 
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one  isIaTid  is  mentioned,  though  both  are  equally  near  the 
coasty  it  is  jirobable  that  there  was  in  fact  a  conftision  between 
the  two,  Rhiipta  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  bight  of  the 
bay  opposite  to  Zanzibar,  not  far  from  Bagamoyo,  the  present 
point  of  conimnnication  with  the  interior,  and  whit-h  from  its 
position  at  the  month  of  a  considerable  river,  must  always  have 
had  facilities  for  such  intercourse.  Wo  thus  find  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  African  coast  had  received  at  one  stretch  an 
extension  of  above  1200  geogruphieul  milt?s,  and  had  attained 
very  nearly  to  the  farthest  point  with  which  the  ancients  were 
ever  acquainted.^ 

Beyond  Rliapta^  our  author  tells  us,  nothing  was  known,  and 
the  ocean  was  unexplored ;  it  was  thereibre  supposed  that  the 
coast  trended  away  to  the  west,  and  eontinoed  that  course  until 
the  southern  ocean  ultimately  united  itself  with  the  western, 
and  the  regions  at  the  biuik  of  Ethiopia  and  Libya,*  This  was 
evidently  the  mere  application  ti>  the  more  distant  latitudes 
with  which  they  had  Imeome  acqnainted,  of  the  previously 
received  theory  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  e<incem- 
ing  the  deflection  of  the  African  coast  to  the  westward.  But 
it  serves  to  show  how  strongly  rooted  was  the  belief  in  men's 
minds,  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  w^holo  African 
continent  was  surroimdod  by  the  ocean ;  and  that  its  circum- 
navigation was  therefore  jxjssible. 

§  9.  The  Periplus  now  returns  to  the  point  from  whence  it 
started,  and  begins  again  from  Berenice  t^  describe  the  '*  left 
hand,"  that  is  to  say,  the  east  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gull*  or 
Red  Sea.  Here  the  first  point  noticed  is  Leuce  Come,  which 
had  continued  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  ports  on  the  Arabian  coast.  lU  site  at  Howara 
in  2h^  lat.  has  been  already  indicated  :  ^  it  was  thus  nearly 
opposite  to  Berenice,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  Nabataean  Arabs,  whose  capital  was  in  the  interior  at 


•  We  ehfOl  hertftfl^r  aee  tlmt  Pto- 
lotay'a  ktiowlodgo  uf  tliiri  coti»t  rfiilly 
ujtfctndcd  a  very  liltiL  wiiy  Uyouti  tliat 


of  the  PcHplm, 
•  Periplm,  §  18. 
'  See  OhuptcrXX.  p,  181 
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Petra,  From  hence  for  a  long  distance  the  Arabian  coast  was 
extremely  dangerous,  from  the  multitude  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  the  absence  of  ports  and  good  phicea  of  anchorage,  as  well 
as  the  barbarous  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who  plundered 
and  made  slaves  of  all  mariners  who  were  imfortnnato  enough 
to  be  wrecked  upon  their  shores.  For  this  reason  navigators 
l)ound  for  Muza  and  the  ports  outside  the  Straits  shunned  as 
much  as  possible  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf,  and  held  a 
direct  course  through  the  middle  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  an 
island  eddied  the  Burnt  IsLmd,  which  may  be  identified  with 
the  volcanic  islet  called  Jebel  Zebair  in  15^  of  latitude.  From 
thence  tlie  voyage  to  Muza  appears  to  have  presented  no  diffi- 
culties, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mainland  were 
compamtively  civilized. 

JIuza  was  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  for  all  this  part  of 
Arabia,  and  tlie  residence  of  merchants  who  not  only  had  exten- 
sive commercial  relations  with  the  opposite  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  straits  to  the  extremity  of  Barlmria,  and  even 
as  far  as  Rhapta,  but  used  to  send  ships  of  their  own  to 
Barygaza  in  ludia.^  It  was  the  more  remarkable  that  Muza 
had  acquired  so  prominent  a  position  as  an  emporium,  as  it 
had  no  regular  port  but  merely  a  roadstead,  with  good  anchor- 
age on  a  sandy  shore.  The  best  time  of  year  ibr  the  voyage 
thither  was  the  uionlh  of  Sept  ember,  the  Egyptian  Thoth.^ 

Three  days  inland  from  Muza  was  the  city  of  Save,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  JIuphuritic  terrib^ry,  and  the  residence  of  their  king 
Chokebus,     Nine  days  farther  in  the  interior  was  the  metro- 


*  PcriphtA,  §  21. 

*  It  iji  perpleiing  that  the  author 
of  the  I'tvipht^  whose  statemontu  as 
to  tlistanLvs  are  genomlly  very  correct, 
deacHbea  Mu3»l  audiBtant  from  Berenice 
12,U(N)  gUdiu.  **  i^atlitif; due  ^uuih  "  (vap" 
avrhv  rinf  v&rav  irKt^vr^p^  §21)^  Tbc^ 
wonlfl  woubl  appear  U)  point  to  alupw 
boldiDg  R  ilireot  course  down  tlio  iniddlo 
of  Uie  Red  8ea,  as  be  Is  us  just  dftscribi^d 
them  aa  doing  from  Leuct*  Ctmie.  But 
the  direct  diatancft  from  B<*r<3nioo  bjr 
such  ft  ooiiTBe  does  not  excec^d  800  G. 


miles  or  8000  atadio,  and  even  if  we 
Include  the  fUtaur  by  Lmico  Cotne^ 
which  ia  certainly  opposecl  to  the 
naturul  meaning  of  our  aiithor's  worda, 
it  doea  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
9500  stadia.  Bat  Pliny,  aa  we  have 
aeon,  reckoned  it  30  days*  wyuge  fjom 
Berenice  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Straitji 
(Plin,  vi.  23,  §  104  ^  which  acwirding 
to  the  ordinary  ocmputation  would  give 
not  leas  than  15,0U0  atadia»  which  ia 
jiiat  in  accordanoe  with  the  FeripluB, 
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polis  of  Sappliar,  the  capital  of  Charibael,  who  was  established 
OS  king  of  the  two  adjoining  nations,  the  Homerita^  and  the 
Sabtt^ans.*  The  important  position  he  thus  occupied  had  led  to 
his  friendship  being  diligently  cultivated  by  the  Boman 
emperons,  who  liad  sent  him  repeated  embassies  and  presents. 
Even  merchants  brought  vessels  of  embossed  silver  and  gold, 
embroidered  garments  and  bronze  articles  of  furniture,  as 
presents  to  the  king  and  his  deputy.  All  this  points  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  civilization  tis  subsisting  in  this  part  of 
Arabia. 

§  10.  About  300  stadia  from  the  port  of  Ulnza  and  close  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits,  where  the  opposite  shores  of 
Arabia  and  Africa  approach  within  60  stadia  of  one  another, 
was  the  port  of  Ocelis,  which  was  not  so  much  a  place  of  trade, 
as  a  halting-place,  having  good  anchorage  and  water,  for  navi- 
gators touching  there  on  their  voyage  to  India,*  But  about 
1200  stadia  farther,  where  the  sea  had  opened  itself  out  f^ain 
into  a  wide  expanse,  was  a  place  called  Arabia  Eudfemon, 
having  both  a  better  port  and  hirger  supply  of  water,  and  in 
aU  respects  preferable  as  a  station  to  Ocelis*  This  had  for- 
merly been  a  city  and  a  flourishing  place,  when  navigators  did 
not  yet  venture  on  the  long  voyage  from  Egypt  to  India  or 
the  reverse,  and  this  port  had  served  as  a  place  for  the  mutual 
jnterchtmge  of  their  commodities.®  But  it  had  heim  reduced 
to  ruin  not  long  before  the  time  of  the  Periphis,  and  was  now 


*  Penplut,  §§  22«  23.  These  parti- 
odlnrB  oaincide  precitsc^lf  with  thcmn 
givon  by  Pliny;  mid  indeed  it  h  thia 
Agreemcut  wbicli  huA  been  aliod  on  lui 
one  of  the  main  argumetita  in  proof  of 
,  the  Periptuit  uow  extant  having  been 
Uie  authority  used  by  him ;  but  the 
fbhotB  stated  Qjretjuch  an  munt  have  beoii 
vrtXl  known  to  £kU  trudcre  to  Musft, 
and  theiT  o^t^ment  pro  vera  nothing 
bi'yund  the  ftccimicy  of  both  authoritioik 
The  tfite  o(  Happhar,  the  t-Hpital  of  oil 
tluM  di&triut,  which  is  uicntiunod  by  tlio 
Ambic  geog^iphrra  under  the  uanwj  of 
DhikfiiT^  Boc^nid  io  hv  cluurly  citabliahcd 


neor  Jerim,  about  lOO  mib?a  N.E*  of 
Mocha  on  the  road  to  Sunn,  whert^  xiti 
ruiiLB  etiU  exiat  (Nlebahr,  Description 
de  r Arabia,  p,  206.  C.  Unlhv,  not.  ad 
Feritd.  §  23). 

'  Frriplw,  §  25. 

*  PtW/z/uii,  §  26.  This  poasttga  is 
important,  aa  proving  that  the  tnule 
with  India  hful  long  been  carried  oo  in 
thiis  nijtimor,  before  Greek  yoyageni 
veiihiri-d  to  undertake  the  more  dijftaTii 
navigation  to  that  country.  It  i*t  pm- 
bablu,  oa  haa  been  alreruly  idiowB,  that 
thi^  woa  Hiill  the  catio  in  the  timo  of 
the  PloIcmieB. 
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not  more  than  a  village.'  It  was  comprised  within  the  king- 
dom of  Charibael.  There  is  no  doiibt  that  the  port  thus 
designated  was  the  well-known  station  of  Aden,  now  so  fami- 
liar to  all  Englishmen  from  its  connexion  with  the  direct 
voyages  to  India,  but  which  little  more  than  30  years  ago  was 
described  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Periplus,  as 
once  a  popnlons  town,  but  then  a  ruined  village  of  only  600 
inhabitants/ 

Beyond  this  was  a  barren  and  sandy  coast,  inhabited  only 
by  wandering  tribes  and  fishermen  (lehthyophagi),  for  more 
than  2000  stadia,  as  far  as  a  place  called  Cane,  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  another  monarch,  named  Eleazar^  whose 
capital  was  in  the  interior,  and  bore  the  name  of  Sabbatha, 
This  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  frankincense-bearing 
country  and  the  chief  place  of  its  export,  in  cunsequonce  of 
which  Cane  had  risen  to  be  an  important  emporium,  and  w^is 
able,  like  Muza,  to  carry  on  trade  on  its  own  account,  and  in  its 
own  ships,  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  northern 
ports  of  India.^  The  site  of  Cane  ain  be  clearly  fixed  at  a 
place  called  Hisn  Ghorab,  with  a  remarkable  rock  fortress,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  consiJerable  town  beneath,^  It  is  singular  that 
the  Periplns  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  tribe  or  nation 
of  which  Eleazar  was  king,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  same  known  to  the  Greeks  frc^m  Eratosthenes  to 
Pt^jlemy  as  the  Chatramotitfc,  whose  territory  was  always  re- 
garded as  par  e^rceUence  the  land  of  frankincense.  The  site  of 
his  capital  has  not  been  determined,  the  interior  of  Badramaut 
being  still  almost  unknown. 


'  See  Note  A.  p.  478. 

•  Ckt\i&in  Hhince  in  Journal  of  Gfiogr, 
Boe.  vol.  ix,  p,  lim.  Bee  uIbo  tlit*  ex- 
fcmcl  from  bia  M8.  journal,  given  by 
Mr.  Forster  in  ft  Dot©  to  hia  Geography 
of  Arabia,  voJ.  ii,  p.  159, 

»  rrripluti,  §§  27,  28.  It  ia  on  this 
orH'ii^jon  thikt  we  find  iin  mentiouod 
anionic;  thtj  articles  of  oonjmeroe  im- 
jK^rU^l  into  Cane,  but  in  a  innriner  tlmt 
cleiirly  linplica  that  it  camCf  not  bom 


India,  but  Ilko  the  bronze,  ooral,  and 
other  Etiropofin  tirticlei«,  from  Alex- 
andria. 

^  Ilainefl,  L  c.  p.  145,  Cupt.  Hainca 
adds  that  its  poiition  would  pmi  it  out 
as  a  aea^port  of  sonie  consi^t^uent^e.  At 
the  present  dAj  the  triule  i^  wholly 
transferred  to  !kfakiil!ab«  iibtjut  <:10  milua 
further  nasi,  wliich  \a  iiuw  become  the 
cbiijf  port  of  Hadnmiuut, 
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§  11.  After  Cane  followed  a  very  deep  gulf,  to  which  our 
author  gives  the  name  of  Sao  halites,  extending  for  a  long 
space,  and  bounded  at  its  eastern  extremity  by  the  pntmon- 
tory  of  Syagras^  facing  towards  the  east,  which  is  termed  **  the 
greatest  headland  in  the  world." '^  WTiat  gave  rise  to  this 
notion  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  promontory  in  question 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  the  modem  Cape  Fartak,  which 
is  desfribed  as  "  a  Icjfty  mountain  about  2500  feet  high,  form- 
ing  a  very  prominent  capo,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  navi- 
gator 60  miles  off  on  a  clear  day,**^  Its  chief  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  Greek  navigators  in  the  days  w^e  are  considering 
was  however  derived  from  its  being  the  point  of  departure  from 
which  ships  bound  direct  for  India  struck  out  into  the  open 
sea/ 

Opposite  to  Cape  Syagrus,  in  the  open  sea  between  that 
headland  and  Cape  Aronmta  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  rather 
nearer  to  Arabia,  was  the  Island  of  Dioscorides,  of  large  sijBO 
and  fertDe,  but  inhabited  only  by  a  few  settlers  —  Arabs, 
Indians,  and  Greeks^-who  had  eatablished  themselves  there 
for  commercial  purposes.— It  produced  abundance  of  tortoise 
shell  of  excellent  quality,  as  well  as  Indian  cinnabar,  a  term 
applied  to  a  kiud  of  gum,  now  known  as  dragon's  blood,  which 
is  still  found  there  in  great  abundance.^  The  island  was  sub- 
ject to  the  king  of  the  frankincense  country  (Hadmniaut),  and 
WHS  tarmed  out  by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  Azania  was  by 
Charikiel.*' 


»  Periplm,  §  30. 

*  llttiuoa,  in  Jovrntil  of  Geogr.  Sor^, 
vol.  XV.  p.  115.  Thw  idtiitificatioii  was 
Jlrwt  miidw  by  Dr.  Vincent,  who  jtwtly 
r«?gards  it  aa  the  main  pcjint  in  respect 
to  the  gwgTttphy  of  the  whole  of  this 
coast,  vol.  li.  pp,  3:31-340.  D'Anvill© 
hud  prerionsly  aupposed  the  ancient 
SyuvrniB  to  hu  KaB  el  If  add »  more  than 
GUU  mi  lea  E.  of  Capu  Furttik,  utiti  hml 
thus  thrown  the  whole  subject  into 
confusion. 

*  This  is  dii^Lnetly  stated  by  Pliny 
in  the  passaKe  already  cited  (vi.  28, 
§  100).     Wellitied,  speaking   of  the 


Arabian  trad©  to  IniUa  in  his  day  aaya: 
"  Deporting  from  the  Arabian  ports  in 
8t  ptt^mU^r,  the  larger  ck«ii  of  vtwat'ls 
proceed  to  the  eaiitwaird  uh  far  as  Has 
Fartakf  ttie  smaUer  to  Has  el  Hadd ; 
from  tlipnce  they  striko  ocrosii  and 
make  the  coast  oi  India  about  Poor- 
bunder  on  the  coast  of  GnzeraL" 
{Traveh  in  Arabia,  vol  ii*  p.  437.) 

*  Bee  Wei  1b  ted 'fi  Mrmtdr  on  the  Inland 
t»/  Soeuira,  in  the  Journal  of  GtOfp-*  Soc 
YOi.  Y.  p.  198. 

•  JWiplw,  §  3K  It  was  pfobably 
Ihia  political  rolution  that  inducfHl  oar 
uuthofi  fm  well  us  Pliny,  to  connect  the 
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But  thoiigli  this  imjiortant  headland  on  the  coast  of  Arabia 
can  be  identified  without  difficulty,  the  rest  of  our  author's 
de&(?ription  of  that  part  of  the  coast  is  confused  and  in  some 
points  apparently  erroneous.  The  name  of  Saehalites  which 
he  has  applied  to  the  eoast  west  of  Cape  Syagrus,  is  given  by 
Ptcdemy  to  the  bay  east  of  that  headhind,'  which  certiiinly 
answers  much  better  to  our  author^s  expression  of  '*  a  very  deep 
gnUV  there  being  hardly  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  gulf 
or  bay  between  the  site  of  Cane  and  Capo  Fartak*  Moreover, 
our  author  himself  speaks  of  Moscho,  a  port  which  he  place-s 
considerably  to  the  east  of  Cape  Syagrus,  as  the  emporium  in 
which  the  Sachalitic  frankincense  was  dcpusited,  in  a  manner 
that  certainly  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  Sachalitic  district.  It  is  singular  also  that  we  find  him 
applying  the  name  of  Omana  to  a  portion  of  this  eoast,  though 
separated  by  a  wide  interval  from  the  modern  province  of 
Oman.  The  jMirt  of  Moseha,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  must  probably  have  been  situated 
in  the  district  now  known  as  Dhafar,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  modem  town  of  Jlorbat.®  Immediately  beyond  this  rises 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  called  iSubhan,  which  precisely 
answers  to  the  moiuitain  mentioned  in  the  Puriplus  as  extend- 
ing as  far  as  a  place  called  Asik."  Opposite  to  the  extremity 
of  this  were  seven  small  islands  called  the  Zenubian  islands, 
eorrespuuding  to  the  group  now  known  as  Curia  Muria,  anfl 
about  2000  stadia  larther  was  the  much  larger  island  of  Sarapis 
(the  modern  Moseirah)  which,  like  the  island  of  Dioscorides, 


ittlftod  with  Ambia  ratlter  tban  Africa. 
At  tbi>  present  day  it  ie  subject  in  like 
muxiuer  to  tlio  Stieikh  v(  Kcsliin,  near 
Cape  Fartak  in  Aiabiu.  Sec  WeUatcd, 

'  The  same  error  (if  such  it  can  be 
termed)  was  cunnnitted  tilm  by  Marin u« 
of  Tms  for  which  hv  is  expr^ijiily  cen- 
BiiTDd  by   Ptolemy  (i  17|  §  2), 

*  Dr.  0,  MtiUer  goc^  m  fjir  fuB  to 
gitpjtoiiie  that  thu  immes  of  OmiLnn  and 
Moacha  have  been  erroueoUBly  trana- 


ferred  bitbor,  and  that  they  reoHj 
bGlong  to  a  later  part  of  the  Peripluiff 
whiro  it  w&a  dcircnbiug^  the  coatt  of 
Omtin,  Moscha  being  really  the  modern 
MuBcai.  Thi£  8U^gcaiioQ  npp«arj]  to 
mo  iinncsce«Mary  and  improbable. 
Pti:>lemy  has  nls<>  a  port  of  iliQ  name  of 
Mofecha  in  ttas  pert  of  Arabia,  though 
hu  phuHia  it  wt^d  of  Capo  8yiigriiij  (Ptoi 
Yi  7,  §  10). 

•  reriphis,  §  33.     Bee  HoIdcb,  I  <?, 
pp.  117.  127. 
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produced  abiindtinco  of  excellent  tortoise  shell,  and  was  fre- 
quented for  that  object  by  merchants  from  Cane.* 

§  12.  His  information  concerning  these  islands  is  perfectly 
clear  and  consistent  with  our  modern  knowledge  of  the  coast ; 
but  with  the  shores  of  the  main  land  itself  he  seems  to  have 
been  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  his  account  of  the  coast  line 
from  this  point  to  the  month  of  the  Indus  is  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory  portions  of  his  work.  This  part  of  Arabia  ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  was  subject  to  the  Persian  (that  is,  to 
the  Parthian)  monarchy,  but  was  inhabited  by  barbarians: 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  mention  any  emporium 
or  place  of  trade  on  the  continent,  between  Moscha  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  the 
habit  of  navigators  to  keep  well  out  to  sea  as  tar  as  the  island 
of  Moseirah,  and  thence  round  the  headlands  of  Arabia  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf,  touching  only  at  the  small  islands,  which 
he  calls  the  islands  of  Caheus,  and  thence  making  direct  for 
the  Straits/  But  the  omission  in  this  part  of  his  course  of 
all  mention  of  such  remarkable  headlands  as  Cape  Isoletto 
(Has  Jexireh)  and  Has  el  Hadd  (the  Corodamum  of  Ptolemy), 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  accuracy  of  detail  with  which 
he  has  described  the  part  of  the  coast  further  west ;  and  leads 
to  a  suspicion  that  this  portion  of  the  Periplus,  like  that  of 
Azania,  is  not  derived  from  personal  experience* 

lie  however  describes  very  correctly  the  Straits  at  the 
entnmce  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the  lofty  and  rugged 
mountain  range  called  Aaabon,  which  forms  the  remarkable 
promontory  now  known  as  Cape  Mussendoon,^  on  the  one 
handj  and  a  high  round  mountain,  which  bore  the  name  of 


1  Penplus,  $  Sa 

«  Ihid.  §  a4. 

'  Ibid.  I  33.  Ptolemy  alao  oalk  both 
the  i»rr)moDtory  itself^  aud  tho  range 
of  biiick,  mgged  mountains,  which 
ccmstitnte  it,  by  the  niitue  of  *h0aB^¥ 
&ttpoy.  and  'A^a^i  ^pv  (vi.  7,  §§  12,  20). 
It  u  Uie  iiame  headland  derH^rilicd  by 
KGorohuii,  and  after  him   by  KthUm' 


thenos  and  Stinbo,  as  that  of  Mac«ta, 
or  of  the  Mac«  (8tjrab«j,  x?i.  3,  p,  76o)» 
Its  the  tnudem  appoUatiou  we  am  still 
dbti nelly  tracts  that  used  by  Ptolemy 
BUil  the  Periplut, 

Tho  nionntftin  of  Semimmis  m  Car- 
mutim  id  tilao  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (ti. 
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Mount  Seniiramis,  on  the  other.  The  Strait  between  the  two, 
he  tells  us,  was  about  600  stmlia  in  h?ngth,  after  which  the 
broad  and  spacioiia  Persian  Guljf  spread  far  into  the  interior. 
The  established  port  in  his  day  at  the  head  of  this  gnlf  wtis 
one  which  he  calls  the  city  of  Apologus,  which  had  apparently 
succeeded  to  the  position  previously  occupied  by  Teredon. 
He  describes  it  as  lying  over  against  the  Euphrates  and  the 
city  of  Charax  Spasini.* 

§  13.  Keturning  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  and  continuing 
his  course  eastward,  he  tells  us  that  after  six  days'  voyage  was 
an  important  emporium  called  Omana,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  which  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Barygaza 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Cane  and  the  other  Arabian  p<irts 
on  the  other.  Among  the  Indian  articles  imported  are  men- 
tioned sandal-wood  *  and  ebony,  and  among  those  exported 
from  thence  were  pearls  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  were 
fi>und  there  in  great  abundance,  but  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  from  India.  The  site  of  Omana  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty :  hut  it  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  bay  of 
Choubar,  about  UO  G,  miles  west  of  Gwadur  on  the  coast 
of  Beloochistan.  Thus  far  the  country  was  subject  to  the 
Persians :  beyond  this  it  was  possessed  by  independent  tribes, 
each  having  its  own  ruler,  among  whom  the  Parsides  and 
OritjB  are  somewhat  obscurely  indicated :  and  beyond  these 
again,  where  the  coast  began  to  bend  round  from  the  east,  was  * 
the  sea-coast  of  Scythia,  a  land  extending  far  up  to  the  north.* 

The  mention  of  Scythia  here  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
country  which  is  more  distinctly  characterized  by  Ptolemy  as 
Indo-Scythia,  and  which  comprised  the  whole  region  adj<*ining 
the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  now  known  as  Sinde,  together 
with  Cuteh  and  Guzerat.     The  name  was  evidently  given  tt>  it 


*  Penplu$,  §  35.  The  meDlion  of 
ChATiLX  in  this  mtiiiaxion  conflrms  what 
we  gather  from  Pliny  that  it  was  at 
thill  time  tlie  principal  emporium  of 
trade  at  the  hetid  of  the  Perainn  Gnlf. 


»  ^6Ka  ffot^iXiva,  for  which  the  M88. 
have  irayydKiva  !§  36).  This  h  the  flrai 
notice  of  this  celebmte*!  pm^lin^Ht^n  of 
India,  which  ib  not  meutiotied  by  IHiiiy. 
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in  consequence  of  its  having  been  overrun  and  reduced  to' 
subjection  by  the  Scythian  tribes,  who  after  having  destroyed 
the  Greek  dominion  in  Bactria  had  carried  their  amis  across 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  subdued  all  the  territories  previously 
subject  to  Greek  rulers,  extending  down  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  tci  the  sea/  These  Scythians  had  indeed  been  expelled 
before  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  and  the  country  was  at  this 
time  subject  to  the  Parthian  king,**  but  the  name  might 
naturally  remain  long  after ;  as  we  find  to  be  still  the  case  in 
the  days  of  Ptolemy, 

§  14.  In  this  region  ivere  the  mouths  of  the  great  river 
Indus,  or  as  the  author  m<U'6  correctly  writA^a  the  name, 
Sinthus,*  which  he  calls  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  that 
flowed  into  the  Erj'thramn  Se^i,  and  that  which  discharges  the 
greatest  volume  of  water.  The  coast  adjoining  them  was 
extremely  low,  so  that  long  l»efore  it  was  seen,  the  approjich  to 
land  was  observed  by  the  discolouration  of  the  wat*^r,  as  well 
as  by  the  appearance  of  serpents  floating  in  the  sea.*  The 
Indus  had  seven  mouths  in  all,  but  the  middle  one  only  was 
navigable,  on  which  was  situated  the  emporium  of  Barbarice, 
where  merchant  ships  rode  at  anchor*  but  their  wares  were  all 
carried  up  the  river  tf>  the  metropolis  of  Scythia,  a  city  cidled 
Minnagara,  which  must  have  been  the  entrepot  of  an  extensive 
inland  trade,  as  among  the  goods  exported  from  thence  are 
mentioned  Scric  textures  (silk),  as  well  as  furs  from  the  same 


'  The  hiatnry  of  these  conqiieati  is 
TUfy  iuiperfwlly  known ;  but  it  ap- 
peftTt  to  liavo  htoii  uudcr  two  Gretik 
pritipe«  of  the  nntues  of  Ai>ollo<litiig 
and  Meuandcr^  that  the  Macodnriian 
arms  had  been  for  ilie  «<:w)iid  tiiuo 
carried  down  tbf  vfdley  of  the  ItiduB 
(Strabo,  xi.  ]  1,  §  1 ;  Trofrus  Pompti«8, 
prol.  xlL) ;  but  tlif  ir  dato  in  quite  un- 
certain. Strabo,  Id  tlic  piweiigt'  juat 
citel,  aHsociatea  Menunder  with  Deme- 
trius, 8on  of  E«tbydimu3,  king  of 
BMotrla^  who  is  known  to  uh  from 
Foljbius  (xi.  34),  ami  mjA  that  Ute^ 
©xtendoil  their  conqutbtu  over  the  Pat- 
tiilpno  (the  Delta  of  the  ludne)  and 


flomo  neighbouring  proTiooet.    Bat  it, 
dcjcs  not  follow  that  tbcy  were  oon 

pfirary.     The  PcylbiaE  <>ot]qtie8t  .. 

probubly  be  oasigned  to  about  11.C,  120 

■  JVri>/iw,  §  38. 

"  Tht'TL-  ia  no  doubt  that  this  h  the 
more  Cf»rrcct  form.  PUny  tells  im  that 
its  native  name  was  ^Indua  (Indu^ 
incoUs  Sindus  uppellatus,  vi.  20*  §  71  r. 
and  in  Siiascrit  it  ii*  writtt'n  Sindbu. 

*  Htmnge  as  this  atutoment  appe( 
iU  con^tiiesii  in  eon  firmed  by  tW  1 
timony  of  mar»y  writfra,  m  ni<Mli/cval' 
and  modern  times.    St^i  the  atitborilkts 
quoted  by  Dr.  Vincent  (voh  ii.  p,  .Hi)!), 
and  by  C.  Midler  (mt,  ad  loa.). 
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eonetry,'  Among  the  Indian  products  are  noticed  sapphires, 
and  indigOj  which  appears  to  have  been  already  known  as  a 
pigment  and  dye/*  Our  author  adds  a  notice  of  the  proj^r 
season  for  sailing  to  the  months  of  the  Indus,  which  is  imlipr- 
tiinately  corrupt,  but  evidently  seems  to  have  referred  to  the 
habit  of  some  navigators  of  making  direct  for  that  point, 
instead  of  following  the  coast ;  which  as  he  observes  was  a 
more  pt?rilous  course,  though  shorter.* 

Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  a  deep  bay,  which  had 
never  been  explored,  but  was  extremely  dangerous  on  account 
of  whirlpools,  rapid  currents  and  sandy  shoals,  on  which  ships 
would  be  left  agrtmnd,  while  still  out  of  sight  of  land.  It  was 
called  Eirinon,  and  was  divided  into  two,  a  lesser  and  a 
greater  gulf  of  the  name.  This  inlet  was  protected  by  a  pro- 
montory curving  round  to  the  west,  and  enclosing  another 
gulf  called  Barace,  with  seven  small  islands,  which  was  also 
very  djingerous,  and  required  to  be  carefully  shunned  by 
navigators  :  the  approach  to  it  was  recognized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  large  black  serpents  in  the  sea,  while  those  seen  on  the 
coast  from  thence  to  Barygaza  were  smaller,  and  of  a  green  or 
golden  colour." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  correct 
description  of  the  country,  though  somewhat  obscurely  stated. 
There  can  be  no  ditTiculty  in  identifying  the  Gulf  of  Barar'O 
with  that  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  one — or  rather  two — to  which  the  author  applies  the  name 
of  Eirinon,  correspond  to  the  singular  tract  called  the  Kunn  of 
Cutch,  which  may  in  his  time  have  been  sufficiently  depressed 


*  y,ii}piKii  Zippuara^  §  39.  This  can 
Imrtlly  refer  to  aiiythirif^  oUe  but  fiird, 
which  might  w(;ll  be  ljroii;,'lit  overh^iui, 
with  ailk  good*,  from  the  loity  regiotiB 
of  ikiritral  Asia  beyond  the  sourcta  of 
the  iDdiiB. 

■  *\vlMhv  fifkM',  iltUL  ThLi  hu8  been 
erroneouiily  Buppuwd  by  i*ome  writtra 
to  refer  to  IndiaH  ink  I  But  there  oari  b<i 
mt  doubt  Unit  indipi  in  iiicantf  whioh 


h  noticed  aa  a  dye  by  D)n«coridea  (dti 
m(U.  umL  v,  107 1  under  the  nniiie  of 
^XvhtKhv,,  nud  by  Pliny  ua  an  expoDHtve 
pigment,  which  he  calls  '♦iDdicum'* 
(XMV.  n.  27»  §  4G). 

^  See  Mulkr'a  note  on  §  39  of  the 
PerijiftiJi,  The  exact  warda  cannot  bo 
refttore<l,  hut  the  ^eniirul  flense  8eenis 
to  be  cleft rlv  thut  indicated  in  Uie  ttxt» 

*  Per»>fiijt,  §  40. 
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to  be  flooded  by  the  sea  at  high  tides.  But  the  natural 
difficulties  it  must  always  have  presented  to  navigation  would 
well  account  for  its  being  still  unoxplored.* 

§  15.  After  the  gulf  of  Barace  follows  another  bay,  deriving 
its  name  from  Barygaxa,  the  great  emporium  connected  with 
it.  The  mainland  here  belonged  to  the  province  called 
Ariace,  which  was  the  lieginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Mambams, 
and  of  the  whole  of  India.^  The  inland  portion  of  i\j*iace, 
which  adjoined  the  Scythian  territory,  wtis  called  Aberia^  the 
coast  district  8yrastrene.  This  htst  may  be  clearly  identified 
with  the  peninsnla  of  Cluzerat.  It  lay  on  the  left  hand  as  the 
voyager  proceeded  towards  Barygaza,  and  ships  destined  for 
that  port  appear  to  have  kept  close  to  the  western  shore  as 
far  as  a  promontory  called  Papice,  from  whence  they  struck 
across  the  gulf  direct  to  the  month  of  the  river,  on  which 
Barygaza  was  situated,  leaving  on  the  left  a  small  island 
called  Baiiones,  so  as  to  be  just  visible.*  Barygaza  itself  was 
situated  300  stailia  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,®  to  which  our 
author  gives  the  name  of  Namnadius :  it  is  the  Namadus  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  modern  Nerhuddah.*  Another  great  river 
fell  into  the  head  of  the  same  gulf,  which  he  calls  the  Mais,  a 
name  still   preserved   in  the   modern  Mhye  or  Mahi,     The 


•  See  tho  dMcriptinn  of  this  curimia 
tfftot  of  oounlry  by  Sii  Bartle  Frt?re  in 
fkie  Journal  of  Grfujrapktcal  SoHefy^ 
vol.  3d.  pp.  181-207,  aiKl  of  the  earth- 
quakes mud  eoiiMty]  uen t  L*hang^L'i<of  level 
to  which  it  ifl  eabjeot  in  Sir  0.  LyolFs 
Prifu^plt^i  of  Geohijy^  VoL  ii.  pp.  117- 
104  (lUtbeJitton). 

ri}s  SA)if  *I*^uciif  od<r«L.  The  name  of 
Indiu  16  evidenti y  used  here  &8  oppoaed 
to  Scjthta  or  IndD-Bcythia :  but  it  is 
ctiriouB  to  flod  tbfi  valley  of  the  Indus, 
m  long  the  country  appcially  known  to 
tho  Oreoks  ua  Indm,  liere  actoaUy  dis- 
tinj^nidbed  &(>ni  it. 

Bap^yn(a  Sioirtpwrrot,  i^  tbntv^^v  imoo' 
^«yi}  KaraKvw6vrtt  r^r  H^irair,  §  42.   Ibe 


prGcfacnpssa  of  this  direction  b^avea  no 
doubt  thiit  the  island  h^rt^  niennt  (the 
imnu?  of  which  had  l>eien  Im  lore  mon* 
tinned)  Xa  the  smaU  island  of  Perini  ia 
the  t^ulf  cif  CaTub{iy»  nlmo^t  directly 
opp<;ette  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ni^rbuddah* 
This  renders  it  pruhable  that  the  pro- 
montory of  Pupic*'  was  that  of  (lopiniat, 
on  the  opposite  sido  of  the  ^If,  near 
its  entmnce,  ratht  r  tliaji  Oape  Diu, 
with  which  it  tja  identifle^l  by  Dr.  Vin- 
ct^nt,  which  m  to<^  far  frr*m  the  entranoe 
of  tlii^  gulf.  But  the  didt&Doe  of  3000 
Htadia  from  the  muuth  of  the  Indnij  at 
Barbimce  would  eorreapond  better  with 
Cap($  Diti. 

*  Pmpliw,  §44. 

^  The  nfttive  name  e?en  at  tlie  pra- 
sont  day  i«  Nannada. 
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whole  of  his  description  of  these  regions,  so  peculiar  in  their 
confonnation,  is  yery  accurate,  and  his  sailing  directions  so 
precise,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  result  of 
personal  experience. 

Barygaza,  as  we  have  already  seen  by  the  frequent  references 
to  it  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  treatise,  was  the  great  em- 
porium of  trade  for  all  this  part  of  India;  much  as  Surat 
became  in  the  early  days  of  the  English  trade,  and  Bombay  is 
at  the  present  day.  It  exported  not  only  Indian  goods  from 
the  interior,  including  the  fine  muslins  for  which  the  country 
has  always  been  celebrated,  but  silks  from  China,  which  had 
been  brought  by  overland  carriage,  onyxes  and  other  precious 
stones,  nard  and  other  perfumes,  and  ivory .^  The  principal  of 
these  goods  were  brought  down  from  Ozene,  a  city  of  the 
interior,  which  had  been  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ariace.  This  had  been  of  late  years  transferred  to  a  city 
called  Minnagara,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  also 
not  far  from  the  river  Nerbuddah,^  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  river. 

§  16.  The  author  of  the  Feriplus  gives  us  in  this  place  a 
very  interesting  and  characteristic  account  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  produced  by  the  tides  in  this  part  of  India, 
especially  the  rush  of  the  tidal  wave  up  the  rivers,  known  as 
the  "  bore."  This  description  has  every  character  of  being  the 
result  of  personal  observation.*  On  the  other  hand  his  few 
and  brief  notices  of  the  nations  in  the  interior,  to  the  north  of 
Ariace,  are  very  confused  and  imperfect,  and  are  evidently 
mere  hearsay  reports,  imperfectly  imderstood.'  Of  the  same 
character  is  his  statement  that  Alexander  had  carried  his  arms 
through  India  to  the  Ganges ;  but  one  circumstance  which  he 
mentions  is  curious,  and  must  have  been  derived  from  his  own 
experience,  that  Greek  drachms  of  Apollodotus  and  Menander, 
two  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  who  had  extended  their 


»  Periplus,  §  49.  I      *  Seo  Noto  B,  p.  478. 

*  Ibid.  §§  45.  46.  I      •  Ibid.  §  47. 
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dominion  down  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  before  the  Scythian 
invasion,  wore  still  foond  current  in  the  murketa  of  Barygiiza.' 

§  17*  Proceeding  onward  from  Barygaza  our  author  makes 
the  important  remark  that  the  coast  of  India  thenceforth 
extends  from  north  to  south,  an  observ^ation  which  shows  him 
to  have  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  true  configuration  of  the 
country  than  any  previous  geographer;  while,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  Ptolemy^  though  writing  half  a  century  later, 
fell  into  still  more  unacci^untable  error  upon  the  same  point. 
To  this  southern  region  in  general  he  gives  the  name  of 
Dachinabades,  in  which  wo  clearly  recognize  the  same  word 
as  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Dekkan.  He  adds  that  its 
name  signified  "  the  southern  land,*'  and  that  the  interior 
contained  many  desert  regions,  high  mountains,  and  forests 
abounding  in  wild  beasts,  including  panthers,  tigers,  elephants, 
and  serpents  of  marvellous  size:  but  was  inhabited  also  by 
numerous  and  populous  nations,  extending  all  the  way  to  the 
Ganges.^  Imin-^rfect  as  it  is,  this  brief  notice  is  interesting  as 
the  first  we  possess  of  Central  India,  or  of  any  part  of  the_ 
peninsula  of  Hindostan. 

§  18,  Of  the  emjxjria  or  cities  of  the  interior  he  mentions 
only  two,  which  he  names  Pajthana  and  Tagara.  Both  names 
are  found  again  in  Ptolemy,  but  their  site  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Along  the  coast  on 
the  contrary  he  enumerates  many  names  of  pc»rts  extending 
along  from  Barygaza  to  the  confines  of  Limyrice,  which 
adjoined  Ariace  on  the  south.  Most  of  these  names  are 
obscure  and  otherwise  unknown ;  the  only  two  that  deserve 


I 


•  Periplwh  §  i7.  Coaoemini 
Greek  nilerS)  see  above,  p.  462.  Acoard- 
ing  to  Professor  WUaon  (Ariana.  p.  292) 
Ih6  reigD  of  MetmDcier  luuy  be  placed 
about  B.C.  126;  while  Oe  tier  a  I  Cimiiing- 
b&m  would  fi^tii^  Mm  Ui  n  i>oriod  &s 
etalf  HA  160-140  b.o.  Apollodotus  U 
sapposed  by  Wilfion  and  Raotd  Roobetto 
to  be  bis  son  ;  but  General  Cunnixis* 
bam  places  him  earlier,  and  regards 


him  u  the  son  of  Bucrutidos.  The 
chronology  of  these  GrDDoo*Ba<7triati 
priocea  ia  still  wholly  uncertuia.  But 
the  coiDH  in  qoestion  must  at  all  eveoU 
hiive  belonged  to  a  {jeriod  200  years 
beforo  tbiit  wbeu  out  imtbor  wrote. 
They  are  gtill  fouud  in  largo  numbcffa 
in  tbe  rcgiona  adjoiuiog  Ibe  valley  of 
the  Indus. 

'  Ptriplu*,  f  50. 
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attention  are  Calliena,  which  had  fonnerly  been  an  important 
emporium,  but  had  lost  that  character  in  the  days  of  our 
author :  and  Melizigara,  which  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
Sigerus  of  Pliny.®  The  former  is  doubtless  a  place  still  called 
Calliana,  on  the  mainland  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Salsette :  the  second  may  be  placed  about  two  degrees  farther 
south,  at  or  near  the  modern  Viziagour."  But  all  these  were 
small  places,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  considerable 
emporium  of  trade  along  this  coast  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Limyrice,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  7000  stadia.^ 

§  19.  The  territory  of  Limyrice  was  subject  to  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  its  own,  who  resided  in  the  interior,  and 
whom  our  author  calls  Ceprobotras,  evidently  the  same  name 
with  the  Coelebothras  or  Celobothras  of  Pliny .^  The  first  ports 
in  this  district  were  Naoura  and  Tyndis,  and  beyond  these  to 
the  south  Muziris  and  Nelkynda,  which  were  become  the  chief 
places  of  trade  at  the  time  our  author  wrote.'  Nelkynda 
however  was  not  properly  speaking  included  in  Limyrice,  but 
was  subject  to  another  king  named  Pandion,  whose  dominions 
appear  to  have  comprised  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  writer  of  the  Periplus  tells  us  that  it 
was  500  stadia  &om  Tyndis  to  Muziris,  and  again  500  stadia 
from  thence  to  Nelkynda.* 

Nelkynda  was  situated  on  a  river,  about  120  stadia  from  the 
sea,  and  there  was  another  port  at  its  mouth,  which  was  called 
Bacare :  evidently  the  same  with  the  Barace  of  Pliny,  which 
he  places  in  the  territory  of  the  Neacyndi,  probably  also  a 
false  reading  for  Nelcyndi.    It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  ports 


*  Snppara  also,  which  he  mentions 
before  CaUiena  (§  52),  has  been  recently 
identified  with  a  place  still  called 
Supkr^  on  the  coast  directly  north  of 
Salsette. 

•  See  Vincent,  vol.  ii.  pp.  430,  431. 
C.  Miiller  in  his  notes  on  the  Periplus, 
§§  52,  53. 

>  Periplus,  §  51.  The  incidental 
mention  of  pirates  (§  53),  which  is 
confirmed  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  yi.  23,  §  101), 


probably  indicates  one  reason  why  this 
part  of  the  coast  was  little  frequented 
Dy  traders. 

»  PUn.  ibid.  §  105. 

»  Periphu,  §§  53,  54.  The  author's 
expression  that  the  last  two  ports  are 
"tnose  which  now  do  business"  cd  vw 
rpduraowrai)  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
homely  simpUoity  of  his  style. 

*  Ibid.  §  54. 
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referred  to  by  both  authors  are  the  same :  but  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  determining  their  precise  |Ki8ition  on  the  western 
roast  of  India.  Nclkyuda  was  placed  by  JIajor  Rennell  at  a 
place  called  Nelisseram,  at  the  head  of  an  estuary,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount  Delli,  in  latitude 
12^  10':  and  this  idontilication  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Vincent^ 
as  well  as  by  the  most  recent  editor  of  the  Periplus,^  In 
aceor^lanco  with  this  view  Muziris  was  placed  at  Mangalore, 
Tyndis  prubably  at  Cuudapoor,  and  Naoura  at  Honauer  in 
14'^  16',  at  the  opening  of  a  considerable  estuary  formed  by  the 
river  Sherramutter.  But  the  most  recent  writer  who  has 
investigated  the  subject,  Colonel  Yule,  has  transferred  the 
whole  group  of  porta,  and  with  them  of  course  the  district 
called  Limyriee,  nearly  three  degrees  farther  south :  ^  identify- 
ing Muziris  with  Crangauore,  which  was  a  port  much  fre- 
quented in  the  middle  ages,  though  now  decayed,  situated  in 
about  lO*'  12'  N.  latitude.  This  change  has  the  advantage  of 
being  in  accordance  with  the  7000  stadia  given  as  the  distance 
fn>m  Barygaza  t^  Lirayriee — an  estimate  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  truth,  if  that  district  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the 
modern  Canara:  and  of  affording  an  explanation  of  some 
expressions  very  obscurely  worded  in  the  description  of  the 
coast  from  Tyndis  to  Mnziris  and  Nelkynda.  But  on  the 
other  hand  no  site  can  be  found  on  this  part  of  the  coast  that 
corresponds  nearly  as  well  with  the  description  of  Nelkynda 
and  its  port  of  Bacare  a.s  that  selected  by  Major  RennelL  The 
difficulties  attending  the  identification  of  the  ports  in  question 
are  certainly  not  altogether  surmounted  by  either  theory. 

§  20.  The  autlior  gives  as  usual  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
ini}X)rts  and  exports  of  these  two  imiK>rtant  ports,  which  were 
apparently  the  same  at  both.'     But  pepper,  which  was  the 


*  Kci  I  u  c4 1 ,  Mrmoir  of  a  Map  of  InrUa , 
p.  28.  Vinci'jit'ft  Ckmin^tttt  and  Sa^iga- 
tirm  of  itu^  AfirirniH.  voL  li.  p.  445;  C\ 
MuHcr,  mi.  w{  Vrripl  §  54, 

*  See  lii»  rt  nmrku  \n  tbo  Intnxl.  prr-- 
!l3ttd  to  lliL'  xUlan  of  Cfamrnf  Gemjra- 


phtj  Ijy  DrSmiU)  and  Mr  Grove,  p.  2S, 
^  HciKX*  lio  anerwank  ra^teaiedly 
rt  ferii  t»i  tlmw  ivt  Iho  jxtrts  of  Limyiiw, 
(hough,  RtricUy  Hpcnkitig,  Nclkjrtidii, 
being  «ub>ct  in  king  Pjnidion,  wia  not 
includt*d  in  liimyrioc. 
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chief  article  in  request,  and  the  great  object  of  attraction  to 
the  Greek  and  Boman  merchants,  was  produced  only  in  a 
district  named  Cottonarice,  from  whence  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  seaports.  This  district,  mentioned  under  the  same  name 
by  Pliny,  cannot  be  more  clearly  identified,  but  was  apparently 
in  the  interior,  adjoining  the  coast  of  Malabar  near  Calicut  and 
Cochin.  The  pepper  produced  in  this  region  enjoys  at  the 
present  day  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  India.  Besides 
pepper,  the  exports  of  Nelkynda  included  yarious  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  pearls  of  fine  quality,  and  abundance  of  tortoise 
shell,  some  of  which  was  brought  from  the  island  of  Chryse, 
some  from  the  smaller  islands  opposite  to  Limyrice.®  These 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Laccadive  Islands,  which  even  at 
the  present  day  are  noted  for  producing  the  finest  tortoise 
shell. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  at  this  early  period  the  trade  with 
India  taking  the  same  course,  and  concentrating  itself  at. 
nearly  the  same  points  as  it  did  in  much  later  times.  Thus 
Barygaza  and  Nelkynda  had  become  the  two  chief  emporia  of 
trade  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  just  as  it  centered  at  Surat 
and  at  Calicut  after  the  Portuguese  first  came  to  India ;  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  British  trade  with  India,  their  chief 
factories  were  established  at  Surat  and  Tellicherry,  the  latter 
corresponding  to  Nelkynda  as  Surat  did  to  Baroach." 

§  21.  Having  thus  reached  the  farthest  point  which  was 
habitually  visited  by  Greek  merchants  in  his  day,  the  author 
of  the  Periplus  returns  to  point  out  the  course  pursued  by 
navigators,  in  a  passage  which  is  rendered  doubly  interesting 


■  Periplus,  §  56.  Among  the  im- 
ports or  goods  carried  to  this  port,  as 
weU  as  to  Barvgaza,  are  enumerated 
bronze,  tin,  and  lead.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  tin  was  not  produced  in 
India,  but  had  to  be  carried  thither  by 
Alexandrian  or  Greek  traders.  Coral 
also  is  an  article  of  frequent  recurrence 
among  the  imports;  thus  confirminj^ 
the  statement  of  Pliny  that  the  coral 


of  the  Mediterranean  was  in  as  much 
renuest  among  the  Indians  as  the 
Inaian  pearls  among  the  Romans  (ff. 
AT.  xxxii.  s.  11,  §§21,  23). 

•  See  Vincent,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.  He 
says  *^  at  Surat  they  obtained  muslins, 
chintz,  and  cottons;  at  Tellicherry, 
popper  and  cardamoms.**  The  latter 
spice,  though  known  to  Thcophrastus, 
is  not  mentioned  by  our  author. 
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from  our  having  the  opportimity  of  comparing  it  with  that 
ah^eady  cited  from  Pliny.  "  The  whole  of  this  circum- 
navigation from  Cane  and  Arabia  Euda^mon  (he  tells  us)  was 
formerly  performed  in  small  vessels,  which  followed  the 
windings  of  the  coast :  a  pilot  named  Hippalus  was  the  first, 
who,  from  observing  the  position  of  the  ports,  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  sea,  discovered  the  mode  of  sailing  right 
across  the  open  sea;  from  whom  the  name  of  Hippalus  is 
given  to  the  local  wind  which  blows  steadily  from  the  south- 
west, in  the  Indian  seas,  at  the  same  period  as  the  Etesian 
winds  prevail  with  us.  From  his  time  till  the  present  day 
some  navigators  make  their  course  direct  from  Can^,  others 
from  the  promouUjry  of  ^Vromata,  and  if  ihey  are  going  to 
Limyrice  have  to  struggle  longer,  but  those  that  make  for 
Barygaza  and  Scythia,  only  contend  with  the  wind  for  about 
three  days,  and  thenceforward  have  a  favourable  wind  for  tlioir 
conrse  across  the  open  sea,  keeping  aloof  from  the  land  while 
they  pass  by  the  gulfs  that  have  been  described."  * 

Though  this  piissage  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  by 
comparing  and  combining  it  with  that  of  Pliny,  we  may  arrive 
at  a  distinct  notion  of  the  course  adopted,  and  the  progress  of 
navigation  from  the  first  discovery  of  Hippalus,  That  navi- 
gator appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  remark  that  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  blows  steadily  for 
several  months  together  from  the  same  quarter,  it  was  possible 
to  hold  an  uniform  course,  with  a  fair  wind,  from  the  Arabian 
promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Ftirtak),  direct  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  (or  what  was  called  Tndo-Scythia),  thus  avoiding  all 
the  windings  of  the  coast  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  when  once  it  was  found  how  much  was  gained  by  this 
process,  and  how  the  steadiness  of  the  monsoon  wind  (now 


»  PoHjdm,  I  57.  The  text  of  thin 
pteBSfgo  is  imtortunuirtely  in  sevoiiLl 
places  corniptf  und  it  is  not  alwaje 
easy  to  my  wlat  tliQ  aiitbcr  ineftut^ 
though  thoro  can  t»t$  no  doubt  of  the 
geneml    Bein»e.     But    tii«    »?xpreeslon 


rpaxTi^C^fTtf^  which  he  us*:*s  with 
regttnl  to  the  ships  bound  for  the 
ecverul  portu,  ia  very  obscure ;  aiMl  I 
foel  by  no  means  sur^  that  I  li^ivo  cnr> 
rettly  roudt-red  \U  meaning.  Th« 
traiifllutioa  hy  Dr.  Vincent  is  J 
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called  Hippalus  in  honour  of  that  navigator)  could  be  relied 
on,  they  began  to  stand  across  still  more  directly  to  India ; 
ships  bound  for  Barygaza  making  for  the  entrance  of  the  gulf 
of  that  name,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch  ;  and  others  first  touching  the  mainland  at 
Sigerus,  south  of  Bombay.  Ultimately  it  was  found  possible 
to  steer  direct  for  the  ports  of  Muziris  and  Nelkynda,  still 
farther  south,  which  were  the  emporia  that  presented  the 
greatest  attractions,  and  furnished  the  largest  amount  of 
Indian  goods.  For  this  reason  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  if  they 
had  superseded  all  others,  but  we  learn  from  our  Periplus  that 
Barygaza  still  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  was  the 
point  to  which  many  Greek  and  Egyptian  merchants  still 
made  their  voyages.  Those  who  followed  this  direction  would 
naturally  have  the  wind  almost  perfectly  fsdr,  &om  the  time 
they  quitted  the  Arabian  or  African  coast,  while  those  bound 
for  the  ports  of  Limyrice,  Muziris,  and  Nelkynda,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  would  have  to  hold  their  course  nearly  due  east — 
these  two  ports  being  very  much  in  the  same  latitude  as  Cape 
Aromata  and  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.*  But  though 
they  would  thus  not  have  a  wind  directly  fair,  it  would  still  be 
easy  to  hold  their  course,  with  the  wind  steadily  on  their 
beam.  We  learn  from  our  author  that  the  ships  which  traded 
direct  to  Nelkynda  were  of  the  largest  size ;  and  from  Pliny 
that  they  were  able  to  make  the  passage  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  Ocelis  to  Muziris,  in  forty  days.®  The  length  of 
this  voyage,  being  not  less  than  1800  geographical  miles,  if 
reckoned  from  Ocelis,  and  at  least  1300  after  leaving  Cape 
Fartak,  greatly  exceeds  what  the  ancient  navigators  were 
accustomed  to  accomplish  at  one  stretch,  and  it  was  only  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  winds  which  prevail  in  these  seas 


'  The  town  of  Aden  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  are 
almost  precisely  in  the  same  latitude 
with  ilangalore  on  the  W.  coast  of 
India,  (lat  13°  N.)  If  the  ports  of 
Muziris  and  Melkynda  are  to  bd  trans- 


ferred to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  8.  of 
Calicut,  (as  suggested  hv  Colonel  Yule) 
they  would  be  about  3°  further  south. 
But  in  so  long  a  course  this  would  make 
no  great  difference  in  the  bearing. 
»  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  23,  §  104. 
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tbttt  enabled  them  to  effect  it.*  Hence  the  credit  was  de- 
servedly given  to  the  first  bold  navigatc^r  who  had  the  courage 
and  sagacity  to  take  advantage  of  these  favouring  circuin- 
stances*  It  is  remarkable  that  our  author,  though  evidently 
writing  for  practical  men,  makes  no  mention  of  the  return 
voyage,  for  which  the  north-east  monsoon  oflered  the  same 
facilities  during  four  months  of  the  year,  that  the  south-west 
had  supplied  for  the  outward  voyage.^ 

§  22.  It  is  evident  that  Nelkynda  was  the  farthest  point 
that  was  habitually  visited  by  Greek  merchants  in  the  days  of 
our  author,  and  though  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  coast  from 
thence  to  Taprobane,  and  even  round  the  peninsula  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  one  cannot  fail  to  discern  that  his 
information  was  of  quite  a  difterent  character.  This  last 
jHjrtion  of  his  little  work  indeed  is  manifestly  the  result  of 
mere  hearsay,  and  that  of  a  very  imperfect  description,  being 
probably  derived  from  native  traders,  who  either  had  them- 
selves but  indistinct  notions  of  the  geographical  relations  of 
the  countries  they  had  visited,  or  failed  in  conveying  any 
clear  idea  to  our  informant.  The  clear  and  satisfactory 
character  of  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  western  coasts  of 
India,  from  tlie  mouths  of  the  Indus  down  to  Nelkynda  and 
Barace,  renders  the  contrast  all  the  more  striking  when  we 
attempt  to  follow  his  statementa  further  on*  We  here  find 
indeed  some  glimmerings  of  light  concerning  countries  that 
were  unknown  to  all  previous  writers,  and  which  prepare  us  in 
some  degree  for  the  much  more  extensive  information  that  we 


*  At  the  e&ma  time  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress la  nn&ct(miitJkh\y  alow,  for  a 
voyage  under  these  favourable  cmjum- 
aitakces.  We  have  ^een  thot  andent 
writ«n)  ffOiieraUy  allow  5W>  htadia.  or 
50  G.  miles  for  u  day'e  gail :  while  her© 
the  aujijutit  would  IHtle  cxc+.-etl  45  G» 
milei^;  hut  the  voyage  boiog  in  tbit 
irtdtiince  cNiutinuous  and  uniform  DtBBt 
have  occupiL'd  forty  nighia  as  weU  as 
days,  and  tho  diBtanco  aeooiupliflhed 


ought  therefore  to  have  bec'U  double 
that  amount.  Pluiy,  however  {I,  a)^ 
reckoned  it  thirty  djiye"  voyage  from 
Berenice  to  the  Btmits  of  Bab  el  Man* 
deb,  which  would  imply  a  still  slower  J 
rate  of  aailing,  as  the  diBtanoe 
not  exceed  800  G.  tuilea,  (See  ooto  1 
p.  455^> 

*  See  th«  poiMge  cited  from  Pliuj 
in  Chaptar  XXIY.  p.  419. 
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find  in  Ptolemy  about  half  a  century  later :  but  all  is  as  yet 
vague  and  indistinct,  and  it  is  very  diflScult  to  determine  what 
were  the  ideas  which  our  author  himself  conceived  of  the 
geography  of  these  coimtries.® 

Thus  in  the  first  place  he  continues  to  follow  the  coast  of 
India,  which  he  terms  the  Paralia — apparently  so  called  as 
being  the  coast  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Pandion' — as  far  as  a 
place  called  Comar  or  Comari,  in  which  there  is  little  doubt 
that  we  may  recognise  the  great  southern  promontory  of  India, 
Cape  Comorin.^  But  instead  of  regarding  it  as  what  it  really 
is,  the  southern  termination  of  the  continent,  he  describes  the 
coast  as  still  holding  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as 
a  place  called  Colchi,"  which  was  the  site  of  the  great  pearl 
fishery,  and  was  still  subject  to  the  king  Pandion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  pearl  fishery  was  really  carried  on  in  his 
days,  as  it  always  has  been,^  to  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin,  just 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  where  a  string  of  islands  and 
shoals  extend  almost  across  from  that  great  island  to  the  main- 
land ;  and  it  is  evidently  one  of  these  islands — either  Manaar 
or  Bamisseram — that  he  designates  under  the  name  of  the  isle 
of  Epiodorus.  Beyond  the  gulf  of  Colchi  he  places  another 
gulf  with  a  low  shore,  deriving  its  name  from  a  place  in  the 
interior  called  Argalus,  celebrated  for  a  manufacture  of  stuffs 
ornamented  with  small  seed  pearls.  The  ports  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood were  frequented — doubtless  on  account  of  the  pearls 
— by  traders  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  not  only  carried  on 


•  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Vincent. 

^  Colonel  Yule,  however  (p.  23),  con- 
siders the  Greek  name  of  Paralia  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  of 
Pumle,  an  old  appellation  of  the  region 
now  Imown  as  Travancore. 

•  It  is  termed  Comaria  by  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1,  §  9),  who  describes  it  as  a  promon- 
tory and  city  (Kofiapia  &Kpov  Kcd  tSXis). 

•  This  name  is  probably  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Coliaci,  whom  we  find 
placed  in  this  neighbourhood  by  earlier 
authors  (Strabo  writes  the  name  Co- 


niaci).  Ptolemy,  however,  like  the 
Periplus,  has  a  **gulf  of  Colchi,'  in 
which  the  diving  for  pearls  is  carried 
on  {kSkvos  KoAxi«<{s,  if  f  KoKifififiais 
Tiyucovj  vii.  1,  §  10),  with  an  emporium 
called  Colchi;  but  these  he  correctly 
places  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the 
east  of  the  Comahan  promontory  (Cape 
Comorin). 

'  On  this  subject  see  the  authorities 
collected  by  Dr.  Vincent,  vol.  it  pp. 
489,  490,  and  Tennent's  Ceylon^  vol.  ii. 
p.  561. 
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a  coasting  trade  with  the  ports  of  Limyrice,  but  sent  ships  of 
large  si^e  across  the  gulf  to  Chryse  and  the  Ganges.^ 

The  two  gulfs  here  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  pe^irl 
fishery  may  be  fairly  identitied  with  those  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  chain  of  islands  already  noticed ;  the  easternmost,  the  gulf 
of  Argalus,  corresponding  with  that  now  called  Palk  Bay,  and 
extending  aa  far  as  Point  Calymere,  nearly  opposite  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  Ceylon,  But  his  conception  of  the  geograplii- 
cal  p(Jsition  of  these  countries  was  altogether  erroneous.  He 
evidently  considered,  in  accordance  with  the  received  view  of 
all  Greek  geographers,  that  Ceylon  lay  altogether  to  the  south 
of  India,  and  in  order  to  make  it  so,  was  compelled  to  bring 
these  ports  and  bays  which  he  knew  to  be  opposite  to  that 
island,  quite  out  of  their  trne  posititm.  He  thus  regarded  the 
headland  bounding  the  gulf  of  Argalus  (Point  Cidymere),  as 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  mainland,^  though  it  is  really 
more  than  two  degrees  north  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  ho  dis- 
tinctly describes  the  coast  as  first  trending  from  thence  to  the 
eitsttvard,  while  it  is  in  retdity  the  point  from  whence  the  coast 
line  takes  a  direction  nearly  due  north, 

§  23*  Still  more  errtmeous  was  his  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
position  of  Taprobane,  or  as  he  calls  it  Pakesimundus,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  name  of  its  capitaL  This  he 
describes  as  extending  into  the  open  sea  to  the  west,  almost  as 
far  as  the  opposite  eoiist  of  Azania  !  *  It  produced,  he  tells  us, 
pepper,  precious  stones,  fine  linen,  and  tortoisesheU ;  ^  but  as 


»  Poriplutt,  §  60. 

'  Tliia  iM  cUarly  the  same  hea^ilartd 
that  IB  caUed  by  PtoJi.^my  Ca(»e  Cory 
(Katpv  &Kpoy^  vii.  If  §  I  i )« Aud  IB  tvgiix6e*l 
by  tiini  B»  the  Bouthemmost  pomi  of 
liidift. 

*  Ibid.  §61.  Thin  is  in  ikwordanoe 
\%ith  tbt>  view  of  Eratosthenes,  which 
hud  Ihim*!!  ad*'t[>ted,  a»  wc  Jmvo  seen,  by 
mo«t  siibBtqueut  geogrnphcrB;  but  it  is 
tttmnge  to  liiid  it  thuit  reproduced  by  u 
writer  whoiiici  stattmcntH  are  in  [central 
founded  upuu  iu forma tioD  coUected  by 
hiin^lf. 


*  It  IB  romarknble  thttt  neiiher  hore, 

nor  in  any  otht^r  ttiioieiit  nntbor»  ia 
metition  fonnd  among  tJfte  prodiictiond 
of  Ceylon  of  oinnamon,  for  which  that 
iijLinti  lA  now  ^  famoua.  Thu  itjiiue 
thing  in  the  ca»e  u*'*x)rdiag  to  Hit  K, 
Tennent  witJi  the  Artibic  and  othf»r 
Urivntal  writers  previous  to  the  13th 
century^  und  that  anthor  in  in  eonise- 
ijUi'iice  disposed  to  adopt  tho  mtg* 
geijtion  of  Mr.  Cf^ley,  that  oinnamou 
is  nv.t  really  iiidigenoui*  in  the  inland 
(Tennenfs  Cctfton,  vol.  I  pp.  5I>i>-<>(M). 
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he  gives  us  no  particulars  and  has  not  mentioned  any  ports  or 
trading-places  in  the  island,  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  not 
habitually  visited  by  traders  and  that  the  embassy  which  had 
been  sent  from  thence  to  Eome  had  not  led  to  any  regular  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  country.* 

The  description  of  the  coast  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Granges  is  so  summary  that  we  have  no  means  of  identifying 
any  of  the  tribes  or  nations  mentioned,  and  no  names  of  ports 
or  cities  are  given.  But  the  coast  is  described  as  trending  at 
first  to  the  east,  then  to  the  north,  and  afterwards  verging  to 
the  east  again  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
region  of  Chryse,  which  our  author  terms  the  most  easterly 
point  of  the  continent.'  But  besides  this  tract  or  region  on 
the  mainland,  he  mentions  an  island  called  Chryse,  lying  in 
the  ocean  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  which  he 
characterizes  as  the  remotest  of  all  lands  towards  the  east,  "  at 
the  very  place  of  the  rising  sun."  ®  Both  names  probably 
belonged  in  reality  to  the  same  locality — the  Golden  Cher- 
sonese of  Ptolemy,  but  our  author's  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
so  vague  and  obscure  that  he  attempted  to  solve  the  diflSculty 
in  this  manner. 

§  24.  But  while  his  geographical  notions  concerning  this 
part  of  India  were  altogether  indistinct,  he  had  obtained  some 
valuable  information  concerning  the  trade  which  was  carried 


*  This  may  help  to  account  for  the 
great  ignorance  concerning  the  island 
which  continued  to  exist  down  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy. 

'  ri  irepl  avrijy  iffx^f^  t^j  ivaroA^s 
ff-irctpos,  T)  X.pvffri.  §  63. 

•  Kar*  ahrhv  8i  rhv  icorofibv  (rhv  rd'y 
yi\v,  sc.)  v^(r6s  iariv  wKtdvios,  iffxo-rn 
rHv  irphs  ia^aro\^v  fifpwv  t^j  oUovfiiwis, 
V7^  avrhv  &y4xoyra  rhv  fjAioy  Ka\ovfi4yri 
Xpvffij.  §  63. 

This  tradition  of  an  island  called 
Chryse  (the  Golden  Island),  and  of 
another  caUed  Argyr^  (the  Silver 
Island),  situated  off  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  was  (as  we  have  seen)  one 
prevalent  long  before  the  time  of  the 


Periplus,  and  is  found  both  in  Mela 
and  Pliny.  Of  course  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  coast  increased,  these  vague 
rumours  gradually  assumed  a  more 
definite  shape ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
what  was  the  locality  reaUy  intended 
by  the  Golden  Island  of  the  Periplus. 
If  it  was  truly  an  island  it  could 
hardly  have  been  any  other  than 
Sumatra,  which  has  always  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  abounding  in  gold, 
and  would  be  readUy  reached  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  India.  But  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  the  land 
reaUy  meant  in  both  cases  was  the 
Malav  peninsula,  which  would  readily 
be  taken  for  an  island. 
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on  with  the  Ganges*  At  the  mouth  of  that  river,  which  he 
himself  calls  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  rivers,  though  he  had 
previously  spoken  of  the  Indus  in  much  the  same  terms,  was 
situated  an  emporium  of  the  same  namej  fi-om  which  were 
exported  goods  brought  down  from  the  interior,  gpikejiard^ 
malobathrum,  pearls,  and  muslins  of  the  finest  quality,  as  well 
as  silk  from  the  land  of  the  Sere«.  Gold  was  also  said  to  bo 
found  in  the  interior.  Opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gauge 
was  situated  the  island  of  Chryse  already  mentioned,  wluclil 
produced  the  finest  tortoiseshell  that  was  found  in  any  imrt  of 
the  Erythraean  Sea.^ 

"  Beyond  this  country  (he  adds),  lying  quite  up  to  the  north, 
where  the  sea<*oast  ends  externally  at  a  place  in  the  region  of 
Thina,  was  a  city  in  the  interior  called  Thinse,  of  very  great  size, 
from  which  was  exported  silk,  both  in  the  raw  state  and  spun, 
and  woven  into  fine  stufls  :  these  were  carried  to  Barygaza  over- 
land through  Bactiia,  and  on  the  other  hand  down  the  river 
Ganges  to  Limyriee.**  ^  We  have  here  a  commercial  statement 
of  the  greatest  interest,  showing  clearly  the  two  different  rout 
by  which  silk  was  brought  from  China  to  India,  and  explain- 
ing how  it  comes  to  figure  as  one  of  the  most  iniportuut  articles 
of  exfK>rt  both  at  Barygaza  and  in  the  ports  of  Limyrice.  In 
both  cases  it  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  overland  :  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  direct  communication  by  sea  with  China,  Had 
such  existed,  even  in  the  hands  of  native  traders,  it  is  hardly 
{^Missible  that  our  author  could  have  remained  so  entirt-dy  in  the 
dark  as  we  actually  find  him,  with  regard  to  all  the  comitries 
beyond  the  Ganges.  It  is  very  ditHcult  to  understiind  what  sense 
he  attiiched  to  the  words  just  cited,  in  wliiuh  he  describes  the 
position  of  Thinje  and  the  land  of  the  same  name :  but  he  seems 
to  liave  endeavoured  to  eombino  the  general  notion  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  frt)m  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  concerning 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  with  the  information  that  he  had  re- 
ceived coucerniug  the  place  from  whence  silk  was  brought  over- 


Peripi^$.  §  03. 


Ibid.  {  64. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  456. 

DESTRUCTIOK  OF  TOWN  OP  ARABIA  FELIX. 

This  circumstance  of  the  destrQction  of  the  town  called  Aml>ia 
Felix  was  one  of  the  points  relied  on  by  Dodwell  in  proof  of  the 
la  to  date  which  he  assigned  to  the  Feriplng.     Our  exigting  MS.  has 

the  reading  vvv  Si  ov  wpo  iroXXov  rtln'  r^fLtrip^v  y^povtav  Kaur«^>  avnjfi^j 
Karturphparo  (§  26) ;  and  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  deter*" 
mine  who  was  the  *' Caesar'*  meant.     Dodwell  ruaintained  that  it 
could  be  no  other  than  Trajan,  who  had  converted  a  part  of  Arabia 
into  a  Eonian  province,     Bnt  his  conquesta  extended  only  oyer  the 
Kabataian  Arabs  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  and  there  ifi  no. 
reason  to  infer  that  he  carried  hie  arms  to  the  south.     Dr.  Vincent 
on  the  other  hand  refers  it  to  Claudius  (in  whose  reign  he  places 
the  Periplus),  and  suppoees  it  to  have  been  done  with  commercial  j 
objects.     But  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  any  suoh  object  could  have 
been  answorod  by  the  destmction  of  80  convenient  and  important  ftl 
port.     It  seems  much  more  likely,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  0.  Miiller,' 
that  the  word   Kaurofif  which  is   introduced  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  is  corrupt :  and  that  the  destruction  was  really  the  work 
of  some  neighbouring  Arab  chief,  perhaps  the  Eleazar  who  is  men* 
tioned  shortly  after  as  the  ruler  of  Hadramaut,      (See  his  not 
on  the  passage  in  his  Otographi  GrcE4^i  MtnoreSf  vol,  i.  p.  276.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  465. 

MINNAGABA, 

There  is  much  confusion  with  regard  to  the  city  here  called 
Minnagara,  and  dencribed  by  our  author  as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ariaoe  (§  41).  It  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  and  other 
commentators  to  be  the  same  as  the  city  of  that  name  already^ 
mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Indo-Scjthia  (§  38),  but  thia  se 
quite  incompatible  with  the  manner  in  which  our  author  speaks 
of  the  one  city  ajs  the  inland  capital,  of  which  Barburiko  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  was  the  port,  and  tho  other  in  connection  with 
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Barygaza  and  Ariace.  Moreover  Ptolemy,  who  certainly  described 
tliis  part  of  India  from  materials  very  similar  to  our  Periplus,  has 
a  place  of  the  name  of  Minnagara  which  he  places  in  the  interior 
above  Barygaza,  and  not  far  from  Ozene,  which  is  also  mentioned 
by  our  author  (Ptol.  vii.  1  §  63).  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
we  may  recognize  Ozene  in  the  modem  Oojein,  a  considerable  town 
about  60  miles  N.  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  Minnagara  (if  any  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  upon  Ptolemy's  positions)  must  have  been 
situated  to  the  south  of  it,  nearer  to  that  river.  Such  a  displace- 
ment of  the  capital  to  another  city  at  no  great  distance,  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  oriental  history. 

Lassen  in  the  map  of  India  appended  to  his  Indische  Alterthumer 
places  Minnagara  in  Syrastrene  or  Guzerat :  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  passage  above  cited,  where  however  the  woi'ds  ikyfrp^oki^ 
r^  X^ipa^  certainly  refer  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ariace,  not  to  the 
particular  district  of  Syrastrene. 


(    4^0    ) 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

PLINY  TO  PTOLKMT. 


Section  L — Dionysius  Periegdm* 

§  1.  Of  altogether  a  diflfereiit  chamcter  from  the  treatise  w© 
have  been  last  considering,  is  a  little  work  that  may  probably 
be  referred  t^  about  the  siime  period.  This  is  the  poetical 
composition  of  a  writer  of  the  name  of  D1ONT8108,  who  ig 
commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  PERtEQETES,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  among  the  numerous  authors  i»f  the  same  name. 
This  epithet  is  derived  from  the  title  of  his  poem,  which  he 
has  termed  a  *  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Habitable  World ' 
(T[€pirijri<Ti^  T%  olKovfi4v7i^)y  and  which  undertakes  to  give, 
within  the  compass  of  less  than  1200  lines,  a  succinct  account 
of  the  \vh0h3  kntnvn  world,  its  seas,  coimtries,  and  islands*  with 
all  the  more  importtmt  particulars  connected  with  them,  which 
it  was  essential  for  a  cultivated  man  to  know.  This  is,  as  ho 
repeatedly  informs  us,  the  purpose  he  had  in  view.  He  did 
not  write  for  scientific  students,  or  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
btmndaries  of  geographical  knowledge,  but  desired  only  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  such  a  general  notion 
of  the  subject  as  might  enable  them  to  appear  to  advantage  by 
showing  olf  their  superior  knowledge  among  the  ignorant.* 
From  an  author  of  such  modest  pretensions  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  too  mucl),  and  the  only  real  value  of  this 
versified  compendium  of  geography  is  as  a  summary  of  what 


«  *r\m  ho  til  In  UB  in  one  pnaBagO 
with  atunsiug  nftivotcj : 


Stot.  1. 
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was  generally  known,  or  at  least  commonly  received,  in  the 
days  when  the  author  wrote. 

§  2.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no 
distinct  information  concerning  his  date:  and  he  has  been 
variously  assigned  to  different  periods  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  time  of  Severus  and 
Caracalla,  while  some  recent  writers  have  even  placed  him  a 
full  century  later.  This  uncertainty  already  prevailed  in  the 
times  of  the  Greek  scholiasts  and  lexicographers,  and  the  same 
confusion  existed  with  regard  to  the  other  works  attributed  to 
him,  or  to  other  authors  of  the  same  name.  The  external 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  indeed  of  little  value,  while  the 
only  internal  evidence  that  has  any  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  is  the  mention  in  one  passage  of  the  Nasamones,  as 
having  lately  been  ruined  and  exterminated  by  the  Italian 
arms;^  an  expression  that  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but 
the  defeat  of  that  people  under  Domitian,  when  the  emperor 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  "  he  had  given  orders  to  put 
an  end  to  their  existence."  ^  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  similar  allusions  to  the  brilliant  successes  of 
Trajan  in  the  East,  or  to  the  campaigns  of  Severus  and  his 
sons  in  the  same  quarter,  which  a  poet  writing  after  their 
occurrence  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention.*  It  may  be 
added  that  no  geographical  statements  are  found  in  his  work 
which  indicate  the  extension  of  knowledge  that  we  find  in 
Ptolemy  and  his  successors :  but  this  circumstance  is  not 
in  itself  conclusive,  as  his  geography  is  for  the  most  part 


Kcti^i'  d'ad  ircpl  xStfiov  ifnifmOiyra  ijJkaBpa 
avSptov    a9pij<7-ciaf    avo^ifitv^v     Na<ra- 

oi/c  Aibf  ovK  oA^OKTOv  avitfAcacy  Avowif 

w.  208-210. 

'  Noura/uSvas  iKdtXvffa  tlvcu,  Zonoras 
xi.  19.  This  defeat  is  assigned  to  the 
year  a.d.  86. 

*  After  describing  at  some  length 
(in  w.  1040-1050)  tie  Parthians,  and 
their  skill  in  archery  and  horsemanship, 

VOL.  II. 


he  adds: 

oAA'  iivayfi  KaraJ^pw  o^amauc^row  vcp  cbvrat 
Avo'oi'iov  /SoaiA^of  hrnrpp^vw  cuctMCiy. 

YT.  1051, 1062. 

These  lines  have  been  considered  by 
some  as  referring  to  the  expeditions  of 
Trajan  or  Severus,  but  they  are  hardlv 
positive  enough  to  have  any  such 
application.  The  Scholiast,  on  the  con- 
trary, refers  them  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
which  is  much  more  plausible. 

2   1 
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taken  from  earlier  authors,  with  little  regard  to  more  recenf 
discoveries.  On  the  whole  the  most  probable  conclusion 
appears  to  be  that  arrived  at  by  two  of  the  latest  editors,*  that 
the  Periegesis  was  composed  during  the  reign  of  Domitian : 
and  its  author  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  flourishing  from 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Trajan.® 

The  author  writes  avowedly  as  a  mere  grammarian,  or  man 
of  letters,  and  disclaims  distinctly  all  pretence  to  superior 
knowledge,  arising  from  personal  observation.  He  does  not, 
he  tells  us,  *'  dwell  in  dark  ships,  or  follow  the  profession  of  a 
merchant,  or  traverse  the  Erythrasan  Sea  to  visit  the  Ganges, 
as  many  do,  regariiless  of  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  accumu- 
lating boundless  wealth" :  ^  but  he  is  guided  only  by  the 
Muses,  who  enable  him,  without  incurring  the  toil  and  risk  of 
distant  journeys  to  describe  the  seas  and  lands  in  remote  parts 
of  the  world,  and  enumerate  the  nations  that  inhabit  them. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  if  he  derived  his  inspiration  from 
the  Muses,  he  was  not  indebted  to  them  for  much  poetic 
spirit^  aa  his  work  has  as  little  claim  to  attention  upon  this 
ground  as  can  well  be ;  what  little  value  it  possesses  being 
almost  wholly  geographical  rather  than  poetical.  It  was 
doubtless  merely  its  convenience  as  a  versified  manual  of 
geography,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  that 
rendered  it  sufficiently  popular  to  become  the  subject  of 
numerous  commentaries  anil  paraphrases,  and  secured  its 
preservation  down  to  mo<lern  times. 

Among  the  few  passages  of  a  more  ambitious  character  with 


*  Br.  0.  MiiUer  in  the  ProU^omena 
to  hii  <Mlitioii  of  tbo  G^ographt  Gntei 
Minorta,  vol.  ii,  pp.  xviii.-xjtit.  where 
the  quettioQ  U  fuUj  diNCtiw^.  The 
euine  condtiaba  hftd  boon  alitendy 
briefly  st&ted  by  Pnasow^  in  the  prefiice 
to  his  edition  of  VicmfsiuM,  pitDlisbed 
at  Leipzig  in  1S25. 

*  C.  51uUQr  coDfiidera  him  to  bo 
identical  with  thf>  DionyaiuBf  acui  of 
(JlftUCUi^iiientionti<l  hy  Suidag  (s.  v.)  ttfl 
residing  at  Borne,  iind  acting  as  secre- 


tary and  Ubrarian  to  the  emperors  from 
Nero  to  Tiftjftti.  But  there  is  no  proof 
of  this^  imd  the  whole  account  in  Suldaa 
of  tl»e  iliffereiit  men  of  letters  of  tho 
name  of  Dioiiystu^  i»  00  confiisod  that 
it  U  tiD]K>fiBible  to  plaoe  any  foU&noe 
on  it. 

0it  ymfi  fUH  $jbv  tirrl  luhuim^v  im  w^ifSu^, 


I 
I 


4'irj(^«  «vc  iXifwm  Ir'  Mnrtror    ik$ni^ 
c Aiwmt.  V V.  TOA  '1 12. 
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which  our  author  strives  to  enliven  the  dryness  of  a  didactic 
poem,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  with  geographical 
names,  several  of  the  most  considerable  refer  to  the  wander- 
ings and  exploits  of  Bcu^chus,  on  which  he  dilates  with  a 
complacency  that  led  some  ancient  commentators  to  identify 
him  with  the  Dionysius  that  was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  that 
subject  called  Bassarica.*  There  appears  to  be  better  ground 
for  supposing  him  to  be  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Lithica, 
on  precious  stones.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of 
the  little  work  before  us  is  certainly  the  care  with  which 
it  notices  the  gems  and  precious  stones  produced  in  each 
country,  while  with  few  exceptions  their  vegetable  productions 
pass  unnoticed.* 

§  3.  The  vagueness  and  figurative  character  of  an  author's 
style,  who,  while  possessing  no  real  poetic  fancy,  sought  to 
clothe  the  prosaic  details  of  his  subject  in  poetic  language, 
have  inevitably  the  effect  of  rendering  his  meaning  in  many 
instances  obscure  and  uncertain :  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  were  it  worth  while,  to  draw  from  his  poem  anything 
like  an  intelligible  outline  of  the  geographical  system  that 
was  present  to  his  mind.^  It  has  been  said  by  several  modem 
writers  that  this  was  based  wholly  on  the  work  of  Eratos- 
thenes ;  but  this  is  hardly  true,  except  in  so  far  as  the  system 
of  the  Alexandrian  geographer  had  become  the  foundation  of 
all    subsequent    treatises    down    to    the    time    of   Ptolemy. 


'  This  is  mentioned  both  by  Suidas 
and  Eustathius  ;  but  according  to  the 
latter  the  Bassarica  were  written  in  a 
rugged  stylo,  unlike  that  of  our  author  ; 
while  the  Lithica  resembled  the  extant 
poem  in  style. 

^  Thus  he  mentions  the  production 
of  amber  (electrum)  by  the  shores  of 
the  frozen  sea  (v.  315),  and  of  adamas 
(diamond?)  among  the  Agathyrsi  (v. 
318),  of  the  stones  called  '^asterius" 
and  **  lyclmifl/'  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  MgeBLTX  (v.  328),  of  crystal  and 
jasper  on  those  of  the  Caspian  (v.  724), 
and  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ther- 
modon  (v.  781),  of  the  beryl  in  Baby- 


lonia (v.  1012),  and  agate  (achates)  on 
the  banks  of  the  Choaspes  (v.  1075); 
while  in  India  he  tells  us  the  in- 
habitants found  beryls,  diamonds, 
jasper,  topazes,  and  amethysts  (w. 
1118-1122). 

*  This  has  indeed  been  attempted  by 
Dr.  G.  MuUer  in  Dr.  Smith's  Ithu  of 
Ancient  Oeography ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  take  much  for  granted,  or  to  assume 
that  he  followed  the  map  of  Eratos- 
thenes, where  we  have  no  distinct  inti- 
mation to  the  contrary.  I  have,  how- 
ever, reproduced  MUller's  map  with 
some  alterations  for  the  convenienoc  of 
my  readers. 

2  I  2 
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Dionysins  accepts  withont  hesitation  the  leading  outlines  of 
his  arrangement :  the  position  of  the  inhabited  world,  like  a 
vast  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  circumfluent  ocean :  its  greater 
length  from  east  to  west,  giTing  it  in  form  a  resemblance  to  a 
filing:^  and  its  penetration  by  four  great  gulfs,  of  which  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  designates  the  Mediterranean  by  the  name 
of  **the  western  sea,"*  an  expression  that  could  hardly  have 
come  into  use,  except  at  Alexandria,  and  which  is  not  found 
in  any  other  ancient  author.  In  the  division  of  the  three 
continents  he  follows  the  limits  commonly  adopted,  assigning 
the  Tanais  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
Nile  that  between  Asia  and  Africa:  but  he  adds  that  other 
writers  regarded  the  isthmus  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine  as  constituting  the  limit  between  the  two  former,  and 
the  isthmus  between  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Egyptian  coast 
as  separating  the  two  latter.* 

His  general  conception  of  the  form  of  the  world  differed 
from  that  of  any  other  WTiter,  or  at  least  is  differently  ex- 
pressed, as  he  describes  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and 
Africa  as  forming  together  a  great  cone,  the  base  of  which  was 
the  line  sopamting  them  both  from  Asia,  while  that  great 
continent  formed  on  the  other  side  also  a  kind  of  cone,  the 
vertex  of  which  was  the  great  promontory  of  the  Emodian 
mountains,  where  they  projected  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.^ 
But  he  is  at  little  pains  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  for  in 
the  more  detailed  description  of  Asia,  after  pointing  out 
(in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Eratosthenes)  that  it  was 
traversed  by  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  from  west  to 
east,^  and  describing  the  Scythian  and  other  tribes  to  the 
north  of  the  range,  he  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  rest  of 
Asia  (south  of  the  Taurus)  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  having 
that  mountain  chain  for  its  northern  side,  the  Nile  on  the 
west,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Erj^thrrean  Sea  to 


^  imrfpi-nv  &^a,  V.  45,  and  again  V*  58. 


•  vv.  10-25. 
»  7V.  C2(MI25. 


•  w.  OSA-Old. 
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the  south.^  This  gives,  in  a  rough  way,  not  a  bad  general  idea 
of  Asia  south  of  the  Taurus,  according  to  the  map  of  Eratos- 
thenes :  but  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  his  previously 
expressed  notion  of  the  conical  form  of  the  whole  continent. 

§  4.  The  especial  importance  he  attaches  to  the  great  Indian 
promontory  as  the  extreme  eeistem  limit  of  the  world  is 
apparently  connected  with  the  poetical  notion  that  Bacchus 
had  erected  there  two  columns  "  by  the  farthest  shore  of  the 
Ocean  stream,  on  the  remotest  mountains  of  India,  where 
the  Ganges  pours  its  white  waters  down  to  the  Nys«ean  shore."  ® 
These  columns  thus  served  to  mark  the  extreme  east,  as  those 
of  Hercules  did  the  west.*  The  passage  just  cited  proves  also 
that  he  regarded  the  Ganges,  as  Eratosthenes  had  done,  as 
flowing  from  west  to  east,  and  pouring  its  waters  into  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  .  There  is  indeed  nothing  to  intimate  that  he 
had  derived  any  additional  information  concerning  India  from 
any  recent  discoveries,  or  that  he  was  in  any  degree  in  advance 
of  the  Greek  writers  before  the  time  of  Augustus  in  respect  to 
it,  while  he  has  thrown  its  geography  into  utter  confusion 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  supposed  exploits 
of  Bacchus  in  that  country. 

He  is  indeed  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Seres,  but  only 
as  a  people  who  produced  the  silken  stuffs  that  were  so  well 
known  in  Europe :  and  he  mentions  them  as  a  Scythian  tribe, 
in  connexion  with  the  Tochari  and  Phruni ;  ^  two  tribes  who 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  are  by  him  also  associated  with 
the  Seres.'  In  both  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
supposed  the  silk  to  be  produced  in  the  country  from  which  it 
was  immediately  received,  the  western  provinces  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  which  adjoined  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdians  on  the 
east.     There  is  no  trace  of  their  having  any  notion  that  the 


'  vv.  881-893. 
•  vv.  623-626. 
»  vv.  1164, 1165. 

Kcu  Toyopoi  ^fiovvoi  rt  jcal  SBvto.  fidpfiofM 
Sifpwv.    V.  752. 

The  MSB.  havo  ^povpoiy  bat  tho  moet 


recent  editors  have  adopted  the  read- 
ing ♦/mOvoi.  AvienuB  in  Mb  translation 
reads  Phnmi.    v.  934. 

'  Strabo,  xi.  p.  511.    See  Chapter 
XXILp.285. 
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Seres  were  really  situated  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean :  a  fact  already  known,  though 
in  an  obscure  way,  to  the  author  of  the  Periplus.' 

§  5.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  his  account  of  the 
various  Scythian  tribes  that  surrounded  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
unusually  clear  and  distinct,  though  he  of  course  shared  the 
general  belief  that  the  Caspian  itself  had  an  outlet  into  the 
Northern  Ocean.  His  enumeration  of  the  Scythian  tribes  in 
Europe  north  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  confused 
and  careless,  mixing  up  names  taken  from  Herodotus,  and  even 
the  Hippemolgi  of  Homer,  with  those  of  nations  known  only  in 
his  own  day.  Among  these  the  Alani  deserve  special  notice, 
as  the  first  definite  mention  of  a  people  destined  before  long  to 
play  so  important  a  part  among  those  that  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Boman  Empire.*  He  places  them  north  of 
the  Tauri,  whom  he  describes  very  obscurely,  so  that  a  reader 
could  gather  no  notion  of  the  figure  or  position  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonese :  the  Alani  were  apparently  therefore  at  this  time 
settled  in  the  Ukraine. 

A  still  more  celebrated  name  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
this  little  poem — that  of  the  Huns — if  indeed  an  obscure  tribe 
mentioned  by  our  author  on  the  east  side  of  the  Caspian,  under 
the  name  of  Unni,*  be  correctly  identified  with  that  far-famed 
people.  But  even  supposing  this  assumption  to  be  correct,  it 
is  certainly  no  ground  for  maintaining,  as  one  of  the  recent 
editors  has  done,*  that  the  poem  must  be  brought  down  to  a 
late  period,  when  the  Huns  had  become  well  known  to  the 
Bomans.  This  did  not  take  place  till  the  Huns  made  their 
appearance  in  the  countries  on  the  Danube,  and  there  came 
into  collision  with  the  Boman  arms :  the  passing  mention  of 
them  in  a  distant  part  of  Asia  (if  they  be  really  the  people 
meant)  would  seem  on  the  contrary  to  prove  that  the  poem 
was  composed    before   their   name   had    become  well   known 


•  PeripluB  of  the  Erythrxan  Sea,  |  64. 
Mela  aliW),  as  we  have  seeiif  placed  the 
Beres  in  the  extreme  eost  of  Asia. 

«  vv.  805,  308. 


*  OZwoi  l^  iitiif%.    V.  730. 

•  See  Bernhardy  in  his  edition  of  the 
Periegetin,  p.  514. 
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or  formidable,  and    consequently   before    their    invasion  of 
Europe. 

§  6.  Of  the  western  nations  of  Europe  his  knowledge  was 
evidently  very  slight  and  imperfect,  and  was  doubtless  derived 
only  from  Eratosthenes  and  other  early  Greek  authorities, 
without  reference  to  the  extended  knowledge  introduced  by 
the  Boman  conquests.  He  mentions  indeed  the  two  British 
Islands,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine;  and  adds  that  they  exceed  all 
other  islands  in  size,  but  does  not  mention  their  names.'  He 
speaks  also  of  Thule,  where  during  the  height  of  the  summer 
the  sun  shines  all  through  the  days  and  nights  alike:  but 
places  it  a  long  way  off  in  the  Ocean.®  Like  all  other  IGreek 
writers,  he  places  the  Islands,  "  which  were  the  birth-place  of 
tin,"  *  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain,  apparently  not  for  jQrom 
the  Sacred  Promontory.  But  he  dilates  also  at  some  length  on 
a  group  of  islands  opposite  to  the  land  of  the  AmnitsB,  where 
the  women  celebrated  Bacchic  rites  and  orgies  with  especial 
zeal.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  story  told 
by  Strabo,  from  Posidonius,  of  the  supposed  Bacchic  rites 
observed  in  an  island  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.* 

Of  the  other  islands  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  Dionysius 
notices  Chryse,  or  the  Golden  Island,  in  the  far  east,  "  at  the 
very  rising  of  the  sun":  and  Taprobane,  "the  mother  of 
Asiatic  elephants,"  the  seas .  around  which  were  infested  with 
huge  marine  monsters,  which  would  readily  swallow  a  whole 
ship,  crew  and  all!^  Such  were  the  fables  still  current 
concerning  these  seas,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

§  7.  Of  India  itself,  as  well  as  of  Arabia,  he  gives  a  com- 


'  w.  566-569. 

•  vv.  580-586. 

•  vi^aovf    9  'EfnrtfU^i,    T6$t,   KCiatnrtpoio 

V.  563. 

He  is  the  only  author  who  gives  the 
uame  of  Hcsperidos  to  the  **  tin-islands," 


and  from  the  veiy  confused  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  them,  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  confounded  tne  two. 

*  w.  570-579. 

'  Posidonius  ap.  Strab.  iv.  4,  p.  198. 
He  callB  the  people  Bamnites. 

•  vv.  596-604. 
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paratively  full  account :  but  in  both  eases  his  description  is 
principally  occupied  with  a  poetiojil  panegyric  on  the  natural 
productions  of  the  two  fjonntries — the  sprees  of  the  one  and  the 
precious  stones  of  the  other  * — while  his  geographical  details 
are  scanty  and  indistinct.  He  had  however  tolerably  clc^ir 
notit)n8  of  the  boundaries  of  both  countries,  and  of  the  positioi 
of  Arabia,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  tribes  of  the  Nal 
tieans,  with  two  smaller  tribes  adjac^ent  to  them  in  the  nortlu 
and  towards  the  south,  the  MinEeanSj.  Sabseans,  and  Cletiibeni. 
These  last  are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Cattalmnes  of 
Strabo ;  and  the  Chatramis  of  our  author  is  clearly  tlie  stinie 
with  the  Chatramotitis  of  Emtosthenes,  the  modem  Hadm- 
maut,  Alti>gether  it  appciirs  that  he  had  t4;»Ierably  authentic 
information  concerning  the  Arabian  peninsula,  which  he  pn> 
bably  derived  from  Eratosthenes.  But  it  is  strange  that  he 
describes  the  people  wlio  dwelt  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  known  to  the  Greeks  in  general  as  the  Tmglodyt 
by  the  Homeric  name  of  Erembi,  an  appellation  which  is  not 
foimd  in  any  other  ancient  geographer,  as  that  of  an  I'xiKtinrr 
nation.* 

Another  point  in  regard  to  which  his  statements  diff*_n'  from 
those  of  other  writers  is  that  of  the  Nile,  which  he  describes  as 
"descending  from  the  hills  of  the  siui-bumt  Blemmyes": 
**  ttomng  with  a  copious  stream  tmrn  Libya  towards  the  east, 
and  called  by  the  Ethiopians  Siris :  the  name  of  Nile  b«*ing 
first  bestowed  upon  it  by  thi*  inhubitants  of  Syene,  after  it  hits 
turned  to  the  north,*'  *  Vague  as  is  this  description,  it  appears 
<*ert^inly  to  pmeeed  fr^m  some  other  authority  than  Enitos- 
thcnes,  and  nithcr  resembles  the  confused  accoimt  which  l*liuy 


*  LQra  other  oontemporary  writen  he 
dwells  in  stmngely  exaj^gemtcHl  terms 
upoD  the  wetUtb  of  Arabia,  which  he 
dicoribes  aa  iDhBbiied  by  the  wealthiest 
snd  mcMrt  splendid  tribes  in  the  worlds 

*  Ti  ia  weU  known  that  the  memdnf^ 
of  tha  nunc  w««  tho  subjeot  of  much 


difipnto  among  the  Greek  gnunn 
and  geographers*  Strabo  iudeed  givt 
thfi  prt?fereiice  to  thb  opinion  that  tde 
tified  them  with  the  Troglfxijtio  in-' 
habitiioU  of  the  wcuit  uooat  of  the 
Anibjim  Gulf  (i.  2,  §34,  p-  42);  but 
thia  i»  a  very  fiiffcnrnt  thing  from  ivp- 
plying  to  them  the  munc  of  Erembi*  aa 
if  it  were  a  Giiatofn&ry  uppcUfttiaii. 
•  ¥V.  220-2*24, 
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has  given,  as  derived  jQrom  Juba.  No  mention  is  found  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Nile,  nor  is  even  the  name  of  Meroe  noticed, 
which  figured  so  prominently  in  all  the  Alexandrian  writers. 

§  8.  With  Egypt  our  author  was  evidently  familiar,  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  whatever  was  his  actual  birth- 
place, he  studied  and  wrote  at  Alexandria.'  The  uncertainty 
both  as  to  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth  seems  to  show  that 
he  did  not  attain  to  any  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime : 
and  it  was  apparently  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  little  work 
began  to  attract  attention.  But  during  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  its  compendious  character  and  poetical  form 
combined  to  give  it  great  popularity,  and  two  poetical  trans- 
lations of  it  were  made  into  Latin :  the  one  by  Rufus  Festus 
Avienus  in  the  fourth  century,  the  other  by  the  celebrated 
grammarian  Priscian  in  the  sixth.  Besides  these  there  are 
gtill  extant  numerous  scholia,  and  two  complete  paraphrases  in 
Greek  prose,  in  addition  to  which  we  possess  an  elaborate 
commentary  upon  the  whole  poem  by  Eustathius,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica  in  the  twelfth  century,  so  well  known 
for  his  equally  valuable  and  elaborate  commentaries  upon  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.®  None  of  these  commentators  however 
throw  any  real  light  upon  the  geographical  points  touched  on 
by  the  author,  being  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
historical  and  poetical  allusions  contained  in  the  poem.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  indeed  that  these  constituted  the  main  object 
of  the  author  himseK.  His  work  was  designed  rather  as  a 
geographical  handbook  for  a  reader  of  the  Greek  poets,  than  as 


^  He  is  caUed  by  Eustathius  a  Li- 
byan, but  by  the  Scholiast  an  Alexan- 
drian, though  the  latter  adds  that  both 
his  country  and  parentage  were  un- 
certain. Several  modem  writers,  how- 
ever, infer  from  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  he  dilates  on  the 
praises  of  the  river  Bliebas,  an  insig- 
nificant stream  in  Bithynia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  that 
he  must  have  been  a  native  of  that 
country  or  of  Byzantium.  But  even  on 
that  suppoeition  the  padsago  in  question 


(vv.  794-796)  remains  unexplained,  as 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
selected  this  trifling  streamlet  in  pre- 
ference to  many  omers  in  the  same 
region. 

^  All  these  commentaries,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  versions  hj  Avienus  and 
Priscian,  are  included  in  the  elaborate 
edition  of  Dionysius  by  Bemhardy 
(Svo.  Lipsia),  1828) ;  and  in  the  second 
volume  of  0.  MiiUer's  Oeographi  Chasci 
Minoree  (Paris,  1861). 
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6  systematio  or  scientific  treatise  on  geography.  But  the 
importance  attached  to  it  as  such  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  was  no  more  valuable  summary  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  later  Greek  literature.  Even  since  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe,  this  little  wurk,  from  its  c^mvenience  as  a  manual, 
enjoyed  a  reputation  far  above  its  merits,  and  was  actually  i 
included  among  the  books  specially  studied  in  the  university ' 
of  OjLlbrd  down  t^  a  comparatively  recx^nt  period. 


Section  2. — Tacitus. 

§  1.  The  period  between  the  death  of  Pliny  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy  was  not  marked  by  any 
important  additions  to  geographical  knowledge,  resulting  from 
the  extension  of  the  Boman  conquests.  In  Britain  however  i 
the  Roman  arms  were  carried  faither  than  they  ha<l  ever  been  • 
beforehand  much  additional  information  obtained  concerning 
the  island,  under  the  government  of  Julius  Agrieola,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  province  in  A.D.  78.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  lloman  dominion  had  at  that  jjM&riod 
been  already  extended  over  the  whole  of  tlie  southeni  jxirtion 
of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Scotland;  but  the 
northern  regions  were  still  unsubdued,  and  in  great  measure 
unknown,  the  Caledonian  Forest,  as  observed  by  Pliny,  still 
forming  the  limit  of  aU  that  was  known  concenuug  them. 
Agrieola  c^irricd  his  arms  in  the  third  year  of  his  government 
(a.d.  80)  as  far  as  the  river  Tavus  (Tay),  but  he  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  occupying  in  fon^e  the  districts  south  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  having  remarked  the  important  mili* 
tary  position  aflbrded  by  the  close  approach  of  the  two 
estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  (called  by  Tacitus  Clota 
and  Bodotria)  he  fortified  the  isthmus  between  them  with  a 
line  of  forts,  which  had  the  eflect,  as  his  biographer  observes,  of 
driving  the  barbarians  as  it  were  into  another  island.^    He 

•  Tacit  A^rie,  c  23,  *^  Sommotie  volot  in  iilMm  inraJjim  liostibua.** 
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next  subdued  the  country  to  the  south-west,  facing  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  occupied  it  with  a  Koman  force,  as  if  he  medi- 
tated the  conquest  of  that  island  also.  But  he  contented  him- 
self with  affording  protection  to  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  or 
kings,  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  native  land,  and  through 
his  means,  combined  with  the  information  collected  from  mer- 
chants and  traders,  the  Bomans  for  the  first  time  obtained 
authentic  accounts  of  the  lesser  of  the  Britannic  Islands.^  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  information  derived  from  this 
source  became  one  of  the  main  authorities  for  the  greatly 
extended  knowledge  of  Ireland  displayed  by  Ptolemy. 

§  2.  But  Agricola  was  not  long  content  with  maintaining  the 
line  of  defence  between  the  Firths  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth :  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  government  (a.d.  83)  he  began  to  extend  his 
conquests  beyond  the  latter  estuary,  supporting  his  land  forces 
with  a  fleet  that  moved  along  the  eastern  coasts  and  establish- 
ing fortified  posts  from  distance  to  distance  as  he  advanced 
into  the  interior.  In  this  campaign  he  defeated  the  Caledonians 
in  a  decisive  battle,  but  obtained  a  still  more  important  victory 
the  next  summer  (a.d.  84)  over  their  united  forces  under  a 
chief  called  Galgacus.  The  scene  of  this  last  victory,  which 
appears  for  the  time  to  have  struck  terror  into  the  northern 
tribes,  is  placed  by  Tacitus  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Graupius, 
a  name  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Grampius,  and  though 
evidently  a  merely  local  appellation,  has  by  a  strange  perver- 
sion, been  converted  by  modem  geographers  into  the  name  of 
**  the  Grampians,"  as  a  general  term  for  the  principal  range  of 
mountains  which  form  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  determine  the  locality  indicated  by 
Tacitus,  his  whole  description  of  the  campaign  being  quite 
vague  and  general.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  "  Mons  Graupius  " 
was  not  a  high  or  conspicuous  mountain^  but  merely  a  hill  or 
ridge  of  heights,  as  it  was  the  position  oceupied  by  the  British 
army,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.* 

*  Ibid.  c.  24.  I  pinm   pervenit,  qvtem  jam  hostis  tn- 

'  Ibid.  c.  29.     **  Ad  montem  Giau-   |  iedonU"      The   gradual    progress  of 
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After  the  successful  close  of  his  campaign  against  the  Cale* 
donians,  Agricola  ordered  his  fleet  to  circumnavigato  the 
northern  part  of  the  island :  an  undertaking  which  was  safely 
aecoiupUshedy  and  it  was  thus,  as  Tacitus  aflSnns,  that  the 
Romans  first  proved  Britain  to  be  an  island, — a  fact  which  had 
previously  been  only  su  mused  or  assumed.^  The  fleet  at  the 
same  time  visited  and  subdued  the  Orcades:  which  Tacitus 
erroneously  considers  as  having  been  previously  unknown* 
A  glimpse  was  even  obtained  of  a  more  distant  land,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Thule :  *  in  this  case  the  designation 
w^as  unquestionably  applied  to  the  group  of  the  Shetland 
Islaiuls.  It  is  u  strong  instance  of  the  effect  of  prejudice,  and 
the  influence  of  long  established  notions,  that  the  voyagers 
reported  the  sea  in  these  parts  to  bo  heavy  and  sluggish,  so  as 
to  offer  obstruction  to  the  rowers,  and  even  be  raised  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  winds  into  waves  of  any  height, 

§  3.  The  life  of  Agricola  by  his  son-in-law  Tacitus  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  model  of  classical  biography,  and  the 
notices  it  contains  of  the  British  islands  and  their  population 
are,  tc»gether  with  those  of  CfiDsar,  the  most  valuable  which  we 
possess.  His  ethnographical  observations  are  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  generals 


the  erroQCoufi  applicattou  i»f  the  tonn  to 
11  li)  moiintiiin  nm^'i^  now  called  the 
GrtLiii{>laiia  —  aa  cxtctiiiion  rmly  of 
modem  lUiftgt: — is  fully  titiced  by  Mr, 
Burton  in  Mb  HUiory  o/  Scotland, 
▼oL  L  chapter  i.  p.  12-15.  The  luune 
is  diflerenily  given  in  the  MSB.  of 
Tacitoa  as  Grampius  and  Graupiua; 
but  ocoording  to  the  inoBt  rvcent  editor 
ttU  the  best  MS@«  wtitt;  the  name 
Gniupiud  {me  Wt^x*^  Prolegomeofi  to 
hia  edition  of  tlio  Agricda,  p.  194). 
The  ouly  otbcir  authority  for  the  name 
is*  thij  occurrence  io  the  iliuorariea  of 
Iticliard  of  Cirencester^  of  a  atation 
*'  Ad  montem  Grampium ;"  but  the 
BpuriouH  character  of  that  ooinpilaUou 
iij  uuw  j^enerally  acknowledged,  and 
ita  authority  therefore  utterly  worthless. 
*  AijHc,  CO-  10,  38.  It  mu*t  not  be 
fluppofloili  however^  that  tUc  ileet  acta* 


aUy  $ailed  round  the  whole  of  Sool 
in  which  case  they  oould  not  ha?e 
turned,  as  Tacitus  expressly  tells 
that  they  did,  to  the  port  from  wbenoo 
tbey  set  out  ('*  simul  cla«ais  secunda 
tempe^tid^  ac  fama  Trutulenscm  por- 
tuiu  teuuit,  unde  proximo  Britanniio 
latere  locto  ouiiii  rcJieral'*  c  38).  The 
**  {lortuB  TrutuloniiiB  "  is  unkuowUt  but 
tlie  words  which  follow  evidently  point 
to  tlie  voyage  having  been  ooniiried  to 
the  one  Bide  of  Britain.  As  soon  as  it 
bail  reached  the  nortbem  extrtmitv  of 
the  island^  and  found  the  coast  trending 
to  the  weiit  und  ^utb,  they  would  c<*i 
«LJer  they  had  atttdned  their  objec 
On  this  point  I  entirely  ooncur  with* 
the  remarkB  of  Dean  MeriTale  in  bis 
note  on  the  subject  (toL  vii.  p.  89). 

*  ''Ditpecta   est    et   Thule.*'   Ibid. 
clO. 
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liad  by  this  time  been  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  princi- 
pal tribes  that  inhabited  the  island.  The  Caledonians,  he  tells 
us,  were  proved  by  their  red  hair  and  large  limbs  to  be  of 
Gennan  origin  :  the  Silures  on  the  contrary  had  dark  counten- 
ances and  generally  curly  hair :  and  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  their  position  opposite  to  Spain,  led  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  descended  from  Spanish  (Iberian)  colonists.  The 
nearest  inhabitants  to  Gaul  resembled  the  Gauls  in  their  phy- 
sical characters ;  as  well  as  in  their  sacred  rites  and  supersti- 
tions, and  their  language  was  nearly  the  same.* 

Tacitus  also  notices  the  peculiarities  of  the  British  climate : 
its  frequent  mists  and  showers,  but  the  absence  of  severe  cold : 
as  well  as  the  great  length  of  the  days,  so  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  there  was  during  the  summer  nights  hardly 
any  interval  of  real  darkness.*  He  points  out  also  very  clearly 
the  influence  of  the  tidal  ocean  on  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  and  the  manner  in  which  deep  estuaries,  formed  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  penetrated  quite  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.'  At  the  same  time  he  had  apparently  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  speaks  of  Ireland  as  situated  ^^  midway  between 
Britain  and  Spain,"  in  a  way  which,  without  construing  the 
phrase  too  strictly,  shows  an  entire  misconception  of  their  true 
relations.® 

§  4.  Another  treatise  of  the  same  eminent  writer  has  a  mora 
direct  bearing  upon  geography.  But  while  the  "  Germania  "  of 
Tacitus  contains  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs. 


*  Agric.  c.  11. 

*  lb.  c.  12.  *<  Diemm  Bpatia  ultra 
nostri  orbis  mensuram,  et  nox  dara,  et 
extrema  parte  Britannia  breyis,  ut 
finem  atque  initium  lucis  exiguo  discri- 
mine  intemoscas."  He  adds  that  some 
persons  maintained  that,  '*if  it  were 
not  for  the  clouds,''  the  sun  would  be 
seen  all  night  long !  a  curious  iostance 
of  the  way  in  whidi  exaggerations  once 
received,  stiU  clung  to  these  remote 
regions. 

'  Ib.c.  10. 


*  '*Siquidem  Hibemia  medio  inter 
Britanniam  atque  Hispaniam  sita"  (o. 
24).  His  remarks  on  the  position  of 
the  Silures  opposite  to  Spain  (c.  IIX 
evidently  point  to  a  similar  miscon- 
ception. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  he 
speaks  of  Britain  "  as  producing  gold 
and  silver  and  other  metals,"  to  reward 
its  conquest  (fert  Britannia  aurum  et 
argentmn  et  alia  metaUa,  pretium  vie- 
torisB,  c.  12),  he  makes  no  special  men- 
tion of  tin,  or  the  tin  islands. 
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thf?  laws  and  institutions  of  the  German  people,  and  gives  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  nations  and  tribes  into  which  it  was 
divided,  it  will  be  found  to  contribute  very  little  to  our  real 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  The  author  indeed 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  measure  destitute  of  the  geo- 
graphieal  faculty,  and  shows  no  appreciation  of  the  imi>ortant 
influence  which  the  natural  features  of  a  country  must  always 
exercise  upon  the  character  and  history  of  its  inhabitants*  Nor 
had  any  events  calculated  to  advance  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  Germany  occurred  in  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  tirat^  of  Tacitus.*  The  Roman  arms  were  no  longer 
carried  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  as  they  had  been  in  tho 
days  of  Augustus  ;  and  Tacitus  confesses  with  shame  that  the 
Elbe,  which  had  once  been  so  familiar  to  the  Romans,  was  now 
kntjwn  to  them  only  by  hearsay.*  It  is  prolmble  indeed  that 
commercial  relations  with  the  German  tribes  had  acquired 
increased  extension  and  importance,  as  hostilities  had  become 
less  frequent ;  and  some  faint  notions  concerning  distant  tribes, 
previously  unknown,  might  have  been  transmitted  in  this 
manner.*  But  we  have  frequently  seen  how  vague  and  imper- 
fect was' the  geographical  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  such 
sources. 

It  is  a  clear  proof  how  little  Tacitus  entered  into  the  geo- 
graphical portion  of  his  subject  that,  while  ho  gives  a  detailed 
and  accurate  account  of  the  Khiue  and  the  Danube,  both  of 


*  The  expedition  of  DoTnitian  ngaiiist 
the  Chfttti,  in  a  ».  84,  waa  in  reuUty 
»Jtterly  uiiim|wjrtiiiit,  tliotii^li  extnllid 
by  liiji  flatterers,  and  oeJubratod  hy 
title®  and  ciaDa»  Hut  even  wuch  an 
©vent  would  contribute  to  keep  alive, 
or  arouM^  aTrcBh,  public  interest  in  the 
subject. 

'  **  lu  Hennundyria  Albtjs  oritur,  flu- 
mrm  inditum  et  nolum  olim ;  nuLic 
timtiim  nuditnr/'  c.  41. 

-  Kolntioijfl  also  of  a  friendly  ohtt- 
ra«;tcr  viem  stLU  innintidnifd  iiitli  some 
of  the  Gonnan  tribea  by  the  Koman 


govemmeni  A  long  of  the  Cheruaoif 
iiflttiC'd  Chariomer,  Hcmt  to  Rome  to 
invok<'  tbe  nsHiaUincti  of  Dnmitiau  ;  and 
a  chief  nanud  Ma^ayus,  knig  of  the 
Semnones,  viwiled  Rome  in  ptraon 
during  the  /^me  reign  (Dion  Cms. 
Ixvii.  5).  Tbe  intervention  of  the 
em{H)ror  was  alao  invoktd,  though  to 
little  purpoHC,  in  a  war  that  bnd  ai ideii 
bt  twt^m  tliti  Lygii  and  Iho  l^ULvi  i  Id, 
ibid/).  All  thpHi  oectiHioiia  might  fai- 
ui^h  Tacitus  with  opp<jrtuiatic«  of  ob- 
taining vitluuble  infonuRtion. 
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which,  as  forming  the  Koman  frontier,  were  well  known,^  he 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  affluents  of  either  stream*,  nor  does  he 
notice  even  the  name  of  the  Ems  or  Weser,  both  of  them  so 
familiar  to  the  Bomans  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Even  the 
Elbe  (Albis)  obtains  merely  a  passing  mention  in  connection 
with  its  source.  Nor  do  we  find  the  name  of  the  Vistula, 
which  ever  since  the  days  of  Agrippa  had  been  regarded  as  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Germany  on  the  side  of  Sarmatia. 

§  5.  But  if  he  has  given  us  little  positive  information  of  a 
geographical  kind,  his  ethnographical  account  of  the  German 
tribes  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable  records  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity ;  and  if 
his  statements  cannot  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as  trustworthy, 
they  must  still  form  the  basis  of  all  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  many  complicated 
questions  that  arise  in  respect  to  them :  *  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  views  and  of  the  geographical 
positions  (so  far  as  they  are  indicated)  which  he  assigns  to  the 
several  tribes  and  nations. 

He  begins  indeed  with  a  genealogical  myth  concerning  the 
descent  of  the  principal  nations  of  Germany  from  the  three 
sons  of  Mannus,  which  indicates  a  division  into  three  principal 
nations  or  races  :  the  Ingaevones,  next  to  the  Ocean,  the  Her- 
miones  in  the  interior,  and  the  Istaevones  beyond  them ;  **  a 
classification  which  nearly  coincides  with  that  adopted  (though 


*  He  places  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
in  the  Mens  Abnoba,  as  Pliny  had 
done  before  him;  and  contrasts  its 
gentle  and  moderate  altitude  with  the 
inaccessible  precipices  of  the  Alps  in 
which  the  Rhine  took  its  rise  (*'  Danu- 
bius  molli  et  dementer  edito  montis 
AbnobsB  jugo  effusus,"  c.  1).  It  is  dear 
that  both  writers  applied  the  name  of 
Abnoba  to  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black 
Forest;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an 
inscription  found  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many (Orelli,  Inser.  No.  1986).  Ptolemy 
erroneously  transfers  it  to  a  position 
farther  north. 


*  For  the  fuller  discussion  of  these 
I  must  refer  my  readers  to  Dr.  Latham's 
"  Chnnania  of  Tacitus "  (8vo.  Lend. 
1851),  and  the  oopious  dissertations 
appended  to  it ;  as  well  as  to  the  yalu- 
able  work  of  Zeuss  {Die  Deutsehen  und 
die  Nachbarstamme  (Miinchen,  1837). 
Ukert  has  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
tent to  collect  the  statements  of  andent 
writers,  without  attempting  to  derive 
from  them  any  conclusions  of  his  own. 

*  **Manno  tres  Alios  adsignant,  e 
quorum  nominibus  proximi  Oceano 
Ingfldvones,  medii  Hermiones,  ceteri 
IstiBvones  vocentur."  c  2. 
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less  clearly  stated)  by  Pliny ;  ^  but  of  whieh  Tacitus  himself 
t^ikes  no  further  notice.  In  the  descriptive  part  of  his  work  he 
begins  with  enumerating  the  petty  tribes  that  immediately 
adjoined  the  Khiue,  and  those  which  in  his  time  had  crossed 
over  into  Gaul,  with  whom  he  associates  the  Batavi,  who  occu- 
pied an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river.  These  had 
originally,  he  tells  us,  been  a  tribe  of  the  Chatti ;  they  were 
now  subject  to  the  Roman  dominioUj  as  were  also  the  Mattiaci, 
though  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.'  A  consider- 
able portion  also  of  what  wjis  geographimlly  included  in  Ger- 
many, Ixjiug  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  was  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus  become  annexed  to  the  Roman  territory  and 
subjected  to  regular  provincial  government.  This  was  th© 
district  known  as  the  Decumates  Agri,  extending  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  comprising  the  greater  part  of  th© 
modem  states  of  Baden  and  Wnrtemberg.* 

§  6.  Beginning  from  the  Hercynian  Forest,  ami  proceeding 
northwards,  the  first  people  was  the  important  nation  of  the 
Chatti,  who  had  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  wars  with 
the  Romans.  These  may  be  placed  without  doubt  in  the 
modem  Hesse,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  German 
philologers,  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Chatti.  Beyond  these, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhinej  w^ere  the  TJsipii  and  Teneteri, 
two  nations  already  well  kno\^Ti  from  their  mention  by  Ciesar, 
Next  to  the  Teneteri,  still  proceeding  towards  the  north,  lay 


*  Plin,  m  N,  iv,  14,  n.  2S,  §§99,  100. 

'  The  Muttiaci  may  be  placed  with- 
out 'peBtiou  in  the  diatriot  of  the 
modem  NasBan,  between  the  Main 
fiiid  tho  Lahn.  They  were  alroadj 
noU.'d  for  the  hot  springs  that  occurred 
in  thoir  territory  (Plin,  B.  N.  xxxi.  2, 
§20). 

*  Ita  extent  in  tbe  tJme  of  Tiu3itu« 
cannot  l>e  deiiuod,  though  he  eipreBsly 
telid  ui}  th^it  iti)  LK}iindAry  was  marked 
by  an  urttilciiil  limit  or  line  of  defence, 
and  that  it  hud  baen  brought  under 
the  rt'gnlfti  govemmimt  of  Rome,  (**  Moat 
limito  ucto,  promoti8r|uc  pnodiditu,  mau 


imperii  et  pars  provindra  habentnr,** 
c  2U). 

The  name  of  the  Deoumates  Agi|J 
dota  not  occur  in  nuy  other  writer; 
but  the  dietrict  in  quc^ion  oerta^| 
continued  in  the  hnnuB  of  the  Bomaii 
pntil  it  wft«  wrested  from  tliem  by  thif. 
inoretmng  power  of  the  Alemannl     At 
what  time  the  existing  line  of  fortifl* 
cation^  the  remuins  of  which  may  bQuJ 
troce<l    at   intervals    from    tho 
to  tho  Danube,  waa  oomstruoted  wo  i 
unable  to  determine.  (Ree  thlA  iubj( 
fully  dbcusaod  by  Ukert.    Qermani* 
pp.  27S-21K5.) 
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the  territory  previously  occupied  by  the  Bructeri,  but  which 
had  recently  been  conquered  by  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii, 
who  had  driven  out  the  Bructeri,  and  utterly  destroyed  them. 
This  last  statement  is  however  certainly  an  exaggeration,  as 
the  Bructeri  re-appear  in  history,  and  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned.* In  front  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  lay  the 
Frisians,  a  powerful  people,  extending  from  the  Bhine  to 
the  Ocean,  and  surrounding  some  vast  lakes  which  had  been 
navigated  by  Boman  fleets.^  This  obviously  refers  to  the 
expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus  already  noticed. 

Having  thus  followed  the  west  of  Germany  to  the  Ocean,  he 
turns  to  the  nations  facing  the  north :  the  first  of  whom  was 
the  great  people  of  the  Chauci,  who  extended  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Frisians  to  those  of  the  Chatti,  and  were  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious 
nations  in  Germany.  The  Cherusci  on  the  contrary,  who 
adjoined  the  Chauci  and  Chatti  on  their  flank,  had  declined 
from  their  ancient  valour,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  stupid 
and  slothful  people.  The  Cimbri,  who  also  dwelt  in  the  same 
comer  of  Germany,  adjoining  the  Ocean,  had  dwindled  into  a 
small  tribe,  though  still  retaining  the  fame  of  their  ancient 
glorious  exploits.* 

In  describing  these  portions  of  Germany,  which  lay  nearest 
to  the  Boman  frontier,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Tacitus 
had  authentic  information  both  as  to  the  names. and  position 
of  the  diflferent  tribes.  But  so  little  did  he  trouble  himself 
with  geographical  details,  that  he  has  not  in  a  single  instance 
described  their  limits  or  situation  with  respect  to  the  great 


•  See  Latham's  Germania,  p.  111. 

'  They  were  divided  into  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Frisians.  Tacitus  adds: 
"  Utrroque  nationes  usque  ad  Oceanum 
Rheno  prietexuntur,  ambiuntqne  im- 
mensos  insuper  lacus,  ct  Bomanis  clas- 
sibus  navigatoe  "  (c.  34).  One  of  these 
lakes  was  unquestionably  the  same  as 
is  called  by  Mela  Flevo,  and  which 
communicated  both  with  the  Rhine  and 
the  sea;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
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there  may  have  been  a  string  of  such 
shallow  lakes  along  the  coast.  See 
Chapter  XX.  p.  187. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  line  of  coast  has 
been  subject  to  frequent  phjrsical 
changes,  owing  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
sea,  which  render  it  very  difficult  to 
understand  its  ancient  geo^nsphy. 

*  Chrmania,  c.  37.  "Parva  nunc 
civitas,  sed  gloria  ingens." 
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rivers  by  which  the  country  was  travcrsed^ — the  Ems,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Elbe — so  familiar  to  the  Komans  during  the 
wars  of  Dnisus  and  Gennanicus :  and  he  has  merely  indicat6<l 
their  relative  position  by  the  use  of  the  vague  tenns  "in 
front,"  "in  flank/*  or  "at  the  back"  of  tliose  previously 
described.  Nor  where  he  mentions  the  Ciuibri  and  dilates  on 
their  past  fame,  does  he  take  any  notice  of  the  great  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  physic^il 
geography  of  Northern  Germany,  and  w^hich  was  certainly 
well  known  to  Pliny.^ 

§  7*  Tacitus  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  great  nation  of  the 
Suevi,  which,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  was  not  a  special  name 
of  a  particular  people,  but  a  general  appellation  including  the 
tribes  of  a  large  part  of  Genuany/  The  first  and  most 
celebrated  among  them  were  the  Semnones — a  name  well 
known  to  the  Romans  from  the  days  of  Augustus — who 
claimed  to  be  the  most  aucient  and  chief  clan  of  the  whole 
race :  a  pretension  that  was  supported  by  the  eidstence  in 
their  country  of  a  sacred  grove  of  peculiar  sanctity*  They 
were  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes, 
boasting  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  pagi  or  cantons,*  Their 
neighbours  the  Langolmrdi  on  the  contrary  were  a  small 
people,  though  formidable  from  their  courage  and  warlike 
disposition,  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  more  powerfid  nations  that  surrounded  them, 
Tacitus  gives  us  no  clue  tjo  their  situation ;  and  there  tht*n 
folluw^s  a  list  of  seven  iither  tribes,  which  he  himself  trents  as 
of  little  importance,  but  among  which  occurs  one  name,  that 
of  the  Angli,  which  is  interesting  as  the  first  mention  of  the 
people  that  was  destined  to  give  name  to  England.*    There  is 


*  Plin.  K  JSr.  IV.  14,  §  W.  It  y  re* 
markable  that  nt^ither  b«ro  nor  elm* 
where  iloea  Tacittia  tiieution  the  Dame 
of  the  Teutones,  wIiobo  famo  wa»  m 
indeixmibly  eouuected  with  fJiat  of  Uie 
Cimbri,  and  who  ure  noticed  na  im 
existing  people  of  Gcrnmny  bciHi  by 


Pliny  find  Ptokmj  (Flin.ttfc.  $  ^9; 
FUA.  ii.  11.  §  I7>. 

*  **  Majorem  enim  GermiuiiiB  partem 
obtiuent,  propriis  adbnc  tmtioniUuH 
noiiiinibutique  diflcreti  qimnqnuiu  iti 
commune  Soevi  vocenlur.   c.  ife. 
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nothing,  however,  to  indicate  their  position,  and  it  must  not 
be  hastily  assumed  that  they  already  occupied  the  district 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder  where  we  find  them  esta- 
blished at  a  later  period.  All  these  tribes  he  tells  us  united 
in  the  common  worship  of  a  deity  whom  he  calls  Nertha  or 
Hertha,  and  identifies  with  Mother  Earth :  she  had  a  sacred 
grove  in  an  island  in  the  Ocean,  the  position  of  which  he 
does  not  indicate,  but  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Heligoland.' 

§  8.  He  now  returns  to  the  south  of  Germany,  and  the 
nations  adjoining  the  Danube.  The  first  of  these  are  the 
Hermunduri,  who  were  a  comparatively  civilized  people,  and 
carried  on  considerable  intercourse  with  the  Boman  provincials 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  Adjoining  them  were  the 
Narisci,  and  then  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi:  all  of  them 
warlike  nations,  already  known  to  the  Bomans  as  such,  and 
destined  to  become  still  more  so  at  a  later  period.  He  appears 
.to  have  regarded  these  tribes  as  extending  eastwards  to  the 
confines  of  Dacia  and  Sarmatia.®  At  the  back  of  them  (by 
which  he  must  mean  bounding  them  on  the  north)  were  the 
little  kno^^Ti  and  probably  unimportant  tribes  of  the  Marsigni, 
Gothini,  Osi  and  Burii :  and  beyond  them  the  Lygii,  a  great 
nation,  who  were  already  known  by  their  war  with  the 
Marcomanni.  Some  of  these  nations — the  Osi  and  Gothini — 
are  distinctly  said  by  Tacitus  to  be  of  non-Oerman  origin; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was  considerably  more 
admixture  of  Sarmatian — that  is,  of  Slavonian — ^race,  in  these 
eastern  parts  of  Germany,  than  he  was  aware  of.*    But  it  is  a 


'  Some  writers,  however,  identify  it 
with  the  island  of  Biigen  in  the  Baltic, 
which  would  of  course  be  equally  re- 
garded by  Tacitus  as  situated  in  the 
ocean;  and  where  there  certainly  ex- 
isted from  a  very  early  period  a  grove 
and  lake  of  peculiar  sanctity. 

8  0.  43. 

•  This  may  be  admitted  without 
pressing  the  conclusion  so  far  as  has 
been  done  by  Dr.  Latham,  who  has 


laboured  hard  to  make  out  a  Slavonian, 
or  at  least  non-German  character,  for 
the  tribes  described  bv  Tacitus,  in 
every  case  that  admitted  a  possibility 
of  doubt,  and  to  circumscribe  the  area 
of  Germanic  population  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  Mauv  of  his 
arguments  appear  to  me  very  dubious 
and  far-fetched,  while  he  is  ready  to 
discard  far  stronger  presumptions  on 
the  other  side  of  me  question. 

2  K  2 
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hopeless  task  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  ethnography  of  these 
various  nations*  Tacitus  speaks  of  this  part  of  Suevia  as 
traversed  by  a  great  range  of  continuous  mountains,  by  which 
he  probably  meant  the  Sudeten  and  their  offshoots :  and  ho 
places  the  Lygians  beyond  these.  In  the  same  part  of 
Germany  were  the  Gothones,  as  well  as  the  Eugii  and 
Lemovii,  who  adjoined  the  Ocean.^  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  the  Rogii  is  still  retained  by  the  island  of 
Eiigen  in  the  Baltic — which  was  of  course  termed  by  Tacitus 
the  Northern  Ocean — and  we  thus  obtain  one  fixed  point  for 
the  geographical  arTangement  of  these  northern  tribes. 

It  is  tmfortunately  the  only  one.  His  Lomovii  are  other- 
wise unknown:  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  JEstyans  as 
inhabiting  "  the  right  shore  of  the  Suevian  sea,*'  his  ideas 
of  the  geography  are  so  vague,  that  we  know  not  what  sense 
to  attach  to  the  phrase.  The  jEstyans,  according  to  hia 
account,  were  the  people  in  whose  country  aml>er  was  prin- 
cipally found :  ^  and  this  affords  us  some  clue  to  their  position, 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  sea-coast  of  East  and  West 
Prussia — and  perhaps  extended  west  of  the  Vistula.^  Beyond 
these  he  mentions  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  the  Peucini  or 
Bastarnae,  the  Venedi,  and  the  Fenui :  but  adds  that  he  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  regard  them  as  of  German  or  Sarmatian  race* 
The  Fenni,  whose  name  here  appears  for  the  first  time,*  are 


>  c,  43. 

'  Gtrmania^  c.  45.  Hta  account  of 
tJie  manner  in  which  the  sinbi^r  was 
found*  m  very  corroct,  and  \m  observn- 
tionu  <m  the  nature  iind  probfthle  ori|tpn 
of  the  Bubatance  itself  are  vury  curious 
and  inU'r(.'atJng.  H(}  teUs  us  it  wtuj 
caUod  by  tlaem  **  gleBtim,"  a  tonn  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  Gt^rmun 
word  *«GliMk" 

*  There  oan  bo  litth>  dotibt  that  the 
Bftme  of  the  JBstyi  wcui  a  Gkrnmtt  ap> 
pclkLtiun,  and  was  in  reality  equivalant 
to  *'  nitn  of  the  eaat,'*  This  ia  confirmed 
by  the  different  form  Orttynji  ('n<moroi) 
preiserved  by  SLmbcj  fVuui  Pythet^ 
which  d^mbtluas  refens  to  ih&  same 
people  (Str.ibo,  i.  p.  63 ;  compare  8teph. 


Byz.  fl.  V.  'flffTtitfrft).  Whether  tliey 
wero  of  Gunnan  or  Samiatum  laoe  ia  a 
point  that  We  have  no  meanfi  of  deter- 
mioing, 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  tha 
Fenni  wtTe  Fi»hj»,  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  Tttcitus's  iofomiation 
eiteodod  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ; 
there  were  doubtleiis  in  his  time  tribt^ 
<if  Finniish  extraetiou  extruding  much 
fiijthor  Bonth. 

It  uiiiy  be  observed  that  ^o  OAine  of 
Finas  is  timl  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Germans ;  not  a  native  appel- 
lation. It  therefore  coofinne  what  we 
mijp:ht  otherwise  have  oatiirally  iiifeiTed« 
tlmt  TacituB  derived  all  his  imbrmatiojii 
conceruing  these  nations  from  German 


I 
I 

I 
I 
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described  as  a  very  rude  and  barbarous  people,  haying  no 
fixed  dwellings,  subsisting  only  on  hunting,  and  using  arrows 
tipped  witii  bone. 

§  9.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  vague  rumours 
had  already  reached  his  ears  of  the  existence  of  vast  islands 
in  the  northern  seas.  Tacitus  had  probably  heard  the  same, 
though  he  does  not  attempt  to  assign  them  any  definite  locality, 
contenting  himself  with  describing  the  "  states  of  the  Suiones" 
as  situated  in  the  Ocean  itself:*  but  he  apparentiy  places 
them  north  of  the  Bugii  and  Lemovii,  just  where  the  southern 
provinces  of  Sweden  would  first  come  to  be  known.  But  it  is 
singular  that  while  he  is  the  first  writer  to  mention  the  name 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  modem  Sweden,  he 
has  no  trace  of  those  of  Scandia  and  Scandinavia  applied 
by  other  writers  of  antiquity,  both  before  and  after  his  time, 
to  the  supposed  great  island  of  the  north.  He  describes  the 
Suiones  as  a  Suevian  race — probably  a  mere  inference  firom 
the  resemblance  of  name — and  ascribes  to  the  same  stock 
another  people  termed  the  Sitones,  whom  he  describes  as 
adjoining  the  Suiones,  and  resembling  them  in  all  respects 
except  that  they  were  governed  by  a  woman.*  Beyond  the 
Suiones  to  the  north  he  has  the  usual  fable  of  a  sluggish  and 
immoveable  sea,  coupled  with  the  true  fact  that  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun  was  prolonged  till  it  mingled  with  that  of 
sunrise.' 

§  10.  When  we  compare  the  statements  furnished  us  by 


Bouroes.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Yenedi,  who  are  obyionsly  the 
Wends— the  name  by  which  the  Ger- 
mans always  designate  the  neighbour- 
ing Slavonian  populations ;  but  which 
is  no  more  a  national  name  than  that 
of  WaUch,  which  they  apply  in  like 
manner  to  the  Latin  races  on  their 
Bonthem  frontiers. 

*  **  Suionum  hino  dvitates,  ipso  in 
Oceano  **  (c  44).  They  had  numerous 
fleets  of  ships  built  as  those  of  the 
Veneti  are  described  by  Cceaar,  with 
double  prows. 

*  **8uionibu8  Sitonum  gentes  ©on* 


tinuantur ;  cetera  similes  una  differunt 
quod  femina  dominatur  **  («.  45). 

This  report  has  been  explained, 
plausibly  enough,  by  the  su0;estion 
that  the  Bitones  were  a  Finnish  raoc^ 
who  would  be  caUed  in.  their  own 
lanrpage  Qvams  or  CTens,  a  term 
readily  conftised  with  the  Swedish 
*quinna,'  a  woman,  so  that  0?ena-land 
woidd  be  understood  as  (^uinna-land  or 
*' terra  feminarum"  as  it  is  aotuaUy 
caUed  by  Adam  of  Bremen.  (See  Zeuss, 
die  Deutscheny  p.  157.  Latham's  (7er- 
mania,  p.  174.) 

'  Ibid. 
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Tacitus  concerning  the  names  and  distribution  of  the  differentj 
nations  of  Germany  with  those  given  by  earlier  T?»T:iters,  such' 
as  Pliny,  Mela  and  Stralx),  or  with  the  statements  of  Ptolemy 
half  a  contuiy  later,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
great  diversity  l>etween  them — a  diversity  certainly  not  to  b© 
explained  solely,  or  even  principally,  by  actual  changes  in  the 
[Kjpulation,  It  is  evident  that  in  many  case«  the  name  only 
had  been  changed,  while  in  others  the  increased  imj>ortance 
acquired  by  one  trilie  over  thosc^  of  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, had  led  to  their  being  all  included  under  the  one 
general  appeUation ;  while  on  the  other  hand  tribes  once 
considerable  had  dwindled  into  in^significanee,  and  their  names 
were  in  consequence  omitted.  In  some  instanc^^^  prolmbly 
general  names  were  given  or  assume<l  on  the  formation  of  new 
leagues  or  confederacies,  in  the  manner  that  we  know  to  have 
taken  place  at  a  later  period  in  regard  to  the  Franks  and  the 
Alemanni. 


Section  Z.—Progr(m  of  Roman  Artm^Eximmn  of  the 

Empire, 

§  I.  The  period  from  the  death  nf  Dondtian  (a.i>»  96)  to  that 
nf  Marcus  Aurelins  in  a.d.  180,  was  that  during  which  the 
Roman  Einpiri'  attainted  Xa^  the  highest  piint  of  its  [K)wer  ami 
prosperity.  But  its  limits  were  very  little  enlarged  beyond 
what  they  had  been  in  the  time  i>f  Augustus.  The  piliey 
adopted  by  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  which  was  said  U> 
have  been  consecrated  by  his  testament,  as  a  fundamentid 
maxim  fttr  the  gni(hiiiee  <»f  his  successors — not  to  extend  the 
frontiers  bcyund  tlie  Kluue,  the  Danube  and  the  Eiiphrat^^s — 
was  in  fact  observed  with  trifling  exceptions  until  the  time  of 
Trajan.  That  nionardi  was  the  first  to  carry  his  arms,  with  a 
view  to  the  permanent  fitinexatlon  of  provinces,  beyond  the 
l>anube  on  the  one  side*  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other* 

On  the  side  of  the  Danube  indeed  his  hostilities  were  cer- 


Seot.  8. 
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tainly  not  unprovoked.  The  "rugged  Dacians,"^  who,  even 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  foes  that  hung  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  newly-con- 
solidated monarchy,  but  of  whom  we  hear  but  little  for  nearly 
a  century  afterwards,  had  during  the  reign  of  Domitian  risen 
into  much  greater  importance,  and  assumed  all  at  once  a 
threatening  attitude.  For  this  change  they  were  indebted 
principally  to  a  chief  named  Decebalus,  who  appears,  as  was  so 
often  the  case  with  barbarian  nations,  to  have  consolidated  the 
tribes,  which  at  other  times  were  practically  independent,  into 
one  united  people,  and  thus  constituted  a  really  formidable 
power.*  With  this  force  he  invaded  the  Boman  province  of 
Moesia,  defeated  the  governor,  Appius  Sabinus,  and  carried  his 
victorious  arms  through  the  whole  province.  This  formidable 
inroad  compelled  Domitian  to  take  the  field  in  person,  but  he 
soon  gave  up  the  command  to  a  general  named  Cornelius 
Fuscus,  who  not  only  drove  the  Dacians  out  of  Moesia,  but  fol- 
lowed them  across  the  Danube  into  their  own  country,  where 
however  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  his  whole  army 
cut  to  pieces.  This  disaster — apparently  the  greatest  that 
had  befallen  the  Roman  arms  since  that  of  Varus — was  in  some 
measure  repaired  by  another  Roman  general  named  Juli^nus, 
who  defeated  the  Dacians  at  a  place  called  Tapse,  and  advanced 
into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  capital.  But  the 
peace  ultimately  concluded  (a.d.  91)  was  far  from  advantageous 
to  Rome,  and  not  only  left  the  Dacians  in  possession  of  their 
former  territories,  but  sanctioned  the  payment,  in  a  more  or 
less  direct  form,  of  a  yearly  tribute.^ 

§  2.  This  state  of  things  Trajan  would  not  allow  to  continue. 


»  "  Dacufl  asper."  Horat.  Carm,  L 
35,9. 

^  Very  little  is  known  of  Decebalus  : 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  in 
reality  t>nly  a  regal  title.  His  real 
name  was  Diurpaneus  or  Dorpaneus,  as 
he  is  called  by  Orosius  (viii.  10)  and 
Jomandes  {de  Heb.  Oei.  c.  13). 

>  Dion.  Caas.  Ixvii.  6-10 ;  Oros.  I.  c. ; 


Jomandes,  I.  e.  The  few  &ots  that  are 
preserved  to  us  concerning  these  cam- 
paigns against  the  Dacians,  are  broaght 
together  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Imhof 
{C.  Flavins  Domitiantu,  pp.  54-60).  It 
appears  that  Domitian  studiously  sought 
to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  Fuscus. 
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In  iLD.  101  he  crossed  the  Danube  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  now  called  Transyl- 
yania,  where  he  defeated  the  forces  of  Decebalus  at  Tapae,  and 
ultimately  compelled  the  Dacian  monarch  to  sue  for  peace 
on  humiliating  terms.  But  these  were  not  long  observed  by 
the  barbarian  king,  and  Trajan  soon  found  himself  compelled 
to  cross  the  Danube  a  second  time  (a,d,  104)  in  order  to  chas- 
tise him  for  their  infraction.  This  second  campaign  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Decebalus,  the  capture  of  his 
capital,  Sarmizegethusa  ;  and  the  reduction  of  his  kingdom  to 
a  lioraan  province*^  Unfortunately  we  have  hardly  any  geo- 
graphical details  concerning  these  campaigns :  nor  are  we  able 
to  determine  with  any  certainty  the  limits  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia.  But  the  site  of  Sarmizegethusa — which  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Ulpia 
Trajana,  but  still  continued  to  be  known  under  its  barbarous 
ancient  name,^ — is  well  established  at  Varhely^  near  the  pass 
called  the  lion  Gate.  Apulum  also>  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
Karlsburg,  became  the  centre  of  an  important  mining  district, 
the  gold  mines  of  which  were  diligently  worked  by  the 
Romans;*  but  with  these  two  exceptions,  no  towns  of  tuiy 
importance  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  country  :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Roman  authority  was  little  more  thail  nominal 
over  a  large  part  of  the  tract  which  in  later  times  bore  the 
name  of  Dacia.  So  far  as  we  can  disceni,  the  conquests  of 
Trajan  were  confine*!  to  Tnmsylvania,  with  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict of  the  Banat,  extending  as  far  as  the  Theiss,  on  the  west ; 
and   comprising   the  portion  of  Wallachia  west  of  the  river 


»  Dion.  OiiBB.  Ixviil  c.  6-14 ;  Eotro- 
piiia,  viii,  2 :  Aurel  Vmt,  de  CmmribuB, 
The  death  of  Decoboltis  and  reduotion 
of  I>aciih  to  &  province  did  Dot  take 
place  till  the  year  lOG.  (See  CUnton's 
F'tM  Rotiumi^  vol,  i.  p.  92.) 

*  Thid  i«  villi  touud  in  iDscriptionfl 
from  the  time  of  Trnjan  tu  tliut  uf  the 
joungeil  Gordi&D.  On  tlieee  the  city 
aasiimes  the  tiUea  of  Colonia  Ulpm 
TrAJana  Sannizegethuaa. 


*  A  ouriouB  prwt  of  thla  ja  afforded 
by  th4}  diaooTory  on  Boveral  ocoasiona  of 
Boman  tableta  relating  to  tlie  working 
of  Oio  miiiei^  atUl  retaining  tbeanpnul 
writing  in  a  cursive  cliaraetor.  iTljey 
wer»  tind  found  in  1788  at  a  place 
oalled  Verefl  Pattik,nettr  Abrud  Banya, 
and  have  been  siuoo  diaeuvared  in 
e^Vfra)  udf^hbaurinf;  loi^alittea.  (See 
Moii]Diiti;Qf  fmcr.  lUyricit  purt  2,  pp» 
920-^66.) 
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Aluta,  between  the  Southern  Carpathians  and  the  Danube.^ 
It  was  in  order  to  secure  the  connection  of  the  province  thus 
constituted  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  that  Trajan  built  a 
stone  bridge  across  the  Danube^  just  below  the  celebrated 
rapids  of  the  Iron  Gates.^ 

§  3.  The  successes  of  Trajan  in  the  East  welre  of  a  more 
brilliant  character,  though  their  effects  were  less  durable. 
The  power  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  was  undoubtedly  far 
less  formidable  in  his  time  than  it  had  formerly,  been,  and 
internal  dissensions  among  rival  competitors  to  the  throne 
had  broken  its  strength  and  cohesion.  Trajan  thus  met  with 
comparatively  little  resistance  when,  in  a.d.  114,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Parthians.  The  possession  of  Armenia 
was  as  usual  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dispute:  and  that 
country  became  the  first  prize  of  the  conqueror,  who,  instead 
of  placing  on  the  throne  a  dependent  king,  according  to 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  at  once  annexed  the  whole 
kingdom  as  a  Eoman  province.  He  soon  followed  up  this 
advantage  by  the  conquest  of  the  northern  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  far  as  Nisibis  and  Singara ;  and  the  territory  thus 
acquired  was  in  like  manner  immediately  constituted  into  a 
province. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  116)  he  crossed  the  Tigris  into  Adiabene, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  that  country,  which 
was  in  its  turn  formally  annexed  to  the  Boman  Empire  under 
the  name  of  Assyria,  after  which  he  descended  the  Tigris  with 
a  fleet,  took  Seleucia,  Babylon,  and  the  Parthian  capital  of 
Ctesiphon,  and  thence  sailed  without  opposition  down  the  river 


'  The  whole  history  of  the  province 
of  Dacia — the  latest  addition  to  the 
Boman  Empire,  and  the  first  to  be 
abaudoned— is  very  obscure  :  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  ever  permanently 
exceeded  the  limits  above  defined. 
Neither  the  main  part  of  Wallaohia 
(east  of  the  Aluta)  nor  Moldavia  was 
ever  brought  under  the  regular  do- 
minion of  Rome.  The  statement  of 
Eutropiua   (viii.  2)  that  the  new  pro- 


vince was  1000  miles  in  droiiit  is  an 
absurd  exaggeration :  but  it  seems  to 
show  that  the  nominal  extent  of  the 
territory  comprised  within  it  was  much 
larger  than  tbe  part  reaUy  occupied. 
See  Note  A.  p.  516. 

'  Some  remains  of  it  are  stiU  visible 
at  a  place  called  Turn  Severin,  a  few 
miles  below  Orsova.  Its  construction 
is  described  in  detail  by  Dion  CSassius, 
Ixviii.  c.  13. 
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to  the  Persian  Gull'J  The  stutemeut  that  he  navif^ted  the 
Erythraean  Sea  and  the  Ocean  is  of  course  only  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  Persian  Gull*.  But  the  stories  of  his  desire 
follow  the  example  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  fitting  out  a  fleet] 
for  the  conquest  of  India,  sufficiently  show  the  importance 
attaehed  to  this  exploit :  which  he  was  certainly  the  first  and 
last  Rijman  Emperor  to  accomplish.  H 

But  this  was  the  limit  of  his  progress.    His  conquests  had  ^ 
been  too  rapid  to  be  secure,  and  he  was  now  recalled  to  Jlesopo- 
tamia,  where  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  newly-conquered  I 
cities  had  broken  out  into  insurrection,  so  that  he  had  to  retake  | 
in  succession  Nisibis,  Edessa^  and  Seleucia ;  all  of  which  sue* 
cumbed  to  his  arms,  but  he  was  foiled  in  all  his  efforts  to  re<luodJ 
the  comparatively  insignificant  fortress  of  Hatra.^     His  death] 
in  the  following  year  (a.d.  117)  cut  short  his  ambitious  projects ;  i 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  successor  Hadrian  was  formally 
to  aband^in  the  three  new  provinces  which  had  been  annexed 
by  Trajan — Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria — ^and  return 
to  the  old-established  frontier  of  the  Euphrates.     But  while  I 
Trajan's  own  conquests  in  the  East  were  thus  speedily  given 
up,   the   Koman   Euipire    received    one   permanent    addition  < 
in  this  quarter,  in  the  province  which  was  dignified  by  tha^ 
name  of    Arabia,^      This    included  the  districts  south  and 
east    of    Palestine^   extending    from    the    neighbourhood    of 
Damascus  to  the  head  of  tlie  jElanitic  Gulf,  and  contained  the    « 
two  important  cities  of  Bostra  and  Petra :  both  of  which  were  fl 


T  BioD.  Cfua  IxyiiL  2G-29 ;  Entrop. 

viiL 

*  Hutm,  which  still  telain8  Ihe  name 
of  El  Hodkr,  In  eitunteci  about  20  DiUt-fi 
W,  of  the  Euplmik»8,  and  .30  8.  of 
MoBul«  it  WB«  aguin  beiiitged  ¥ritUout 
tf fleet  by  Sept  Sevems  in  199  (Hero- 
dian^  U'u  9).  Its  strength  was  mainlj 
deriveil  from  itj»  poeitiou  iu  the  mldat 
of  deserts,  wbirh  rf*mlt*rt*d  the  situation 
of  the  betiiiL  1  mbJe ;    but  it« 

fortiticatioiiR  ;  apj>enr  to  have 

been  of  a  fui^..^.. Ju^rititiou.     Ita 

rDioe  were  timt  viuitril  and  dtacribod 


by  Dr  Ko«a  in  18SG,    (See  Jtmmal  of 
Geogr.  Soc.  voL  ix*  pp.  467-470.) 

'  It  hud  been  subdued  and  annexed  | 
by  the  legate  Cornelius  Palma  tn  A-D. 
107  (Dit>n.  Cam.  Ixviii.  14.     See  njso 
Amniianug  Maroellinus,  xiv,  8»  $  IS}, 
Daniascua,  which  had  hltUerb  nomin- 
ally retained  its  natiTe  rulem^  was  at  | 
the  aame  time  formally  inoorpomted  in 
ihe  Roman  province  of  Syria.    Palmyra  I 
lUao  wiui  probably  annexe  d  to  the  i-ni- 
pire  at  Uie  same  period.     In  the  tim«)  of  1 
Pliny,  aa  we  have  fecen,  it  wad  hUII  Lii> 
dependent 
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at  this  period  centres  of  a  flonrisluiig  trade ;  which  was  carried 
on  by  caravans  from  .ZEUana  on  the  Bed  Sea  through  Petra  to 
Damascus  and  Palmyra. 

§  4.  The  reign  of  his  successor  Hadrian  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  warlike  career  of  Trajan.  During  the  twenty- 
one  years  that  he  occupied  the  throne  (a.d.  '  117-138)  he 
engaged  in  no  military  enterprises  of  any  importance,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  hostilities  with  barbarian 
tribes  on  the  frontiers,  the  empire  was  free  from  all  external 
wars.  On  the  other  hand  the  administrative  talents  of  Hadrian 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  both  in  civil  and  military  aflfairs 
the  system  that  he  introduced  for  the  regulation  of  the  empire 
continued  with  trifling  alterations  till  the  time  of  Constantino. 
The  same  inquiring  spirit  which  led  him  to  investigate  for 
himself  the  minutest  details  of  the  administration,  rendered 
him  also  desirous  to  visit  in  person  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  vast  empire  under  his  rule ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design 
he  is  said  to  have  visited  in  succession  every  province  of  the 
empire.  But  unfortunately  the  meagre  accounts  which  are  all 
that  are  preserved  to  us,  do  not  enable  us  to  follow  his  progress 
in  detail.  Nor  indeed  could  it  in  any  case  possess  much 
geographical  interest :  though  it  would  doubtless  contribute 
something  to  enable  us  to  form  a  fuller  and  more  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  Boman  Empire. 

We  learn  only  that  he  commenced  his  "  grand  tour  "  in  the 
year  120  by  visiting  Gaul,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Germany, 
from  whence  he  passed  over  into  Britain,  where  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  marked  his  sojourn 
with  a  perpetual  monument,  by  ordering  the  construction  of  a 
wall  from  sea  to  sea,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to 
that  of  the  Solway.^     We  have  seen  that  Agricola  thirty  years 


*  **  Britanniam  petiit  in  qua  mnlta 
oorrexit,  marumqiie  per  octoginta  millia 
passamn  primus  duxit,  qui  barbaros 
RomanoBque  divideret"  SpartianuB, 
Vit.  Hadriani,  c.  11. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into 


the  various  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  Lnglish  archaeologists  in 
regard  to  the  great  work  of  the  Boman 
Wall,  of  which  Buch  remarkable  remains 
ure  still  extant.  I  wiU  content  myself 
with  expressing  my  entire  concurrence 
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before  had  not  only  carried  his  arms  into  the  wilds  of  Caledonia, 
but  had  occupied  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  Clyde  and 
the  Forth  with  a  continuous  line  of  forts?  In  abandoning  this 
advanced  line  of  defence,  and  falling  back  upon  one  more  than 
sixty  miles  farther  south,  Hadrian  was  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  same  cautious  policy  that  had  led  him  to  abandon  the 
newly-acquired  proTinces  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  dispoaed 
him  to  adopt  the  same  measure  in  regard  to  Dacia  also,^  But 
his  judgement  was  fully  justified  by  the  result — the  Romans 
baring  never  established  more  than  a  precarious  and  temp3rary 
authority  beyond  the  line  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  while 
Hadrian's  wall  continued  to  oppose  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  until  the  final  withdrawal 
of  the  Rt)nian  arms  from  Britain. 

§  5.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  into  Spain,  where  he  wintered  at  Tarraco,  to  which 
pliice  he  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  deputies  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not  learn  however  that  he  risited 
the  more  remote  districts  of  Spain,  with  which  he  was  perhaps 
already  acquainted,  being  himself  a  native  of  that  country/ 
But  it  was  prokibly  on  this  occasion  that  he  crossed  into 
Mauretania,  a  province  that  was  still  disturbed  by  frequent 
infiurrections,  but  in  which  the  presence  of  the  emperor  estalv 
lished  tranquillity  for  a  time.  He  now  appears  to  have  returned 
to  Home,  but  wos  soon  called  away  to  the  East  by  the  apprehen- 
sions of  a  war  with  Parthia,  which  he  however  succeeded  in 
averting  by  negotiations  and  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Parthian  king.  Thence  he  returned  throngh  Asia  Minor  jvnd 
the  islands  of  the  j^Igean  to  ^Treece,  where  he  visitud  Athens, 
and  began  the  great  series  of  splendid  works  with  which  he 


with  Mr.  Oillingwoiid  Bruce  and  the 
other  writers  who  oonaider  the  main 
fltnieture  of  the  wnU  itself  to  be  the 
originul  work  of  Hudrian,  am  described 
Id  the  ftbov©  patiwiji^^  Tho  whole  fetib- 
ject  in  fuUy  examinwl,  iind  aU  the 
ancit'iitunthorilieB  brought  together,  by 
Hubuer,  in  his  In^trripttonte  ItrUannix 


LaiinXf  forming  piirt  of  the  Corpua 
Inocfiptionuiu  Latdumun,  voL  vii.  pp. 
99-165. 

^  Tacit.  Agrwola,  c.  23. 

■  Eutrop.  viii.  6. 

*  He  was  born,  like  hia  predei^etitor 
Traja%  at  Italica,  near  Seville,  Eutrop. 
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adorned  that  city.  He  thence  proceeded  by  sea  to  SicUy, 
where  he  ascended  Mount  MtnsLy  and  then  again  returned  to 
Borne.  The  next  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  Africa,  and  in  130  set 
out  again  for  the  East.  On  this  second  journey  he  traversed 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  including  Gappadocia,  then  passed 
through  Syria  and  the  Boman  province  of  Arabia  to  Egypt, 
where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  favourite  Antinous,  and 
did  not  finally  return  to  Eome  till  the  year  134.  Throughout 
his  peregrinations  he  not  only  bestowed  the  most  minute  care 
upon  the  organization  and  correction  of  administrative  details, 
but  he  adorned  a  large  part  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  he 
visited  with  new  works  of  public  utility  or  ornament ;  which 
long  continued  to  attest  the  benefit  of  his  presence.*  At  the 
same  time  he  appears  to  have  visited  all  the  interesting  spots 
in  each  locality,  and  went  through  the  prescribed  routine  of 
"  sight-seeing  "  that  was  considered  incumbent  on  the  curious 
traveller.  Thus  we  find  him  ascending  Mount  ^tna  and 
Mount  Casius  in  Syria  in  order  to  behold  the  sunrise,  and 
gazing  on  the  Euxine  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  spot  where  Xenophon  and  his  companions  first  caught 
sight  of  its  waters.* 

§  6.  The  above  meagre  outline  of  the  imperial  travels  is 
derived  from  the  Augustan  historian,  Spartianus;^  it  is  con- 
firmed, and  to  a  certain  extent  supplemented,  by  the  evidence 
of  coins,  from  which  we  learn  that  among  the  provinces  which 
he  visited  in  person  were  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Gappadocia^ 
Gilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judaea ;  as  well  as  the  nearer  regions  of 


'  A  sammarj  review  of  the  inonn- 
ments  and  public  works  thus  erected 
by  HadriaD,  most  of  which  are  known 
to  us  by  extant  inscriptions,  wUl  be 
found  in  Gregorovius  (Oeseh.  de» 
Kaiserg  Hadrian,  pp.  200-223). 

'  This  is  attested  by  Arrian  (^Peripltu, 
§  1)  «ca2  T^y  0dKaff(ray  rV  fov  Eh^tirov 

Uuvos  icol  ffL  The  spot  was  marted 
and  the  event  commemorated  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  Of 
course  this  proves  nothing  witli  regard 


to  the  identification  of  the  real  spot 
from  which  Xenophon  and  his  com- 
panions first  caught  sight  of  the  Euxine : 
it  only  shows  that  it  was  associated  by 
tradition  with  a  particular  spot — ^pro- 
bably that  where  travellers  descenoing 
by  the  ordinary  road  to  Trebizond  first 
came  in  sight  of  the  sea :  and  it  appears 
certain  that  this  was  not  the  point 
where  the  interesting  scene  described 
in  the  Anabasis  took  place.  See  Note 
P  to  Chapter  X. 
'  Ff'e.  Hadriani,  cc.  9-14. 
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KhaDtia,  Noricum,  Moesia,  Daeia,  Macedonia  and  Thmce.  Such 
authorities  can  however  ohviously  furnish  no  geographical 
details ;  nor  do  they  supply  any  additional  means  of  determin* 
ing  the  chronological  sequence  or  order  of  his  yisits  to  the 
respective  provinces.^ 

An  additional  evidence  of  the  diligence  with  which  he 
sought  for  detailed  information  concerning  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  tribes  and 
nations  that  adjoined  its  frontiers,  is  found  in  a  little  work 
that  has  accidentally  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  only  geogmphieal  memorial  of  his  reign.  This  is 
the  trc^atise  commonly  known  as  the  Pebiplus  of  the  Etjxine 
Sea,  which  was  composed  by  FLAvros  AnniAKtrs  of  Nicomedia, 
so  well  known  for  his  valuable  history  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  differs  essentially  in  character  from  all  other  writings  of 
the  same  description,  being  in  fact  only  a  report  or  dispatch 
addressed  by  the  writer  in  his  oflirial  capacitj^  to  the  emperor, 
not  a  regular  treatise  intended  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  while  Arrian  was  himself 
governor  of  the  united  provinces  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus, 
in  which  capacity  he  thought  it  necessary  to  visit  in  person 
the  part  of  his  government  adjoining  the  Euxine,  and  examine 
the  condition  of  the  Boman  fortresses  and  outposts  on  its 
shores.  In  so  doing  he  descended  from  tlie  interior  to  Tra- 
pezns,  and  thence  proceeded  by  sea  to  I  >ioscuria8,  then  called 
Sebaatopolis,  which  at  this  time  constituted  the  farthest  out* 
post  of  the  Konian  Empire  in  this  direction.  But  having 
lieanl  at  the  same  time  that  Cotys,  king  of  the  Cimmerian^ 
Bosporus,  was  dead,  and  looking  forward  in  consequence  to  the 
probability  of  the  Emjyeror's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  that 
petty  kingdum,*  he  collected  information  also  concerning  tho . 


•  Not©  B.  p.  517, 

"The  relftticna  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus  (the  capital  of  which  wa« 
r'.iiitkapnjum)  with  tht  Roman  Empire 
at  tliia  perioii,  are  wciU  aliown  by  itn 
coins,  which  bear  on  tho  one  ddo  the 


iee   and    titles  of  tho   ffueceaaive 
moriiirohfl:  on  the  other  the  heail  of 
the  reigning  Boman  emperor.  A  miie 
of  «ueh  eoitii  is  preserved  Jhxm  Av 
to  CooBtAntine. 
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coast  and  details  of  the  voyage  from  Dioscurias  thither,  and 
completes  the  Periplus  by  giving  a  brief  general  account  of 
the  navigation  along  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  as  he  had 
previously  given  a  more  detailed  description  of  its  southern 
shore  from  that  point  to  Trapezus.* 

§  7.  The  document  in  question  has  therefore  a  kind  of 
authority  that  can  be  claimed  by  few  geographical  records 
preserved  to  us  from  antiquity ;  and  though,  from  its  relating 
to  a  region  so  long  familiar  both  to  Greeks  and  Bomans  as  the 
Euxine,  it  could  not  pretend  to  make  any  great  addition  to 
positive  geographical  knowledge,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  accurate  and  authentic  treatises  of  the  kind  that  we 
possess.  The  analysis  of  the  details  would  be  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
the  state  of  geographical  information  that  it  indicates.  Such 
a  report,  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  one  of  the  governors  of 
his  provinces,  would  have  been  wholly  useless  and  uncalled 
for,  had  the  Eomans  possessed  anything  like  a  geographical 
survey,  or  trustworthy  map  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  It 
contains  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  detailed  Periplus  of  these 
coasts,  giving  the  distances  from  point  to  point,  with  the 
names  of  headlands,  rivers,  &c.,  as  well  as  towns.  The  bearings 
are  very  rarely  given ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  he 
states  the  direct  distance  from  one  remote  point  to  another. 
Of  the  general  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Euxine  he  tells  us 
nothing,  but  these  were  doubtless  supposed  to  be  well  known. 
He  however  departs  from  the  erroneous  notion  so  long  enter- 
tained by  the  Greeks  that  Dioscurias  was  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  Euxine,  and  considers  the  Apsarus  *  as  the  limit  in 


*  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  is  inserted 
in  Hudson's  Geographi  Grxei  Minores, 
vol.  ill.  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent 
edition  of  the  same  writers  by  C. 
MiiUer,  Paris  1855.  An  English  trans- 
lation, with  notes  and  dissertations, 
was  published  by  Falconer  at  Oxford 
in  1805;  but  it  is  of  little  value  from 


the  defective  character  of  the  materials 
at  his  command  for  the  modem  geo- 
graphy of  the  Black  Sea. 

*  The  Apsarus  is  a  sraaU  stream, 
whidi  he  places  at  150  stadia  west  of 
the  Acampsis,  a  large  and  navigable 
river,  which  we  are  enabled  to  identify 
with  the  Tchoruk  Su,  the  only  reaUy 
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that  direction,  from  whence  the  coast  trends  towards  the  aorth 
as  far  as  the  river  Chobus,  and  from  thence  to  Singames, 
where  it  turned  slightly  to  the  west  as  far  as  Dioseurias,^ 
During  the  latter  part,  of  this  voyage  he  tells  ns,  he  had  a  full 
view  of  Mount  Caucasus,  which  he  considered  about  the  same 
height  as  the  Celtic  Alps.  One  of  its  summits,  named  Stro- 
bilus,  was  pointed  out  as  that  to  which  Prometheus  was  reported 
to  have  been  attached ;  this  may  probably  have  been  Mount 
Elbrouz,  the  highest  summit  of  the  whole  chain,  and  which  is 
conspicuous  from  this  part  of  the  coast.* 

Arrian  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  distances  were  calculated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  they  were  merely  simple  esti- 
mates. They  will  be  found  however  in  general  to  present 
a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  truth :  though  he  falls 
into  the  error  so  common  among  ancient  geographers  of 
reckoning  the  whole  distance  from  one  point  to  another  as 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  short  distances  between  the  inter- 
mediate points,  so  that  while  the  details  are  pretty  near 
correct  the  general  results  are  considembly  in  excess  of  the 
truth,*  It  may  however  be  admitted  that  he  wrote,  like  the 
authors  of  other  Peripli,  solely  with  a  view  to  navigators  along 
the  coast,  not  for  the  iustruetion  of  the  geographical  student* 
And  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  hxis  furnished  us  with  a  **  Handbook  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  "  for  exceeding  in  copiousness  and  accuracy  of 
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importiint  river  on  ihia  pari  of  the 
ooftBt  Jt  ifl  described  in  more  deliill 
liy  ProoopiuB  {B,  G.  iv*  2.  p,  5*i7),  who 
tcUi  iia  ttiiit  it  was  callotl  Uoan  in  the 
tipper  port  of  its  courfic,  and  Acamphk 
in  the  lower. 

■  Perqil.  c,  16.  But  thongli  Arriftn 
hod  the  courage  to  devijito  from  tlie 
recdvtHl  tradilion  and  form  bis  judge- 
ment from  hia  own  obaerrfttion,  his 
ooDolnfiion  ia  agnin  aligbtly  errontjoim  : 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Phaai»4,  whtTO  the 
BotnanB  at  ihiH  time  hud  a  forliHed 


Btiition,  bein^  farther  east  than  that  of 
tho  Tehortik  8n  or  Acjimpeia, 

*■  Ibid.  The  Cauc&flus,  aa  ia  urell 
known,  exceeds  the  Atpa  in  height: 
hut  to  a  pnaaing  oba^^rrer  the  astieot 
of  the  two  chftiriM  is  strikingly  (dmitar. 

*  In  regard  to  the  Pains  Mttotis,  of 
which  he  speaks  onlj  from  heunny,  he 
gives  m  usuttl  a  very  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  its  dinieuBioiis,  stating  it  to  be 
9000  stadia  ('JCO  G,  imk-a)  in  ciroiim- 
ference,  §  20. 
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detail  anything  that  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  modem  navi* 
gator  until  quite  recent  times.* 

§  8.  The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Hadrian's  successor, 
Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138-161)  presents  scarcely  any  materials 
to  the  historian,  and  it  is  equally  barren  in  respect  to  the 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge.  The  frontier  provinces 
indeed  were  not  undisturbed,  and  the  imperial  generals  found 
occasion  to  repress  insurrections  or  hostile  incursions  on  the 
part  of  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians.  But  the  only  one 
of  these  local  wars  which  deserves  a  passing  notice  in  this 
place,  is  that  which  was  carried  on  in  Britain  by  Lollius 
Urbicus.  Unfortunately  we  are  wholly  without  details  con- 
cerning it ;  we  know  only  that  he  waged  war  with  the  Cale- 
donians,  and  that  he  departed  from  the  policy  of  Hadrian  in 
regard  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province,  and  followed  the 
example  of  Agricola  in  establishing  the  frontier  between  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde;  the  isthmus  between  which  he 
fortified  with  a  continuous  rampart  or  earthen  wall  from  one 
sea  to  the  other.'  The  construction  of  this  is  attested  by  the 
extant  remains,  as  well  as  by  numerous  inscriptions.®  But  of 
his  military  proceedings  we  know  nothing ;  and  although  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  Roman  forts  and  fortified  camps,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible  north  of  the  barrier  thus 
erected,  may  be  ascribed  to  him  rather  than  to  Agricola,  this  is 


*  A  jrlance  at  the  map  of  the  Euxine 
prefixed  to  the  Dissei-tation  of  Falconer 
(4to.  Lond.  1805)  will  show  how  far 
removed  geographers  were  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century 
fi-om  a  really  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Throughout  the  dis- 
sertation itself  the  want  of  recent  infor- 
mation to  compare  with  the  details 
fumitiheJ  by  Arrian  is  strikingly  ap- 
parent. 

'  **  Britannos  per  Lollium  Urbicum 
vicit  legatum,  alio  muro coespiticio  siim- 
motis  barbaris  ducto."  Jul.  Capitolin. 
Antoninw  Fius,  c.  5.  I'his  is  all  that 
we  learn  from  history  :  the  rest  is  sup- 
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plied  by  the  remains  of  the  work  itself, 
and  by  the  inscriptions  that  have  been 
found  along  the  line,  which  are  fortun- 
ately both  numerous  and  instructive. 

•  These  are  all  given,  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  Hiibner  in  the  Inscriptiones 
Britanniexy  pp.  191-205.  The  definite 
character  of  ttie  information  they  supply 
presents  a  marked  contrast  with  that 
of  the  inscriptions  found  along  the 
line  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  A  full 
account  of  the  remains  of  the  work 
itself,  and  of  the  fortified  camps  along 
its  line  will  be  found  in  Stuart's 
Caledonia  Romana,  4to.  Edinb.  1845, 
chap.  iv. 
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DotWng  but  a  mere  conjecture.*  We  may  snrmise  also  that 
increased  knowledge  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  displavi 
by  Ptolemy,  shortly  after  this  time,  was  due  in  great  part 
the  campaigns  of  LoUius;  and  that  he  actually  carried  U; 
arms  as  far  north  as  the  Moray  Firth,  and  even  established 
fortified  station  on  its  shores,^ 

§  9.  We  hear  nothing  from  the  meagre  historians  of  the 
period  of  any  other  militiiry  expeditions  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire  during  this  reign.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  long  period  of  more  than  forty  years  during 
which  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  successive  rule 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  enjoyed  tlie  advantiiges  of  pe 
and  tranquillity,  while  it  was  at  the  very  height  of  its  po 
and  extent,  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension 
its  commercial  relations  with  the  surrounding  countries ;  ai 
that  we  are  indebted  in  great  measure  to  this  souice  for  the 
enlarged  geographical  knowledge  of  which  we  find  su 
abundant  evidence  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy.  Unfortunat 
we  possess  such  very  scanty  iutbrmation  respecting  the  peri* 
in  question,  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  trace  in  detail  the 
progress  of  this  extension,  or  to  present  anything  like  a  coi^h 
plete  picture  of  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Empire,  wheth^B 
commercial  or  diplomatic,  with  the  nations  beyond  their 
borders.    A  single  circumstance,  preserved  to  us  from  a  whol 
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*  No  Roman  iui»rri  ptioas  have  lK.^eii 
found  bcyonil  tho  line  of  the  rampart, 
except  one  at  ArdocU,  ubout  2»^  luilea 
north  of  tlio  Vnllum  oi'  Antoninu/*, 
where  there  me  LXtiUHive  rcMuuin*  of  a 
lionmn  eanip,  iirnl  this  fttTnnlb  no  evi- 
dence €>f  ita  tidle.  The  atttrnjits  to 
iUu^tmie  the  ancient  t^fjo^rai^hy  of  thi^ 
part  of  Britain,  and  to  aissiijn  names  to 
the  fort^  iiud  stutions  of  which  remftins 
are  utill  eittmt,  which  have  t)een  madu 
in  the  work  of  Stuart  (quoted  in  tlio 
preceding  w^t*^)  and  iti  the  earUer 
work  of  tttneriAl  Roy  {Milifanf  Anti- 
quiliei  of  ike  lioimms  in  Jirftnin^  fol, 
l.oQd.  17^3)  nPi  unfortnnulely  iilto- 
geiber  vitiated  by  tht'  reliattoe  placed 


by  both  writers  on  tlio  work  iiBcribed  j 
liichurd  of  Cirf^ncoister,  tbo  apnrio 
thii meter  of  which  ia  now  univereaj 
at'knowledged. 

'  This  19  the?  Trrtp«rhr    r--— 
(Ptoh  ii.  3.  ^  13)  ft  nivnir 
tmusLitiou  of  the  Romftn  i 
— which  would  appeal  by  tin?  latituj 
and  longitude  astiVf^ueii  to  it  to  hn 
hum  aituMted  somtwhere  on  the  Morn" 
Firth.     No  notice  of  iinch  a  plnot*  is 
found  in  any  other   writer,   and    tb 
Latia  form  Alata  Gigtm  is  not  fon 
in  Jiuy  ancient  author,  thouj^'h   infe 
duci.d  into  modern  mnpa  on  the  niitll 
rdy  of  the  apuriouA  Kichurd  of  Cin 
ce*iter. 
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different  quarter,  revetds  in  a  striking  manner  the  existence 
of  such  relations  to  an  extent  that  we  should  otherwise  have 
little  expected.  This  is  the  fact,  recorded  by  the  Chinese 
historians,  of  the  arrival  at  the  court  of  the  Chinese  emperor 
Hiwanti  in  A.D.  166,  of  an  embassy  from  Antun,  king  of 
Tathsin,  the  name  by  which  the  Eoman  Empire  had  long 
been  known  to  the  Chinese.^  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  Antun  is  no  other  than  Antoninus,  and  that 
the  embassy  in  question  must  have  been  dispatched  by  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  This  curious  notice  tends  at  once  to  explain  and  to 
confirm  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  com- 
posed about  the  same  time,  of  a  widely  extended  acquaintance 
with  these  remote  regions  of  Eastern  Asia,  though  of  a  very 
imperfect  charttcter. 

To  the  same  period  also  must  apparently  be  referred  the 
expeditions  of  the  two  Eoman  generals,  Septimius  Flaccus 
and  Julius  Matemus,  into  the  interior  of  Africa ;  but  as  the 
scanty  information  that  we  possess  concerning  them  is  derived 
wholly  from  the  brief  notice  of  them  by  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
their  consideration  will  best  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 


'  See  Colonel  Yule's  Cathay  and  the 
Way  thither,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixii.  I  must  refer 
my  readers  to  the  same  Authority  for 
an  account  of  the  knowledge  previously 
possessed  by  the  Chinese  of  the  great 
empire  in  the  far  west,  of  which  they 
bad  much  the  same  sort  of  vague  idea 


that  the  Romans  and  Greeks  had  of 
China.  **  There  were  few  people  who 
succeeded  in  reaching  so  remote  a 
region  "  remarks  one  writer,  in  almost 
the  very  words  employed  by  the  author 
of  the  Periplus  in  regard  to  Thlnsd. 
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NOTE  A,  p>  505. 

DACIA, 

Though  the  name  of  Bacia  was  applied  hy  the  Romans  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  the  part  of  the  oouutry  which  was  iiermanoutly 
ODcupied  by  them  seems  practically  to  have  been  alraost  confined 
to  Transylvania.  Throughaut  the  weeJem  part  of  that  province 
Koraan  inscriptiuns  and  antiquities  are  ftinnd  in  considerable 
numbers,  while  scarcely  any  occur  beyond  its  limits.  The  l»road 
marshy  plains  of  llutjgary  (east  of  the  Theiss),  and  those  of  Wal- 
lachia  on  the  south  wore  probably  still  occupied  by  pastoral  and 
nomad  tribes,  and  never  became  the  abode  of  any  more  perma« 
nent  settlei^. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Boman  province  is 
derived  only  from  Ptoleiuy  (iii,  8),  together  with  three  lines  of 
route  given  in  the  Tabula  Peutingerinna ;  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
fumiahing  no  routes  in  Dacia.  But  con8iderable  asf^istance  has  l»een 
derived  from  inscriptions,  and  the  evidence  of  existing  remains; 
and  the  researches  of  local  antiquarians  have  enabled  them  to 
determine  some  points  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainly.  The 
most  northern  of  the  places  thus  fixed  is  Porolissiis,  the  site  of 
which  is  placed  at  Mojgrad,  in  the  extreme  north-west  coruer  of 
Tniiisylvama»  on  thtj  slope  of  the  CarpiithianB  towards  the  plniuB 
of  ITniigary*  The  main  line  of  route  led  thither  from  Sarinizege- 
thusa  (Varhely)  through  Apulum  (Karli^burg),  Potaissa  (Thorda) 
and  Napoca  ( Klausenburg),  all  of  which  maybe  considered  as  satis- 
factorily determined.  Another  line  of  road  led  from  the  Danube 
up  the  valley  of  the  Aluta,  and  across  the  pass  of  the  Vulkan,  into 
Transylvania,  where  it  joined  the  preceding  route  at  Apnhim. 
The  occurrence  of  a  place  called  Oastra  Trajana  on  this  line  of  ixKid 
(Tab.  Pent.)  rentiers  it  probable  that  this  was  the  line  of  advance 
followed  by  Trajan  during  hiw  second  campaign ;  and  a  milestone 
bearing  his  name  fotiud  near  Thorda  shows  that  the  Itoman  arms 
were  carried  in  his  reign  into  the  very  heart  of  Transylvania.  But 
it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  Apulum,  Kapocii  and  Porolis*jus 
were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Human  colonies. 

The  inscriptiuns  ftiund  in  Dacia  are  fully  collected,  and  their 
bearings  i*u  the  ge<»gmphy  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  adminis* 
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tration  of  the  province,  ably  discussed  by  Mommsen  in  the  Corpus 
Inscription  am  Latinanim,  vol.  iii.  part  1 ;  a  work  in  which  he  has 
made  use  of  all  the  materials  collected  by  local  authorities,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  altogether  superseding  those  of  earlier 
writers  on  the  same  subject. 

Ptolemy  describes  Dacia  as  bounded  by  the  Tibiscus  (Theiss) 
on  the  west,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Hierasus  on  the  east ;  a 
name  not  found  in  any  other  author,  but  which  may  probably  be 
identified  with  the  Sereth,  a  considerable  river,  that  flows  into  the 
Danube  a  short  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Pruth.  It 
is  singular  that  the  name  of  the  latter  river,  though  known  to 
Herodotus,  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy.  The  strip  of  country  west  of 
the  Theiss,  intercepted  between  that  river  and  the  Danube,  was  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  still  occupied  by  an  independent  tribe  of  Sar- 
matian  origin,  whom  he  terms  the  Jazyges  Metanast»  (iii.  7), 
evidently  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  important 
people  of  the  same  name,  who  were  still  found  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  adjoining  the  Boxolani.  But  the  period  of 
their  emigration,  and  the  occasion  of  their  establishment  in  this 
region  are  wholly  unknown. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the  ethnography  of  Europe 
that  while  Dacia  was  one  of  the  latest  provinces  added  to  the 
Roman  Empire  and  one  of  the  earliest  given  up  (having  been 
finally  abandoned  by  Aurelian  in  a.d.  270),  the  inhabitants  should 
have  retained  the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  and  continued  to 
speJik  a  Latin  dialect  down  to  our  own  times.  Nor  is  this  confined 
to  Transylvania  and  the  regions  which  we  know  to  have  been 
really  occupied  as  a  Roman  province,  but  extends  over  the  whole 
of  Wallachia,  as  well  as  Moldavia,  which  (so  far  as  we  know)  was 
never  occupied  by  the  Romans  at  all. 


NOTE  B,  p.  510. 

TRAVELS   OP  HADRIAN. 


The  coins  relating  to  the  travels  of  Hadrian  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  1.  Those  commemorating  his  arrival  in  each 
province  or  city,  which  are  inscribed  with  "  Adventui  Aug." 
followed  by  that  name.  These  exist  for  Africa,  Alexandria,  Arabia, 
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Asia,  Bithyuia^  Britannia,  Cilicia,  Gallia,  Hispania,  Italia,  Jndiea, 
Macerlonia,  Maiiretania,  Mcesia,  Noriouin,  Parthia,  Phryj»ia»  Sicilia 
and  Thracia.  2,  Thoj^e  which  celebrate  his  munificent  care  in 
res  to  ling  and  improving  the  administration  of  each  proviBce,  by 
giving  bim  the  title  of  its  *'  restorer,"  as  "  BEsrtTcrTORi  Acoalk,**  &c. 
Thet-e  are  found  for  Achaia,  Africa,  Arabia,  Aaia,  Bithjnia,  Gallia, 
Hispania,  Italia,  Libya,  Macedonia,  Nicomedia,  Phrygia,  and 
Sicilia ;  while  another  of  the  isame  series  proudly  designates  him 
as  **  Restitutor  Orbis  Terrarum.**  3.  Those  which  represent  the 
emperor  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  his  army,  with  in  each  ca^e  the 
coiTeeponding  designation  of  the  troops  to  which  it  refers.  Thus 
we  find  **  Exercitus  Britannicus,  Cappadocicus,  Dacicus,  Germani- 
cus,  Hiepanicufij  ^Mauretanicue,  Mossiacus,  Noricus,  HsQticus,  and 
Syriacus."  The  first  and  thiixi  class  obviously  attest  the  actual 
presence  of  the  emperor  in  the  provinces  to  which  they  refer  j  and 
the  same  may  he  fairly  assTiuied  of  the  second  class  also.  The  ooins 
with  Adventqi  Aug.  PAiiTHii*:  could  only  be  meant  to  commemorate 
the  empei'or*6  visit  to  the  Parthian  king.  It  was  an  obvious  stretch 
of  flattery  to  apply  the  same  expression  to  this  as  to  the  other 
pramnce$,  A  fourth  olase,  in  which  only  the  name  of  the  province 
is  found  (as  ^gyptos,  Africa,  Mauretania,  &c.),  with  a  symbolical 
figure  representing  it,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  any 
direct  reference  to  the  visit  of  the  emperor;  as  similar  coins  of 
Britannia,  Cappadocia,  Mauretania,  &c,,  were  btruck  in  the  reign 
of  hie  successor  Antoninus  Piu8>  who  never  travelled  at  all. 

It  is  unfoitunate  that  these  coins,  like  the  greater  part  of  those 
of  Hadrian,  omit  to  mark  the  year  of  the  Tribunitian  power,  which 
would  have  enabled  us  to  assign  each  to  its  proper  year.  (iSee 
Eckhel,  Doi'iriiha  Ntimmomm  Veterum,  voL  vi.  pp.  486-501 ;  Cohen, 
Medailks  ImphialeSy  torn,  ii,  pp.  172-180,  <feo. ;  Gregorovius,  Qe^ch, 
des  Kaisers  Hadrian,  pp.  25-44,  The  little  work  of  Greppo, 
Mlmoire  mr  leg  Yo^agcB  de  V Empereur  Hadrten^  Paris,  1842,  contains 
no  additional  information.) 
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MARINUS  TYRIUS. 

§  1.  To  the  period  that  we  have  just  been  considering — that 
from  Pliny  to  Ptolemy — belongs  a  work,  unfortunately  now 
lost  to  us,  but  which  must  unquestionably  have  formed  an 
important  contribution  to  the  progress  of  geography.  The 
treatise  of  Marinus  of  Tyre  is  known  to  us,  like  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  only  at  second  hand ;  but  unlike  the  eminent 
writer  just  mentioned,  the  very  name  of  the  Tyrian  geographer 
would  have  been  unknown  to  lis  had  it  not  been  for  the 
criticisms  and  references  of  his  successor  Ptolemy.  The  exact 
period  at  which  he  flourished  is  therefore  unknown :  we  can 
only  infer  from  the  manner  in  which  Ptolemy  speaks  of  him 
as  "the  latest  writer  of  his  time,''^  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  collection  of  geographical  facts,  that  he  was  very  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  geographer  of  Alexandria,  and  the  same 
conclusion  may  also  be  derived  from  the  very  considerable 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge  which  he  displays, 
as  compared  with  Pliny  and  other  writers  of  the  preceding 
age.  Such  an  extended  acquaintance  with  distant  lands, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Boman  Empire,  could  hardly  arise 
from  anything  but  the  wider  commercial  relations,  which  had 
naturally  gvovra  up  during  the  long  period  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity that  marked  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Ptolemy  him- 
self must  have  composed  his  great  geographical  work  before 


*  varoTos  rwv  icaff  fffias.  Ptol.  i.  6, 
§  1.  The  force  of  this  expression 
scorns  to  have  been  overlooked  by  those 
modern  writers  who  place  Marinus  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  or 
nearly  half  a  century  before  Ptolemy. 
M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  even  assigns 


him  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
first  oentnry  (Le  Nard  de  VAfrupie 
dans  VAntiquiU,  p.  214);  a  conclusion 
which  appears  to  me  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  authority. 
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the  end  of  that  period,  and  that  of  Marinnn  musT  ai^parentl 
have  been  published  not  very  long  before.  We  are  UM 
indeed,  and  the  cirenmstance  serves  to  show  the  diligenDO 
And  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  task,  thai  he 
published  three  successive  editions  of  his  geographical  treatise, 
the  last  of  which  appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  somewhat 
incomplete  state.^  But  it  is  to  this  hist  that  Ptolemy  espe- 
cially refers,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  faults  that 
he  jioints  out>  both  in  its  general  plan  and  in  particular 
details,  he  admits  that  he  took  for  the  general  basis  of  his 
own  work.^ 

Under  these  circnmstances  it  is  almost  imp>ssible  for  us,  in 
the  absence  of  the  original  treatise  of  Marinus,  to  determine 
either  the  precise  degree  of  merit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for 
the  advances  that  he  made  in  geographical  science,  or  the  full 
extent  of  the  obligations  which  Ptolemy  owed  to  the  work  of 
his  immediate  precursor.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
briefly  jiointing  out  those  instances  in  which  we  are  distinctly 
informed  that  the  greatly  increased  knowledge  displayed  by 
Ptolemy  was  directly  ilerived  from  the  work  of  Marinus,  and 
indicating  still  more  briefly  the  general  outline,  as  well  as  the 
leading  errors  and  defects  of  his  geographical  system.  Some 
of  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  were  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian 
geographer,  and  through  his  means  perpetuated  down 
modern  times. 

§  2.  It  is  clear  that  Marinus  did  not  attempt  to  present  his 
readers  with  a  cuniplete  body  of  descriptive  geography,  such 
as  was  furnished  by  the  cctmprtihensive  work  of  Htmlx).  His 
object,  like  that  of  Eratosthenes  at  an  earlier  period^  was 
simply  to  correct  and  reform  the  map  of  the  world,*  so  as 


I 


'  TJn^ iptleftrly  implitd  \u  Ptokniv*» 
»lntnitc'iit  tlmt  lif  had  iit)t  hetn  able  to 
complete  tbe  mtip  to  «rcom[»ftnj  tliiu 
last  cdttioD  (hh,  rh  pk^  (f^edffai  itaTi  r^r 
Tf A.evraioj''  fxHoffiv^  iifs  ai/th  ^rjcf^  irfi^aira 
jcoroyp^.  rtol.  I  17.  i  1%  Unt  I 
(•Hnncvl  ttudiretttiid  how  Lctnmtic  and 
^Vitdbcrg  can  ocmic  to  tho  ctmcluBioii 


lliiit  tho  prt-ceding  eilitions  ftl»o  were 
tuia(XY)mp&iiiod  bymnpa.  Tliccimtruy 
inlcienct^  Kt^me  to  be  ihe  Dstural  l  "~ 
iii|tc  itf  rb»k'mv'8  wordfi, 
»  I  ts. 

Sot?  CImpter  XVI.   p,  til9.    It  wotild 
isvm  i»f>iicur,  frcuu  tlic  uuuiuer  tit  whlt*h 
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adapt  it  both  to  the  increased  knowledge  of  distant  countries, 
and  to  the  improved  state  of  mathematical  science,  which  were 
possessed  in  his  day.  But  as  he  seems  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  imperfect  condition  in  which  the  latter  still 
remained,  and  of  the  very  deficient  data  that  existed  for  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  mathematical  geography,  he  devoted 
himself  more  especially  to  the  collection  of  all  existing  mate- 
rials, such  as  were  furnished  him  by  the  statements  of  earlier 
authors  combined  with,  and  corrected  by,  the  itineraries  and 
information  which  he  was  able  to  collect  from  merchants  and 
other  travellers  in  his  own  day.'  The  diligence  with  which  he 
brought  together  all  these  available  materials,  as  well  as  the 
critical  sagacity  which  he  displayed  in  their  application,  and 
the  candour  with  which  he  corrected  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
work  what  he  himself  considered  as  errors  in  the  previous 
editions,  are  extolled  in  the  highest  terms  by  Ptolemy,  who 
even  states  that  if  it  were  not  for  certain  errors  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  as  well  as  for  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  latest 
edition  of  his  work,  he  should  have  himself  adopted  it  without 
further  investigation  as  the  basis  of  his  own  labours.*  As  it 
is,  we  may  probably  infer  that,  in  almost  all  cases  where  we 
have  no  indication  to  the  contrary,  the  materials  from  which  the 
Alexandrian  geographer  drew  his  conclusions  were  furnished 
to  him  by  his  Tyrian  predecessor. 

§  3.  The  leading  points  on  which  Ptolemy  felt  himself 
called  upon — and  undoubtedly  with  justice — to  depart  from 
the  conclusions  of  Marinus,  affected  the  determination  of  those 
cardinal  conditions  in  constructing  a  map  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  notions  of  geography, — the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  inhabited  world.  We  have  seen  that  on  this 
subject  the  views  of  Eratosthenes  had  been  adopted  with  little 
alteration  by  subsequent  geographers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  though  Artemidorus  and  others  had  given  measure- 


Ptolemy  refers  to  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessor (i.  6,  §  1),  as  if  the  very  title 
of  his  work  indicated  this  as  its  object ; 


but  it  was,  at  all  events,  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  whole. 
»  Ptol.  i.  6,  §  1.  •  Ibid.  §  2. 
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nients  differing  more  or  less  from  those  of  Eratosthenes,  the 
discrepancy  was  not  such  as  to  give  rise  to  any  material  alter- 
ation in  the  general  outline  thus  established.  But  in  the 
interval  between  the  time  of  Strabo  and  that  of  ]>Iarinus  dis- 
coveries had  been  made  which  necessitated  a  great  change  in 
the  existing  maps,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  geographers  to  a 
vast  extension  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
towards  the  south  and  east,  far  exceeding  what  had  previously 
been  suspected.  Marinus  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  to 
embody  the  information  thus  obtiiined  in  his  geographical 
work,  and  apply  it  to  the  correction  of  the  maps  previously 
received*  But  in  doing  so  he  was  unfortunately  misled,  either 
by  the  natural  disposition  to  exaggerate  new  discoveries,  or  by 
a  misconception  of  the  authorities  on  which  he  relied,  to  give 
such  an  enormous  and  undue  extension  to  the  geographical 
results  which  he  deduced  from  thejn,  as  to  convert  these  real 
aiiditions  to  existing  knowledge  into  gross  exaggerations,  and 
distort  the  newly  constructed  map  of  the  world  with  errors  as 
great  as  those  of  his  predecessors,  though  of  a  directly  opposite 
character. 

§  4.  The  first  of  these  great  alterations — that  affecting  tho 
breadth  of  the  inhabited  world — was  based  mainly  upon  the 
result  of  two  expeditions  made  by  Roman  generals  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  except  from  th© 
notice  of  them  by  Marinus  on  this  occasion,  but  concerning 
which  he  appears  to  have  obtained  some  trustworthy  infonna- 
tioD,  or  what  he  himself  regarded  as  such. 

Wo  have  seen  that  the  lioman  anns  had  been  carried  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus  (b,€.  19)  as  far  as  tho  land  of  the 
Gararaantes,  the  nuidorn  Fezzan ;  *  and  th<mgh  the  Roman 
Emperors  never  attempted  to  establish  their  dominion  over 
the  country,  they  appear  to  have  permanently  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  its  rulers,  which  enabled  their  ufflcers 
Uj  make  use  of  the  onsh  of  the  Garamantes  as  their  point  of 


»  8ot>  Chapter  XX.  p.  184. 
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departure  from  which  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior. 
Setting  out  from  thence,  a  general  named  Septimius  Flaccus, 
who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa, 
"arrived  at  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians  after  a  march  of 
three  months  towards  the  south."  Another  commander, 
named  Julius  Matemus,  apparently  at  a  later  date,  setting 
out  from  Leptis  Magna,  proceeded  from  thence  to  Garama, 
where  he  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  King  of  the  Gara- 
mantes,  who  was  himself  undertaking  a  hostile  expedition 
against  the  Ethiopians,  and  their  combined  armies,  ^^  after 
marching  for  ftywr  months  towards  the  souths  arrived  at  a 
country  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  called  Agisymba,  in  which 
rhinoceroses  abounded."® 

§  5.  This  very  scanty  notice  contains  all  the  information 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  regard  to  the  expeditions  in 
question,  which  would  have  been  such  important  and  interest- 
ing additions  to  the  history  of  African  exploration,  had  we 
possessed  any  details  concerning  them,  or  any  means  of  verify- 
ing or  correcting  their  results.*  In  the  absence  of  all  such 
assistance,  we  must  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Roman  commanders 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  and  arrived  at  the 
land  of  the  Ethiopians,  as  they  termed  the  country  beyond 
it — now  known  as  Soudan  or  Negroland.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  particular  point  reached,  or  the  district 
designated  as  Agisymba.^     Had  they  pursued  a  course  due 


•  Ptol.  i.  8,  §  5.  The  conoludinR 
phrabO  in  the  original,  Ma  ol  bivoKi- 
poarti  ffvvipx^^^  J8  v^ry  singular,  as 
if  the  rhinoceroses  UHcd  to  congpregate 
at  some  appointed  place,  like  the  in- 
liabitants  of  a  given  district  in  the 
agora  of  their  chief  town. 

•  We  are  unfortunately  also  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  date  of 
tiicsH  remarkable  expeditii>ns.  M. 
Vivien  de  St.  Martin  is  compelled  by 
the  date  that  he  assigns  to  the  work  of 
Marinus  to  refer  them  to  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ;  but  it  is  far  more 


probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  first 
half  of  the  suoce^ling  century,  during 
which  (as  we  have  seen)  many  causes 
combined  to  give  a  firesh  stimulus  to 
geographical  inquiry.  They  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Pliny,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  that  writer  would  have 
left  them  unnoticed. 

'  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
vague  and  uncertain  manner  in  which 
Ptolemy  himself  employs  the  term.  In 
the  first  passage,  where  he  is  citing 
the  account  given  by  Marinus,  pro- 
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south  from  Tezzan,  this  would  hare  brought  them  to  the  Lake 
Tclaad,  and  the  region  now  formiug  the  kingdom  of  Bornou. 
But  m  remarkable  a  natural  feature  as  this  great  lake  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  bo  noticed:  and  the  absence  of  all 
mention  either  of  a  lake  or  great  river  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  part  of  Soudan  which  they  reached  must  have  Ijeen 
intermediate  between  the  Lake  Tchad  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Niger  (Quorra  or  Joliba)  on  the  t»then^ 

Nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  the  time  assigned  for 
the  duration  uf  the  march.  Caravans  at  the  present  day  take 
more  than  two  months  on  the  journey  from  Mourzuk  to  the 
Lake  Tchad,^  and  an  array  would  necessarily  occupy  a  still 
longer  time*  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  understand  how  any 
considerable  force  could  have  been  supplied  with  water  upon 
such  a  march,  but  Jllarinus  himself  |x>inted  out  that  they  were 
often  obliged  to  take  long  and  forced  marches  in  order  to 
reach  places  where  there  w'ere  wells.*  Such  exertions  however 
in  the  case  of  a  long  continued  march  invariably  require 
corresponding  periods  of  repose ;  and  the  day's  marches  of  a 
caravan  are  frequently  very  short »  It  seems  incredible  that 
any  geographer  accustomed  to  compute  distances  from  itine- 
raries should  have  allowed  himself  to  regard  these  three  or 
four  months  as  if  they  had  been  all  days  of  continuous  march- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  Yet  this  is  what  Marinus  appears  to  have 
done,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Agisymba  was 
situated  not  less  than  24,680  stadia,  or  2468  geographical  miles 
south  of  the  equator!  This  rc^sult  was  indeed  so  startling  that 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  diminish  the  distance  h*/  raihsr 
more  than  one-half  (!) — a  sufficiently  bold  proceeding — and 
thus  to  reduce  it  to  12,000  stadia — a  conclusion  which  would 


bablv  in  his  very  worda,  he  calle  Agi- 
Bj'mfm  &  (lielrict  or  ttrritory  of  tko 
EUiiopiana  {aipiKt^reai  «i'f  t V  ^Aylcv^&a 
Xtl^fiay  rwv  Al9i6w{ifv,  i.  8,  $  5)«  But  ho 
eliewherw  (iv.  9,  §  5)  speaks  of  it  as  an 
extensive  country,  alrett;hing  far  aluiig 
tha  borders  of  the  unknown  J  and,  and 
aecmfi  to  employ  tlxo  term  as  co-extcn- 


give  with  Southern  Ethiopia. 

*  Ptuleniy  himsLlf  remarks  thai 
there  in  no  reafioa  to  osaiiine  their  line 
of  march  to  have  been  always  due  muih, 
and  gWcs  this  aa  a  reasoQ  for  ourtaiUng 
its  ejcttmsioii  in  latiUtde. 

*  Bm  Note  A,  p,  637. 

*  Ptol.  i,  10»  §  2. 
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place  Agisymba  nearly  on  the  southern  tropic.^  As  the 
northern  boundary  of  Soudan  is  really  situated  in  about 
14"'  north  latitude,  or  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  that 
already  well  known  to  Greek  geographers  as  passing  through 
the  Laud  of  Cinnamon  and  the  territory  of  the  Sembrita:^  the 
error  still  remains  one  of  astounding  magnitude,  whicli  in  the 
absence  of  the  original  authorities  and  of  all  details  it  is  hard 
to  understand  or  explain.  At  the  same  time,  as  Ptolemy 
justly  observes,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  enormous  reduc- 
tion of  his  original  result,  which  would  not  have  justified  the 
reducing  it  still  farther.* 

§  6.  It  is  singular  that  the  Tyrian  geographer  found,  as  he 
considered,  a  confirmation  of  this  extniordinary  conclusion  in 
another  calculation,  wholly  independent  of  the  preceding,  but 
in  fact  equally  erroneous.  According  to  this,  the  Promontory  of 
Prasum,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa — the  most  southerly  point 
of  that  continent  with  which  he  was  acquainted — was  distant 
not  less  than  27,800  stadia  to  the  south  of  the  equator;  a 
statement  which,  as  Ptolemy  points  out,  would  place  it  in 
55"4  south  latitude,  or  as  far  to  the  south  of  the  equator  as  the 
regions  beyond  the  Palus  Ma^otis  were  to  the  north  of  it.' 
This  astonishing  conclusion  was  derived,  like  the  preceding 
one^  from  a  false  calculation  from  facts  in  themselves  not 
vrithout  interest.  We  have  seen  in  our  examination  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sex  that  in  the  days  of  its  author 
the  Greek  merchants  already  navigated  the  Indian  Ocean 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  a  place  called  Ehapta, 
and  it  is  evident  that  such  voyages  continu€*d  to  be  made 
more  and  more  frequently.  One  of  these  navigators,  named 
Diogenes,  after  having  passed  Cape  Aromata  ((jriiardafui),  was 
carried  away  by  a  strong  northerly  wind,  and  driven  along  the 
coast  i)f  the  Troglodytes  for  twenty-iive  days,  until  he  reached 
**  the  lakes  from  which  the  Nile  flows,"  which  were  but  littlo 
to  the  north  of  the  pnmiontory  of  Rhapta,"     Again,  another 


Ibid.  8,  §  2. 


•  Ptol  L  »,  §  L    The    mention   of 
**  the  LikL'i)  from  Mhich  the  Nilu  flows  " 
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navigator,  named  Theophilns,  on  his  return  from  Rhapta  wtm 
carried  away  in  like  manner  by  a  south  wind,  and  reached 
Cape  Aromata  in  twenty  days.*  The^e  voyages  appear  to 
have  been  selected  by  Marinns  on  account  of  their  continuous 
character ;  in  the  second  case*  it  appears  that  it  was  estimated 
by  Tbeophilus  himself  that  he  made  out  1000  stadia  in  each 
day  and  night's  voyage,  and  hence  3[arinu3  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  distance  of  Rhapta  from  Cape  Animata 
was  not  less  than  20,000  stiidia.  The  promontory  of  Frasnm 
he  placed  "many  days*  voyage"  to  the  south  of  Rhapta, 
though  a  certain  Dioscorus  (otherwise  unknown)  was  cited  as 
stating  that  the  distauee  was  only  5000  stadia.* 

There  is  here  some  confusion  or  error  which  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  as  the  distances  here  given  would  not  carry  the 
position  of  Prasum  near  so  far  south  as  the  original  statement 
given  by  Ptolemy ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  appears 
that  Marinns  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  curtail  this  dis- 
tance also,  as  he  had  done  that  of  Agisymba,  and  to  just 
about  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  upon  the  same 
parallel,  or  24  degrees  south  of  the  equator*  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  in  both  cases  entirely  arbitrary,  and  is  justly 
censured  by  Ptolemy  as  such,  though  he  himself  has  recourse 
to  much  the  same  expedient  In  point  of  fact,  the  error  in 
this  case  (though  veiy  great)  was  much  less  than  in  regard  to 
Agisymha,  the  position  of  Rhapta,  which  (as  we  have  seen)/ 
must  have  been  situated  on  the  coast  somewhere  opposite  to 
Zanzibar,  being  really  about  6^  south  of  the  equator,  and 
therefore  not  less  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  the 
frontier  of  Soudan,  or  the  supposed  position  of  Agisymba. 
That  of  the  promontor)*  of  Prasum,  w^hich  is  hero  mentioned 
for  the  first  time,  but  continued  to  be  regarded  by  Ptolemy 
and  his  successors  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  known  world, 
is  very  obscurely  indicated.    It  is  identified  by  D'Anville  and 


I 


ill  this  pibSsAget  in  ooonectioD  with  thtj 
voyn^e  along  the  east  coast,  is  very 
nUiTumg  find    perplexing.     We  ahull 


return  to  thiB  |)oiut  Itercaftiir* 

•  PtoL  i.  iK  i  L       »  Ibid.  ^  3, 1. 

*  Seo  CbnpUT  XXV.  p.  4M. 
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other  modem  writers  with  Cape  Delgado,  an  important  head- 
land about  5  degrees  south  of  the  supposed  position  of  Bhapta ; 
a  suggestion  that  appears  plausible  enough,  but  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  no  more  than  a  conjecture.^ 

§  7.  While  Marinus  thus  extended  the  limits  of  the  known 
world  towards  the  south,  he  acquiesced  in  the  received  opinion 
as  to  its  extension  towards  the  north,  adopting  as  its  limit  in 
this  direction  the  parallel  through  the  island  of  Thule,  which  he 
conceived  as  passing  to  the  north  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
so  that  there  was  continuous  sea  in  this  direction.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  island  which  he  designated  by  this  name, 
as  well  as  his  successor  Ptolemy,  was  in  fact  the  group  of  the 
Shetlands ;  the  position  of  which,  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  Orcades,  had  in  his  time  come  to  be  a  re- 
cognized fact  in  geography.*  But  we  have  no  information  as 
to  the  grounds  which  induced  him  to  place  this  parallel  in 
63^  north  latitude,  or,  according  to  the  system  adopted  both 
by  him  and  Ptolemy,  at  a  distance  of  31,500  stadia  from  the 
equinoctial  line.*  Combining  this  assumption  with  that  of 
the  southern  limit  of  Africa  in  24^  south  latitude,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  breadth  of  the  inhabited  world 
was  not  less  than  87  degrees  of  latitude. 

§  8.  But  if  Marinus  added  thus  largely  to  the  previously 
received  estimates  of  the  breadth  of  the  world,  he  extended  its 
supposed  length  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  Its  limit  to  the 
west  was  indeed  so  clearly  marked  by  nature,  that  no  con- 
siderable change  was  here  possible.  Marinus  had  however  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  that  the  Fortunate  Islands,  situated  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lay  considerably  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 


'  The  arguments  brought  by  BIr. 
Cooley  against  this  identification 
(Claudius  Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  p.  88) 
do  not  appear  to  me  at  all  conclusiye : 
but  there  is  no  proof  either  way.  In 
any  case  it  was  placed  much  too  far 
south  of  Bhapta. 

*  We  have  seen  that  Thule  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  seen  by  the  fleet  of 


Agricola  during  its  voyage  round  the 
north  coast  of  Britain  (Chapter  XXVI. 
p.  492).  What  they  did  see  could 
obviously  only  be  the  Shetlands:  it 
remained  for  the  geographers  to  assign 
it  a  position  in  accordance  with  their 
system. 
*  Ptol.  i.  7,  §  1. 
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passing  through  the  Sacred  Promontory  of  Spain,  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the 
world,  and  that  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  kmgitude  must  be 
added  ou  this  account  to  the  ealeuhition  of  its  tot<il  leugtli.* 
Hence  he  appears  throughout  his  work  to  have  reckoned,  his 
longitudes,  iii  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by  Ptolemy  after 
him^  from  the  supposed  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
Nor  did  he  introduce  any  material  change  in  estimating  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  We  have  seen  that  this  was 
calculated  by  Eratosthenes  at  26,500  stadia,^  a  result  exceed- 
ing the  truth  by  rather  more  than  one-fifth*  Marinus  (who  is 
followed  in  this  part  of  bis  work  by  Ptolemy)  appears  to  have 
reckoned  only  24,800  stadia  along  the  parallel  of  ^6^,  or,  as  it 
was  commonly  called  by  Greek  geographers,  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes — from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  to  Issus.  But  from 
the  erroneous  principle  of  graduation  which  he  had  adopted, 
he  considered  this  distance  as  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
62  degrees  of  longitude,  instead  of  about  51  i  degrees*  which 
it  really  represents,*  and  thus  added  an  error  of  moi*e  thau 
10  degrees  to  the  length  of  the  Jlediterranean,  as  it  appeared 
on  his  map.  Proceeding  from  thence  eastwards,  he  prolonged 
this  parallel,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  by 
Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorua  before  him*  across  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  to  Ecbatana  and  the  Caspian  Gates;  thence  to 
Heeatompylos  in  Partliia,  and  throuj2:h  ilyreania,  Aria  and 
Margiana  to  Biictra,  But  with  regard  to  the  distances  on  this 
line  of  route,  as  well  as  its  prolongation  still  farther  eastward, 
he  pcjssessed  materials,  which  he  considererl  as  superior  to 
any  that  had  been  accessible  to  preceding  geographers.* 


*  Ptol  i.  12,  §  11.  Of  couiu©  tlie 
ndtlitioTi  thiiH  luffkde  wim  in  retiUty 
whoUy  hiiulfMiuiite:  tht*  nicrulian  of 
IVrfi,  th<i  weatommofst  of  the  Caoftiy 
Igjartdja^  l»pin^  nearly  9  dogrt'oe  of  lon- 
gitutk*  fiirtJier  we-t  tlmn  the  fc^ucrrd 
Promontory.  But  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  dirt^ctiuiL 

'  8lc  Cbapttr  XVI.  p.  634. 


■  Ptol.  I.  0*  For  the  examiTiittiun  of 
the  details  on  which  thitt  eonchusion  U 
founded  ms}  tb»j  next  ehiipter. 

*  It  is  a  fortunate  accident— fof  when 
w«  coubidcu-  the  innnLer  of  imcertAin 
data  ujton  wiiieh  it  is  hiiiiedt  we  «m 
hardJy  ntll  it  iiU)  thing  eU — thnt  the 
jKjsition  of  llftotm,  the  hibt  itully  kmnen 
\h}U\1  vikmg  Ui  U  f uothi  lue utii I  | ui  Mi  \ lei , 
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§  9.  We  have  already  seen  how  considerable  a  trade  had 
been  established  by  the  Eomans  under  the  Empire,  with  the 
silk-producing  countries  of  Eastern  Asia,  or  the  Land  of  the 
Seres,  as  they  termed  it.  This  trade  was  evidently  carried  on 
by  two  principal  caravan  routes :  the  one  leading  directly  from 
China  itself  through  the  whole  extent  of  Chinese  Tartary  to 
the  great  range  of  the  Bolor  or  Pamir,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Bactria;  the  other  crossing  the  Himalayas  into  India  and 
descending  to  Palibothra  and  the  Indian  ports,  from  whence 
it  was  again  transmitted  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  merchants. 
The  existence  of  this  second  channel  of  communication  is 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus,^  and  was 
evidently  an  important  branch  of  trade  in  his  day.  But  it  is 
probable  that  already  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the  trade  in 
silk  was  carried  on,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  overland 
route  through  Central  Asia :  and  the  extension  of  the  Chinese 
dominions  to  the  chain  of  the  Bolor  *  must  have  contributed 
greatly  to  facilitate  and  promote  it.  The  first  distinct  notice 
of  it  that  we  find,  is  that  of  Marinus,  but  this  refers  to  the  trade 
as  one  already  well  known  and  established.  Among  the 
merchants  who  carried  it  on  was  one  named  Maes,  of  Mace- 
donian origin,  but  who  was  also  known  by  the  Roman  name  of 
Titianus,  who  compiled  an  itinerary  of  the  route  followed  in 
his  day  by  traders,  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
city  of  Sera,  which  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Seres.' 
But  this  itinerary,  though  adopted  by  Marinus  as  his  chief 
authority  for  the  route  in  question,  and  consequently  for  the 
position  of  Sera,  was  not  the  result  (as  he  tells  us  himself) 
of  the  personal  observations  of  Maes,  but  of  the  statements  he 
collected  from  the  travelling  agents  that  he  employed ;  *  and 


was  80  very  nearly  the  truth.  The  city 
of  Balkh  ia  actually  situated  in  36°  40' 
N.  lat  or  less  thaa  15'  north  of  the 
true  latitude  of  Khodes.  The  correct- 
ness of  such  an  important  point  in  the 
very  heart  of  Asia  was  a  material  ad- 
vantage towards  the  geographical  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  continent. 


>  See  Chapter  XXV.  p.  476. 

*  See  Ck>lonel  Yule's  Cathay  and  the 
Way  thiiher,  voL  i.  p.  liv. 

»  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  7. 

*  Mdri  ydp  ^ai  riya  .  .  .  avyypi^aff" 
Bag  rify  iiyafi^rfniffw,  oifS*  tdnhy  iw(\$6yTat 
9unrf/ja^d^yoy  9/  rims  irphs  rovs  ^fjpas, 
Le. 
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passing  through  the  Sacred  Promontory  of  Spain,  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the 
world,  and  that  two  degrees  tuid  a  half  of  longitude  must  be 
added  on  this  account  to  the  calculation  of  its  tottil  lenj2;th/ 
Hence  he  appears  throughout  his  work  to  have  reckoned  hia 
longitudes,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by  Ptolemy  after 
him,  from  the  supposed  meridian  of  the  Fortiinato  Islands. 
Nor  did  he  introduce  any  material  change  in  estimating  tho 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  We  have  seen  that  this  was 
calculated  by  Eratosthenes  at  26,500  stadia^^  a  result  exceed- 
ing the  truth  by  rather  more  than  one-fifth.  Marinus  (who  is 
followed  in  this  part  of  his  work  by  Pttilemy)  appears  to  have 
reckoned  only  24,800  stadia  along  the  parallel  of  ^^ky"^  or,  as  it 
was  commonly  called  by  Greek  geographers,  the  parallel  of 
Ilhodes — from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  to  Issus.  But  from 
the  erroneous  principle  of  graduation  which  he  had  adopted, 
he  considered  this  distance  as  equivalent  to  not  leas  tlian 
62  degrees  of  longitude,  instead  of  about  51^  degrees,  which 
it  really  represents/  and  thus  added  an  error  of  more  than 
10  degrees  to  the  length  of  the  IHediterranean,  as  it  appeared 
on  his  map.  Proceeding  from  thence  eastwards,  he  prolonged 
this  parallel,  much  in  the  sumo  manner  as  had  been  done  by 
Eratosthenes  and  Artomidunis  before  him,  across  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  to  Ecbatana  and  the  Caspian  Gates;  thenco  to 
Hecatompylos  in  Parthia,  and  through  Hyrcania,  Aria  imd 
Margiana  to  Bactra.  But  with  regard  to  tbe  distances  on  thii 
line  of  route,  as  well  as  its  prolongation  still  farther  eastward^ 
he  possessed  materials,  which  ho  considered  as  superior  to 
any  that  had  been  accessible  to  preceding  geographers.* 


•  Ptol.  i.  12,  §  11.  Of  course  llm 
addition  thus  nmtle  was  in  rejiUty 
wholly  ititidet|uut(5 :  the  meridian  of 
Ferro,  the  western  most  of  tbe  Canary 
Islands,  lx*iti|r  ticiirly  H  Hegrtt^fl  of  loii- 
gituik*  farther  WL*Kfc  thuti  the  Ha/Ttd 
Fn)mnntoiy.  But  It  waa  11  attj)  in  tlie 
right  din  otioii. 


•  PtoL  h  e.  For  tbe  examination  of 
the  ih'laiU  on  which  this  conclusion  is 
foundufl  at'C  the  next  chaptt^r, 

"  It  Ib  A  fortmmti"  Qccideiit— for  when 
wt!  eoiibider  the  nutnher  of  uucertnln 
data  upon  whiih  it  is  btifH^l,  wo  ctiti 
hanily  ndl  it  *in}thiiiK  H-^— thiit  the 
jMifiitiitu  <»f  Bftttrri,  thflnst  roidly  hwwt* 
|i4jiTit  ali^itg  (hiii  fuuthiuieutiiil  puruUcd, 
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§  9.  We  have  already  seen  how  considerable  a  trade  had 
been  established  by  the  Romans  under  the  Empire^  with  the 
silk-producing  countries  of  Eastern  Asia,  or  the  Land  of  the 
Seres,  as  they  termed  it.  This  trade  was  evidently  carried  on 
by  two  principal  caravan  routes :  the  one  leading  directly  from 
China  itself  through  the  whole  extent  of  Chinese  Tartary  to 
the  great  range  of  the  Bolor  or  Pamir,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Bactria;  the  other  crossing  the  Himalayas  into  India  and 
descending  to  Palibothra  and  the  Indian  ports,  from  whence 
it  was  again  transmitted  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  merchants. 
The  existence  of  this  second  channel  of  communication  is 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus,^  and  was 
evidently  an  important  branch  of  trade  in  his  day.  But  it  is 
probable  that  already  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the  trade  in 
silk  was  carried  on,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  overland 
route  through  Central  Asia :  and  the  extension  of  the  Chinese 
dominions  to  the  chain  of  the  Bolor  ^  must  have  contributed 
greatly  to  facilitate  and  promote  it.  The  first  distinct  notice 
of  it  that  we  find,  is  that  of  Marinus,  but  this  refers  to  the  trade 
as  one  already  well  known  and  established.  Among  the 
merchants  who  carried  it  on  was  one  named  Maes,  of  Mace- 
donian origin,  but  who  was  also  known  by  the  Roman  name  of 
Titianus,  who  compiled  an  itinerary  of  the  route  followed  in 
his  day  by  traders,  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
city  of  Sera,  which  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Seres.' 
But  this  itinerary,  though  adopted  by  Marinus  as  his  chief 
authority  for  the  route  in  question,  and  consequently  for  the 
position  of  Sera,  was  not  the  result  (as  he  tells  us  himself) 
of  the  personal  observations  of  Maes,  but  of  the  statements  he 
collected  from  the  travelling  agents  that  he  employed ;  *  and 


was  80  very  nearly  the  truth.  The  city 
of  Balkh  ia  actually  situated  in  36°  40' 
N.  lat  or  less  thaa  15'  north  of  the 
true  latitude  of  Khodes.  The  correct- 
nesH  of  such  an  important  point  in  the 
very  heart  of  Asia  was  a  material  ad- 
vantage towards  the  geographical  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  continent 


>  See  Chapter  XXV.  p.  476. 

*  See  Ck>lonel  Yule's  Cathay  and  the 
Way  thUher,  vol,  i.  p.  liv. 

»  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  7. 

*  Mdri  ydp  ^ffi  ritta  ,  .  .  ffxrfypJo^wT" 
Bag  rify iamfi4rfrri<nyy  ov8'  ainhif  iwtXBdyTOt 
9iawtfU^dfi€yoy  t/  rums  rphs  rovi  S^pof, 
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it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  of  these  had  themsel 
penetrated  as  far  as  Sera, 

§  10.  Yet  some  portion  of  the  infonnation  thus  collected  is 
curious  and  interesting.  The  route  in  question  lay  throu 
comparatively  well  known  regions  as  far  as  Bactria ;  tho 
both  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  adopt  the  measures  thus  fumis: 
which  were  given  in  schcsni  or  parasangs — as  if  they  were 
more  authority  than  any  others  they  possessed.*  But 
Bactria  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Seres,  tho  line  of  route  waa 
wholly  unknown  to  former  geographers,  and  which  was  ▼( 
imperfectly  known  even  in  modem  times  down  tu  our  o' 
day.  The  course  taken  appears  to  have  been— so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  account  as  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  which 
unfortunately  is  far  from  clear — at  first  to  the  north-east  as 
far  as  the  western  foot  of  the  mountain  country  of  the  Comedi 
(the  Bolor?),  then  across  or  through  this  mountain  country 
till  they  came  to  a  deep  valley  or  ravine,  "ascending  which 
one  came  to  a  place  called  the  Stone  Tower,  from  whence  the 
mountains  trended  away  towards  the  east,  till  they  joined 
the  chain  of  the  Imaus,  which  extends  upwards  towartls  th© 
north  from  Palibothra,"  ^  Imperfect  as  is  this  account,  it 
certainly  seems  to  point  to  a  route  lying  across  the  great 
chain  or  rather  watershed  of  the  Pamir,  and  the  Stone  Tower 
was  doubtless  erected  for  the  purpose  at  once  of  marking  and 
protecting  the  passage.  But  tho  indications  are  too  vague  to 
admit  of  any  more  precise  determination,  and  the  distancH 
which  were  given  by  the  author  in  achoejii,  have  unfortunately 
not  been  preserved  to  us.' 

But  from  this  point  a  cr^mplete  change  takes  place  in  the 
nature  of  the  information  on  which  Marinus  relied.     Thus  far, 


•  Id  i.  12,  §  9. 

^  Reoent  explomtioos  hflTe,  liowever, 
dcme  much  to  iniprave  our  aci|iiiiiiittiQ(v 
with  the  re^oni}  in  question :  and, 
Aoeording  tu  (_k>lonel  Yule  tht*  position 
of  the  Goiiiedi  can  be  definiteljr  ilxed 
hy  the  BUHifttance  of  the  Ohinofie  aa- 
tliorities  in  the  diutnct^  now  known  as 


Danraz  and  Boahan ;  both  of  them 
on  the  upper  Gonrae  of  the  Oxua.  It 
would  therefore  appear  tlint  the  route 
in  thiB  part  liHcended  the  viiUiry  of  thut 
river  {&idc  Proceed iruj><  of  ihctfttf"  ^'^  >' 
Socl*'tfj  for  1877,  p.  137)'  But  ii 
id^^ntiflciition  ma?  safely  be  pp  i  i 
hopelods,  from  tlie  utter  va^ene^a  of 
the  data  fumiiihed  us  by  Ftateoiy. 
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an  itinerary  had  been  given  which  stated  the  distances  in 
schomi  from  one  principal  point  to  another,  the  last  of  these, 
a  distance  of  50  sehoeni  (1500  stadia),  being  reckoned  to  the 
Stone  Tower,  apparently  from  the  beginning  of  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  range.®  The  vagueness  of  this  mode  of 
computation  and  the  erroneous  results  that  would  follow  from 
regarding  them  as  in  all  cases  equal  to  30  stadia,  have  already 
been  pointed  out,'  but  still  they  afforded  some  kind  of 
approximation  to  the  truth,  and  Ptolemy  justly  regards  them 
as  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  a  map,  after  being 
subjected  to  certain  corrections.  But  with  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  route  from  the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera,  all  that 
Maes  had  been  able  to  collect  was  that  it  was  '^a  seven 
months'  journey"  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  we  are 
expressly  told  that  he  furnished  no  details  of  any  kind  con- 
cerning it.^  The  conclusion  appears  irresistible  that  his  own 
agents  had  not  themselves  performed  the  journey,  but  had 
received  the  silk  at  the  Chinese  frontier  from  traders  of  the 
country,  who  would  naturally  give  vague  and  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  distance  from  which  their  goods  were  brought. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Marinus  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  the  very  same  error  in  regard  to  this  distance  as  he  had 
done  with  respect  to  the  interior  of  Africa — that  of  accepting 
the  seven  months  as  if  it  had  been  a  definite  statement  of  the 
number  of  days  actually  employed  in  travelling,  and  comput- 
ing from  thence  the  distance  traversed  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
stadia  per  day.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  enormous  result  that 
the  distance  from  the  Stone  Tower  to  the  city  of  Sera  was  not 
less  than  36,200  stadia,  or  3620  geographical  miles ;  ^  and  in 


■  Ptol.  i.  12,  §  8. 

•  See  Chapter  VIII.  p.  300,  and  Chap. 
X .  Note  B,  p.  360.  MarinuH,  liko  Isidore 
of  Charax,  evidently  employed  the  name 
of  schani  as  equivalent  to  parusangs. 

»  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  8.  This  is  justly 
referred  to  by  Ptolemy  himself  as  a 
proof  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  dis- 
tance assigned  (iyrauiBa  8i  icol  rh  firfUhy 
&\ko  Kor^  r^v  rf}$  ivrofi^vov  9idwffiv 


^h  r&v  bUfvtrdinttv  Itrropias  rufhs  fi 
furfif-VS  il^tv<r0at  repartlay  ifi^vu  ircpl 
rh  rod  xp^^ov  foiKos). 

«  Ptol.  i.  12,  §  1.  From  the  expres- 
sioii  of  Ptolemy — rh  irX^^of  rHv  in  rvjs 
iirrafn^yov  trroJUuuriiov  irvyarY0fi4va§y  vror 
Bluv — it  seems  certain  that  this  was 
actuaUy  the  mode  of  computation  em- 
ployed by  Marinus,  preposterous  as  it 
may  appear. 

2m  2 
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laying  this  dowTi  on  his  map  he  appears  to  have  aasnmed  that 
the  ilirertion  was  due  east,  so  that  Sera  lay  (according  to 
computation  of  500  stadia  to  a  degree)  more  than  nit 
degrees  oC  longitude  (!)  eai?t  of  the  8toue  Tower.^  He  came 
the  eoneluision  iilso^ujx>n  what  grounds  we  know  not,  and 
is  diftioiilt  to  imagine  what  foundation  he  had  for  tlie  sta 
ment^ — that  the  Stone  Tower  was  situated  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Byzantium  (which  according  to  his  system  he  placoA 
more  than  seven  degrees  north  of  the  parallel  of  lihcMlo^l 
while  8era  was  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  with  the  Hellee- 
pont,  aliout  two  degrees  farther  south.* 

§  11.  But  while  the  conclusiou  thus  arrived  at  by  Mariuij 
was  vastly  in  excess  of  the  truth,  and  the  attempt  to 
a  definite  position  lu  latitude  and  longitude  to  a  city 
ceming  which  he  possessed  such  vague  information  as 
was  utterly  futile,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  the 
among  ancient  geographers  to  recognize  the  fact  of  the  vi 
extension  of  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  east  of  the  Bot 
range  and  the  confines  of  Bactria,  which  in  the  time  of  Straba 
still  formed  the  limit  of  geographical  knowledge  in  this  dir^H 
tion,*     It  is  remarkable   that   in   this  case  also  he  found  T 
confirmation  of  this  important  addition  to  the  geography  o£ 
his  predecessors  in  the  corresponding  extension  which  reec 
discovericvS  in  the  Indian  Ocean  enabled  and  (in  his  opinio 
authorised  him  to  give  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  and 
regions  which  were  included  by  the  Greeks  under  the  gene 
name  of  India. 

We  here  again  find  him   pursuing  very  much   the 
eourse^  and  felling  into  the  same  errors,  as  in  regard  to  his 


»  Ibid.  Ptolemy,  who  reduces  thus 
Ui  ones  hftif,  rcckona  it  45}'^;  so  thiit 
Iblnriivus  tnii:it  havo  ina<Ic  it  o^tml  in 
tK)|*^.  Htr»  thurt'forc',  evidcmtly  rfckoiiL'J 
a  liegT*:^  of  luiigitiule  in  Una  jmmUel 
or  (cilituile  ne  t>quiva]<mt  to  400  istfWJta 
or  40  G.  miks. 

*  Ibift  Ptfjleiiiy  jiiBtly  pointa  mit 
thnt  t)tifi  diftiToTir'f'  ui  liititudo  in  iim'U 


rendeTB  it  clenr  that  tho  course 
Dot  on   a  direct   ptimU*  I ;    and 
liUowu nee  must  bt*  mad**  for  thw. 
thi-  tirror    reuuliing    troni   thia    <Miii 
won  Id  he  otk^rly  iuKi^itltMnt,  ^h 
applicifl  to  diistancotf  sucb  ad  tUow  i 
l)OB&il  by  MiiTiiHiH. 
*  Bi!Q  Chaptir  XX 11.  p.  285. 
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parallel  drawn  through  the  centre  of  Asia.  In  both  cases  he 
really  possessed  information,  though  of  a  very  vague  descrip- 
tion, representing  the  real  fact  of  a  great  extension  of  conti- 
nental Asia  towards  the  east,  beyond  what  was  known,  or  even 
suspected,  by  earlier  geographers.  But  the  vagueness  of  this 
information,  and  the  utter  want  of  any  trustworthy  means  of 
correcting  it,  led  him  to  commit  errors  of  the  grossest  descrip- 
tion in  the  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  construction  of  his 
supposed  map  of  the  world.  These  errors  were  the  more 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  because 
their  very  peculiar  configuration  rendered  it  impossible  to 
apply  to  them  the  names  and  distances,  which  were  all  that 
was  furnished  by  merchants  and  navigators,  without  under- 
standing the  real  relations  of  the  places  to  which  they 
referred.* 

§  12.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  examination  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  ErythrsBan  Sea,  that  at  the  period  to  which 
that  document  is  to  be  assigned — probably  about  half  a  cen- 
tury before  Marinus — the  Greek  traders  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  and  ports  of  India  down  to  the  tract  now 
known  as  Malabar,  while  their  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coasts 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Granges  was  extremely 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  beyond  that  great  river  they  could 
not  be  said  to  have  any  geographical  information  at  all. 
A  great  change  had  however  taken  place  in  this  respect  before 
the  time  of  Marinus.  Not  only  did  that  author  possess  what 
he  considered  as  trustworthy  details,  as  far  as  the  southern- 
most headland  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  to  which  he  gave 


The    want    of    correct   bearing   ;  result  would  probably  be  something 


always  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
with  the  ancient  geographers,  would 
in  this  case  be  absolutely  fatal.  If  the 
geographical  student  were  at  the  pre- 
sent duy  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a  map 
of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia, 
possessing  correct  distances  by  seat 
from  point  to  point,  but  with  no  indi- 
cations  of   bearings  or   coursos,  the 


curiously  different  from  the  real  con- 
formation of  the  coast 

Marinus,  however,  in  this  instance 
did  possess,  in  a  rough  and  general 
way,  some  account  of  these  bearings : 
but  unfortunately  these  were  utterly 
erroneous,  or  had  been  so  expressed  by 
his  informants  as  to  lead  to  erroneoua 
conclusions. 
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the  name  of  Cape  Cory,  and  described  it  as  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Taprobane,  and  separating  the  Culchic  and  Argalic 
Gulfs;'  but  he  went  on  to  give  the  names,  distances,  and 
bearings,  of  a  number  of  points  ext-ending  far  away  to  the 
eastward,  and  implying  a  great  extent  of  country  in  that 
direction,  wholly  unknown  to  previous  geographers.  Imper^ 
feet  and  erroneous  as  this  information  really  was,  it  was  not 
superseded  by  any  other  until  a  comparatively  late  period; 
tuid  although  his  successor  Ptolemy  was  able  to  make  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  facta  collected  by  ll^Iarinus,  and 
to  correct  his  conclusions  on  some  points  of  detail,  he  can 
be  consiilered  as  having  carried  his  real  geographical  knc 
ledge  beyond  the  limits  attained  by  his  predecessor* 

Starting  from  the  Promontory  of  Cory,  which  both  he 
Ptolemy  reganled  as  a  well-established  point,  concerning  whiciL 
there  was  no  dispute  (though  their  idea  of  its  poaition  hh 
in  fact  very  erroneous),  he  stated  that  this  was  followed  hy 
a  gulf,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Argaric,  having  u^ 
extent  of  3040  stadia,  as  far  as  a  city  called  Curnla,  situat^ 
to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Cory.  From  thence  the  course  of 
navigation  lay  to  the  south-east,  for  a  distance  of  9450  stadia, 
as  far  as  a  place  called  Palura,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Gangetic  Gulf,*  the  circumferei 
of  which  he  estimated  at  19,000  stadia,  while  the  diatan 
across  it  in  a  direct  line,  from  Palura  to  a  place  called  Sa 
was  13,000  stadia,  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east.  Aga 
from  Sada  to  the  city  of  Tamala  was  350O  stadia  towards  tfi? 


,  and 
ini^ 

5  ana 


^  It  must  be  borne  in  miBd  thnt,  as 
we  have  Been  in  exiunining  the  Peri  pi  tu. 
Cape  Cory  did  not  correaixind  to  Capo 
Cnmorin— the  real  so ut hero  extremUy 
of  Indiii — but  wtw  a  headland  con- 
siderably to  the  north-€tt8t  *)f  it,  bound* 
ing  the  gulf  oaned  by  ancient  geo- 
^ipbetB  the  Colchic  Gnlf.  But  a» 
litis  won  th<»  poiut  directly  oppofiite  lo 
Ceylon,  ntid  tbo  ti<>ftrtat  to  it,  and  it 
WM  ulwriyti  aaHunieti  that  that  island 
tfty  due  Bouth  of  Indies  il  wm  ooHBidered 


us  a  nntnnl  inference  that  Cape  Coif 
wuii  th43  Donthornmoet  point   of   ttH 
pcniuBula.  ^H 

*  i.  13,  §§  5,  7,    The  recognition  IP 
the  exifttence  of  tbifl  pn?at  gulf  wna  in 
itself  ftu  important  utep  in  the   g 
gTii^hical  knowledge  of  these  coutitu 
^vhieh  wuis  upparcntly   finit  made 
Mariuus,    Tbe  author  of  the  P«rtp 
h^id  evidently  no  libilinct  notions 
the  subject. 
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south-east,  and  from  Tamala  to  the  Gtolden  Chersonese  1600 
stadia  more,  still  in  the  same  direction. 

Thus  far  we  have  no  distinct  indication  of  the  authorities 
upon  which  Marinus  relied :  but  beyond  this  point  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  other  account  than  that  of  one  Alexander — 
otherwise  unknown,  but  probably  himself  a  trader — who  gave 
no  estimates  of  distance,  but  stated  vaguely  that  from  the 
Golden  Chersonese  the  coast  faced  the  south — that  is  to  say, 
ran  from  west  to  east — for  a  distance  of  twenty  days'  voyage, 
as  far  as  a  city  called  ZabsB,  from  whence  the  course  lay  to 
the  eastward  of  south  for  a  voyage  of  "some  days"  as  far 
as  a  place  called  Cattigara,  apparently  an  emporium  of  some 
importance,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  object,  as  well  as 
the  limit,  of  the  mercantile  voyages  in  this  direction.* 

§  13.  The  peripius  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Comorin  thus  presented  to  us  is  curious  and  interesting,  if  it 
be  only  as  proving  that  the  ancient  navigators  in  those  days 
frequented  the  coasts  beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  of  south-eastern  Asia 
far  beyond  what  had  been  previously  attained.  Nor  can  it  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  such  definite  statements  as  those 
given  by  Marinus  rested  upon  some  real  basis  of  fact,  however 
di£Scult  it  may  be  at  the  present  day  to  discover  and  interpret 
it.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  them  with  the  existing  geography 
of  these  countries,  and  identify  the  particular  localities  named, 
may  indeed  be  fairly  pronounced  to  be  hopeless.  It  is  re- 
markable that  not  one  of  the  names  here  mentioned — after 
quitting  the  Argaric  G-ulf — is  to  be  found  in  the  Peripius 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  the 
names  given  in  that  document  are  to  be  found  in  this  notice  of 
Marinus.  Hence  no  assistance  can  be  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two ;  while  the  apparent  confirmation  of  them 
by  the  re-appearance  of  the  same  names  in  Ptolemy  loses  all 
value,  when  we  consider  that  that  author  confessedly  based 

•  Ptd.  i.  14,§1. 
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this  portion  of  his  work  for  the  most  part  on  the  materials 
furiiisheJ  by  Muriniis.  It  woxilJ  appear,  indeed,  distinctly 
that  the  later  author  had  no  geoffraphiaal  data  (in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word)  npon  which  to  rely,  beyond  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  in  correcting  the  construcition  of  his  map  he 
is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  mere  arbitrary  amendments, 
without  appealing  to  fresh  measurements  or  observations* 

It  must  be  admitted— if  we  con  trust  to  the  criticisms  of 
Ptolemy — that  the  use  made  by  Marinus  of  the  new  materials 
at  his  disposition  was  in  the  highest  degree  unskilful  and 
nnseientifie.  He  appears  to  have  taken  the  distances  furnished 
by  liis  informants  and  added  them  up  together,  as  if  they  were 
all  along  the  same  parallel,  though  he  himself  had  reported 
that  the  course  was  in  some  instances  to  the  north-east,  in 
others  to  the  south-east.  By  this  means  he  necessarily  added 
materially  to  the  distance  in  longitude  between  Cape  Cory 
and  the  Oolden  Chersonese,  and  carried  the  latter  far  tt>o  much 
to  the  east,  even  according  to  the  statements  furnished  by 
himself.  But  still  more  extraordinary  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  very  imperfect  data  that  he  yjo^sisessed 
concerning  the  distance  from  tlie  Golden  Chersonese  to  Catti- 
gara,  the  remotest  point  of  which  he  attempted  to  determine 
the  position.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  no  information 
beyond  the  general  stiitement  that  it  wiis  twenty  days'  voyage 
from  the  Chersonese  to  Zaba3,  along  a  coast  facing  to  the  south, 
and  that  the  course  from  thence  to  Cattigara  was  to  the  south- 
east for  "  a  voyage  of  some  days  ;**  a  strangely  vague  ex- 
pression, but  which  Marinus  (if  we  may  accept  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy)  interpreted  still  more  strangely  as  meaning  a 
voyage  of  mamj  days'  duratiou,  and  actually  assumed,  upon  ilm 
autJwritfff  that  the  distance  of  Zabie  from  Cattigara  was  greater 
than  that  from  the  Golden  Chersonese !  Such  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  his  authorities  appears  incredible,  without  some 
explanation  which  Ptolemy  has  not  furnished  us.  It  appears 
not  improbable  that  one  motive  which  induced  Marinus  to  give 
this  enormous  extension  to  the  lands  in  the  south-east  of  Asia, 
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was  in  order  to  bring  its  easternmost  extremity  into  the  same 
longitude  as  that  in  which  he  had  already  placed  Sera.  That 
Cattigara,  the  farthest  point  known  to  him  from  his  maritime 
itineraries,  was  situated  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  with  the 
capital  of  the  Seres — the  most  easterly  inland  city  with  which 
he  was  acquainted — appears  to  have  formed  a  settled  point  in 
his  geographical  system ;  and  we  have  seen  in  many  instances 
how  readily  the  Greek  geographers  were  always  disposed  to 
make  the  facts  accord  with  their  preconceived  conclusions. 

§  14.  The  result  derived  by  Marinus  from  these  calculations 
was  to  place  Cattigara  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  100  degrees 
of  longitude,  or  nearly  50,000  stadia,  east  of  Cape  Cory ;  and 
as  he  placed  that  promontory  in  125J  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
measured  from  the  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  length  of  the  inhabited 
world  was,  in  round  numbers,  225  degrees,  equivalent,  accord- 
ing to  his  calculation,  to  112,500  stadia.  As  he  adopted  the 
system  of  Posidonius,  which  gave  only  180,000  stadia  for  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  he  thus  made  the  portion  of  it 
which  he  supposed  to  be  known  to  extend  over  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  circumference.  His  position  of  Cape  Cory, 
which  was  adopted  by  Ptolemy  as  a  point  well  established,  was 
already  nearly  34  degrees  too  far  to  the  east  ;^  but  it  was  by 
giving  the  enormous  extension  we  have  pointed  out  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  beyond  that  promontory,  that  he  fell  into  this 
stupendous  error,  which,  though  partly  corrected  by  Ptolemy, 
was  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  future 
progress  of  geography. 

§  15.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  though  it  is  not  distinctly 
stated  by  Ptolemy,  that  Marinus,  in  common  with  his  successor. 


*  Cape  Cory  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(i.  14,  §  9),  who  on  this  point  apparently 
follows  Marinus,  in  125°  E.  longitude  ; 
it  is  really  situated  80°  east  of  Green- 
wich, or  98°  east  of  Ferro;  but  as 
Ptolemy  made  a  fundamental  error  in 
the  position  of  Jiis  primary  meridian  of 


nearly  7^,  this  must  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  his  error  in  this  instance. 
He  himself  states  (I.  c.)  that  Gape  Cory 
was  120°  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Bastis  ;  the  real  difference  of  longitude 
being  only  86°  20'. 
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adopted  tho  view  entertained  by  Hipparchus,  but  whieb  had 
been  generally  rejected  by  the  geographers  of  the  intermediate 
period,  according  to  which  the  known  portions  of  the  earthy 
instead  of  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  were 
connected  by  unknown  lands,  so  that  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans  were  separated  from  one  another  and  had  no  mutual 
connexion.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  admitted  the  existence 
of  a  sea  to  the  east  of  Asia,  but  attributed  to  that  continent  an 
indefinite  and  unknown  extension  towards  the  east. 

We  have  unfort-unately  no  information  as  to  the  reasons 
that  induced  him  to  depart  from  the  sounder  views  of  Eratos- 
thenes and  8traLo  upon  this  fundamental  conception  of  geo- 
graphy. But  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that  it  was  the  great 
extension  in  the  knowledge  of  distant  lands  revealed  by  recent 
discoveries — an  extension  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than 
it  really  was — that  led  readily  to  the  belief  of  other  lands  still 
unknown ;  while  the  greatly  increased  dimensions  which  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  assumed  upon  the  map  of  the 
world  in  consequence  of  these  discoveries  rendered  it  much 
more  difficult  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  a  continuous  ocean 
extending  around  them.  So  long  as  Africa  was  supposed^ 
as  it  had  been  by  earlier  geographers,  to  extend  but  a  few 
degrees  south  of  the  land  of  the  Sembritte  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  not  even  to  approach  to  the  equator,  it  was 
easy  to  believe  in  its  circumnavigation,  as  at  least  a  geograr 
phieal  possibility,  if  not  as  an  established  fact.  But  when  it 
was  found  that  the  continent  stretched  away  for  twenty  and 
thirty  days'  voyage  to  the  south  of  Cape  Aromata,  and  that 
even  when  navigators  had  reached  (as  they  supposed)  as  far 
as  the  southern  tropic  there  was  still  no  end  of  the  land,  it 
was  not  an  unnatural  reaction  to  assume  its  indefinite  exten- 
sion, and  refuse  to  believe  in  the  old  notion  of  its  peninsular 
character. 

Much  the  same  thing  must  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
Asia,  Vague  as  were  the  notions  concerning  China  and  the 
lands  beyond  the  Ganges  which  had  come  to  be  received  as 
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admitted  facts,  they  were  sufficient  to  show  that  that  great 
continent  had  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  dreamt  of 
by  earlier  geographers,  and  that  the  hypothesis,  so  long 
accepted  as  an  established  truth,^  of  an  eastern  ocean,  sweeping 
round  at  once  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Scythia  and  the  opening  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  was 
utterly  erroneous  and  impossible.  Hence  it  seemed  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  no  such  ocean  existed  at  all,  and 
this  belief  led  systematic  geographers  to  adopt  the  bold 
hypothesis  which  found  favour  with  Ptolemy,  and  connect 
the  extreme  points  that  were  then  known  of  Africa  and  Asia 
by  a  supposed  line  of  coast  extending  continuously  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

§  16.  Still  more  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  geographical 
science  was  the  view  taken  up  by  Marinus  upon  another  of  its 
fundamental  principles,  in  regard  to  which  he  in  like  manner 
departed  from  the  sounder  views  that  had  before  been  generally 
adopted,  and  in  which  also  he  was  followed  by  his  successor 
Ptolemy.  We  have  seen  that  the  measurement  of  the  earth's 
circumference  by  Eratosthenes,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
great  authority  of  his  successor  Hipparchus,  and  generally 
adopted  by  subsequent  geographers,^  had  not  been  universally 
recognized,  and  that  Posidonius  had  instituted  a  separate 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  to  only  180,000  stadia,  or  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  that  determined  by  Eratosthenes.*  According  to 
this  calculation,  of  course  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or 
of  longitude  at  the  equator,  was  reduced  from  700  to  500 
stadia ;  and  this  conclusion  was  adopted  both  by  Marinus  and 
Ptolemy,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  graduation  of  their  maps. 
While  the  result  obtained  by  Eratosthenes  was  about  a  seventh 
part  in  excess  of  the  truth — the  real  number  of  stadia  in  a 


*  We  have  seen  that  this  Tiew, 
though  in  fact  based  upon  nothing  but 
mere  conjecture,  continued  to  be  re- 
ceived without  inquiry  from  the  time 


of   Eratosthenes  till  that  of  Strabo. 
See  Chapter  XXII.  p.  286. 

»  See  Chapter  XXIV.  p.  380. 

*  See  Chapter  XVIII.  p.  96. 
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degree  being  just  about  600 — that  of  Posidonius  fell  short 
of  it  by  une-sixth  :  so  that,  far  from  mathematical  g^graphy 
having  made  any  real  progress  in  this  respect  in  the  interval 
l>etween  Eratosthenes  and  Ptolemy,  the  great  Alexandrian 
astronomer  was  actually  content  to  base  his  whole  system  upon 
a  calculation  considerably  wider  of  the  truth  than  that  followed 
by  his  predecessors  nearly  four  centuries  before. 

§  17,  But  the  consequences  of  this  error  in  the  geographical 
works  of  Marinus  and  Pt^jlemy  were  far  greater  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  from  the  attempt  which  they  made 
to  give  to  their  treatises  a  strictly  scientific  character.  It  was 
of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the  comprehensive  work 
of  Strabo  what  measurement  he  assumed  for  a  degree,  because, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  after  cliscussing  the  principles  of 
mathematical  geography  in  his  two  first  books,  he  lays  the 
subject  wholly  aside,  and  never  attempts  to  correct  the  state- 
ments of  distances,  or  determine  the  con  figuration  of  the 
countries  he  describes,  by  reference  to  latitudes  and  longitudi^. 
With  Ptolemy,  and  to  a  great  extent  with  Jlarinus  also,  the 
case  was  directly  the  contrary.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
in  the  absence  of  his  work  itself,  Marinus  confijied  himself, 
as  did  Pt^ilemy  after  him,  almost  entirely  to  the  collection  of 
the  materials  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a  more  completo 
anfl  satisfactory  map  of  the  world  (as  well  as  separate  maps 
of  its  subordiiiatt3  divisions)  than  had  hitherto  been  ptissible ; 
and  the  execution  of  this  task»  in  anything  like  a  scientific 
manner,  was  necessarily  dependent  throughout  upon  his  first 
oonceptitins  of  mathematical  geography. 

§  18.  We  have  seen  that  Hipparchus  had  long  before  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  map  of  the  known  world,  based  on  strictly 
scientific  principles,  in  which  every  locality  of  importance 
should  be  laid  down  according  to  its  latitude  and  longitude, 
these  being  determined  in  every  instance  by  astronomical 
observations.  But  such  a  conception,  while  it  does  honour  to 
his  sagacity  as  a  theoretical  philosopher,  was  in  his  time 
utterly  impossible  to  execute  in  practice ;  and  the  intervening 
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centuries — while  they  had  added  much  to  the  extension  of 
geographical  knowledge,  so  far  as  a  general  acquaintance  with 
distant  countries  and  previously  unknown  regions,  as  well  as 
to  more  accurate  notions  of  the  physical  geography  and  con- 
figuration of  the  lands  already  known — had  contributed  very 
little  to  such  a  basis  of  scientific  observation  as  Hipparchus 
had  justly  seen  to  be  the  indispensable  requisite  for  accurate 
geography.  From  the  time  of  the  great  astronomer  indeed 
the  idea  seems  to  have  been  practically  laid  aside,  and 
Marinus  appears,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  have  been  the  first  to 
take  it  up  again.  He  was  undoubtedly  well  aware  of  the  im- 
perfect character  of  the  means  at  his  command,  and  could  not 
hope  to  realize  even  in  an  approximate  degree  the  conception 
which  he  proposed  to  himself;  but  he  thought,  and  justly 
thought,  that  by  keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view,  and 
making  use  of  all  such  materials  as  he  could  bring  together  to 
assist  in  forming  an  improved  picture  of  the  earth's  surface,  of 
the  configuration  of  its  lands  and  seas,  and  the  position  of  the 
most  important  cities,  he  would  succeed  at  least  in  producing 
a  map  of  the  world  surpassing  any  of  those  that  had  been 
framed  by  his  predecessors.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
attempt  was  to  a  considerable  extent  crowned  with  success. 
Great  as  were  the  errors  into  which  he  fell  in  regard  to  the 
more  distant  and  unexplored  regions  with  which  we  have  just 
been  dealing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  map  of  Europe,  and 
the  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  dis- 
played a  decided  advance  upon  all  that  had  preceded  it. 

§  19.  It  is  especially  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  his  geogra- 
phical work  that  Ptolemy,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  has  adopted 
the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor  in  almost  all  cases,  where 
he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  his  departure 
from  them.^  We  must  therefore  in  general  regard  the  extant 
work  of  Ptolemy,  as  representing,  so  far  as  the  positive  geo- 

*  i  19,  §  1. 
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graphical  data  are  conceraed,  the  resiilts  of  the  labours  of 
Jlariiius^  and  based  upon  his  conclusious  in  the  absence  of 
later  and  more  authentic  information.  But  in  regard  to  the 
fornix  and  arrangement  of  his  materials,  the  work  of  Marinus 
ap|>ears  to  have  been  fur  interior  to  that  of  his  &uccesaor. 
Ptolemy  repeatedly  finds  lault  with  its  mnltifarious  character, 
and  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  divided  into  separate 
portions,  containing  the  discussion  of  different  parts  of  the 
subject,  the  conclusions  of  which  were  not  always  consbtent 
with  one  another.  Thus  he  discussed  the  longitudes  in  one 
I>art>  of  his  work,  and  the  latitudes  in  another;  an  arrange- 
ment, as  Ptolemy  points  out,  very  inconvenient  for  any  one 
who  wished  to  lay  down  on  the  map  the  position  of  any  given 
place  or  country.^  But  it  must  he  remembered  that  Mariniis 
had  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  together  his  various  materials 
from  a  number  of  different  sources  and  discuss  the  resnlts  to 
be  derived  from  them  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  occupied  with  such 
discussions,  before  he  was  able  to  present  the  results  to  his 
readers  in  a  definite  form*  Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  found 
the  materials  accumulated  by  Marinus  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  was  content  in  most  cases  to  accept  his  conclusions  with- 
out further  enquiry.  It  was  therefore  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  present  the  results  thus  assumed  in  a  more  scientific 
form,  and  one  at  the  same  time  more  convenient  for  the_ 
ordinary  student. 

It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  the  very  definite  an3 
symmetrical  form  in  which  these  materials  were  arranged  by 
Ptolemy^  and  the  apparent  precision  of  Ms  results,  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  conceal  from  his  readers  the  imperfect 
nature  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested :  while  the 
minute  and  multitarious  discussions  in  which  Marinus  appears 
to  have  indulged,  could  not  but  throw  much  light  upon  the 
true  character  of  his  authorities,  and  would    doubtless   have 


I 
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revealed  to  ns,  had  they  been  preserved,  the  sources  and 
origin  of  many  of  the  errors  in  Ptolemy's  great  work,  which 
at  present  appear  unaccountable.  As  it  is,  the  few  sections  of 
his  first  book  in  which  the  later  geographer  discusses  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor,  and  explains  his  reasons  for 
differing  from  him,  are  of  vital  importance  in  enabling  us  to 
judge  of  his  mode  of  arriving  at  his  own  results,  and  to  estimate 
at  their  true  value  the  specious,  and  apparently  definite,  state- 
ments with  which  he  has  filled  the  rest  of  his  work. 

§  20.  In  another  respect  also  the  work  of  Marinus  was 
certainly  inferior  to  that  of  his  successor.  His  mode  of  con- 
structing his  map  was  still  of  a  very  rude  and  simple  descrip- 
tion. He  was  content  to  draw  his  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude  as  straight  lines  at  right  angles  with 
each  other :  taking  at  the  same  time  the  parallel  of  36*^ — ^that 
passing  through  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  the  Island  of 
Bhodes — as  the  foundation  of  his  map,  and  setting  off  the 
degrees  of  longitude  along  this,  according  to  their  due  pro- 
portion to  those  of  latitude — without  attempting  to  preserve 
the  correct  proportion  along  the  other  parallels.^  Such  a  map 
was  of  course  mathematically  incorrect,  but,  in  regard  to  the 
countries  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
error  would  not  be  very  considerable,  while  in  respect  to  the 
more  distant  countries  to  the  north  and  south,  the  geographical 
information  possessed  either  by  Marinus  or  Ptolemy  was  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  render  the  error  arising  from  this  course 
of  any  material  importance.  It  would  rather  appear  indeed 
that  Marinus  had  himself  taken  this  view  of  his  subject,  as, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  he  criticised  all  previous  attempts  at 
representing  the  spherical  surface  of  the  globe  on  a  plane  map, 
and  yet  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  the  most  imperfect  of  alL® 
Yet  this  method  was  the  same  employed  by  Ptolemy  himself 
in  regard  to  all  his  maps  of  particular  countries :  and  though 
of  course  its  errors  would  be  greatly  magnified  when  applied  to 


'  Ptol.  i.  W,  §§  4,  5.  »  Id.  ibid.  §  3. 
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the  whole  surface  of  tlie  habitable  world,  Marimis  may  still 
have  thought — as  was  rotilly  the  case — that  these  errors  would 
be  trifling,  when  compared  with  those  resulting  from  imperfect 
information  and  inaccurately  reported  distances,  8uch  was 
the  eiinclusion  arrived  at  by  8tral)o,'*  and  though  the  more 
accurate  mathematical  mind  of  Pt(demy  enabled  him  to  supply 
improved  methods  of  delineating  the  earths  surface,  his 
tht-oretieal  skiU  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  material  know- 
ledge, that  the  improvement  of  the  resulting  map  from  this 
cause  was  really  of  comparatively  little  significance. 

§  2L  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  results  attained  byMarinus,  or  the 
positive  advances  which  he  made  in  geographical  knowledge. 
Ptolemy,  as  has  been  already  stated,  freely  admits  that  he 
made  the  work  of  his  predecessor  the  basis  of  his  o\^ti,  and 
adopted  all  his  conclusions  where  he  had  no  especial  reason 
for  deviating  from  them.  But  as  he  has  certainly  not  indi-^^ 
cated  in  all  cases  such  deviations,  or  pointed  out  where  he 
possessed  additional  information,  it  is  imjKjssible  for  us  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  really  due  to  Marinas  and  what 
belongs  to  liis  successor.  It  will  therefore  be  the  safest  course, 
as  well  as  the  most  convenient,  to  reserve  all  such  examination i 
for  the  still  extant  work  of  Ptolemy,  merely  noticing  in 
passing  those  particular  points  in  which  ho  has  specially 
referred  to  that  of  the  Tyrian  geugnipber. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  merits  of  the  work  of 
Marinus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  singularly  uji*j 
fortunate  in  being  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  writer  o| 
so  great  and  well-earned  a  reputation  as  Ptolemy,  who,  beside 
bringing  to  the  task  a  far  greater  amonnt  of  mathematicjil  and 
astronomical  knowledge,  arranged  the  materials  that  he  found  , 
collected,  in  so  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  (in  appearancel 
at  least)  so  scientific  a  form,  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  all 
ordinary  students.     The  eftect  appears  to  have  been  so  com- 


•  BeeClmptorXXI.  p.  232. 
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pletely  to  supersede  the  work  of  the  Tyrian  geographer,  that 
hia  name  is  not  even  mentioned  by  any  subsequent  writer,  and 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  his  existence  had  it  not  been 
for  the  candid  manner  in  which  Ptolemy  himself  admits  his 
obligations  to  his  obscure  predecessor.  The  work  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  astronomer,  on  the  other  hand,  early  established 
a  paramount  authority  in  the  field  of  geography  also,  and  was 
regarded  with  a  blind  reverence  which  it  in  reality  little 
deserved.  Its  real  merits  were  great,  but  it  was  doubtless 
owing  in  great  measure  to  its  external  form  and  arrangement, 
as  well  as  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  produced,  that  its 
author  obtained  a  position  as  marked,  and  an.  influence  as 
durable,  in  regard  to  the  future  progress  of  geography  as  to 
that  of  astronomy. 


VOL.  n.  2  N 
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PTOLEMY, 


Pabt  1. — His  OeographiccU  System. 

§  1.  Claudius  Ptolem^eus,  more  commonly  known  by  tl 
familiar  appellation  of  Ptolemy,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  an 
lived  and  wrote  at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  secon 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  These  few  words  comprise  a 
that  we  know  concerning  the  man  who  has  left  one  of  the  bes 
known  names  of  antiquity,  and  whose  scientific  writings  exei 
cised  an  influence  over  succeeding  centuries  second  only  1 
that  of  Aristotle.  No  other  particulars  of  his  life  are  recorde 
to  us  on  any  trustworthy  authority  :  the  statement  that  he  wj 
bom  at  Pelusium  appears  to  be  erroneous,^  but  the  point  is  or 
of  little  consequence.  It  is  far  more  important  to  determir 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  period  at  which  he  flourished,  and  j 
which  his  great  works  were  produced.  Here  also  we  ai 
wholly  in  want  of  any  definite  external  information :  but  i 
Mr.  De  Morgan  observes,  "an  astronomer  always  leaves  h 
date  in  his  works,"  and  it  is  certain  that  he  made  observatioi 
in  A.D.  139  ;  and  that  his  great  astronomical  treatise  is  subs< 
quent  to  that  date.^  It  may  be  considered  certain  also  that  1 
survived  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  died  in  a.d.  161  : 
and  as  his  geographical  work  was  certainly  subsequent  to  tl 


*  It  is  derived  only  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  an  epithet  applied  to  him  by 
many  of  his  Arabic  commentators  or 
followers.  (See  Forbiger,  Geographies 
vol.  i.  p.  492.) 

*  See  the  article  PTOLEiLfiUs  by  Mr. 
De  Morgan,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Biography^  vol.  iii.  p.  570. 


•  The  death  of  Antoninus  is  mc 
tioned  in  the  chronological  work 
Ptolemy  called  Kayitv  BatrtXtlwy;  t 
authenticity  of  which  is  not  dispute 
and  though  such  tables  were  aiwa 
liable  to  additions  from  subseque 
editors,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspc 
such  an  interpolation  in  this  case. 
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completion  of  his  main  astronomical  one,*  we  cannot  be  far 
wrong  in  assigning  it  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus, or  to  about  a.d.  150-160. 

§  2.  We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  discussing  the  work 
of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  to  point  out  the  obligations  which  Ptolemy 
owed  to  that  author,  and  the  relations  which  they  bore  to  one 
another.  It  is  altogether  unjust  to  stigmatise  Ptolemy  as  a 
plagiarist,  or  to  charge  him,  as  some  modem  writers  have  done, 
with  plundering  his  predecessor,^  because  he  made  use  of  the 
materials  which  had  been  accumulated  by  Marinus,  and  put  them 
into  a  more  scientific,  as  well  as  more  convenient  shape.  Every 
writer  on  geography  since  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  had  con- 
tributed something  to  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  In- 
habited World,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  Greeks,  but  tiie  additions 
and  alterations  thus  made  in  the  general  outline  of  the  map  were, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  the 
interval  between  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  ;  and  the  map  of  the 
world,  as  conceived  by  the  latter  geographer,  was  still  substan- 
tially the  same,  in  its  leading  features  and  general  dimensions, 
as  that  of  Eratosthenes  nearly  three  centuries  before.  But  the 
case  was  very  diflerent  with  the  century  that  followed  the  age 
of  Strabo.  Many  causes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at  work  to 
promote  the  extension  of  geographical  science,  and  there  were 
certainly  not  wanting  writers  to  register  the  new  facts  thus 
recorded,  and  add  them  to  the  domain  of  knowledge  previously 
acquired.  The  very  terms  in  which  Ptolemy  refers  to  Marinus 
as  the  latest,  as  well  as  the  most  diligent,  of  those  writers  who, 
"  within  his  own  time,"  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  com- 
pilation of  geographical  information,®  show  that  there  had  been 


*  He  himself   refers    to    his  g^eat  i   geographical  work  in  which  he  would 
astronomical  work  by  the  name  of  MaBri-      indicate  the  positions  of  the  principal 


fiariK^  avyra^is  ( the  title  which  it  bears 
in  the  original,  though  more  commonly 
known  as  Mtydx-n  ffdyra^is)  in  the 
eighth  book  of  his  geography  (c.  2,  §  3). 
Moreover  in  the  second  book  of  the 
same  work  (the  Almagest  as  it  is 
commonly  termed)  he  distinctly  inti- 
mates his   intention  of  compodng  a 


places  on  the  earth's  surface  by  their 
latitudes  and  longitudes. 

*  See  the  article  Ptoi£meb  by  Malte 
Bran  in  the  biographie  UniverieUe. 

^  AoKti  i^  Map7vos  6  Tipios  SffrarSs 
re  T»v  KoB*  rifxas  koX  /u€t4  irdcn};  cnroviris 
jirt/SaXety  r^  /i^pci  to<^9».  i.  C,  §  1. 
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a  long  snccessioii  of  such  writers,  down  almost  to  the  date  at 
which  Ptolemy  himself  took  up  the  task  of  co-ordinating  the 
mass  of  materials  thus  collected  into  a  systematic  and  organic 
whole* 

§  3.  To  this  task  indeed  Ptolenay  devoted  himself  much  more 
in  the  spirit  of  an  astronomer  than  of  a  geographer  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word*     No  trace  is  ibnnd  in  his  work  of  such  a  phy- 
sical description  of  the  world,  or  of  the  different  countries  com- 
prised in  it,  as  the  true  geographer  should  propose  to  Iiimself,  or 
of  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  mountain  chains,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  inland  seas,  as  not  only  determining  the  configuration  of 
countries,  Itut  influencing  their  climates,  their  natural  produo 
tionsi  and  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants.    In  this  respect 
HtJ-abo  was  greatly  his  superior,  and  in<leed  stauds  alone  among 
ancient  writers,  far  as  is  even  his  work  from  fuliiiling  the  require- 
ments of  modern  geographical  science.     What  Ptidemy  under- 
took vrm  merely  "  to  reform  the  map  of  the  world,**'  not  only  by 
the  addition  of  what  had  been  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  but 
by  the  application  to  it  throughout  of  a  more  scientific  system^ 
btised  upon  sound  iistrojiomicjd  principles.     He  took  up  again, 
in  fact,  the  idea  which   had  been  long  before  put  forward  by 
Hipparehus,  but  which  that  great  astronomer  did  not  attempt 
to  realize  from  a  sense  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  materials. 
Ptolemy  was  more  confident ;  and  though  he  did  not  disguise 
from  himself  the  deficiency  of  the  means  at  his  command,  and 
the  imiwssibility  of  executing  his  task  in  a  reaUy  scientific 
manner,  he  appears  to  have  tliought  that  he  could  bring  to  the 
work  resources  greatly  exceeding  those  of  his  predecessoi^,  and 
should  be  able  to  attain  to  results  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
justify  his  having  made  the  attempt. 

§  4.  In  proposing  to  himself  the  task  of  reforming  the  map 


7  In  the  opening  BentencK?  of  hh 
ti^tiae  (i.  c.  1.  H)  tie  descHbea  geo- 
grapby  in  terms  wLiich  wiHild  *eem  fco 
Ihiiit  It  Bolely  to  the  iirt  of  dmwiog  a 
map  of  thu  ^orld^  in  uou fori iiity  with 
I  be  stric  t  l  I y  nio logy  o  f  t  i le  nu  u  u>,    T  h  is 


i»  weU  pointed  out  by  Wild  berg  iu  Ula 
notes  on  the  ptisaage :  **  Fiuleinaio  tjeo- 
graphia  e»t  ara  delineaniii  tabtilitii 
ge<fgmphicas ;"  and  tLrougbout  hu 
i\r»t  Ixiok  thi^  same  ooiieeptiou  wiU  be 
found  to  prcvaiL 
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of  the  world  as  it  previously  existed,  he  was  only  undertaking 
what  had  been  before  attempted,  with  more  or  less  success, 
both  by  Eratosthenes  and  by  his  own  immediate  predecessor 
Marinus,  as  well  as  in  a  less  degree  by  many  other  geo- 
graphers.® But  the  method  to  which  he  had  recourse  was  one 
entirely  new.  Adopting  the  scientific  conception  of  Hip- 
parchus  that  a  map  of  the  world  could  only  be  laid  down 
correctly  by  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the 
principal  points  on  its  surface — a  method  of  which  his  own 
knowledge  of  astronomy  led  him  fully  to  appreciate  the  value — 
he  was  at  the  same  time  well  aware  that  in  order  to  attain  such 
a  result  it  was  necessary  that  all  such  positions  should  be  deter- 
mined by  direct  astronomical  observations.  Unfortunately, 
the  number  of  such  observations  at  his  command  was  so  small 
that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  construct  a  map 
based  on  these  materials.  Hence  he  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  method  as  had  been  pursued  by  preceding 
geographers  for  the  determination  of  the  leading  positions  on 
his  map,  by  calculating  and  comparing  itineraries,  rendering 
days'  journeys  and  voyages  into  stadia,  and  other  such  rough 
methods  as  have  been  employed  by  geographers  in  all  ages 
when  they  have  had  to  lay  down  maps  of  countries  for  which 
they  had  no  proper  scientific  materials. 

But  the  great  peculiarity  in  Ptolemy's  mode  of  treating  the 
problem  before  him  is,  that  having  thus  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  map  as  circumstances  admitted  of— the  best 
that,  according  to  his  judgment,  he  was  capable  of  producing — 
he  proceeded  to  give  a  strictly  scientific  form  to  that  which 
did  not  really  rest  upon  any  scientific  basis.  While  the 
positions  of  the  places  on  his  map  were  in  reality  determined 
for  the  most  part  only  by  such  methods  as  have  been  pointed 
out,  he  treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  really  laid  down 


*  Ziop0«ffai  rhy  kpxtuov  trivoKa  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (Chapter  XYI. 
p.  619),  the  special  object  proposed  to 
himself  by  Eratosthenes ;  and  the  i 


words  are  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
task  undertaken  by  his  predecessor 
Marinus.  (See  Chapter  XXVH.  p. 
520.)  ^ 
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according  to  their  observed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  not 
only  assigned  them  their  places  on  the  map  accordingly,  but 
drew  up  copious  tables,  giving  distinctly,  in  degrees  and  parts 
of  a  degree,  the  latittide  and  longitude  of  every  place  on  liis 
map.^  His  work  thus  assumed  in  form  the  very  character  of 
what  Hipparchus  had  looked  forward  to  as  the  ultimate 
desideratuvi  in  geography ;  and  it  was  only  on  a  careful 
investigation  that  it  would  he  found  how  far  it  fell  short  in 
reality  of  that  ideal. 

§  5.  It  need  hardly  be  observed^  that  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  work  of  Ptolemy — six  books  out  of  the  eight  of  which 
it  is  composed — ^consist  almost  entirely  of  such  tables.  They 
contain,  in  fact,  the  materials  out  of  which  his  own  maps  were 
confltructed,  and  from  the  convenience  and  regularity  of  their 
form,  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  enabling  any  careful 
student  toeoustruct  anew  for  himself  similar  maps,  which 
would  corrospind  with  and  represent  the  views  of  the  author. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  faults  for  which  Ptolemy  censurcjs 
the  work  of  his  predecessor  Marinus,  that  ho  had  not  presented 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  a  form  suitable  for  this  purp<-)8e ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  merit  which  greatly 
csontributed  to  the  extensive  popularity  of  Ptolemy *3  own  work, 
and  to  the  lasting  influence  that  it  acquired.  Such  maps 
were  constructed  in  all  ag€*8  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by  the 
Alexandrian  geographer ;  the  problem  being  one — especially 


■  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  Hippamhiifl  was  tlie  tlrst  to  divide 
the  circle  into  3^0  parts  or  degrees,  a 
division  which  Ptolemy  &doj>ts  as  if  it 
were  generftlly  recognized,  thoutth  ho 
has  no  spr^uflc  ot  teohnicnl  te>rm 
Hnawerinj?  to  a  degree:  and  ha  la 
obliged  frequently  t<5  hnve  rc^eourfli*  to 
tht?  jihrase '' parts,  of  which  thcTo  are 
360  t^  tliG  equator^'  in  order  to  explain 
clearly  what  he  meun^,  ttumgh  he  more 
QsuaUy   terms  them  simply   "pftrta" 

In  hia  tables  he  intmdnoea  subdi- 
vifthmaof  the  dt^greodown  to  ii  twelfth, 
or   five    minntou   (aeoording    to    the 


modem  phraae%  but  no  further.  Thit 
waa,  indeed,  quite  as  great  a  degR*o  of 
a(?Guracy  aa  it  waa  possible  to  atuin  to 
in  hm  day,  and  in  moat  caae«  a  grciat 
deal  more. 

It  miiy  be  added  that  either  Ptolemy 
or  Marinna  (it  is  im]:ioe6ible  for  us  to 
my  which)  was  the  lirst  to  employ  the 
terms  fxiiHot  and  vkdrof  in  their  tech- 
nical BCfise  of  JoTtijUud^  and  Jjitihidt^ 
which  have  been  retained  in  u»e  ever 
ainoe,  though  tiiey  have  long  loat  nil 
trace  of  their  orlginnl  sigtiilioution,  in 
connexion  witb  the  kngth  and  breed  Ui 
of  the  known  world. 
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in  regard  to  the  local  maps  of  separate  countries — ^within  the 
reach  of  the  most  ordinary  geographical  student. 

§  6.  But  it  has  been  already  observed  that  the  very  definite 
and  positive  form  in  which  Ptolemy  thus  presented  his  con- 
clusions to  the  reader,  was  in  itself  calculated  to  disguise  the 
true  nature  of  these  statements,  and  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  approximate  results 
arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of  authorities,  of  distances  given  by 
itineraries,  of  the  reports  of  voyagers,  and  other  such  materials, 
corrected  frequently  in  a  very  summary  and  arbitrary  manner 
to  suit  with  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  Thus,  to  take  a 
single  instance,  we  find  him  stating  in  his  introductory  criti- 
cism of  Marinus,^  that  Ptolemais  Epitheras  on  the  Bed  Sea  was 
"ten  or  twelve  days'  journey"  to  the  east  of  Meroe  (the 
position  of  which  was  assumed  to  be  well  known),  and  that 
the  Straits  between  Ocelis  and  Deire  lay  at  a  distance 
of  3500  stadia  to  the  east  of  "Ptolemais  and  the  Adulitio 
Gulf  "  (which  he  therefore  assumed  to  be  approximately  on 
the  same  meridian),  emd  that  Cape  Aromata  lay  5000  stadia 
still  farther  to  the  east.  In  this  case  we  have  evidently  the 
materials  furnished  us  (though  in  a  very  general  form)  upon 
which  he  based  his  conclusions.  But  we  find  these  facts  repre- 
sented in  the  tables  in  the  following  manner.  Taking  the 
longitude  of  Meroe  as  1*^  east  of  Alexandria,  he  places 
Ptolemais  4^°  (that  is  to  say,  according  to  his  mode  of  com- 
putation, 2250  stadia)  to  the  east  of  it  Adulis,  which 
appears  in  the  passage  just  cited  as  if  it  were  on  the  same 
meridian  with  Ptolemws,  is  carried  a  whole  degree  more  to 
the  east ;  Deire  is  placed  7i%  or  about  3600  stadia,  east 
of  Adulis,  and  Cape  Aromata  again  8^°,  or  4,080  stadia,  to 
the  east  of  the  Straits.  Passing  over  for  the  present  the 
minor  discrepancies,  and  admitting  that  in  the  first  passage  he 
was  speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
his  information  was  far  from  being  precise  and  accurate.    But 

»  i.  15,  §  IL 
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the  ordinary  reader,  referriiior  merely  to  his  tables,  and  findii 
there  the  longitudes  of  the  places  in  question  laid  down 
degrees  and  half  degrees,^  would  haTe  nothing  to  show 
that  these  were  not  the  results  of  positive  observation, 
the  positions  assigned  on  modern  maps  to  the  Strait  of 
el  Mandeb  or  Cai>e  Ouardafui, 

But  this  is  not  all.  Between  Deire  (a  point  that  can] 
identified  with  certainty  as  Cape  Bir,  from  its  being  descril 
as  a  city  and  promontory  just  without  the  Straits)  and 
Aromata,  he  enumerates  in  succession  five  trading  stations 
eynparia  (as  he  terms  them),  then  the  headland  of  Moii 
Elephas,  then  another  emporium,  before  coming  to  that  J 
Aromata  itself.  All  these  names,  with  one  exception^ 
found  in  the  Periplus,  and  in  the  same  sequence.  There 
be  no  doubt  that  Ptolemy^  in  laying  down  this  part  of  his  map, 
must  have  been  guided  by  scune  such  authority  as  our  stiU 
extant  Peri  pi  us^  and  the  close  agreement  of  the  two  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  their  substantial  correctness.^  But  it  is  alma^ 
certain  that  any  snch  authority  would  only  have  given  ^M 
distances  from  jwint  to  point,  in  days'  voyages,  or,  which  tfl 
substantially  the  same  thing,  in  distances  estimated  from  the 
number  of  days*  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  ports  and 
places  in  question  enumerated  in  order,  with  the  latitude  and 
longitude  aitixed  to  each,  as  if  it  had  been  sepamtely  deter- 
mined in  ea(*h  case,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  tkid 
is  only  a  mode  of  expressing  in  a  scientific  form  the  ofl 
elusions  which  Ptolemy    drew  from   the  statements  of   iH 


from  Alexandria.  In  this  cASe,  u  in 
nlmoBt  nil  others,  ivbere  ho  hiktl  titUa 
d<}|aL]&i1  inronnntiori,  lie  does  Dot  eattf 
hii»  tiuMiviiiion  bcyoad  hnlf  dogrerau 
la  writing  thtm  ua  iibov&,  T  hnire 
merely  eraployc?d  tiio  mode  of  Dotftlion 
ooinmun  in  intxlern  timt^.  us  more  con- 
venient to  the  reader. 

*  At  the  H^ime  titne  the  diiK!Tepiuicii>« 
between  the  two  are  isutDcient  to  show 
that  it  wag  not  our  Dxifitiog  Periptns 
that  was  followed  by  Ptolemy. 


'  TJie  lougitudee 

ftre  thtu  given  in 

Ilia  lahiea : — 

Alexandriii 

♦    Vif  m' 

Mercje     . 

.     dF  30* 

PtolenitiVs 

,   tj<r 

.     07'' 

Deiii* 

.     74^30' 

Oipe  Aronmtti 

The  loni^iliidcs  are  here  rockoned, 
nccording-  tn  tho  naiml  practice  of 
Ptolemy,  fn-m  the  fiiippoaed  meridian 
of  the  FortunnttJ  iHlandi^,  tliough  thi-y 
wefo  without  doubt  really  calculsOed 
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authority,  and  that  it  has  no  more  claim  to  scientific  accuracy 
than  those  original  statements  expressed  in  the  popular  lan« 
guage,  and  according  to  the  rough  modes  of  computation  of  the 
ordinary  trader.* 

§  7.  But  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  too  often  lost  sight 
of.  The  blind,  and  almost  superstitious,  reverence,  with  which 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
descended  in  some  degree  to  our  own  days:  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  writers  referring  to  his  statements,  as  if  his 
apparently  definite  and  scientific  results  must  necessarily  be 
based  upon  definite  information  and  scientific  calculation.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  he  possessed  no  materials  that  could  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusions.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  of  him,  as  of  the  Greek  writers  in  other  instances, 
that  their  theoretical  development  of  science  far  outstripped 
their  power  of  its  practical  application.*  He  saw  clearly  the 
true  principles  upon  which  geography  should  be  based,  and 
the  true  mode  in  which  a  map  should  be  constructed.  But 
the  means  at  his  command  did  not  enable  him  to  carry  his 
ideas  into  execution ;  the  substance  did  not  correspond  to  the 
form;  and  the  specious  edifice  that  he  reared  served  by  its 
external  symmetry  to  conceal  the  imperfect  character  of  its 
foundations  and  the  rottenness  of  its  materials. 


*  His  mode  of  computation  was  in 
fact  precisely  analogous  to  that  which 
any  modern  geogrupher  would  employ, 
wlxere  he  hadno  more  definite  informa- 
tion. Thus  (to  take  a  bingle  instance), 
Lieut  Cruttenden,  after  surveying  the 
northeastern  coast  nf  Africa,  and  lay- 
ing down  the  position  of  its  ports  from 
act'ial  observation,  fixes  the  po.-iitiun 
of  Hurrur — a  town  in  the  interior, 
which  lie  had  not  viciited — iis  follows : 
**  It  is  eight  days'  journey  f  r  a  kafila 
of  camels  from  Zeyla  to  Hurrur,  and 
nine  days*  from  Berbera,  and  this 
wouU  place  it  in  about  latitude  9°  22' 
N.  and  longitude  42°  35'  E.  *  [Joum.  of 
Geogr.  8oc.  vol.  xix.  p.  51).  Here  the 
modern  geographer  is  careful  to  indi- 
cate the   process   by  which  he    has 


arrived  at  his  conolnsion.  Ptolemy 
would  simply  have  inserted  it  in  his 
tables  with  tlie  latitude  and  longitude 
thus  arrived  at,  and  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  indicate  that  these  did 
not  rest  upon  the  same  basis  iis  those 
of  Zeyla  and  Berbera,  which  were  de- 
rived from  actual  observations. 

'  Cooley's  Clavdius  Ptolemy  and  the 
NUe,  p.  47.  Mr.  Cooley's  examination 
of  Ptolemy's  method  and  principles  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory ;  and  hU  views 
concerning  the  real  value  of  his  posi- 
tions are  those  at  which  every  unpre- 
judiced student  of  that  celebrated 
author  must  necessarily  arrive.  But  I 
dissent  altogether  from  the  conclusions 
he  has  drawn  with  respect  to  the  special 
subject  of  the  Nile. 
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§  8»  It  would  however  be  altogether  tmjiist  to  Ptolemy  to 
hold  him  responsiUe  for  the  exaggerated  estimate  that  has 
been  too  often  formed  of  the  true  value  of  his  geographieiil 
positions.  In  his  first  book,  which  forms  a  general  introduction 
to  the  whole,  he  has  been  careful  to  warn  his  readers  of  the 
imperfect  means  that  a  geographer  possessed  in  his  day  for 
the  execution  of  the  task,  whieh  he  proposerl  to  himself,  from 
the  great  searcity  of  astronomical  observations.  After  some 
very  judicious  remarks  upon  the  mode  of  making  use  of  the 
itineraries  of  travellers  for  geographical  purposes,  and  the 
ciirrections  necessary  in  their  application,  he  points  out  the 
defective  character  of  such  materials  in  any  case,  unless  based 
upon,  or  corrected  by,  astronomical  observations.  He  then 
proceeds  to  say:  ''This  being  so,  if  the  persons  who  had 
visited  different  countries  had  made  any  such  observations,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  constructed  the  map  of  the 
world  in  a  manner  that  would  admit  of  no  dispute.  But 
since  Hipparehus  alone,  and  that  in  the  ease  of  a  few  cities 
only,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  multitude  of  those  that  must 
find  a  place  in  a  general  map, — has  transmitted  to  us  the 
elevations  of  the  north  pole,  (i.e.,  observations  of  latitude)  and 
the  positions  of  places  under  the  same  parallels  ;  and  a  few  of 
those  who  have  written  since  his  time  have  added  notices  of 
certain  places  situated  opposite  to  each  other,  not  as  being  at 
equal  distances  from  the  equator,  bnt  simply  as  being  on  ths'' 
same  meridian — a  fact  which  is  established  by  the  voyage  from 
one  to  the  other  being  a  straight  course  before  a  north  or  south 
wind  ;  while  the  distances  from  one  place  to  another  have  for 
the  most  part  been  reckoned  only  in  a  rough  and  general  way, 
especially  those  from  east  to  west,  not  su  much  from  the  care- 
lessness of  those  who  reported  thrm,  as  from  their  want  of 
mathematical  skill,  and  the  small  number  of  simultaneous 
observations  of  lunar  eelipsej^  at  different  places  that  had  been 
duly  recorded — like  that  which  was  seen  at  ^Vrbela  at  the  fifth 
hour  and  at  Carthage  at  the  second  (from  which  it  would  be 
seen  how  many  equinoc*tial  hours  the  places  were  disUint  from 
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each  other  towards  the  east  or  west) :  [taking  into  consideration 
all  these  things,]  the  correct  course  would  be  for  any  person 
attempting  to  draw  up  a  map  of  the  world,  to  lay  down  as  the 
basis  of  it  those  points  that  were  determined  by  the  most  correct 
observations,  and  to  fit  in  to  it  those  derived  from  other  sources, 
so  that  their  positions  may  suit  as  well  as  possible  with  the 
principal  points  thus  laid  down  in  the  first  instance."  ^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  more  clearly  than  Ptolemy 
has  done  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  long  sentence  the  true 
course  that  the  geographer  should  pursue,  in  order  to  attain 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  so  far  as  the  means  at  his  command 
would  admit.  Unfortunately  in  his  own  case  those  means 
were  really  so  defective  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
out  in  practice — even  approximately — the  scheme  that  he  had 
so  well  laid  down  in  theory.  He  himseW  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  extremely  imperfect  character  of  his  information 
concerning  many  parts  of  the  earth,  from  their  great  size  or 
their  remote  position,  and  the  difficulty  of  discriminating 
among  the  conflicting  statements  of  travellers,  and  of  earlier 
geographers,  so  as  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  and  adhere 
only  to  the  most  trustworthy  authorities.'  He  then  selects 
Marinus  of  Tyre  as  the  author  who  had  upon  the  whole 
collected  the  best  materials  for  the  geographer,  and  after 
praising  him,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  already  quoted, 
for  his  diligence  and  the  general  soundness  of  his  judgment,® 
proceeds  to  point  out  his  defects,  and  enter  into  long  dis- 
cussions to  refute  some  of  his  leading  conclusions. 

§  9.  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  already  con- 
sidered :  but  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  throughout  these 


*  i.  4,  §  2.  I  have  translated  this 
important  passage  jast  as  it  stands  in 
tho  original,  without  attempting  to  put 
it  into  a  clearer  form,  as  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  meaning  is  throughout  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible,  notwithstanding 
its  singularly  involyed  structure,  and 
the  clumsy  mode  in  which  one  paren- 
thesis is  inserted  within  another.  The 
crabbed  and  involved  style  of  Ptolemy, 


as  weU  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
has  without  doubt  contributed  much  to 
deter  ordinary  readers  from  studying 
his  first  book,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  underbtand  the  rest  of  his 
work.  Hundreds  have  referred  to  his 
tables,  for  one  that  has  gone  carefully 
through  his  own  explanation  of  their 
nature  and  mode  of  construction. 
'i.5.  •i.6,§l. 
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discuasiona  Ptolemy  neTer  once  attempts  to  refer  to  astro- 
nomical observations,  which,  had  they  \wen  forthcoming,  would 
at  once  have  been  decisive  of  the  points  at  issue-.  On  the 
contrary,  in  rejecting  the  extravagant  conclusions  of  Marinus, 
he  expressly  does  so  upon  general  grounds  only,  and  though 
his  estimates  may  be  more  judicious,  they  are  not  less  arbitrary 
than  those  of  his  predecessor*  Thus  Marinus,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  reduced  the  supposed  distance  of  Agisymba  towards  the 
south  hj  about  one-Jialf:  Ptolemy  went  farther,  and  reduced  it 
by  ahoui  10  degrees  more  (!),  so  as  to  place  it  in  just  about  the 
same  latitude  south  of  the  equator  that  Meroe  was  to  the  north 
of  it.  But  for  this  assumption  he  had  absolutely  no  authority 
at  all  :^  and  the  utter  vagueness  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  question  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
applies  the  same  reduction  to  the  position  of  Ehapta  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  so  as  to  bring  it  still  on  the  same  parallel 
with  Agisymba,  as  Marinus  had  placed  it;  though  Khapta 
was  really  situated  5""  or  6*^  south  of  the  equator,  while  AgLsymba 
was  (probably)  at  least  lA"^  to  the  north  of  it.^ 

In  like  manner,  in  regard  to  the  remote  regions  towards  the 
east,  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  discusses  the 
position  assigned  by  Marinus  to  Sera  that  he  had  no  more 
definite  information  by  which  to  correct  it.  He  justly  censures 
Marinus  for  the  enormous  distance  to  which  he  had  carried  it 
eastward,  a  conclusion  based  upon  the  vague  statement  that 
it  was  "  a  seven  months'  journey  **  distant  from  the  Stone 
Tower;  and  points  out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  a 
journey  to  be  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  be  uniform 


*  He  himficlf  admita  thia ;  but  addfl   f  iofers,  th&y  oould  not  be  found  at  ft 


Ihat  in  the  abaence  of  uMruDomical  ob- 
»ervfttioD8  one  could  only  judge  in  a 
geQtjral  way  from  otiier  phenompna, 
BUoh  aa  that  the  people  were  described 
■A  Ethiopiaus,  tbut  m,  bLick  meu  ;  and 
theootmtry  abounded  in  rhlnoc€Foee«  (!) 
Ndther  of  tlies©  things,  be  imys,  were 
found  in  approaching  the  equator  from 
the  north,  till  one  reached  the  neigh- 
bourbood   of  Meroe ;    and  bcnoq,   be 


greater  di^tatioe  sooth  of  the  equator, 
than  one  correspdndiog  to  the  latitude 
of  Moroe  (i.  9,  §§  8-10).  And  it  is  on 
such  x'ague  and  general  reajfoning  as 
this  that  he  prooeeds  to  fix  the  position 
of  Agiiiymba  1 

'  That  is  to  aay,  if  we  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion alrtfidy  made  that  the  Agi- 
symba of  Marinua  waa  ri:ally  BorDoa, 
or  the  region  adjoining  it. 
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continuous  travelling,  without  allowance  for  stoppages  or 
delays.  All  this  is  very  true  fitnd  just ;  but  he  then  proceeds 
to  diminish  it  by  one  half  (though  he  himself  observes  that  it 
might  well  be  diminished  by  more  than  half),  and  thus  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  really  situated  forty-five 
degrees  and  a  quarter  east  of  the  Stone  Tower.*  The  precise- 
ness  of  this  result  is  amusing,  when  we  consider  the  process 
by  which  it  is  arrived  at,  but  when  we  find  in  his  tables  the 
Stone  Tower  placed  in  135°  east  longitude,  and  Sera  in  176°, 
we  are  able  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  such  positions.^  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  discussion  in  the  first  book,  we  should  have 
been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  so  definite 
a  statement. 

§  10.  But  it  might  be  supposed  that,  admitting  his  definite 
statements  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  in  these  remote  countries, 
where  he  could  not  possibly  have  real  astronomical  observations, 
to  be  fictitious — that  is  to  say,  mere  arbitrary  results  derived 
from  the  combination  of  uncertain  data — the  case  would  be 
quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  to  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  those  which  had  been  so  long  subject  to  the 
Roman  Empire.  And  yet  it  will  be  found  on  a  careful  ex- 
amination, that  even  here  his  scientific  garb  is  in  truth  no 
more  than  a  specious  disguise,  and  while  he  really  possessed 
in  this  case  materials  far  more  ample  and  more  trustworthy 
than  in  the  cases  we  have  been  considering,  he  did  not  possess 
those  positive  scientific  determinations,  upon  which  alone,  as  he 
himself  remarks,  a  true  geographer  could  rely  with  confidence. 


»  i.  12,  §  1. 

»  Ptol.  vi.  13,  §  2 ;  16.  §  8.  The 
figures  in  this  last  case  are  uncertain ; 
many  of  the  MSS.  having  177°  15' ;  but 
such  discrepancies  may  be  discarded  as 
insignificant  in  oases  such  as  we  are 
now  considering.  Both,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, difier  from  his  calculation  in 
the  first  book. 

It  is  curious  also  that  he  assigns  a 


difference  of  latitude  of  nearly  SP  be* 
tween  Sera  and  the  Stone  Tower ;  the 
g^und  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. He  iudeed  justly  censures 
Marinus  for  supposing  that  the  jouniey 
from  one  to  the  other  was  throughout 
along  the  same  paraUel,  but  he  had  no 
other  authority,  and  consequently  no 
means  of  ebtimuting  tiie  amount  of 
deviation. 
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In  the  passage  already  cited,*  he  has  himself  pointed  out.  in 
very  distinct  terms,  the  exceeding  paucity  of  astronomical 
observations  to  which  he  could  refer.  HipparcLus  had,  it 
appears,  n^iven  a  certain  ntiinhcr  of  observations  of  latitude 
by  uieiLsuring  thi^  height  of  the  polar  star  above  the  horizon ; 
but  their  number  was  small,  and  easy  as  was  this  process, 
even  with  the  instruments  that  the  ancients  had  at  their 
command,  his  example  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed ; 
and  Ptolemy  himself  refers  to  these  as  almost  the  only  observa- 
tions of  the  kind  available.  A  more  simple  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  latitude  would  be  found  by  observing  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  and  doubtless  observations  of  this  sort 
w^uuld  have  been  made  at  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  though,  from  the  very  imperfect  moans  they  possessed 
of  measuring  time,  they  could  make  little  pretence  to  accuracy. 
But  even  such  observations  would  suffice  to  determine  the 
dimafm,  as  they  were  called,  or  zones  of  latitude  within  which 
the  day  was,  approximately  at  least,  of  the  same  length.* 

But  still  greater  difficulties  arose  in  the  determination  of 
longitudes.  Here  the  want  of  correct  mechanical  means  for  the 
measurement  of  time  was  absolutely  fatal.  The  theory  indeed 
was  not  wanting.  Hippurchus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long 
before  suggested  the  ingenious  idea  that,  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  being  visible  from  any  two  stations,  the  difference  in  the 
time  at  which  it  was  observed  would  give  the  difference  in 
the  longitude  of  tho  two  places  in  hours  and  fractions  of  an 
hour,  which  would  be  readily  converted  into  degrees,  Ptolemy 
himself  has  shown,  in  tho  passage  cited,  how  fully  he  appre- 
ciated  the  value  of  such  observations,  as  the  only  sound  mode 
of  determining  longitudes.  But  ho  intimates  at  the  same 
time  most  clearly  that  they  had  nt*t  been  made,  or  at  le*ist 
that  no  record  of  them  was  forthcoming.     The  instance  to 


I 
I 


•  Above,  p.  554,  I  Ptolemy  himself  in   liia  eighth 

*  A   numWr  of  statements  of  tliia  |  Tiio  reu]  vtilui*  of  tbesk!  notices  i»  a 
kind,  genial  dIIv  Bttpponcd  to  be  heuanl  |xjiiit  to  wbieb  I  aludl  rt'cur  hereafter, 
upon  actuiU  ooeermtifJiiB,  arc  given  by  { 
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which  he  refers  as  €tn  example  of  the  process, — that  of  the 
celebrated  eclipse  ^hich  took  place  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Arbela,*  and  which  appears  to  have  been  observed  at  Carthage 
also — was  merely  a  case  of  popular  observation,  and  had  no 
pretence  to  scientific  accuracy.'  But  not  a  single  instance 
that  could  lay  claim  to  such  a  character  is  cited  by  Ptolemy, 
and  if  his  silence  on  such  a  point  were  not  in  itself  conclusive, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  occurrence  of  a  few  such  isolated 
points,  really  determined  upon  independent  observations, 
would  of  necessity  break  in,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
upon  the  continuous  chain  of  deductive  conclusions,  which 
were  the  real  basis  of  his  assumed  longitudes. 

§  11.  The  only  mode  of  correcting  his  calculations  with 
regard  to  the  distances  from  west  to  east,  which  he  really 
possessed,  was  derived  from  the  other  source  referred  to  in  the 
passage  above  cited — the  observations  of  places  that  lay  apposite 
to  one  another,  and  therefore  on  the  same  meridian,  as  proved 
by  the  experience  of  navigators,  who  sailed  with  a  direct 
course  from  north  to  south,  or  vice  verm,  from  the  one  point  to 
the  other.  Such  a  process  was  evidently  only  applicable  to  a 
case  like  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seas  connected  with 
it:  but  even  as  applied  to  them  it  appears  so  rough  and 
primitive  a  mode  of  calculation  that  we  are  surprised  to  find 
the  results  thus  arrived  at  approximate  as  nearly  to  the  truth 
as  they  do.  Thus  we  find  Ptolemy  stating,  on  the  authority 
of  Marinus,  that  Tarraco  in  Spain  was  opposite  to  Caesarea  lol 
on  the  coast  of  Africa :  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  two  being  in  fact  rather  less  than  a  degree.  Again,  the 
same  author  placed  Cape  Pachynus  in  Sicily  opposite  to  Leptis 
Magna  on  the  African  coast,  where  the  difference  again  amounts 
to  less  than  a  degree:  and  the  Chelidonian  Islands  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  to  Canopus  in  Egypt,  which  is  true  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  degree.®    On  the  other  hand,  Marinus  erroneously 


•  Plutarch,  Alexander,  c.  31.  Con- 
cerning the  date,  see  Clinton,  F,  H. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  341. 

'  The  amount  of  error  that  it  reaUy 


inTolvcd,  has  been  alresidy  pointed  out. 
(See  Chapter  XVL  p.  033.) 

■  1. 15,  §§  2-4.    In  thid  case  the  fact 
of  their  being  on  the  same  meridian 
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placed  Tergeste  (Trieste)  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
gaiue  meridian  with  Eavenoa,  a  fault  fur  which  he  is  severely 
censured  by  Ptolemy,  though  that  author's  owa  ideas  of  the 
f^eography  of  the  Adriatic  were,  as  we  shall  see,  singularly 
defective. 

§  12,  It  will  be  worth  while  to  examine  soiDewhat  more 
carefully  the  real  character  of  Ptolemy's  map  of  the  3Iediter- 
rauean,  nut  «jnly  as  aflbrding  the  best  means  of  estimating  the 
mode  in  which  he  constructed  his  maps,  and  the  true  value  of 
his  results,  but  because  it  became,  from  the  undue  authority 
attached  to  hh  naniCj  the  reeognized  guide  of  all  subsequent 
geographt^rs  for  many  cent uries»  and  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times  that  the  errors  he  introduced  have  been  gradually 
eliminated  frtjm  fjur  mudern  maps»® 

It  is  clear  from  Ptult^my's  own  statement  that  Marinns,  whom 
he  followed  in  this  part  of  hia  work  with  only  slight  occasional 
deviations,  began  with  laying  down,  as  Eratosthenes  had  done 
before  him,  a  principal  or  fundamental  parallel  of  latitiide, 
extending  from  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent) 
through  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  the  Island  of  Rhodes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issus.*  This  he  correctly  assumed  to  correspond 
with  36  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  equator :  a  result  which 
was  doubtless  derived  from  the  observation  of  Eratosthenes  for 
the  latitude  of  Rhodes.'*  He  then  measured  his  longitudes 
along  this  parallel,  which  he  considered  to  pass  from  the 
Straits  through  Caralis  in  Sardinia,  Lilyba3um  and  Pachynus 


liad  been  alrendv  pniotpd  out  by  6tmbo 
(xlv.  a,  p.  660j.    See  Clmpter  XXIL 

p.  mi. 

*  Hia  eXNfficerated  estimate  of  ilm 
length  of  the  RU^iterruneAn,  &a  hiis 
been  already  ptjintrd  out,  oontluue^l  to 
be  Mloweii  oy  motlom  geographers 
tiU  about  200  yean*  ago.  (See  Chapter 
XVLp.  635) 

»  PtoL  L  12,  §  IL 

^  Tbht  it  wad  in  thin  iuatancse  the 
renuli  of  obm  rvatioUf  and  not  of  mi-re 
oalcututiou  of  dieinfioes,  may  bo  safely 
infi  rred,  F^^r  it  is  wholly  at  vnriattce 
with  llio  trtiP  latitud*',  if  wc  rwkon  the 


I 


< 


degrees  (aa  Ptolemy  did)  at  500  i 
eaoh  iustead  of  600.  But  au  observa- 
tioD  of  course  gave  Uie  altitude  of  the 
pole  star,  without  any  reference  to  the 
aupposed  geogrHphicti)  positioii  of  the 
equator.  The  tquLnnctial  line  ^ni  of 
course  perfecHy  iixed  and  definite  in 
Pt'^lf^my'tt  mind,  as  an  aniroiMmiMt 
UtK ;  but  he  bad  no  means  of  iiaiigiiJKig 
iU  pogitiou  on  the  map  of  the  worJi 
exrept  with  ivfenncc  to  othor  paruUelN, 
hueh  tt«  tlie  iropie  at  Sycne,  or  thoao 
pasfiing  through  Alexandria  oJid 
lihude«,  which  had  btcf*  diterminf^l 
by  direct  observation. 
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in  Sicily,  and  Cape  Tsenanis  in  the  Peloponnese,  to  Rhodes^ 
and  thence  to  Issus.  Here  we  find  one  important  rectification 
of  the  map  of  Eratosthenes,  who  had  carried  his  parallel 
through  the  Sicilian  Straits,  more  than  a  degree  and  a  half  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Pachynus,  and  more  than  2°  north  of  its 
true  position.  On  the  other  hand,  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  were 
guilty  of  an  enormous  blunder  in  bringing  down  the  island 
of  Sardinia  so  far  to  the  south  as  to  place  Caralis,  which  is 
really  situated  in  39^  12',  on  the  same  parallel  with  Cape 
Lilybaeum  (in  37°  48'),  and  that  again  with  Cape  Pachynuff, 
which  is  more  than  a  degree  farther  south  (36°  40').  The  efifect 
of  this  last  error  was  altogether  to  distort  the  form  of  Sicily 
and  the  direction  of  its  three  sides :  a  defect  from  which  the 
maps  even  of  the  last  century  only  slowly  recovered.^ 

It  is  probable  that  this  erroneous  conception  of  the  position 
of  islands  so  well  known  as  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  was  in  some 
degree  caused  by,  or  at  least  connected  with,  the  assumed 
position  of  Carthage,  a  point  which,  from  its  importance  and 
its  extensive  trade,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
definitely  fixed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  latitude  of  Carthage 
had  been  erroneously  assigned  by  Hipparchus  himself  as  only 
900  stadia  (or  90  G.  miles)  north  of  Alexandria,*  and  this 
determination  was  followed  without  hesitation  by  Ptolemy,  as 
it  had  been  by  Strabo.*  But  navigators  could  not  be  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  but  a  short  run  from  Cape  Lilybseum 
across  to  the  HermsBan  Promontory  (Cape  Bon)  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  again  from  thence  to  Carthage.     The  distance  of 


'  This  will  be  clearly  eeen  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  maps  of  Magini  (pub- 
lished in  1620,  and  of  Gluver  (Sieilia 
Antiqua,  1619)  with  those  constructed 
on  the  data  furnished  by  Ptolemy  him- 
self, which  accompany  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  his  work. 

*  Hipparchus  ap.  Strab.  ii.  5.  §  38, 
p.  133.    See  Chapter  XYII.  p.  6. 

*  Ptolemy  places  Carthaze  in  32f 
N.  lat.,  that  is  to  say,  a  degree  and 
two-thirds  to  the  north  of  Alexan- 
dria,   a  distance    which   would  Tery 
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nearly  represent  the  900  stadia  of 
Hipparchus,  according  to  his  calcu- 
,  lation  of  500  stadia  to  a  degree.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  in  this 
instance,  as  weU  as  in  that  of  Byzan- 
tium, he  followed  the  lead  of  his  great 
predecessor.  In  the  8th  book  (c.  14, 
§  5)  he  states  that  the  longest  day  at 
Carthage  was  of  14|  hours,  which 
would  agree  well  with  the  position 
assigned  m  the  tables.  It  was  really 
situated  in  about  36°  50'  or  more  than 
4°  farther  north. 
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Sardinia  also  from  the  African  coast  was  one  that  had  been 
approximately  well  known  from  an  early  period,*  and  in  con- 
sequence it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  as  near  to  Africa  as  could 
well  be  done :  and  the  whole  African  coast  in  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  being  placed  much  too  far  to  the  south,  the 
geographer  was  compelled  to  bring  down  Sardinia  also,  and 
the  west  of  Sicily,  much  farther  south  than  their  true  position. 

But  whateyer  was  the  combination  by  which  Ptolemy  (and 
Marinus  before  him)  arrived  at  these  results,  one  thing  is 
clear — that  they  were  not  derived  from  actual  observations, 
which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  detect  errors  so  considerable 
in  the  position  of  jx^ints  so  near  to  one  another.  The  only 
point  which  was  supposed  to  be  determined  astronomically  was 
Carthage :  and  the  position  assigned  to  it  was  unfortunately 
so  erroneous  as  to  vitiate  all  calculations  based  upon  it. 

§  13.  We  have  already  seen,  in  discussing  the  geographical 
systems  of  earlier  authors,  the  in^portAuce  attached  to  the 
position  of  Massilia,  and  the  advantage  derived  from  its  lati- 
tude having  been  correctly  determined  by  Pytheas.  This 
advantage  Strabo  wantonly  threw  away,  and  thereby  distorted 
his  whole  map  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Eratosthenes*  But  Ptolemy  wisely  returned  to  the  established 
conclusion,  and  placed  Massilia  in  43*^  5'  of  north  latitude,  a 
result  very  near  the  truth.'  Unfortunately  he  was  led  by  his 
natural  deference  to  the  great  authority  of  Hipparchua  to  adopt 
his  erroneous  conclusion,  that  Byzantium  was  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Massilia :  an  error  that  had  the  inevitable  effect 
of  distorting  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  his  map,  and 
carrying  up  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  north  coast 
of  the  Euxine  much  beyond  their  true  position*  That  of 
Massilia,  on  the  contrary,  being  correctly  determined,  became 
a  point  of  primary  importance,  as  that  from  which  all  the 


*  SrylAXt  ikA  wo  liAve  tteen  (Chapter 
XI.  p.  3S7),  hftd  coirectly  Btated  the 
di^tiince  fiMm  Sardinin  to  the  continent 
of  Africtt  ftt  a  day  and  a  niglit'a  voy- 
mg^f  wbk'h  is  equivalent  (nceordinp:  to 


« 


4 


hit  ouide  of  onmptitiktioD)  to  1IKX> 
■tftdiu,  a  Vi;ry  fair  npproxiiDiitioii  k> 
the  truth. 

'  Thv  tnie  kiitude  is  43^  18'. 
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measurements  derived  from  itineraries  across  Gaul  to  the 
Western  and  Northern  Ocean  would  naturally  be  reckoned. 

Another  point  concerning  which  he  had  unusually  good 
information  was  the  position  of  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the 
great  city  of  Rome.  We  have  no  statement  of  the  authority 
from  which  this  was  derived :  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  were  plenty  of  Greek  astronomers  and  geographers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city  who  were  capable  of  determining 
its  latitude  within  tolerable  limits  by  positive  observation: 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  placed  in  lat.  41°  40' ;  a  position 
differing  from  the  truth  by  only  about  6  G.  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
positions  of  Alexandria  and  Rhodes  had  been  long  since  deter- 
mined :  the  error  in  regard  to  their  relative  position  having 
arisen,  as  has  been  already  explained,^  from  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  distance,  not  from  any  error  in  the  astro- 
nomical observations  of  their  latitude.  Marinus,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  placed  Cape  Teenarus  on  his  36th  parallel,  about 
23  G.  miles  to  the  south  of  its  true  position,  while  Ptolemy 
(for  what  reason  we  know  not)  in  this  instance  departed  from 
his  usual  authority,  and  brought  it  down  to  34^  35' ;  more  than 
100  miles  too  far  to  the  south.  One  effect  of  this  was,  to  bring 
the  island  of  Crete  into  altogether  a  false  position  with  respect 
both  to  the  Peloponnese  and  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  as  to  place  it  in  a  line  between  the  two,  instead  of 
lying  (as  it  really  does)  altogether  to  the  south  of  them. 

§  14.  If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  longitudes  assigned 
by  Ptolemy,  who  in  this  respect  also  followed  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  Marinus,  we  shall  find  them  still  more  erroneous 
than  his  latitudes :  but  in  this  instance  it  will  be  found  that 
the  prevailing  effect  of  one  fundamental  error  is  sufficient  to 
account,  to  a  great  extent,  for  all  the  rest.  The  longitudes 
reckoned  by  Marinus  along  the  line  already  described  as 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  thus 


•  Chapter  XVI.  p.  639. 
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reported  by  Ptolemy."  From  the  assumed  meridian  of  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  he  reckoned  2i  degrees  of  longitude  txj  the 
Sacred  Promontory :  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  BaetU 
2i  degrees ;  and  the  same  distance  from  thence  to  Calpe  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Htraits :  thence  to  Caralis  in  Sardinia  25  degrees: 
from  Caralis  to  Lilybeeum  4i  degrees ;  and  thence  to  Pachynus 
3  degrees:  from  Pachynus  across  to  Ta^narus  10  degrees: 
hence  to  Rhodes  8^  degrees  :  and  finally  from  Rhodes  to  Issue 
11^  degrees.  He  thus  made  the  whole  interval  from  the 
Sacred  Cape  to  Issus,  which  really  comprises  only  about  45*"  16*, 
to  extend  over  not  less  than  67  degrees  of  longitude,  and  the 
length  of  the  Metliterranean  itself  from  Calpe  to  lasus,  la 
amount  to  62  degrees:  rather  more  than  20  degrees  beyond 
the  truth,* 

It  is  easy  to  detect  one  principal  source  of  this  enormous 
error.  Tliough  the  distances  above  given  are  reported  by 
Ptulemy  in  degrees  of  longitude,  they  were  computed  by 
Jlariuus  himself  from  what  he  calls  sitidiaami,  that  is,  from 
disttinces  given  in  maritime  itineraries  and  reported  in  stadia.* 
In  other  words,  he  took  the  statements  and  estimates  of  pre- 
ceding authorities,  and  converted  them  into  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, according  to  his  own  calculation,  that  a  degree  on  the 
equator  was  equal  to  500  stadia,  and  consequently  a  degree  of 
longitude  in  latitude  SiT  would  be  equal  (approximately)  to 
400  stadia.^  Reversing  this  process,  we  find  that  the  estimates 
he  must  have  adopted  as  the  most  trustworthy  gave  24,800 
stadia  for  the  total  length  of  the  Mi^diterraueau,  and  26,800 
stadia  from  lmn&  to  the  Sacred  Prumontory.  This  ctdculation 
was  considerably  below  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus, 
and  consequently  iipproached  more  nearly  to  the  truth  than 
either  of  thf'm/  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
error  introduci^d  by  Marinus  and  Ptcdemy  into  the  graduatioD 
of  their  maps,  that  they  disguised  this  really  valuable  reault  in 


•  1.12.  111. 

»  Seo  Note  B,  p,  tJSS. 

♦  Thii  it  I'lprwuly  iitiited  by  Ptolmy 


*  Bt^e  belnw,  p.  50S» 
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a  false  scientific  garb,  which  had  the  effect  of  misleading 
all  succeeding  geographers  for  many  centuries.  Had  the 
original  work  of  Marinus  been  preserved,  in  which  he 
doubtless  entered  into  a  full  discussion  of  his  materials,  and 
stated  at  length  the  particulars  furnished  by  his  stadiasmi,  we 
should  probably  have  been  spared  the  consequences  of  his 
erroneous  conclusion. 

§  15.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  distinguished  an  astro- 
nomer as  Ptolemy  should  have  entered  into  no  discussion  as  to 
the  different  attempts  that  had  been  made  before  his  time  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  the  consequent 
mensuration  of  the  degrees  or  parts  into  which  it  was  divided. 
He  contents  himself  with  accepting  the  conclusion  adopted  by 
Marinus,  that  a  degree  at  the  equator,  or  of  any  other  great 
circle  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  contained  500  stadia,  '^  as 
in  accordance  with  the  generally  received  measurements."* 
The  result  of  his  application  of  this  mode  of  graduation  to  the 
map  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  surrounding  countries  was 
necessarily  to  extend  them  enormously  from  west  to  east, 
where  distances  were  measured  continuously  along  the  funda- 
mental  parallel  of  latitude,  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Had  he  possessed  any  trustworthy  observations  of  longitude, 
even  for  a  few  points  (as  he  did  in  regard  to  the  latitudes), 
these  would  have  served  to  correct  the  error  which,  in  the 
absence  of  all  such  checks,  went  on  accumulating  the  farther 
he  proceeded  eastward.  Thus  the  real  groundwork  of  his  map, 
so  far  as  it  was  based  upon  measured  distances,  was  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  :  it  was  the  net- 
work of  false  graduation  which  he  threw  over  it  that  vitiated 


*  fcal  Uri  rh  rV  M^''  M^^^*'  ftoipoPf  otwy 
iffrlv  6  fityurros  k^kKos  fiotp&y  t|,  »€Kr»- 
KOffiovs  iwl  rrjs  iwi^etytlas  rrjs  yrjs  ^o- 
XMfi$dy9Uf  arailovSf  iri  rtus  dfioXoyovfii' 
vats  iwafUTfrfifffiri  a^fi^if6v  itrriy.  i.  11, 
§2. 

It  ie  characteristic  of  the  Bingnlar 
want  of  method  that  pervades  the 
whole  of   Ptolemy's   first  book,  and 


which  has  probably  contributed  almost 
as  much  as  its  involved  and  laborious 
style  to  deter  students  from  its  due 
examination,  that  this  important  state- 
ment, forming  in  fact  the  basis  of  aU 
the  geographical  calculations  in  his 
tables,  is  merely  introduced  in  pass- 
ing, and  actually  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  1 
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all  his  positions,  while,  from  the  form  given  to  his  work,  in 
which  all  these  erroneous  resuhs  figured  in  his  tables  bb  if  they 
had  been  derived  from  real  observations  of  latitude  and  longt* 
tilde,  later  geographical  students  were  led  to  adopt  them  as 
such,  without  going  back  to  investigate  the  process  by  which 
he  had  arrived  at  them. 

§  16*  Another  source  of  error,  of  much  less  importance  in 
itself,  but  which  it  is  essential  to  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
pervades  in  like  manner  the  whole  series  of  Ptolemy's  longi- 
tudes, was  the  erroneous  determination,  or  rather  assumption^ 
of  the  primary  meridian  from  which  they  were  all  to  be 
reckoned.  We  have  seen  that  the  8acred  Promontory  (Cape 
St.  Vincent),  the  south-western  extremity  of  Spain,  was 
regarded  by  almost  all  the  earlier  geographers  as  the  extreme 
western  point  of  the  known  world.  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  both 
concurred  in  the  commonly  received  though  erroneous  opinion, 
that  it  wm  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Spanish  pc^ninsula, 
and  consequently  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  they  knew 
in  a  vague  way  that  the  Fortunate  Islands,  which  lay  at  some 
distance  from  tho  western  coast  of  Africa,  must  be  situated 
also  to  the  west  of  the  Sacred  Cape.  But  they  had  no  reid 
idea  of  the  position  of  these  islands,®  and  when  Jlarinus,  in  order 
to  include  them  in  his  map  of  tlie  world,  drew  a  supposed 
meridian  through  them  two  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
Capo  8t.  Vincent,  he  was,  in  fact,  merely  drawing  an  in^aginary 
line  from  which  his  longitudes  were  reckoned.  The  measure- 
ments and  calculations  upon  which  these  were  reaily  based,  all 
began  from  the  Sacred  Cape,  which  was  the  limit  of  what  was 
actually  known  ;  but  in  reducing  these  to  degrees  of  longitude 
he  added  always  two  degrees  and  a  half  in  order  to  refer  them 
to  the  supposed  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 


•  Mr.  Dnnne,  in  hia  nrtiesle  Libya  in 
Dr,  Rmitlj*«  Diet  «f  AnMfM  Geography ^ 
p.  17 6,  fu8imii«B  that  Ptnleiuy  **  wiui 
ftwure  of  the  appmximaUt  ivMntion  of 
ib€  Fortunate  l»ianilB  (CAnarias)  diDce 
ffoDi  tlicm^  or  ^mc  (point  iti  LheuiT  he 


cmlcuUted  all  hii  OMtern  dittaii<«s  or 
longitudes/'  Thia  b  ft  good  iiuUtic« 
of  the  prevalent  miii'onoeptiaii  wiUi 
rcigard  to  the  chiimctei*  and  taJuv  of 
Ftolemy'a  materia  Is  and  conGl(i«iOfis. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  meridian  thus  arbi- 
trarily assumed  differed  widely  from  the  truth.  The  Island  of 
Ferro — the  westernmost  of  the  group  of  the  Canaries,  which 
long  continued,  even  in  modem  times,  to  be  assumed  as  the 
prime  meridian ' — is  really  situated  18®  20'  of  longitude  west 
of  Greenwich,  while  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  just  about  9°,  so 
that  the  real  difference  between  the  two  amounted  to  9®  20' 
instead  of  only  2^°.  But  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy  concerning 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  the  islands  connected  with 
it,  were,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  eyen  more  vague  and 
erroneous  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  order  therefore 
to  compare  his  longitudes  with  those  on  modem  maps,  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  them  as  really  measured  from  the  Sacred 
Promontory  eastwards,  or  rather  (in  regard  to  the  Medi- 
terranean) as  he  has  himself  done  in  his  eighth  book,  from 
Alexandria  westwards.® 

§  17.  If  now  we  take  the  distances  above  given  by  Ptolemy 
from  Marinus,  and  calculate  the  degrees  of  longitude  at  the 
rate  of  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  to  the  degree,  we  shall  find  the 
anomalous  character  of  his  map  to  a  considerable  extent  dis- 
appear. Instead  of  62  degrees  from  the  Straits  at  Calpe  to 
Issus,  the  interval  is  reduced  to  52}  degrees,  still  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  truth,  but  differing  from  it  only  by  somewhat 
more  than  10  degrees  instead  of  20.  Again,  if  we  take  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  two  well-known  points,  as,  for 
instance,  that  between  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  which  is 
reckoned  in  the  tables  of  Ptolemy's  work  at  25°  40',  we  shall 
find  it  reduced  to  about  21"^  20' :  only  about  1^°  beyond  the 
tmth.      That  between  Alexandria  and  Rome,  in  like  manner 


^  It  has  continued  in  general  use 
among  Gtennan  geographers  down  to 
our  own  time.  But  of  course  the 
meridian  so  employed  is  the  real  meri- 
dian passing  through  the  island  of 
Ferro,  not  that  erroneously  assumed  by 
Ptolemy. 

'  It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the 
Almagest  already  cited,  that  it  had 
been  the  original  intention  of  Ptolemy 


to  reckon  his  longitudes  in  all  cases 
from  Alexandria.  He  probably  adopted 
the  other  plan  in  order  to  follow  the 
example  of  Marinus.  It  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  simplicity  as  obyiating  the 
distinction  between  east  and  west 
longitudes :  but  on  the  other  hand  had 
the  great  dieadyantage  of  rendering  all 
his  errors  cumulaiivej  br  reckoning 
them  always  in  the  same  direction. 
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sinks  from  23^  50'  to  19''  50'  (the  real  difierence  being  just 
about  17') ;  and  from  Alexandria  to  Massilia  we  obtain  30^ 
instead  of  36",  while  the  real  interval  is  only  about  24J^ 
Caralis  in  Sardinia^  which  h(dds  so  conspicuous  a  position  on 
the  fundamental  paraUcl  of  latitude,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
32^  30'  east  of  his  primary  meridian,  or  30*^  from  the  Sacred 
Cape,  and  28"^  west  of  Alexandria,  The  latter  distance,  if  cor- 
rected as  above,  comes  t/O  be  only  23^  20',  rather  more  than 
2^*^  beyond  the  truth.  But  the  interval  beween  Caralis  and 
the  Straits,  instead  of  amounting  to  25,  or  even  to  nearly 
21  degrees,  as  it  would  do  according  to  the  corrected  graduation, 
does  not  really  amount  to  more  than  14^^  A  large  part 
of  the  error  in  the  longitudes,  which  still  remains  (after 
correcting  the  graduation),  thus  arises,  as  it  ap]>ears,  from  the 
erroueuns  computation  of  this  distance,  much  the  longest  that 
is  reckoned  without  a  break  along  the  fundamental  parallel.* 
This  circnnistauce  doubtless  arises  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  means  at  the  command  of  ancient  navigators,  of  com- 
puting distances  at  sea ;  a  defect  which  would  be  more  strongly 
felt,  the  longer  the  unbroken  course  that  it  was  attempted  to 
estimate.* 

§  18.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  investigation  that,  ap 
from  the  constant  error  arising  from  defective  graduation,  there 
was  always  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  distances  from  one 
point  to  another,  as  measured,  or  rather  estimated,  by  the  sea 
voyage  between  them.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  same 
cause  that  the  estimate  formed  by  Eratosthenes  of  the  length 


*  No  nlhiHion  is  mmie  to  tbo  Bolcnric 
Tfllands,  Uif-ugli  they  do  tiot  In  reiiUty 
lie  far  to  the  north  of  a  eour§©  from 
Sarthnift  to  the  Straitg.  Hence  It 
would  certainly  appeitr  thfit  the  voyage 
from  one  of  these  p4»intd  to  the  othir 
vras  hahittmlly  made  at  one  fltretofa, 
without  touching  at  any  intermedidte 
points. 

^  Artemtdorus,  fiB  we  have  iieen» 
rChnpter  XVIIL  Note  B,  p.  103),  hnd 
tv^liiDated  the  dintance  from  Caralts  t6 
Hades  at  10,000  fitftdin,  equivalent  to 


25'  of  longitude,  according  to  Ptolemy > 
inodo  of  caleulation.  He  woa,  ther©-_ 
forc%  actuaUy  ntarer  i/iu  trulh  by  i 
whole  interral  between  Gadea  and  i 
Btraita  at  Calpe,  which  Is  reckoned  1 
Ptolemy  at  1*  50',  What  c^uld  " 
inducea  Hortnus  to  adopt  ihia 
erroneous  estimate,  ii)8tea4l  of  that  of 
the  earlier  geogropher,  w©  have  no 
menus  of  ju'lging.  in  both  caeei  they 
oould  only  Imj  fomidod  on  the  TAgtto 
Gtftinuites  of  nifigatcn. 
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of  the  Mediterranean  had  exceeded  the  truth  by  rather  more 
than  one-fifth :  while  Artemidoms  had  reduced  this  first 
approximation  by  nearly  500  stadia;^  and  the  calculation 
adopted  by  Marinus,  when  converted  into  stadia,  would  give 
24,800  stadia,  or  1700  stadia  less  than  that  of  Eratosthenes. 
Yet  this  estimate  still  exceeds  the  truth  by  nearly  500  G. 
miles :  ^  so  difficult  was  it  found  by  successive  geographers,  in 
the  absence  of  any  positive  observations,  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from4ihe  effects  of  this  traditional  error. 

§  19.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  causes  which  we  have 
just  been  considering  would  continue  to  operate  with  at  least 
equal  force  upon  the  continuation  of  the  map  of  the  world  east 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  effect  of  erroneous  grjtduation 
would  indeed  of  necessity  be  cumulative^  and  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  displacement  the  farther  it  was  carried  eastwards. 
Nor  were  land  itineraries  more  trustworthy  than  marine  ones. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  point  out  the 
defective  character  of  all  such  as  were  available  in  ancient 
times,  except  within  the  limits  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and 
these  were  not  available  in  Asia  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Hence 
Marinus  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  itineraries,  in  which  the 
distances  were  given  in  schoBni,  or  parasangs — the  vague  and 
inaccurate  character  of  which  mode  of  reckoning  had  long 
before  been  pointed  out  by  Strabo — while  he  neglected  to  make 
any  due  allowance  for  the  circuitous  character  of  the  routes 
and  the  necessary  deviations  from  the  straight  line  on  which 
they  were  to  be  laid  down  in  the  map. 

In  this  respect  Ptolemy  was  far  in  advance  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  treating  of  the  materials  with  which  the  geographer 
had  to  work,  he  points  out  very  clearly  and  judiciously  the 


»  The  distances  cited  from  Artemi- 
doms are  all  reckoned  to  Gades  (see 
ChapUr  XVIII.  p.  64 . ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  distance  of  750 
stadia  from  Gades  to  the  Strait,  as 
stuted  by  Strabo,  was  derived  from  his 
authority.  If  we  subtract  this  from 
his  computation  we  shaU  obtain  26,070 


stadia  as  the  actual  length  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Eratosthenes,  as  we  have 
seen  (Chap.  XVI.  p.  634),  reckoned  it 
at  26,500  stadia. 

'  The  actual  length  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, supposed  to  be  measured  along 
the  paraUel  of  36°,  is  in  round  numbers 
about  2000  G.  miles. 
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difficulty  in  making  use  of  distances  as  given  by  itineniries, 
without  any  accompanying  observations,  or  even  notices  of 
bearings,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  a  correction  to  allow 
for  the  windings  and  deviations  of  the  roads  in  the  case  of 
itineraries  by  land,  and  irregularities  in  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  winds  in  the  case  of  those  by  sea.*  We  have  seen  that, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  application  of 
this  very  simple  principle,  even  by  such  geographers  as  Era- 
tosthenes and  Artjemidorus.  Marin  us  on  the  other  hand 
seems  to  have  recognized  it  in  theory,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
applied  it  in  practice ;  but  Ptolemy  was  certainly  the  first  to 
gee  its  full  importance  and  insist  on  its  genenil  application* 
He  points  out  also  with  great  distinctness  the  difierenc^  of  the 
degree  in  which  these  corrections  should  be  made,  according 
as  the  route  was  more  or  less  frequented,  and  the  estimate 
therefore  rested  upon  a  wider  or  more  limited  experience. 
The  distances  along  the  Mediterranean,  for  inst>ance,  which 
we  have  just  been  discussing,  he  considers  as  being  well 
established,  and  that  sulHcient  allowance  had  already  been 
made  in  regard  to  them  for  the  causes  of  error  just  mentioned.* 
But  in  following  Marinus  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  heart  of 
Asia,  he  describes  him  as  having  failed  to  make  any  such 
deduction;  and  in  consequence  proceeds  to  apply  them 
himself.  Unfortunately  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  other* 
his  theory  was  in  advance  of  his  practice,  and  his  correction 
was  purely  arbitrary.  Thus,  while  he  diminishes  the  estimated 
distance  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Stone  Tower  (for  which 
Marinus  possessed  itineraries  expressed  in  achaentf  and  conse- 
quently making  some  approximation  to  the  truth),  by  some- 
thing less  than  one-tenth,^  he  summarily  reduces  that  from 
the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera  by  one-half  (!).'  The  reasons  he 
assigns  for  making  a  much  larger  reduction  than  usual  in  this 


♦  PtoL  i.  2,  s  4. 

'  Tbo  dbtance*  as  i^von  by  Marttiui, 
mncnuited  ta  876  «rA<rni\  i»bioh.  at  tho 
mio  of  30  Btadia  to  the  eehitnm,  gn\e 


26,280  atudio.  This  PtolemT  rediMM 
to  800  t<^hati^i  at  24.000  sladia  (i  12, 
f  3).  It  is  evident  that  thin  tnen^lj 
aniounta  to  outtiiig  off  tho  odd  DUinbcm 
'  Ln.§f4,5;  12.  §§1,  a 
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last  case  are  indeed  conclusive,  but  the  actual  amount  adopted 
was — as  he  himself  Jtdmitted — altogether  arbitrary. 

§  20.  The  result  of  these  corrections  is  that  he  estimates  the 
whole  distance  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Stone 
Tower  at  24,000  stadia,  or  60  degrees  of  longitude,®  and  that 
from  the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera  at  45^  degrees:  so  that  the 
whole  distance  from  the  Euphrates  to  Sera  amounted,  according 
to  his  calculation,  to  105^  degrees,  and  when  to  this  was 
added  the  result  already  computed  for  the  interval  from  the 
meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  to  the  Euphrates,  amounting 
to  72  degrees,  he  obtained  177:J^  degrees  for  the  distance  of 
Sera  from  the  western  meridian.*  This  then — or  as  he  else- 
where expresses  it,  not  quite  twelve  hotirs  of  longitude  (180 
degrees) — was  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  known  world ;  instead  of  the  15  hours  or  225 
degrees  of  longitude  assigned  to  it  by  Marinus.^ 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  term,  as  applied  by 
Ptolemy  and  Marinus,  had  no  such  definite  meaning  as  had 
been  attached  to  it  by  earlier  geographers.  When  Eratosthenes 
or  Strabo  spoke  of  the  length  of  the  inhabited  world  (t^ 
oUovfuvr^s),  they  understood  by  it  a  line  extending  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  and  having  consequently  a  definite  boundary 
at  each  extremity.  But  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  Marinus,  rejected 
the  hypothesis  of  an  eastern  ocean,  bounding  the  continent  of 
Asia  in  that  direction,  and  supposed  the  land  to  extend  in^ 
definitely  towards  the  east  and  north,  as  they  considered  that 
Africa  did  to  the  south.  Hence  to  them  Sera  and  Sinee  were 
merely  the  most  easterly  knotvn  points  in  Asia,  just  as  Agisymba 
in  Africa  was  the  most  southerly.  Beyond  these  lay  "the 
unkQown  land,"  the  existence  of  which  they  assumed,  in  each 
case,  just  as  former  geographers  had  assumed  that  of  the 
ocean. 

§  21.  In  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  known  world,  his 
conclusions  were  in  like  manner  derived  directly  from  those 


•  Ibid.  11.  §  3.  •  Ibid.  12.  §  12.  »  Ibid,  14,  §  10. 
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of  Marinus,  merely  applying  the  correction  that  he  jndgedj 
aecesstiry  to  the  extravagant  extension  given  by  that  WTiter  tn 
the  continent  of  Africa  towards  the  south.     Thus  he  assumed | 
the  parallel  of  Thule,  which  had  been  placed  by  Marinus  in 
N.  lat.  63°,  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  world,^  and  that  of 
Frasnm  according  to  his  own  arbitrary  rectification  of  its 
position,  to  be  its  southern  limit,  which  he  accordingly  placedJ 
in  about  16  degrees  of  south  latitude.     He  therefore  assignc 
to  it,  in  round  numbers,  a  breadth  of  about  80  degrees,  thus 
exceeding    largely  the    estimate  of  either  Eratosthenes  or 
Strabo,  but  still  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  proportion  so 
strangely  assumed  by  ancient  geographers,  that  the  len^b' 
was  more  than  datihle  the  breadth, 

§  22.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  scientific  framework 
with  which  Ptolemy  sought  to  envelop  and  disguise  the 
real  poverty  of  his  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  briefly 
to  his  eighth  book,  which  has  been  thought  by  many  modem 
writers  to  have  a  more  truly  scientific  character  than  the  rest, 
and  to  be  entitled  to  a  degree  of  authority  which,  they  admits 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  positions  in  his  ordinary  tables* 
After  devoting  the  whole  of  five  books — from  the  second  to 
the  sixth — and  a  part  of  the  seventh,  to  the  enumeration  in 
the  tabular  form»  arranged  according  to  the  countries  and 
provinces  in  which  they  were  situated,  of  all  the  pointa  oi 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  the  position,  he  pr 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  whole,  and  a  general  description  of 
the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  known  world,  such  as  would 
form  a  fitting  companion  to  a  general  map  of  it*^  After  this, 
in  the  eighth  book,  he  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  map  of  the 
world  c^m  be  most  conveniently  divided  inti)  separate  maf 
and  adopts  a  division  into  twenty-six  such  maps,  which,  as  ha 
justly  points  out,  have  no  occasion  to  preserve  a  fixed  propor- 
tion with  one  another,  but  may  be  of  a  smaller  or  larger  scali 
according  as   the  countries   they   include  are  more  or  lefla] 


'  Note  C,  p.  G!3&. 


»  vii.  c  5. 
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known,  and  require  to  be  represented  in  more  or  less  detail.^ 
The  series  of  maps  that  he  proposes  to  construct  is  thus  entirely 
similar  to  that  in  a  modem  atlas.  Of  these  he  devotes  ten  to 
Europe,  four  to  Africa,  and  twelve  to  Asia.* 

He  then  gives,  in  regard  to  each  of  these  maps,  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  countries  which  it  includes,  and  the  limits 
within  which  it  is  comprised :  as  well  as  the  proportion  which 
the  degrees  of  longitude  bear  to  those  of  latitude.  This  pro- 
portion he  states  only  with  respect  to  some  one  parallel  passing 
nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  map.  The  same  proportion 
will,  of  course,  as  he  does  not  fail  to  remark,  not  be  mathemati- 
cally correct  for  the  other  parallels,  but  he  considers  the 
difference  as  unimportant  within  the  limits  of  each  partial 
map.*  Hence  every  one  of  these  separate  maps  is  in  fact 
constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  Marinus  had  applied 
to  his  general  map  of  the  world,  and  in  giving  the  proportion 
of  longitudes  to  latitudes  for  one  parallel,  Ptolemy  considered 
himself  as  doing  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  graduation  of 
each  map. 

§  23.  But  he  then  adds,  for  each  map,  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
contained  in  it,  reported  however  in  a  totally  different  manner 
from  that  employed  in  his  previous  tables,  giving  in  each  case 
the  latitude  as  denoted  by  the  length  of  the  longest  day,  and 
the  longitude  according  to  the  difference  of  time  from  Alexan- 
dria. Both  are  expressed  in  equinoctial  hours  and  fractions  of 
an  hour.'  These  have  been  generally  regarded  as  merely 
a  different  mode  of  stating  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the 
places  thus  selected.  And  this  is  certainly  at  first  sight 
the  natural  inference  from  his  own  words  in  the  passage  just 
cited.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  purpose  of  such  a 
recapitulation  of  a  certain  number  of  selected  positions  in  each 
country,  giving  in  substance  no  other  information  concerning 
them  than  is  already  given  in  the  other  tables.     Hence  it  has 

*  viii.  1,  §§  4.  5.  *  viii.  2,  §  1.  •  Ibid.  i.  §§  6,  7. 

»  viil.  2.  §  1. 
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Bn  supposed  by  many  modem  writers  that  the  positions  hei© 
jiven  are  such  as  had  been  really  determined  astronomically, 
as  distinguished  from  those  in  the  tables,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  derived  merely,  in  the  manner  already  explains 
from  itinemries  or  the  information  of  travellers.  But  no  bint 
is  given  by  Ptolemy  himself  of  sueh  a  distinction,  which  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  point  out,  bad  it  really  existed. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  positions  given  in  the  eighth  book  is 
far  greater  than  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been 
determined  by  positive  observation  :  and  all  the  objections 
that  have  already  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  this  wi 
impassible  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  tablea  apply  in  gr 
measure  to  those  in  the  eighth  book  also.  The  measurement  of 
longitude  by  time  was  the  very  thing  that  the  ancients  had  no 
means  of  accomplishing.  Can  we  suppose  that  Ptolemy  really 
possessed  any  such  observations  for  such  places  as  the  islands 
of  Thule  and  8eandia  in  the  ntirth,  or  for  Garama  and  Gira  ii 
the  interii^r  of  Africa  ?  And  when  we  find  him  stating  the 
same  particulars  for  8era,  Sina?,  and  Cattigara,  concerning 
which  we  know  how  utterly  vague,  as  well  as  erroneous,  his 
information  really  was,  does  not  this  at  once  show  that  thejr 
are  based  upon  no  foundation  of  actual  observation  ? 

§  24.  The  real  purpose  of  the  eighth  book  appears  to  havfl 
been  a  totally  different  one.  Ptolemy,  we  must  remember,^ 
was  much  more  an  astronomer  than  a  geographer :  and  his 
object  throughout  his  work  was  to  consider  the  world  that  he 
was  describing  rather  in  its  astronomical  and  cosmical  relations 
than  with  reference  to  its  physical  conditions  or  the  spei'ial 
objects  of  the  ordinary  geographer.  Hence,  after  having  laid 
down,  in  the  b^st  manner  he  could,  all  the  positions  that  he 
thought  requisite,  upon  his  map  of  the  world,  he  was  desirous 
to  point  out,  with  respect  to  the  chief  of  these,  some  of  the 
most  essential  of  their  astronomical  relations,  such  as  the 
length  of  the  longest  day,  and  the  diflerence  of  time  from 
a  fixed  standard.  To  these  he  adds,  in  respect  to  all  those 
places  situated  within  the  tropics — even  in  such  eases  ai5  Sinm 
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and  Cattigara,  and  the  towns  which  he  places  in  Taprobane^ 
with  regard  to  which  he  certainly  could  have  no  observations 
— a  notice  of  the  course  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  them,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  deviates  from  the  vertical  position 
through  which  it  necessarily  passes.  Such  particulars  are  of 
no  value  for  determining  the  latitude,  which  is  sufficiently 
given  by  the  length  of  the  longest  day.  They  are  simply 
astronomical  facts,  interesting  only  to  the  astronomical  geo- 
grapher. But  moreover  they  are  facts  which  the  mathematical 
geographer  would  be  able  to  calculate  for  himself  with  regard 
to  any  given  position ;  and  that  this  is  what  Ptolemy  really 
did,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  his  account  of  these 
phenomena  is  correct  for  the  latitude  assumed  for  each  place, 
it  is  in  many  cases  glaringly  wrong  for  the  reed  position  of  the 
place  in  question.  Thus,  he  tells  us  of  Syene,  which  was 
placed  by  common  consent,  and  approximately  correctly,  on 
the  northern  tropic,  that  the  sun  is  vertical  there  once  in  the 
year,  when  it  just  touches  the  tropic.  This  of  course  is  correct : 
but  he  employs  the  very  same  words  in  regard  to  Arbis  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Syene,  but  which  is  really  situated  nearly  two  degrees 
farther  north.  In  like  manner  he  ascribes  to  Pattala  on  the 
Indus,  which  he  supposed  to  be  within  the  tropic,  the  phenomena 
that  would  be  incident  to  such  a  position,  and  affirms  the 
same  thing  of  Garama  in  Libya,  which  was  also  really  situated 
three  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  tropic,  though  he  supposed 
it  to  be  two  degrees  to  the  south  of  it.  Another  striking 
instance  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Thule,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  placed  in  63°  N.  latitude, 
and  of  which  he  tells  us  that  it  had  a  day  of  twenty  hours' 
duration,  a  statement  just  about  correct  for  the  assumed  posi- 
tion, but  much  beyond  the  truth  for  the  group  of  the  Shetland 
Islands,  which  may  be  considered  as  certainly  that  intended 
by  Ptolemy.^ 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  in  all  these  cases. 


•  8ee  Note  C,  p.  639. 
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Ptolemy  was  not  recording  the  results  of  observations,  but 
stating  for  tbe  information  of  his  readers  what  he  knew  must 
be  the  fact,  assumitiff  the  position  of  tlie  place  to  be  such  a»  it 
was  already  determined  in  his  tables.  And  the  same  ex- 
planation may  be  extendeil  to  all  the  otJier  statements  contained 
in  the  eighth  book.  They  are  evidently  not,  aa  they  have 
been  coromcuily  regarded,  a  fresh  series  of  data  for  certain 
positions  which  have  been  already  determined,  but  a  statement 
of  certain  astronomical  facts  with  regard  to  a  certain  number 
of  places,  the  position  of  which  is  assumed  to  be  already 
known.*  Frt:>m  this  point  of  view  the  pur]>ose  of  this  fresh 
series  of  tables  becomes  at  onee  clear  and  intelligible.  Their 
principal  value  to  us  in  fact  arises  from  their  furnishing  us 
with  the  means  of  correcting  and  checking  the  numbers  given 
in  the  other  tables,  which  have  frequently  become  corrupted 
in  our  existing  maDuscripts^  but  this  was  certainly  not  the 
object  for  which  they  were  framed,* 

§  25,  In  regard  to  the  mathematical  construction,  or  (to  nsaj 
the  modern  phrtise)  the  projection  of  his  maps,  Ptolemy  wa 
far   in   advance   of  his  predecessors.      For  his  sjiecial  maps 
indeed  he  contented  him^li",  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 


*  It  will  be  found  indeed  th&t  tb^se 
etutemcmta  are  always  adapted  to  the 
tupponed  latitude,  even  where  thin  wa8 
aJtogtitlier  wrong,  and  in  reiB^aul  lo 
plactra  at  whicli  one  might  readily  sup- 
pose obacrvationa  of  Ibe  It^Dgth  of  tbe 
solHtitial  day  to  have  bet^n  roalJy  mnde. 
Thua  oven  In  such  cases  ae  Carthu<;o 
and  ByEaiititim  we  find  that  the  du- 
ration a83ignc^d  to  it  is  ihut  wliidi 
would  corre«pond  to  tbe  frroneout  lati- 
tudes in  wbicb  tbey  were  pluci'd  by  tbe 
ob^ervatioTiB  of  HipparcltuH,  not  to 
tbcir  true  latitudes. 

A  strotie  additiouiil  proof  tbut  tin's 
waa  tlie  twTe  pur{>oat*  of  tJje  informtitiDn 
be  biifi  here  given,  is  to  be  louod  in 
bid  observation  thtit  he  would  \mV4> 
added  further  partieulara,  concerning 
the  fixed  bUlth  woicb  were  in  the  zenith 
of  each  locality,  bad  it  not  bet^n  for 
their  deviation  from  a  course  porallcl  to 
the  cqmitor  (viiL  2,  §  2). 


It  may  be  added  that  this  purpo64» 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  p<i 
in  the  Almageat  in  which  he  ind 
bis  intention  of  gtviu:^  in  hiM  |;eo| 
phical  wcvk  tbe  po^itiotiB  of  tbu  dilTei 
ent  potnta  ou  the  earth *fl  aurface,  **  M 
boats  for  the  cjilculutioo  of  the  celettial 
phenomena  at  each  place." 

*  It  muat  be  reoiembered  tbal  tb© 
ealculiition  of  the  Intitude  from  t4i«r 
length  of  the  lonf;e»t  day,  ur  rf<v? 
though  one  for  which  Ptolemy  hinjL 
waa  fully  eonijKtenl,  is  by  no  oitana 
simple  proce««,  and  would  be  ultogietlit 
beyond  the  capacity  of  tbe  greater 
of  hi»  readers.  Eveu  with  re^ 
tbe  lonj^iude-a,  many  penont  would 
ghtd  to  tti^>  at  a  gUfcoce  tbe  diflensnoe 
lime,  culeolated  at  once  fn^m  Ah 
andria,  instead  of  hartn^  t'  A 

from  f he  degreeo  of  longi^dt ,  d 

ns  tbey  were  in  tbe  other  tabic*  tixuu  a 
fixed  meridian  in  tlic  wcfit 
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with  drawing  his  meridians  and  parallels  in  stiaight  lines 
parallel  with  one  another,  merely  taking  the  proportion  of 
degrees  of  longitude  to  those  of  latitude,  as  it  stood  with 
respect  to  some  one  parallel  towards  the  middle  of  his  map, 
and  neglecting  the  inclination  of  the  meridians  to  one  another. 
He  proceeded  therefore  with  regard  to  these  particular  maps 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Marinus  had  done  with  his 
general  map  of  the  world.  Such  a  course,  as  he  himself 
repeatedly  aflSrms,*  did  not  make  any  material  difference 
within  the  limits  of  each  special  map.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  general  map,  including,  according  to  his  calculation, 
not  less  than  180  degrees  of  longitude,  and  80  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  errors  arising  in  this  case  from  the  attempt  to 
transfer  to  a  plane  surface  so  great  an  extent  of  the  spherical 
surface  of  the  globe  were  such  as  to  require  to  be  met  by  new 
modes  of  mathematical  construction. 

It  is  imnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
methods  employed  by  Ptolemy  for  this  purpose,  which  pre- 
sented a  near  approximation  to  some  of  those  still  in  use 
among  modern  geographers.  After  explaining  fully  a  mode 
of  projection  in  which  the  equator  and  parallels  of  latitude 
would  be  represented  by  parallel  curves,  while  the  meridians 
would  be  represented  by  straight  lines,  converging  to  a  point 
situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  map ;  he  then  points  out  the 
necessary  defect  in  this  method  arising  from  the  taking  the 
meridians  as  straight  lines  instead  of  arcs  of  a  circle,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  another  construction,  more  elaborate,  but  too 
cumbrous  for  general  use,  in  which  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  curvature  of  both  sets  of  lines.  This  last  method, 
however,  had  the  defect,  as  he  himself  points  out,  of  being 
inconvenient  for  those  who  sought  to  place  on  their  map  the 
diflFerent  points  of  which  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were 
given ;  and  thus  draw  a  map  for  themselves :  hence,  while  he 
himself  gives  the  preference  to  the  more  laborious,  but  more 


»  ii.  1,§10;  ▼ui.  2.  §6. 
VOL.  IL  2   P 
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accurate,  method  of  delineation,  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  thi 
other  would  be  more  generally  fullowed»^ 

In  point  of  fact,  Ptolemy's  theoretical  skill  was  in  tbia 
matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  altogether  beyond  the  nature  of 
the  materials  to  whieli  he  had  to  apply  it^  Any  inaccuracy 
arising  from  theoretical  defects  in  the  mode  of  delineating  his 
maps  would  be  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
grave  and  serious  errors  intt)  which  he  was  led  by  imperfect 
knowledge  and  erroneous  information ;  not  to  speak  of  that 
fundamental  error  in  the  graduation  of  the  whi>Ie,  the  disastrous 
effects  of  which  have  been  already  pointed  out. 

§  26,  The  whole  design  and  character  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  map« 
to  which  it  refers,  that  there  can  bo  no  doubt  it  was  from 
time  of  its  first  pulilieation  accompanied  liy  such  a  series 
maps.  It  would  indeed  be  altogether  incomplete  without 
them*  But  as  the  materials  which  he  furnishes  in  his  tables 
would  enable  any  one  with  a  moderate  amount  of  geographical 
slcill  to  construct  such  maps  for  himself,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
judge  how  far  those  which  accompany  the  existing  copies  of 
liis  work  are  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  originals.  In 
two  of  the  existing  MSS.  it  is  expre^ly  stated  that  the  mapd 
which  uccompany  them  are  the  work  of  one  Agathodfl?mon  of 
Alexandria,  who  drew  them  **  aeeording  to  the  eight  books  of 
the  Geography  of  Claudius  Ptolemy/'*  It  is  evident  that  this 
expression  cannot  be  taken  as  proving  anji;hing,  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  the  name  and  age  of  Agathod?emon  are  other- 
wise unknown,^     But  it  certainly  seems  most  probable  that  be 


jmy 
Ap«H 


*  PtoL  L  c.  24. 

iracra*'   * AyuBodaifunr   ' AKfi^aifSptv%    incf- 

*  The  aupposiltoTi  tbut  the  author  of 
Hieie  mope  wb8  idf  ntjcal  with  ti  gmm- 
nuiri&&  of  ilit^  itAine  of  A^^iUirKliPiuon, 
who  Hved  in  the  flfUi  wnturyjn  purely 
gmtuitoott  unlc»a  wo  fiBiiajiie  that  thero 
could  not  be  two  j^ereoiiB  of  t^it*  ismno 
name,    Aa  llcereji  htiB  Jiwtly  i>ointed 


out,  it  was  very  unlikely  that  n  gmm^ 
Human  idinuM  possiffis  the  tiilent  of  no 
artUt;    imd   the    mitpd   thut   >>onT   thf> 
name  of  Agathodnsmon  wetv 
tile  produoLiuu  of  eomt)  one  n^ 
liifl  artistic  skill,    TIiobo  ap^ 
the  MS,  foimfl  at  Mount  AtL 
prudtioed  in  facsimile  by  M  t 

(4 to.  Piina,  1IMJ7)  are  of  a  muclj  ruitvr 
clmmi^tcr,  luid  ore  probably  derived  from 
a  different  aouroe. 


.V 


^^     ■s^ijg^'.  <t     «:    j*1 
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was  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  employed  by  him  to 
delineate  these  maps,  according  to  the  instructions  given  in 
the  first  book,  and  from  the  detailed  materials  contained  in  the 
following  ones.*  The  few  instances  in  which  discrepancies  are 
found  between  the  maps  and  the  text  are  such  as  cannot  readily 
be  ascribed  to  any  mere  copyist  at  a  later  period.  At  all  events 
it  is  probable  that,  as  an  Alexandrian,  he  would  have  access 
to  the  original  works  of  Ptolemy,  and  may  therefore  have 
copied  his  own  series  directly  from  the  prototypes  prepared  by, 
or  under  the  direction  of,  Ptolemy  himself. 


*  This  is  the  oonclnsion  of  Heeren 
(m  his  DissertiUion  on  the  Sources  of 
Pt6lemy*8  Oeography,  p.  474,  appended 
to  his  Hidorieal  Ueiearche» — Asiatie 


Natiam^  yol.  iii.)  as  the  most  piohable 
Biipposition ;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  not  established  on  anything 
like  proot 


2  p  2 


(    S8o    ) 


CHAPTEE  XXIX^ 
PTOLEMY— (<wm^mt*erf)* 


Part  2. — Detailed  Geography, 

§  1,  Having  thus  examined  the  scientific  &amework  of  the 
gnmt  work  of  Ptolemy  and  shown  how  far  this  was  from  repre* 
Benting  a  corresponding  basis  of  true  scientific  knowledge,  w( 
must  next  proceed  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  information 
that  he  really  possessed,  and  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  his  time,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Btrabo  and  Pliny,  ia 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  world.  And  here 
possess  this  great  advantage,  derived  from  the  scientific  form 
of  his  work,  that  his  ideas,  however  imperfect  or  erroneous, 
were  necessarily  expressed  in  a  definite  form,  that  enables  us 
in  most  cases  to  determine  with  little  difficulty  both  the  actual 
extt^nt  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  the  errors  with 
which  it  was  disfigured. 

He  commences  the  detailed  portion  of  his  work  with  the 
western  regions  of  Europe,  and  devotes  two  sections  of  his 
8eoon<l  book  to  the  description  of  the  British  Islands,  con^ 
ceming  which  he  certainly  possessed  information  far  mo: 
extensive  and  complete  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Kor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  It  was  in  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Pliny  and  the  compilation  of  his  own  work  that  the 
llomans  had  not  only  carried  their  arms  under  Agricola  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Britain,  and  sailed  mth  a  fleet 
round  its  eastern  and  northern  shores,  hut  had  permanently 
established  their  dominion  over  the  whole  island  south  of  the 
estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  Within  this  limit  the 
whole  country  had  been  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province, 
intersected  by   lines  of  military  roads,  and   was  graduallyi 
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approaching  to  the  same  condition  of  prosperity  and  civiliza- 
tion, which  had  been  already  attained  by  GavI  and  Spain. 

§  2.  The  neighbouring  island  of  Hibemia  (or  Ivemia,  as 
Ptolemy  writes  the  name^)  had  indeed  remained  untouched 
by  the  Boman  arms:  but  even  in  the  time  of  Agricola  its 
ports  and  coasts  were  beginning  to  be  well  known  by  the 
merchants  who  traded  thither  from  Britain  and  Gaul,*  and 
during  the  long  period  of  tranquillity  that  followed  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  commercial  relations  would  be  carried 
on  with  increasing  vigour.  Such  intercourse  would  be  amply 
sufiScieut  to  explain  the  greatly  increased  knowledge  possessed 
by  Ptolemy  of  an  island  almost  unknown  to  the  earlier  geo- 
graphers.^ He  not  only  gives  (according  to  his  usual  plan) 
a  regular  periplus  of  the  coasts,  enumerating  the  principal 
headlands,  bays,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  but  mentions  the  names 
of  no  less  than  seven  cities  in  the  interior,  besides  two  (Menapia 
and  Eblana)  on  the  east  coast.  Of  these  last  Eblana  is  with- 
out doubt  identical  with  the  modem  Dublin ;  while  Menapia 
is  uncertain,  and  no  plausible  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to 
any  of  the  inland  towns.  But  of  the  names  of  the  rivers — 
usually  one  of  the  most  permanent  portions  of  geographical 
nomenclature — several  can  be  identified  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, and  thus  bear  testimony  to  the  authentic  character  of 
Ptolemy's  information.  Thus  the  Oboca,  between  Eblana  and 
Menapia,  is  clearly  the  Avoca,  and  the  Buvinda,  north  of 
Eblana,  the  Boyne ;  the  Birgus  or  Bargus  is  in  all  probability 
the  Barrow,  and  the  Senus  probably  represents  the  Shannon. 
On  the  west  coast  also  the  name  of  the  Nagnatae,  whose  capital 
of  Nagnata  is  termed  "  an  important  city,"  is  clearly  preserved 
in  that  of  the  modem  province  of  Connaught. 


'  It  is  fiingalar  that  this  later  Greek 
fonn  of  the  name,  as  weU  as  the  Latin 
Hibemia,  departed  more  widely  than 
that  of  lerne,  by  which  the  island  was 
first  known  to  the  Greeks,  from  the 
natiye  name  of  Erin,  from  which  they 
were  all  without  doubt  originaUy  de- 
rived. 

'  Tacitus,  Agrie,  0.  24.  **  Melius 
aditns  portosque  per  oommeroia  et  ne- 


gotiatores  oogniti."  This  appears  to 
me  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  such 
knowledge  of  the  island  as  we  find  in 
Ptolemy.  The  suggestion  of  Dr. 
T4itham  (art  Isrns,  in  Smith's  DicL  of 
Ancient  Geography, ^  that  he  had  Phoe- 
nician or  Carthaginian  sources  of  in- 
formation, seems  alike  improbable  and 
unnecessary. 
»  PtoL  iL  2. 
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With  regard  to  the  geographical  position  of  Irehmd  Ptolemy 
was  far  better  informed  than  Strabo:  and  though  he  still 
carried  it  much  too  far  to  the  north,  so  as  to  place  even  its 
southern  extremity  in  a  higher  latitude  than  North  Wales,*  he 
was  well  aware  both  of  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of  Britain 
and  of  its  general  direction  from  south  to  north,  facing  the 
coasts  of  tho  larger  island  through  a  considerable  part  of  their 
extent 

§  3.  Ptolemy's  description  of  Britain  affords  a  striking 
example  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  which  generally 
characterise  his  work.  While  his  geographical  enumeration 
of  names,  whether  of  places  and  tribes,  or  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  is  highly  valuable,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  ea.n  bo  identified  without  difficulty,  his  idea  of  the 
configuration  of  the  island,  and  the  direction  of  its  coasts,  is 
extremely  erroneous:  and  his  assigned  positions  in  latitude 
and  longitude  utterly  worthless,  if  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  indications  of  his  views  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
places  thus  enumerated.  We  are  fortunately  enabled,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  to  correct  the  positions  and  identify 
the  sites  of  the  towns  in  the  interior,  by  the  aid  of  the  Roman 
Itineraries,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  existing  names ;  while 
his  periflus  of  the  coast  is  so  complete,  and  in  general  so 
accurate,  as  to  leave  little  difficulty  in  determining  the 
principal  points  which  he  intends  to  designate. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  his  information 
is  afforded  by  the  clear  distinction  which  he  makes  between 
the  two  hea<ilands  that  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Britain — the  Land's  End  and  the 
Lizard*  Both  of  these  are  distinctly  specified — each  of  them 
for  some  unknoTiii  reason  by  two  separate  names  :^  and  he  even 


*  Be  place*  the  n^tiop  &Hf^o¥  (tho 
iooth-weatem  extmmity  of  Uie  island) 
In  Ut.  57^  iS'i  whBe  Uio  north  ooast  of 
Walet  did  noi  iiooording  to  hU  calcu- 
littiuu,  sTirpft88  57°.  The  North  On^ 
uf  Irelnnd  {B^iw  iitftDv)  hv.  ploood  m 
lilt  61^;   but  oaoigticd  tv  lUs  north- 


enstefn  headland  i?o$6yBioy  lUpotf)  the 
higher  latitndc  of  Gr'  30' ;  Urns  cuiiying 
it  more  tlian  six  dega^e«  to  the  north  i? 
its  irvm  pceition. 

^  *  Thus  ho  callB  (il  3,  §  3)  Hio  Jjuid§ 
Kud  Aiitiv6biseuin  and  Bolcrium  ('Arri- 
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places  them  in  just  about  their  relative  position  to  one 
another,  though  considerably  exaggerating  the  distance  be- 
tween them.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  he  places  the  Pro- 
montory of  Ocrinum,  the  southernmost  of  the  two,  a  degree  and 
three-quarters  of  latitude  (87 J^  G.  miles)  to  the  north  of  the 
opposite  extremity  of  G*ul,  which  gives  a  very  fair  approxima- 
tion to  the  width  of  the  British  Channel  in  this  part.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  his  possessing  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  this  portion  of  Britain,  from  its  continued 
intercourse  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Gaul.  But  he  makes 
no  mention  in  connexion  with  it  of  the  islands  of  the  Cassi- 
terides,  which  he  supposed,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
tradition  both  of  Greek  and  Boman  geographers,  to  be 
situated  off  the  coast  of  Spain,*  so  that  he  actually  places 
them  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Nerian  Promontory  (Cape 
Finisterre). 

As  we  proceed  northward,  we  find,  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  Ptolemy's  information  becoming  much  less  accurate, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  several  headlands  and 
estuaries  named  by  him :  a  difficulty  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
very  indented  and  irregular  character  of  the  Scottish  coasts, 
as  well  as  by  the  strange  error  in  regard  to  their  position, 
which  utterly  distorts  this  portion  of  his  map.  For  while  he 
had  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  general  configuration  of 
the  coasts  of  England,  as  far  north  as  the  Solway  and  Tyne, 
and  correctly  placed  the  Promontory  of  Novantum  (the  head- 
land of  Galloway)  opposite  to  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Ireland,  he  unfortunately  conceived  the  general  extension  of 
the  island  beyond  this  to  have  its  direction  from  west  to  east, 
instead  of  from  south  to  north,  so  that  he  actually  placed  the 
northern  extremity  of  Scotland  (opposite  to  the  Orkneys), 
farther  to  the  south  than  the  Promontory  of  Galloway,^  which 


Lizard  the  Damnonium  or  Ocrinnm 
(Aafiy6ytoy  rh  Kcd  ''OKpivov  Axpoy).  In 
the  last  case  the  alternative  name  is 
evidently  merely  that  of  the  adjoining 
people  applied  to  the  headland. 


•  ii.  6,  §  76. 

^  That  the  Novantnm  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3,  §  1)  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
Mnll  of  Oalloway  admits  of  no  reason- 
able doubt,  both  from  its  proximity  to 
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he  conceiyed  to  be  the  most  northern  point  of  the  whole  bland* 
The  origin  of  this  strange  mistake  is  very  difficult  to  imagine : 
it  is  all  the  more  unftccoimtable,  because  the  general  con- 
figuration of  Scothind,  if  we  suppose  it  twisted  round  on  his 
map  to  about  its  true  direction,  would  not  differ  very  widely 
from  the  truths  presenting  at  least  a  general  resemblance  in 
many  important  features.*  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
even  for  this  part  of  the  island  he  had  tolerably  good  informa- 
tion, but  that  he  altogether  perverted  the  resulta  derived  from 
it  by  the  erroneous  manner  in  which  he  laid  them  down  upoii 
his  map.  ^J 

§  4.  This  complete  misconception  of  the  real  form  of  thi^^ 
northern  parts  of  Britain  involved  him  of  necessity  in  the  most 
hopeless  confusion  in  regard  to  the  islands  that  surrounded  its 
shores.  He  was  indeed  well  aware,  as  Pliny  had  been  before 
him,  of  the  existence  of  a  numerous  group  of  islands,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Ebudas — answering  to  the  Hflebudes  o^^ri 
Pliny,  and  to  the  modern  Hebrides:*  but  he  was  erroneously^H 
led  to  connect  them  with  Ireland  instead  of  Scotland,  and 
placed  them  in  a  cluster  only  about  a  degree  to  the  north  of 
the  former  island.  The  Oread es  (Orkneys)  also  were  well 
known  to  the  Romans  ever  since  the  time  of  Agricok;  and 
their  accounts  no  doubt  concurred  in  placing  them  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  mainland.  But 
Ptolemy,  having  carried  this  extremity  to  the  east  instead  of 
to  the  north,  could  not  place  the  islands  in  the  same  direction, 
and  hence,  though  he  gave  the  name  of  Orcas  to  the  remotest 


Ireland  uad  fhim  tlio  fii^tinot  montioa 
of  its  conneciion  with  a  peninsulA  (No- 

'  t^o  mueh,  indeed,  '\»  this  the  caae 
thai  Gene  ml  Hoy  htts  actuaUy  BOg- 
gerted  that  Ptolemy  really  poniessed  a 
correct  tnap  of  the  inland,  hut  that  tho 
pftrt  of  it  coDtaiiiing  North  Britain  had 
been  accidentally  torn  otf,  and  rcplaoed 
in  a  wrong  position,  no  as  t)  cxtoad 
I  ho  i»Lind  towurdB  the  east,  tuiiioad  of 
the  north  (Roy*s  MUitary  Antiquitka^ 


p,  116).    See  Note  ».  p.  640. 

*  It  i«  Binguhir  that  this  appeUatlo 
eo    fimiLliar    in    modem    geocvaphl 
should  be  derived  originally  from  si 
false  reading  of  PLiuy,  as  that  of  the 
GratnpianB  is    from    one  in   Tacilna, 
But  the  uuthority  of  Ptnlemy,  in  who 
the   form   its  ^£^au8oit«   h   deohiiTe 
£avonr  of    the    rtjadin^i:    HJvbndot 
HebtidoB  in  Plhiy  (iv.  10,  §  108V  M 

risfercnoe  to  that  of  Hobridea,  wludM 
found  in  the  earlier  editions, 
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point  of  the  mainland,  he  was  compelled  to  separate  the  islands 
of  the  same  name  from  that  headland,  and  carry  them  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  west,  into  a  position  with  regard  to  the 
mainland  wholly  different  from  that  which  they  really  occupy.^ 
Having  thus  determined  the  position  of  the  Orcades  (the 
centre  of  which  group  he  places  in  lat.  61°  40')  he  proceeds  to 
notice  Thule,  which  he  describes  as  a  single  island  of  large 
size,  extending  not  less  than  55  G.  miles  from  south  to  north. 
Notwithstanding  this  description  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  meant  to  designate  by  that  name  the  group  of  the  Shetlands, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  discovered  by  the 
Eomans  under  Agricola.* 

§  5.  Of  countries  so  well  known  as  Gaul  and  Spain,  which 
had  now  been  so  long  subject  to  the  Boman  dominion, 
Ptolemy  could  hardly  be  expected  to  add  much  to  the 
information  already  possessed  by  his  predecessors.  The  sta- 
tistical surveys  undoubtedly  instituted  by  the  Romans  in 
all  those  countries  that  were  subject  to  the  complete  pro- 
vincial organization  could  not  fail  to  furnish  valuable  and 
trustworthy  materials  to  the  geographer,  in  so  far  as  the 
names  of  tribes,  cities,  and  towns  were  concerned,  and  even  in 
a  rough  way  their  relative  positions.  But  when  Ptolemy  came 
to  apply  these  materials  as  geographical  data  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  map,  it  is  strange  to  see  how  imperfect  and  how  erro- 
neous were  in  many  cases  the  notions  that  he  had  formed  of 
the  geographical  relations  and  positions  of  places  whose  names 


Aooording  to  Ptolemy  they  were  five 
in  number,  two  bearing  the  name  of 
Ebuda,  and  the  others  uiose  of  Ricina, 
Maleua,  and  Epidium ;  bat  from  his 
erroneous  idea  of  their  position,  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  identify 
them  with  any  of  the  numerous  islands 
that  gird  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  of 
the  number  and  extent  of  which 
Ptolemy  had  evidently  no  idea. 

>  Ptol.  ii.  3,  §  31. 

*  In  fact  the  Mainland  of  the  Shet- 
lands is  80  mudi  the  most  important 


island  of  the  ^np,  that  it  lends  itself 
to  the  supposition  of  its  representing 
Thule,  in  a  manner  that  would  not  at 
aU  apply  either  to  the  Orkneys  or 
Faroes.  Ptolemy  places  its  southern 
extremity  in  62*  40'  N.  latitude,  or 
just  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  Or- 
cades, which  is  a  very  fair  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  Mere,  as  in  so 
many  other  oaoes,  we  recognize  the 
accuracy  of  his  information  in  detaila, 
however  perverted  may  be  his  general 
results. 
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were  familiar  to  all*  In  regard  to  Spain,  indeed,  his  ch 
error  was  in  the  delineation  of  its  western  coast,  and  the  undue 
extension  which  he  gaye  (in  common  with  most  earlier  writers) 
to  its  south-western  extremity,  the  Sacred  Promontory,  which 
he  represents  as  projecting  three  degrees  farther  west  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  while  he  ignored  almost  entirely  the  bold 
projection  of  the  Lusitanian  coast,  ending  in  the  celebrated 
headland  known  as  the  Rock  of  Lisbon.  The  Promontory  of 
Nerium  in  Galicia  (Cape  Fiuisterre)  he>  placed  in  like  manner 
2|  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Sacred  Promontory,  while  it  is 
really  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  degree  to  the  west  of  it : 
and  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  north  coast  he  represented 
the  Pyrenees  as  ending  in  a  bold  projecting  headland  (called 
CEasso),  constituting  two  deep  gulfs,  one  on  each  side  of  it : 
for  aU  which  there  is  no  counterpart  in  reality.^ 

With  the  western  coasts  of  Gaul  bis  acquaintance  was  equally 
imperfect,  WTiile  he  represents  the  line  of  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Atur  (Adour)  to  that  of  the  Loire  as  indented  by 
deep  bays,  with  corresponding  projections  of  the  coast^line  (ar 
exceeding  imy thing  to  be  found  in  reality,  ho  had  a  very  im* 
perfect  notion  of  the  great  projecting  headland  or  peninsula  of 
Eretagne  towards  the  west,*  while  he  takes  no  notice  at  all 
of  the  similar  projection  of  the  coast  of  the  Cotentin  in  Nor- 
mandy to  the  north,  which  constitutes  the  most  marked  feature 
in  the  British  ChanneL  His  conceptions  of  tlio  physical 
geography  of  the  interior  w^ero  still  more  erroneous,  llis  mode 
of  fixing  his  positions  solely  with  reference  to  their  assumed 
latitude  and  longitude  wtis  indeed  iU-adapted  for  designating 
the  courses  of  rivers  or  the  directions  of  mountain  chains ;  but 


*  il.ej§10.  12;  7,  SI* 

•  Ha  wiui,  indwjd,  well  aware  ihat 
the  oouiitry  of  tlii*  OBtBmii,  who  iuha- 
bited  the  weatem  portion  of  Bretugutv 
ftxtc-nded  oonsidembly  to  tli©  west,  find 
thut  Uie  headlaDd  fonning  its  extremity 
in  th&t  direction,  to  which  he  giroa  tlie 
Eiiktue  of  GobtDom,  was  the  weBtemmoat 
point  of  G&ul ;  boi  he  la  fiir  from  giving 


It  ita  fiill  eztDiision^   and  ita  bo  on^^ 
mentions  one  hijcwnaiid^  it  U  impoadh' 
to  decide  to  which  nf  Uio  two  that  fa 
the  extremity   of  the  dnpoftixicnt  of~ 
Finifltorre,  the  name  should  be  aaaigDed 
iri  -  '■■ ''        re.    Nor  d«iea  he  notice  tlia 
1  -tinnt,  any  more  than  ihttm 

L'i  u j  and  Jiitwy. 
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after  making  full  allowance  for  this  difficulty,  we  shall  still 
find  his  notices  of  these  important  geographical  features  dis- 
figured by  some  astounding  errors. 

.  §  6.  Of  the  Bhone,  indeed,  he  gives  a  tolerably  correct 
account,  placing  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  from  whence  it  flowed 
through  the  lake  Lemannus  to  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  and  thence 
turning  abruptly  to  the  south  continued  to  hold  that  direction 
till  it  entered  the  Mediterranean.  But  while  he  also  correctly 
adds  that  the  Arar  (Saone)  and  Dubis  (Doubs)  unite  their 
combined  waters  with  those  of  the  Bhone  near  Lyons,  he 
by  a  strange  mistake  describes  those  strettms  as  having  also 
their  sources  in  the  Alps,  not  far  from  those  of  the  Bhone. 
The  Bhine,  on  the  other  hand,  he  regarded  as  having  a  nearly 
direct  course  from  south  to  north,  through  its  whole  extent : 
and  while  he  places  its  sources  in  Mount  Adulas,  he  entirely 
ignores  both  its  passage  through  the  Lake  of  Constance  and 
the  enormous  bend  by  which  it  encircles  more  than  half  of 
Switzerland.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  with 
which  the  Bomans  had  been  familiar  from  the  days  of  Caesar, 
he  does  not  mention  one;  and  though  he  notices  the  Mosa 
(Mouse)  as  flowing  into  the  sea  by  a  distinct  mouth  of  its  own, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Moselle  or  any  other  of  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  Bhine.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice 
other  errors  of  detail ;  but  when  we  find  him  placing  Paris 
(Lutetia,  or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  Lucoticia),  on  the  same 
parallel  with  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  3^  of  latitude  south 
of  that  of  the  Seine,  and  less  than  the  same  distance  north 
of  Lyons ;  the  sources  of  the  Loire  3^^  of  longitude  west  of 
Lyons,  and  within  80  G.  miles  of  those  of  the  Garonne ;  it  is 
evident  at  once  how  much  was  still  wanting  to  anything  like  a 
true  geographical  conception  of  a  country  in  other  respects  so 
well  known  as  Gaul. 

§  7.  If  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  it 
was  necessarily  still  more  so  with  regard  to  Germany.  Not 
only  had  this  great  country  never  been  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  Bome,  but  the  Boman  arms  had  never  penetrated 
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in  later  times  even  as  far  into  the  interior  as  they  had  been 
^ready  carried  during  the  reigns  of  Augnstus  and  Tiberius, 
No  additional  sources  of  information  had  been  opened  out  in 
this  quarter  since  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  and  while 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  interior 
in  general  shows  no  advance  upon  that  of  his  predecessors,  his 
attempt  to  represent  such  information  as  he  possessed  iu  n 
strictly  geographical  form  only  serves  to  show  more  clearly  its 
extremely  vague  and  indefinite  character.  In  this  e^ise  indee*! 
the  difficulties  of  his  task  were  increased^  not  only  by  the 
absence  of  roads  and  itineraries,  but  the  want  of  fixed  plac^ 
of  abode  and  permanent  towns,  and  the  fluctuations  to  which 
the  limits  of  the  different  tribes  were  continually  aubjoct 
Many  of  the  most  important  names  of  nations  that  appear  in 
Tacitus  are  not  found  in  Ptolemy :  ^  and  in  other  cases  it  is 
uncertiiin  whether  the  new  names  that  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  the  latter  author  represent  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
population,  or  are  merely  new  appellations  for  the  same  tribes, 
Germany,  or  Great  Germany,  as  he  calls  it,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Roman  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shine,  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Khine,  on  the  east  by  the  Vistula, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  the  coast  of  which  he 
describes  in  some  detail,  giving  the  names  of  the  three  well- 
known  rivers,  the  Amisius  (Ems),  the  Visurgis  (Weser),  and 
the  Albis  (Elbe),  to  the  west  of  the  Cimbrian  Cheraonesna, 
while  beyond  that  peninsula  to  the  east  he  places  in  snocessioti 
three  other  rivers  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Chalusnav 
Suebeso,  and  Viadus  or  Viadrus:  of  which  the  lajst  may 
perhaps  be  the  Oder,  but  the  other  two  cannot  be  identified.* 
In  respect  to  the   Cimbrian  Chersonese  itself  he  was  modi 


I 


*  Among  ihfiie  &ro  the  logiDfoneA, 
HennloD^  &o.  On  tlitt  other  hftnd 
the  nAzne  of  tlie  SftxODM,  wliioh  wm 
de8tint»d  to  piny  to  imporiiuii  a  pftit  in 
Uter  Umett,  apfteara  for  tho  flr&t  time 
in  Ptolemy  (ii- 11,  §  11),  who  repmaenta 
ihem  oa  nocupying  tlie  at.tuthem  part 
uf  theOimbriaQ  ChersonoBe,  the  modern 


Holstem.  They  wcro  apporotiUr  but 
mi  intttgniflcunt  tiibs  and  luul  \m>iMah{y 
been  eomprued  Uy  L^u-licr  writcn  under 
the  gen^mt  namt'  of  Ciuibri. 

*  Li.  1 1,  §  4.  None  of  lb*:'  three  immk^ 
u  found  in  Pliny,  or  io  any  niUvt  author, 
exci'pi  Marcbm  of  liemdoo,  who  obvi- 
otialy  copied  Ptolumy. 
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better  informed  than  preceding  writers,  and  fully  appreciates 
the  importance  of  this  great  geographical  feature  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  giving  particulars  of  its  dimensions  and 
extent  which  do  not  differ  very  widely  from  the  truth.'  It  is 
strange,  that  while  in  this  instance  he  appears  to  have  had 
access  to  better  information,  his  knowledge  of  the  supposed 
islands  in  the  Baltic  was  still  more  imperfect  than  that  of 
Pliny,  or  else  he  discarded  as  mere  exaggerations  the  rumours 
of  their  vast  extent;  and  while  he  mentions  the  name  of 
Scandia,  he  reduces  it  to  a  mere  island  of  ordinary  dimensions,® 
which  he  describes  as  situated  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  country  he  had,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  little  knowledge.  He  was  indeed  acquainted  (or  supposed 
himself  to  be  so)  with  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers — ^the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Vistula,  and  had  heard  the  names  of 
several  ranges  of  mountains  in  which  they  were  said  to  take 
their  rise.  Thus  he  enumerates  the  mountain-range  of  Abnoba, 
which  he  supposed  to  run  parallel  with  the  Bhine  from  about 
latitude  49°  to  52° :  the  Melibocus,  in  which  were  the  sources 
of  the  Weser,  extending  from  west  to  east  through  more 
than  4°  of  longitude :  the  Sudeti  in  which  the  Elbe  took  its 
rise,  nearly  parallel  with  the  preceding,  but  about  2J°  farther 
south :  and  the  Asciburgius,  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Vistula,  which  extended  in  a  S.E.  direction  from  lat  54° 
to  52"^  30'.  On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  and  forming 
the  limit  of  that  country  from  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  to 
the  Danube,  was  a  range  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Sarmatian  Mountains. 


^  He  gives  to  the  peninsula  (from 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  its  northern 
point)  a  length  of  about  6  degrees  (300 
G.  miles),  which  somewhat  exceeds  fhe 
truth :  but  as  he  supposed  its  general 
direction  to  be  just  about  X.E.,  instead 
of  nearly  due  N.,  he  does  not  carry  it 
more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude  to 
ttie  north  of  the  Elbe,  thus  placing  it 
in  latitude  59°  30',  nearly  opposite  to  his 
a^umod  position  for  the  north  point  of 


Britain. 

B  He  assigns  to  it  a  length  of  only 
three  degrees  of  longitude  (about  90 
G.  miles),  and  a  breadth  of  about  half. 
Yet  by  a  strange  inconsistency  he  de- 
scribes it  as  inhabited  by  not  less  than 
six  different  tribes  (ii.  11,  §  35).  None 
of  these  names  are  otherwise  known ; 
while  he  has  no  mention  of  that  of  the 
Suiones,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
already  known  to  Tacitus. 
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This  last  cle^irly  representa  the  western  portion  of  the  Car- 
pathians :  but  the  identiticiition  of  the  rest  of  these  mountain* 
chains  is  almost  entirely  arbitrary.  The  mountain  systems  of 
Germany  are  indeed  so  complicated  and  so  little  marked  by 
natural  divisions  into  distinct  ranges  and  groups  that  it  would 
require  a  skilletl  geographer  to  arrange  them  into  any  intel- 
ligible order;  and  Ptolemy's  information  was  wholly  imide- 
qiiate  for  the  purpose,  even  if  he  had  possessed  that  general 
insight  into  physical  geography,  of  which  he  was  in  reality  in 
great  measure  destitute.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hercynian 
forest,  which  figures  in  the  writings  of  earlier  authors — espe- 
cially of  Latin  writers  ^ — as  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
geography  of  Germany,  shrinks  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy  to  a 
mere  local  appellation  of  comparatively  smaiU  extent* 

§  8.  East  of  the  Vistula  hiy  the  vast  region  of  plains, 
stretching  across  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais^  to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  general  name  of 
European  Sannatia.  This  country  had  originally  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  only  by  the  traders  who  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  or  asceniled  the  course  of  the  great  rivers  that  flowed 
from  thence — the  Tyras,  the  Hypanis,  and  the  Borj^sthenea. 
But  new  sources  of  information  had  recently  been  opened  out 
by  the  progress  of  the  Itoman  arms  on  the  side  of  Pannonia 
and  Dacia:  and  after  the  reduction  of  Dacia  into  a  Boman 
province  by  Trajan,  the  adjoining  districts  of  8armatia  mtist 
have  come  to  be  known  by  frequent  intercourse,  whether  for 
purposes  of  commerce  or  war.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Ptolemy  had  doubtlessly  derived  his  knowledge  of  tlie  Car- 
pathian Mountains  (Mons  Carpatis);  the  name  of  which  is 
fotmd  for  the  first  time  in  his  work.  He  appears  to  have  had 
a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  their  position  between  Dacia  and 
Sarmatia,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  Tibiscus  and 
Tyras.^  Some  vague  reports  even  of  the  countries  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic^  or  the  Northern  Ocean  as  it  was  supposed 


< 


•  8e©  the  fviB8«g«s  ulri^f  cIUmI  from 
Ofomr^  Tivritiw,  and  Pliny. 
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to  be,  had  in  this  manner  reached  the  ears  of  Greek  or  Roman 
writers,  and  Ptolemy  gives  us  the  names  of  four  rivers  as 
flowing  into  this  ocean,  east  of  the  Vistula.*  He  conceived  the 
coast  as  continuing  to  hold  a  direction  at  first  from  west  to 
east,  but  gradually  trending  away  to  the  north  till  it  reached 
the  parallel  of  Thule,  in  63°  of  latitude.  This  was  the  limit 
of  his  supposed  knowledge  towards  the  north :  beyond  it,  he 
believed  the  land  still  to  extend  indefinitely,  but  nothing  was 
known  concerning  it*  To  the  great  bay  thus  formed  by  the 
Northern  Ocean  east  of  the  Vistula  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Venedic  Gulf,  from  the  people  called  Venedi,  who  inhabited  its 
shores,  and  whom  he  describes  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
Sarmatia.  The  others  which  he  ranks  in  the  same  class  (ex- 
clusive of  numerous  petty  tribes)  are  the  Peucini  and  BastamsB 
on  the  borders  of  Dacia,  the  lazyges  and  Boxolani  on  the 
shores  of  the  Palus  Mceotis,  and  in  the  interior  (i.e.  to  the 
north  of  these)  the  Hamaxobii,  and  the  Alauni  who  were  a 
Scythian  race.  These  last  are  evidently  the  same  with  the 
Alani,  who  were  already  well  known  among  the  warlike  nations 
with  which  the  Bomans  were  engaged  in  hostilities:^  another 
branch  of  them  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  himself  among  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  Asia. 

§  9.  But  while  Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  the  nations  that 
inhabited  the  tract  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  European 
Sarmatia  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  precise  and  accurate, 
it  is  strange  to  find  him  falling  into  confusion  with  regard  to 
the  great  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Euxine — so  well  known  to, 
and  so  ticcurately  described  by  Herodotus,  and  actually  placing 
the  mouth  of  the  Hypanis  to  the  eastward  of  that  of  the  Bory- 
sthenes.  But  a  much  stranger  error  is  that  which  he  commits 
with  regard  to  the  Palus  Mseotis,  to  which  he  not  only  assigns 


*  iii.  5,  §  2.  None  of  these  names 
can  be  identified  with  even  the  smaUeet 
show  of  plausibility. 

*  iii  6,  §  1. 

*  The  Alani  had  invaded  the  Boman 
Empire  under  Hadrian ;  and  one  of  the 


minor  works  of  Arrian  is  a  military 
treatise  containing  the  pkm  of  a  cam- 
paign to  be  oamed  on  against  them 
("EicTo^is  Koer*  *AAay»i').  These,  how- 
ever, were  the  Asiatic  AlanL 
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a  direction  from  south  to  north,  but  giyes  it  such  an  enoraionj 
exaggerated  extent,  as  to  cany  up  its  northern  extremity, 
together  with  the  mouth  of  the  Taiiais,  nearly  to  55**  of  lati- 
tude, or  within  little  more  than  a  degree  of  the  parallel  of  the 
Baltic  Sea/  just  about  the  latitude  in  reality  of  the  sourem  of 
that  river.  The  effect  of  such  an  erroneous  conception  was  ot 
course  to  distort  his  whole  map  of  this  pjrtion  of  Europe :  the 
Palus  M^otis— thus  extended  through  more  than  six  degrees 
of  latitude — became  in  great  part  the  boundary  between  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  while  the  Tanius,  which  had  gene- 
rally  been  regarded  as  the  limit  between  the  two,  was  carried 
up  to  far  northern  regions,  into  which  no  Greek  had  ever 
really  penetrated.  At  the  same  time  he  adhered  to  the  old 
tradition  which  placed  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  in  the  Rhi- 
paean  mountains,  to  which  he  assigned  a  position  about  midway 
between  the  Palus  Mmotis  and  the  Baltic,  while  he  transferred 
the  name  of  Hyjx^rborean  Mountains  to  a  wholly  different 
chain  in  the  far  north,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  known  land. 
Here  he  placed  the  sources  of  the  Eha  or  Volga,  a  river  of 
which  he  waa  the  first  ancient  geographer  that  had  luiy  tiefinito 
knowledge.'  It  is  curious  to  see  how,  in  this  part  of  his  work^ 
he  was  struggling  to  coml>ine  the  old  traditional  notions  of  the 
Gt^eeks  with  his  more  recent  and  aecurate  inlbnnation,  while 
he  was  throwing  the  whole  subject  into  confusion  by  his  erro- 
neous ideas  of  the  geography  of  the  lands  in  question, 

§  10.  The  entirely  false  idea  which  Ptolemy  had  thug 
formed  of  the  Palus  Meeotis  and  the  surrounding  countries,  is 
the  more  extraordinary  as  we  find  him  possessing  more  acuvk'- 
rate  notions  cx)nceming  the  neighbouring  Caspian  than  any 


•  We  hare  alreadj  »oen  that  Ptolemy 
placed  Bja&titiiim  oon«ider.i.b]y  too  &r 
to  the  tioHL  (in  lat.  43^  5'%  and  tliis 
error  had  tbe  neoeeaary  effect  vf  carry- 
ing up  iUe  wholo  of  the  Euxine  beyoud 
itfi  true  latittide.  But  in  other  reflpecti 
Ptolemy  waa  well  acquamtod  with  that 
&t^«  He  aarigTu  to  it  a  width  of  5| 
degrees  of  hititudc — a  very  clone  »(>- 
proximation  to  tbe  truth— 00  that  he 


plaoea  the  month  of  the  Bonrathenes  in 
48®  30'— and  the  uorthem  outlet  of  the 
Cimmerian  BmporuB  in  the  iomo  kti- 
tade.  ThQfl  fiu*  therefore,  his  map  is 
approximately  conxN^t :  and  h\A  i^rror  ia 
almost  enturdy  dne  to  the  inordfiiaid 
size  which  he  attribotei  to  llio  i^hw 
Mieotis  itself. 

'  V.  a  a  12, 18, 
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preceding  geographer,  and  returning  to  the  correct  view  enter- 
tained by  Herodotus,  but  which  had  been  rejected  by  all  Greek 
geographers  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  that  it  was  an  inland 
sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  land,  and  having  no  communi- 
cation with  the  external  ocean.^  He  was  aware  also  (as  has 
been  just  mentioned)  of  its  receiving  the  waters  of  a  great 
river  from  the  north,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Eha  (the 
Volga),  and  concerning  which  he  seems  to  have  had  tolerable 
information,  as  he  describes  it  as  forming  a  great  bend  in  about 
the  middle  of  its  course,  which  brought  it  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  a  corresponding  bend  of  the  Tanais.*  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  had  any  real  knowledge  of  its  sources,  and  the 
Hyperborean  Mountains  were  doubtless  a  mere  fiction,  in 
accordance  with  the  theoretical  notion  that  all  great  rivers 
took  their  rise  either  in  a  mountain-chain  or  a  lake. 

§  11.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  character 
of  the  geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  Ptolemy  of  the 
countries  immediately  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Here 
he  naturally  possessed  abundant  materials,  in  the  form  of 
maritime  itineraries  or  Peripli  of  the  coasts,  with  land  itinera^ 
ries  to  connect  these  with  the  towns  and  principal  points  of 
the  interior.  But  unfortunately,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
there  was  an  almost  total  want  of  astronomical  observations  to 
correct  these:  and  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  such 
observations  had  been  really  made,  they  were  in  several 
instances  so  erroneous  as  to  distort,  instead  of  correcting,  the 


*  'H  8i  "fpKoyla  ri  «ral  Kcunria  0d\a(rffa 
irdyroOey  vwh  r^s  yrjs  irtpuciKKturrai^ 
viifTtf  Korh,  rh  hrriKtififvoy  irapafrXri^riws, 
vii.  5,  §  4.  Ho  was,  however,  in  error 
in  regard  to  its  form,  supposing  its 
greatest  length  to  be  from  west  to  east, 
while  he  underrated  its  magnitude, 
almost  as  much  as  he  overrated  that  of 
the  Palus  Msootis. 

»  V.  9,  §  13.  The  Don  and  the  Volga 
in  fact  approach  within  about  30  miles 
of  one  another,  in  lat.  49°,  about  250 
miles  from  their  mouths ;  but  from  that 
point  they  diverge,  the  one  to  the  S.W. 

VOL.  II. 


to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  other  to 
the  S.E.  to  fall  into  the  Caspian. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  entire  disbelief  of  the 
theory  put  forward  by  Major  Wood 
{The  Shores  of  Lake  Aral,  8vo.  Lond. 
1876),  and  repeated  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
in  tlie  article  on  the  Caspian  Sea  in 
the  Encyclopxdia  Britannica,  9th  edit 
vol.  iv.  p.  179,  that  the  Volga  in  early 
times  fell  into^the  Don,  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  the  Palus 
Mtootis,  instead  of  the  Caspian:  and 
afterwards   changed    its   course  «Qd 
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notions  otherwise  entertained.*  The  consequence  is  that^  even 
for  countries  so  well  known  as  Greece  and  Italy,  Ptcdemy*s 
geot^mphical  positions  differ  widely  from  the  truth,  and  the 
maps  founded  upon  them  were  calculated  ^ossly  to  mislead 
all  those  ^geographers  who  for  many  centuries  afterwards  con-r 
tinued  blindly  to  follow  their  guidance. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  better  than  any  desonption 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  distortions  arising  from  these 
errors.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  just  to  [K)int  out  a  few  of 
the  most  important.  With  regard  to  Italy,  for  instance,  the 
position  of  Rome,  as  we  ha%^e  seen,  was  correctly  detarmined 
in  latitude ;  and  that  of  Massilia,  which  was  also  known,  would 
give  an  approximation  to  that  of  the  nearest  adjoining  points 
of  Italy.^  But  the  longitudes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  greatly 
in  excess,  and  the  only  means  of  combining  the  two  was  by 
giving  to  Italy  an  undue  extension  towards  the  east,  or  punimj 
out  the  figure  of  the  peninsula  on  the  map,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
general  direction  but  little  tiJ  the  south wanl  of  east,  through 
more  than  13  degrees  of  longitude,  and  then  bringing  it  down 
by  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
position  assigned  on  independent  grounds  to  the  Sicilian 
Strait.^  Thus  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra — the  southern- 
most point  of  the  peninsula — was  brought  on  the  same 
meridian  with  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus  in  the  Adriatic, 


Into  the  Oaipian.    Such  an  hj' 

pollwiii  ftppeon  to  me  extremely  im- 

,  nrolwble   oo    ph^rmoal    gioixiida,    and 

f  tbere  b  certainly  no  ve«tigio  of  ancient 

'  authority  in  it*  favwur. 

'  The  eiToiieoud  positions  aBsigoad 
even  to  such  important  and  «ren->kBOWii 
cities  ae  Ortbage  and  Byxanlium  have 
been  already  poinied  cmt;  and  the 
eflbol  of  the  former  of  theee  errora  upon 
tlie  iupposed  posilioti  of  Baidinia  and 
Cornea.    (See  above,  p,  5(J1.) 

*  At  the  fiame  time  ho  wa«  whoUy 
unaware  how  tar  the  northern  oonat  of 
tbe  Kediterrancan  wa«  indented  by 
the  deep  Gulf  of  Genoti,  ho  tliat  he 
idoally  placed  («otioa  iteelf  more  than 
hotf  a  dignB  to  the  mfuih  of  MaBsiliaf 


instead  of  more  than  a  degree  to  tlio 
north  of  it. 

■  The  influence  of  ihk  error  may  b^ 
traced  even  in  modem  maps  down  to 
the  hmt  century .  The  Anaifmt  O^ 
^raphifme  de  FTtalie  by  I>*Anvit(o 
(pnbliaUed  in  1744)  waj  the  Untt  Wf»rk 
in  whieh  the  geography  of  ItaXy 
estabUflhed  on  a  tfomnd  eoientifie 
In  tlie  mapa  published  by  H.  Sansoo  1 
the  17th  oentury  Nice  waa  plMed  tat 
than  two  degrees  and  a  half  west  of  I 
true  position,  while  V»mireanrl  R^ircnna 
were  more  than  If  dt>gT*^e  {***:>  fur  wc^t, 
though  Iiome»  which  is  verr  searij  ia 
the  same  longitude  with  Venioe^  mm 
correctly  fixed. 
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while  Naples  was  placed  nearly  3^  degrees  to  the  east  of 
Eome,  and  only  2J  degrees  west  of  the  lapygian  Promontory, 
from  which  it  really  differs  by  more  than  4  degrees  of 
longitude. 

The  form  and  position  of  the  Adriatic,  which  was  known  to 
be  parallel  and  in  a  certain  sense  co-extensive  with  the  penin- 
sula of  Italy,  was  necessarily  shifted  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  position  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  latter  ;*  and  as  there 
were  no  fixed  points,  independently  determined,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  to  correct  this,  the  effect  was  to  derange 
the  whole  geography  of  the  adjoining  countries.  But  in  these 
wild  and  comparatively  little  known  regions,  the  feet  would 
not  be  readily  detected :  and  the  result  was  merely  to  give  an 
undue  extent  to  the  broad  tract  which  intervenes  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Euxine. 

§  12.  Ptolemy's  map  of  Greece,  though  still  strangely  de- 
fective according  to  modem  ideas,  undoubtedly  presents  a 
very  considerable  advance  upon  those  of  his  predecessors.  He 
had  indeed  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  orientation  of  northern 
Greece,  which  he  still  conceived  to  lie  in  the  same  general 
direction — nearly  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. — from  the  Acroce- 
raunian  Promontory  in  Epirus  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica.* 
But  this  error  was  due  in  great  measure  to  that  undue  extension 
of  his  longitudes,  which  had  produced  a  similar  effect  in  the 
case  of  Italy,  for,  while  he  assigns  with  tolerable  correctness 
the  interval  of  latitude  between  the  two  headlands  at  the 
extreme  points  of  his  supposed  line,  he  places  them  at  not  less 
than  9i  degrees  of  longitude  apart,  the  real  distance  being 


*  Thus  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  is 
carried  so  far  to  the  westward,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Po.  which  is  in  reality 
almost  exactly  on  the  same  meridian 
with  Rome,  is  placed  nearly  two  degrees 
to  the  west  of  it ;  and  a  similar  displace- 
ment affects  the  whole  coast  of  Venetia, 
Altinuro,  at  its  north-western  angle, 
being  removed  still  farther  to  the  west. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  thus 
arranging  the   localities   of  northern 


Greece.  Ptolemy  was  influenced  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  statemeiit  of  the 
eminent  astronomer,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Strabo  (see 
Chapter  XXI. p.  269),  and  was  doubtless 
received  as  a  fixed  principle  by  Greek 
geographers,  that  the  south  coast  of 
Northern  Greece  did  not  depart  very 
widely  from  a  straight  line  drown  from 
the  Acroceraunian  promontory  to  Cape 
Suniimi  (Strabo,  ix.  1,  §  1,  p.  390). 
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less  than  5  degrees !  On  the  other  hand  ho  rorrectjy  placcNl 
Cape  Suniuiu  considerably  to  the  north  of  Capo  Malea,*  and 
had  altogether  a  much  more  accurate  general  idea  of  the  form 
and  jxtsition  of  the  Pelopannese,  which,  as  ve  have  soen,  had 
been  strangely  misconceived  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo. 

§  13.  Returning  again  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  know-n 
world,  we  find  that  Ptolemy  undoubtedly  possessed  ixxfonnar 
tion  concerning  the  noi-th  of  Asia  considerably  more  extensive 
than  had  been  accessible  to  earlier  geographers:  but  for  the 
most  part  in  so  vague  a  form  as  to  be  of  little  real  value. 
The  vast  tract  which  had  been  comprised  by  previous  writerB 
under  the  name  of  Scythia,  he  considered  as  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  mountain  range,  striking  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  great  backbone  of  Asia,  that  separated  the  plains  of 
Scytliia  on  the  north  from  Ariana  and  India  on  the  south :  the 
existence  of  which  as  a  continuous  mountain-chain  traver* 
sing  the  whole  continent  from  one  end  to  the  other  he  assumed* 
like  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  as  a  fundamental  fact  in  tho 
geography  of  Asia.  It  was  to  this  transverse  ridge,  nmning 
from  south  to  north,  that  he  applied  the  name  of  Imaus/ 
which  had  been  known  to  former  geographers  only  as  one  of 
the  manifold  appidlations  of  the  central  chain  itself.*     It  had 


*  Stmbo,  afl  wo  bave  seen  (Obapter 
XXL  p.  2B9),  contented  himself  with 
stating  that  Sunium  yras  not  muth 
farther  in  the  north  thao  Gape  Malea 

MioX^ity*  iL  1»  §  40).  Ptolemy  phiaeB  it 
in  36^  46'.  C3ape  Males  iu  35^  and  Cape 
Tuonanur,  which  he  correctly  reckoned 
the  moat  southerly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
punneap,  in  34"  35'. 

'  This  he  atates  on  more  thnn  one 
oocaaton  diatinctly.  Thus  in  vu  14,  §  1 
he  deucribea  Scythia  within  the  Imrtus* 
IU  booBdod  on  the  ead  by  the  I  ton  an 
Monntaina,  which  run  tip  to  the  north 
nearly  along  a  muriflimi  Vmo  (Air6  8f 
i^tfarrokuff  Ty  irphs  thi  ^ptcravs  &vi6tm 
lM>dp  lfp*i  Horh,  fittni^^piy^tf  leuj  ypafi- 
^♦eahso  vt.  18.  §  1 :  "         "        " 


fihi 


\S). 


am  at  u  loss  in  utukridnTid  how  Colonel 
Yule  can  diBjmtc  tin*  fuct  that  Ptolemy 


dejoribed  the  Imana  aa  **  a  merlfl 
range"     fSet^    Froc^fdinq^  cj^  (?«oor» 
So^,  for  1877,  p.  13«.> 

'  The  name  ia  di-;  -  rwyf 

by  Stmbo  (xi.  p.  511:  i ij^ 

tlio  djfftTcnt  apix'llnij.'M-  ro 

given  htj  the  nativi-n  to  tlj-  m 

fotming  the  continutition  '  :iia 

to  the  eastom  sen  ;  and  he  considerf^ 
it  an  being  epccijilly  applied  to  the 
extreme  eaiitern  portioD  of  the  range, 
where  it  ended  in  the  ocean.  Pliny 
also  applied  it  in  the  some  sense  (vi,  17» 
§  60 1.  Ita  arbitrary  trans iVrt'nt'e  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  rang**  of  Uie  Uolor  or 
Pamir,  in  a  dishml  port  of  Ania,  in  m 
BtrikinR  iuiftliDoe  of  the  nmnri'T  in  whieh 
undent  ge<*gniphiL^T8  fell  i!  nt 

liberty  to  deal  with  »uc1j  1% 

Ptolemy  givee  the  name  ut  iv 


i 
4 


4 
4 


tlie< 


part  of  the  great  tmagew 
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become  known  at  this  time  from  its  being  traversed  by  the 
important  route  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Sera,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted ;  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
vague  accounts  thus  transmitted  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
regions  to  the  east  of  this  limit — tracts  similar  in  character 
to  those  of  Scythia  previously  known,  and  inhabited  in  like 
manner  only  by  nomad  tribes — that  Ptolemy  was  led  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  Scythia  within  the  Imaus, 
and  Scythia  beyond  the  Imaus,  which  long  continued  to  be 
recognized  in  all  geographical  treatises.  The  distinction  is 
indeed  one  founded  in  fact,  the  range  of  the  Bolor,  or  Pamir, 
which  has  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north,  forming  so 
important  a  natural  barrier,  that  it  has  for  many  centuries 
constituted  the  limit  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Turkestan.* 
§  14.  But  while  Ptolemy  had  in  this  instance  introduced 
one  really  valuable  addition  to  the  geography  of  Central  Asia, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  knowledge  of  the  regions  on  either 
side  of  the  Imaus  was  of  the  vaguest  possible  character. 
Eastward  of  the  Kha  (Volga),  which  he  regarded  as  the  limit 
between  Asiatic  Sarmatia^  and  Scythia,  and  north  of  the  lax- 
artes — which  he  describes  like  all  previous  writers  as  falling 
into  the  Caspian^ — he  had  properly  speaking  no  geographical 
knowledge  whatever.     Nothing  had  reached  him  beyond  the 


find  only  applies  that  of  Imaua  to  the 
portion  immed lately  adjoining  the  ann 
that  strikes  off  to  the  north  (vi.  13,  §  1). 

•  It  is  only  quite  in  modern  days 
that  this  important  range  has  been 
thoroughly  explored  and  described.  A 
full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Colonel 
Yule's  Essov.  prefixed  to  the  second 
e<lition  of  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Sources 
of  the  Oxwt  (London,  1872).  See  also 
an  interesting  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Qeogr. 
Soc.  for  1877,  pp.  136-140. 

*  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Asiatic 
Sarmatia — a  geographical  term  un- 
known to  earlier  writers  and  probably 
invented  by  himself — to  the  district 
between  the  Tanals  and  the  Volga. 

'  vi.  14,  §  2.    It  is  remarkable  as 


showing  the  untrustworthy  character 
of  his  information  concerning  these 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  advance 
he  had  made  upon  some  points,  that 
among  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Caspian  between  the  laxartes  and  the 
Oxus,  ho  places  the  Polytimetus  (the 
river  of  Sogdiana),  which  had  long 
before  been  correctly  described  by  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Strabo  as  being  lost  in  the 
sands  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  418),  and  could 
never  by  any  possioility  have  entered 
the  Caspian.  But  the  statement  of 
Ptolemy  concerning  the  laxartes  de- 
rives greater  interest  from  his  being  the 
first  author  who  mentions  the  Oxiana 
Palus,  which  several  modem  writers 
have  sought  to  identify  with  the  Sea  of 
Aral.    See  Note  £,  p.  641. 
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names  of  tribes,  reported  at  second  band,  and  frequently  de- 
rived from  different  anthorities,  who  would  apply,  ns  is  almci^t 
always  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  different  appeliationfl 
to  the  same  tribe,  or  extend  the  same  name  to  one  or  more  of 
the  wandering  hordes  who  were  thinly  dispersed  over  this  va^t 
extent  of  territory. 

Among  the  names  thus  accumulated — ^a  eompihition  that  is 
probably  iis  worthless  as  tlmt  of  Pliny,  notwithstanding  its 
greater  pretensions  Uj  geographicid  accuracy — we  find  some 
that  undoubtedly  represent  populations  really  existing  in 
Pt^demy's  time,  such  as  the  Alani,  the  Aorsi,  &c.,  associated 
with  others  that  were  merely  poetical  or  traditional,  such  as 
the  Abii,  Oalactophagi,  and  Hippophagi;  while  the  Issedonea, 
who  were  placed  by  Herodotus  immediately  east  of  the  Tauius, 
are  stmngcly  transferred  by  Ptolemy  to  the  far  east,  on  the  very 
borders  of  Serica ;  and  he  has  even  the  name  of  a  town^  which 
be  calls  Issedon  Bericnx,  and  to  which  he  assigns  a  position  in 
longitude  22  degrees  e^ist  of  Mount  Imaus,and  not  less  than  46 
degrees  east  of  Bactra  !^  In  one  essential  point,  as  has  lieeu 
already  pointed  out,  PtAjIemy's  conception  of  Scythia  diffennj 
from  that  of  all  preceding  geographers,  tliat  instead  of  r^^gard- 
ing  it  as  bounded  both  on  the  north  and  e^ast  by  the  sea,  and 
consequently  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  he  considenxl  it 
as  extending  without  limit  in  both  directions,  and  IxnunkHl 
only  by  **the  unliuown  laud,"  or  in  oilier  words  limited  only 
by  his  own  knowledge. 

§  15.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  possessed,  in  common 
with  his  immediate  predecessor  Marinus,  something  like  deli- 


■  yL  16,  §  7.  Aocording  to  his  cal- 
culRtion  it  WHS  in  WiP  K.  longitude, 
reckoning  from  the  inendiau  of  the 
Fortunate  Isknda.  Of  course  it  would 
be  a  mere  wo^te  of  time  to  attempt  to 
goeea  what  waa  the  place  iu  which  he 
applied  the  Danu\ 

It  is  a  strong  ioMtiince  of  tho  utterly 
TintrUBt worthy  eharacti^r  of  thuee  state* 
mentA  in  the  eighth  book,  which  have 


been  so  often  reguded  as  reaUy  ba«ed 
iipcm  scietitiAc  infortoAtinn^  that 
Ptolemy  gives  iu  regnrd  to  thia  buji* 
l*cieed  city  of  I^aedou  Serica,  which,  if 
it  had  any  real  existence  at  all,  had 
cirtaiuly  ht?€n  enonuousty  miffpln4M<^l, 
tho  k'Ogtli  of  tho  »ol/*titiiil /■  ]j«. 

dwtnneo   in    hours   of  Iot^  m 

Atc^Riidria,  jufit  oii  if  he  ...^^,  n,,  „,Ai^ 
and  truj$twoiihy  obocnratioiifl  to  rely  on* 
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nite  information  concerning  the  country  that  adjoined  Scythia 
on  the  east,  which  had  long  been  vaguely  known  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  under  the  name  of  Serica,  or  Land  of  the 
Seres.  Utterly  erroneous  as  were  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived  concerning  its  geographical  position,  and  the  longi- 
tude he  assigned  to  its  capital  city  of  Sera,  there  remained 
the  important  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  city,  as  a  great 
emporium  of  trade,  from  whence  silks  were  brought  by  cara- 
vans which  employed  seven  months  on  the  journey  thither.* 
It  must  have  been  from  some  of  these  traders  that  either 
Ptolemy  or  Marinus  had  learnt  also  the  names  of  several  other 
cities — he  enumerates  fifteen  in  all — as  well  as  of  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  the  more  important  fact  that  the  whole 
country  was  traversed  by  two  great  rivers,  to  which  he  gives 
the  names  of  (Eehardes  and  Bautisus.*  These  he  describes  as 
having  their  sources  in  mountain  ranges  on  the  confines  of 
Serica  and  Scythia.  It  is  strange  that  with  this  amount  of 
information  he  had  not  learnt,  or  did  not  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Serica  itself  must  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
ocean.*  But  he  was  probably  misled,  as  the  Greeks  so  often 
were,  by  his  own  preconceived  system,  and  just  as  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo  had  assumed  the  existence  of  the  ocean  in  this 
direction,  without  any  real  information  on  the  subject,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  assumed  the  existence  of  continuous,  though  un- 
known, land,  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  which  he  had 
adopted  from  Hipparchus. 

§  16.  South  of  the  Seres,  and  occupying  in  consequence  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  Asia,  Ptolemy  placed  the  people  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  SinsB.  This  juxtaposition  appears 
to  have  been  adopted,  as  a  theoretical  conclusion,  by  Marinus ; 
and  was  confirmed  in  a  general  way  by  the  traders  with  India, 


*  There  is  no  reaaon  to  reject  the 
statement  of  Marinus,  or  rather  of  his 
informant,  as  to  the  time  employed  by 
caravans  on  this  journey,  though  we 
may  safely  refuse  to  admit  his  inference 
as  to  the  distance. 

•  Ptol.  vi  16. 


'  It  seems  especially  strange  that  hiB 
information  concerning  the  two  great 
rivers  CEchardes  and  Bautisus,  which 
he  describes  as  traversing  the  whole 
land  of  Serica,  should  not  have  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have 
their  outflow  into  Uie  sea. 
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from  whom  Ptolemy,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  had  himself 
cltrived  additional  information  concerning  this  part  of  Asia.' 

There  is  indeed  no  part  of  his  work  where  we  see  evidence 
of  greater  advance  in  geographical  knowledge,  though  still  in 
so  vague  and  indefinite  a  form,  as  rendera  it  very  difficult  to 
combine  and  interpret  his  statements  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  have  already  seen  what  a  great  advance  had  hoen  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  countries  on  the  Indian  Ocean  before 
the  time  of  Marinus  of  Tjrre;  and  that  that  geographer  was 
not  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  extensive  lands  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gangetic  Gulf,*  to  which  the 
great  river  gave  it^  name,  but  had  obtained  such  information 
concerning  them  as  could  bo  derived  from  the  CDmmunieations 
of  ordinary  unscientific  traders.  This  information  pointed  to 
the  existence.  Ijeyoud  the  Gangetic  Gulf,  of  a  peninsula  or  pro- 
montory, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
and  for  Ijeyond  that  again,  in  a  still  westerly  direction,  of  an 
emporium  or  important  place  of  trade  called  Cattigara.  This 
last  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  port  of  the  SinaB,  and  he  places 
the  capital  of  the  country,  which  he  calls  Sime  or  Thince,  at 
a  comparatively  short  distance  inland.  Whether  these  last 
statements  are  derived  from  Marinus  or  not,  we  are  not  in- 
fonned,  but  the  question  is  one  of  little  importance.*  It  is 
clear  at  all  events  that  the  farthest  land  in  the  Eastern  Oc4:?an 
to  which  Greek  mariners  had  yet  penetrated  was  known  to 
them  as  the  land  of  the  Sina3,  and  that  it  had  a  metropolis 


»  1 17.  §  5. 

*  Tlifi  diiitinGi  reoogoition  of  ibis 
importtoit  feftturo  in  ttie  RTO^prmphy  of 
Soutlieni  Asia  is  in  itself  a  markeil 
sUip  in  iwlvonct*.  Tlie  nutlior  of  the 
Periplufl  liad  no  ctlvjtir  notion  on  the 
fiubject;  and  tiiougli  \m  admiU  the 
ouHtenoe  of  ft  Iiinil  calk  J  Chryse  nod 
an  ifiland  of  the  aame  ontne  beyond  the 
Ganges  towardfl  the  east  (eee  Chapter 
XXV.  p.475>  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cAle  kin  conception  of  their  jwjaition 
witli  regard  to  India;  or  indeed  that 
he  hail  any  rlefinite  idea  of  their  portion 


at  all 

*  No  mention  U  made  of  Tliinju.  m 
the  pnBiSBg^  where  rtolemy  is  difwtly 
diacusBiug  the  6t(U<?m«uU  of  Mariinw; 
but  we  are  certainly  not  tntitUd  to 
infer  that  it  waa  not  intntioned  by  the 
elder  geographer ;  the  tuitri^,  r»  we  havi> 
seen,  wna  alrpiidy  known  U>  the  author 
of  the  PeriphiB,  and  it  omnot  be 
doubtiini  thiit  it  vftk»  familiar  to  Indian 
traderj^  in  the  days  of  Mariuua,  Nur 
could  Ptokimy  have  lailed  \e  tioilct)  so 
important  an  omis^iou  on  Ltic  purt  rif 
hia  predcceseor. 
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of  the  same  name,  which  was  reported  to  have  had  walls  of 
brass,  but  this,  with  other  marvellous  tales  concerning  it,  was 
expressly  discredited  by  the  informants  of  Ptolemy.^ 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  disbelieve  altogether  the 
information  thus  furnished,  nor  to  refuse  to  admit  the  fact 
of  the  adventurous  voyagers  of  these  days  having  carried  their 
commercial  enterprises  far  beyond  the  limits  which  were 
known  in  the  preceding  century.  But  when  we  come  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  the  geographical  data  reported  by 
Marinus,  and  made  use  of  by  Ptolemy,  upon  a  map,  we  shall 
find  the  results  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  real  configura- 
tion of  the  coasts  and  countries  in  question,  that  it  becomes 
hopeless  to  identify  the  localities  mentioned,  and  we  are  left  to 
the  merest  conjecture  in  regard  even  to  the  most  important 
points. 

§  17.  Nor  is  this  difSculty  confined  only  to  the  newly 
discovered  countries  beyond  the  Gangetic  Gulf.  By  a  strange 
fatality,  while  in  other  respects  the  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning India  itself — using  the  term  in  its  old  sense,  to  desig- 
nate the  land  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges — had  been  vastly 
increased  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,^  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  its  position  and  conformation  had  been  so  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  this  improvement,  that  it  had  actually  deteriorated ; 
and  both  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  fell  into  errors  in  this  respect, 
which  had  the  effect  of  distorting  their  whole  map  of  Southern 
Asia. 

We  have  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Periplus  correctly  con- 
ceived the  western  coast  of  India  as  assuming  a  general  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south,  after  passing  Barygaza,  and  he 
supposed  it  to  retain  this  same  direction  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsida,  which  was  opposite  to  Taprobane. 
He  indeed  erred  on  the  side  of  excess,  by  prolonging  the 


*  vii.  4,  §  6.     After  giving  in  hia  |  ^x^ty,  o6rt  Hxko  n  iL^iSXoyoy, 

ordinary  manner  the  position  of  **  the  I       *  Concerning  the  details  of  Ptolemy's 

metropolis  '*  Sinee  or  Thinie,  he  adds :  I  map  of  India,  see  Note  F,  p.  642. 
oihi  fiiirroi  xaA.ica   tc/x'?    <^oO'iv   ainiiy 
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western   coast   considerably  to  the  south   of  C  ^* 

which  forms  its  real  t4:^rmiiiation  in  that  dire**i  i 

on  the  other  hand,  while  he  agreed  in  regarding  Cape  Cory,  I 
which  was  the  point  immediately  opposite  to  Ceylon^  as  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  peninsula,^  was  led  into  the  far  more 
important,  and  inexplicable,  error  of  ignoring  almost  entirely 
the  great  projection  of  the  Indian  peninsrila  to  the  south,  so 
that  he  actually  placed  Cape  Cory  only  four  degrees  of  lati- 
tude to  the  south  of  Barygaza,  and  only  6i  degrees  farther 
soutli  than  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  the  origin  of  so  great  a 
mistake  as  this.  The  great  extension  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
south  was  a  fact  which,  one  would  have  thought,  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  navigators.  Nor  can  the 
errc»r  be  explained  by  supposing  this  extension  to  have  been 
transferred  in  a  wrong  direction,  as  we  frequently  find  the 
case :  for  while  the  interval  of  latitude  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  and  Cape  Cory  is  thus  enormously  underrated,  the 
difference  of  longitude  assigned  to  the  two  does  not  exceed 
15  degrees,  while  the  real  difference  amounts  to  not  less  than 
11  degrees.  Allowing  therefore  for  the  system  of  graduation 
adopted  by  Ptolemy,  his  estimate  of  the  longitude  is  only 
about  90  G.  miles  in  excess,  while  he  curtails  the  extension  in 
latitude  by  SJ  dogr^^es  or  more  than  500  G.  miles. 

§  18.  But  it  is  curious  to  find  this  enormous  error  associntecl 
with  another,  equally  extraordinary,  but  of  an  opposite  teu* 
dency,  in  regard  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon.     We 


>  The  dctenmnatioti  of  Oftpe  Gory 
{KSpv  Ihcpov),  whicli  ftsvoiDeB  so  im- 
portant a  place  in  the  geogrnphy  of 
M»miiU8  and  Ptolemy,  fortunately 
admits  of  no  doubt  It  was  the  head- 
land that  Heparated  the  Gololiiu  and 
Aigalio  Gultfl  (both  of  yrhirh  are 
aln^y  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
Penplua),  and  correuponded  clftfuly  1o 
the  mrrow  point  that  T\ma  out  towards 
Ceylon,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mannar 
and  Palk  Bay,  and  ia  connected  with 
the  atriug  of  Ulandfl  and  bhoalii  ivtratoh* 


ing  almost  a^ro^  the  atrail  As  iKii 
Wftd  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  land 
to  Ct^yloQ.  it  waa  mituml  to  regard  it 
fia  the  moat  southerly;  and  mttbotiirli 
Ptolemy  in  hia  tablea  asMgiu  it  a  lati- 
tude of  13'^  20'  N.  Lit,  while  he  plaeeg 
Cnpe  Com  aria,  undoubtedly  the  mme 
with  Cape  Comoiin,  in  13^  30'  (vii  I, 
§§  %  l\%  it  is  evident  from  the  ijoo- 
uoitanee  attached  both  by  liini  iiud 
Marinui  to  Cape  Cory^  that  it  waa 
regarded  aa  practically  the  tooUicm 
extremity  of  India. 
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have  seen  that  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the 
island  of  Taprobane,  there  was  a  tendency  among  Greek 
writers  to  exaggerate  greatly  its  dimensions  and  extent^  while 
their  ideas  of  its  position  were  extremely  vague.  Even  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  describes  it  as  extending  far  to  the  west, 
almost  to  the  coast  of  Azania.*  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary  had  a 
fairly  correct  notion  of  its  position  with  reference  to  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  as  well  as  of  its  general  form  and  outline  :* 
but  had  conceived  such  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  size,  as 
to  extend  it  through  15  degrees  of  latitude,  and  12  degrees  of 
longitude.*  It  was  thus  brought  down  more  than  two  degrees 
to  the  south  of  the  equator,  while  its  northern  extremity  was  at 
the  same  time  carried  up  to  12 J  N.  lat.,  nearly  three  degrees 
north  of  its  true  position.  Such  an  astounding  misconception 
is  the  more  extraordinary  as  Ptolemy  gives  at  the  same  time  a 
mass  of  information  concerning  the  island,  which  surprises  us 
by  its  copiousness,  including  not  merely  a  complete  periplus  of 
its  coasts,  with  the  names  of  the  headlands,  rivers,  and  seaport 
towns,  but  also  the  names  of  many  cities  and  tribes  in  the 
interior.'  Such  an  amount  of  details  proves  that  he  had 
what  he  considered  good  hearsay  information :®  and  probably. 


«  PmpZu«.§  61 
p.  474, 


SeeCliapterXXV. 


*  This  has  been  justly  remarked  by 
D'Anville  (AntiqutU  G^ographique  de 
rinde,  p.  144),  and  presents  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  utterly  erroneous  form 
given  to  the  peninsula  of  India.  It  is 
certain  that  any  one,  looking  at  the 
figure  of  Taprobane  on  the  map  of 
Ptolemy,  without  reference  to  its  scale 
or  graduation,  would  be  struck  with  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  truth.  The 
same  obseryation  is  made  also  by  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  (Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  660). 

•  Ceylon  actually  occupies  less  than 
4  degn^  of  latitude  in  length,  and  just 
more  than  2  degrees  of  longitude  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  area  is  in  fact 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  Ireland. 
The  dimensions  assigned  it  by  Ptolemy 
would  make  it  ohoxit  fourteen  times  as 
luge  as  the  reality.  (^D'Anville,  I.  c.) 

'  PtoL  vii.  4.     Colonel  Yule  justly 


observes  in  the  notice  accompanying 
his  map  of  India:  *«The  number  oC 
names  which  Ptolemy  gives  us  on  this 
island,  including  rivers  and  promon- 
tories, promises  a  facility  of  identifi- 
cation which  is  not  realized.  It  seems 
difficult  with  such  landmarks  to  go  very 
far  astray,  yet  thoroughly  satisfactory 
identifications  are  very  few." 

*  That  this  information  was  derived 
from  merchants  or  traders  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance  that  he 
adds  also — a  very  imusual  exception  in 
his  work — a  notice  of  the  proauotiona 
of  the  island,  including  rioe,  honey, 
ginger,  beryls  and  hyacinths,  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  other  metals ;  and  that 
it  was  the  native  place  of  elephants  and 
tigers.  The  absence  in  this  list  of  all 
mention  of  cinnamon  seems  to  show 
conclusively  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
articles  then  exported  from  the  island. 
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if  his  authorities  liad  Leen  preserved  to  us,  we  should  hare 
been  able  to  discover  the  origin  of  his  strange  misconce|ition 
in  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  island^  which  at  prsseni 
remains  inexplicable,^ 

§  19.  But  if  we  find  Ptolemy's  geographical  concseptions  of 
countries  comparatively  well  known^  so  strangely  erroneous, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  at  least  equal  distortions  of 
the  regions  beyond  the  Ganges,  concerning  which  he  is  our 
only  ancient  authority.  Ilis  information  was  indeed  derived 
in  great  part  from  Marinus,  but  we  learn  distinctly  that  in 
this  portion  of  his  work  he  bad  made  use  also  of  what  he  con- 
sidered as  later  and  better  authorities:^  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us  in  all  cases  to  discjiminate  between  his  two  sources  of 
information*  It  is  clear  however  that  lie  derived  from  the 
Tyrian  geographer  his  principal  data  concerning  the  Gnngetic 
Gulf,  and  the  lands  immediately  beyond  it.  These  have  been 
already  cited.^  The  most  important  point  to  determine  would 
be  the  position  of  Palura,  which  was  at  the  western  limit  of 
the  Gangetic  Gulf,  and  from  which  point  navigators  bcmnd 
for  the  Golden  Chersonese  and  Cattigara  struck  directly 
across  the  Gulf,  in  an  easterly  direction,  for  a  distance  of 
13>0UU  stailia,  to  a  city  called  Sada,  on  tiie  opposite  side  of 
the  bay*^  It  is  probable  from  this  statement  that  the  real 
position  of  Palura  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhuod  of  Masuliputam,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ki^ttiah 
and  the  Godavery,  from  whence  a  due  easterly  oourse  would 
have  brought  the  navigatons  across  to  the  coast  of  Ava.^    But 


•  No  notice  i«  found  In  this  detailed 
doBoription  of  tiie  "  vtist  laikcj/*  which » 
nocjoruing;  to  tlte  hn^araay  Laformaktioii 
recorded  by  Pliny,  raiwt  have  formed 
otke  of  the  iimttt  remarkable  ft^tures  of 
the  iflktid  (PUn,  H.  N,  vi*  22,  §  86). 
Moro  nooumUs  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior miut  ioon  havt^  shown  thnt  tbtre 
vm»  no  room  fbr  any  lake  of  cooeidemble 
dimeosiDtiJl. 

•  1 17,  f  6. 

«  8ee  Cbftptei  XXVO.  p.  53i. 

•  Plol.  i.  13,  I  7,    Tim  i«  in  iinjf 


TCftt  oiftggefiitlofi.    The  width 


l&T  of  Btingiil,  (torn  MMultpntjim 
S.W.  poiot  of  Avm  does  not  ox* 


CA80  A 

of  the: 

to  the  8. 

ceed  13  deiews  of  longitude,  or  »h«i4ii 

750  O.  niihffl*      l*t*a.  mv  rrdnri-    the 

iiitt^rval  to  17f*,  or  -  lie 

admits  that  tuifl  red II  ihtit 

ttrbitniry. 

*  Borne  tmoo  of  the  eamn  niuue  am 
that  of  the  modem  dty  b  p«frhiiti»  to  bo 
fouTid  in  timt  of  ]IIm>liA,  jj^ivm  by 
I*tokiny  to  the  coant  country jiuit  bclcio 
rrftohing  IViium,  iu  which   Uo 
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the  position  assigned  it  by  Ptolemy  (as  calculated  from  the 
statements  of  Marinus,  subject  to  his  own  corrections)  is 
actually  two  degrees  to  the  sovih  of  Cape  Cory,  and  11  degrees 
to  the  east  of  it,  so  as  to  lie  about  midway  between  Ceylon  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula !  Such  an  instance  as  this  is  calculated 
not  only  to  destroy  all  faith  in  Ptolemy's  determination  of 
precise  positions  in  these  seas,  but  to  show  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  establishing  any  parallel  between  two  things  so  incon- 
gruous, as  his  geographical  conception  of  the  countries  in 
question,  and  the  real  conformation  of  the  coasts  of  Asia. 

§  20.  But  if  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  explain  or  reconcile 
his  positive  geographical  data,  it  will  certainly  appear  that  his 
information  concerning  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges  con- 
tained important  elements  of  truth,  though  disguised  in  a  very 
confused  and  unintelligible  form.  Thus  we  find  him  placing 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Grangetic  Gulf,  a  region  which  he  terms 
the  Land  of  Silver, — in  which  was  the  port  of  Sada,  mentioned 
•  by  Marinus,  as  well  as  that  of  Temala,  evidently  answering  to 
the  Tamala  of  the  same  author — beyond  that,  a  people  whom 
he  terms  Besyngeitse,  and  describes  as  cannibals;  and  south 
of  these  again  a  tract  which  he  terms  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
extending  through  not  less  than  8 J  degrees  of  latitude,  so  as 
to  reach  more  than  4  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  with  the  Chryse  or 
Golden  Island  of  the  Periplus  * — indistinct  notions  of  which 
are  found  even  in  earlier  writers:  and  there  is  also  every 
reason  to  regard  it  as  identical  with  the  Malay  peninsula, 
which  is  indeed  so  slightly  connected  with  the  mainland,  that 


•*  the  point  of  departure  of  navigators 
sailing  to  Chrysfe"  (rb  A^er^pioy  t«f  €ij 
T^y  Xpvariv  4fiJr\€6yrtoy.  vil.  1«  §  15). 
He  mentions  also  a  river  of  the  name 
of  Msesoius,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  Kistnah;  but  all  such 
identifications  rest  upon  very  slender 
foundations. 

Colonel  Yule  (p.  23)  considers 
Palura  to  have  been  situated  consider- 
ably farther  north,  a  few  miles  above 


Gktnjam  (in  lat.  19°  2T),  where  a  place 
called  Palur  is  mentioned  by  De  Barroa 
and  Linschotcn.  Here  the  evidence  of 
name  seems  strong;  and  though  the 
higher  one  ascends  the  coast  the  more 
erroneous  do  the  estimates  given  by  the 
Periplus  and  by  Ptolemy  become,  these 
are  in  any  ease  greatly  exaggerated  and 
of  little  value. 
*  Penpl  §  63. 
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it  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  an  island,  and  i  w* 

ledge  of  its  peninsular  character  argues  comparatively,  ^  aitnjt 
information.^ 

Beyond  this  again  Ptolemy  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  gulf,  which  he  terms  only  the  Great  GuUV  and  which 
may  be  fairly  taken  to  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.'  On  the  opposite  coast  of  this  he  placed  the 
land  of  the  Sinse,  and  the  emporium  of  Cattigara,  which  was 
the  moat  distant  point  frequented  by  Greek  merchants  in  hia 
day.  But  here  his  geography  was  completely  at  fatilt :  and  it 
was  evidently  in  order  to  suit  his  preconceived  theoretical 
conclusions,  that  instead  of  making  this  coast  of  the  Sinav 
after  passing  the  Great  Gulf,  trend  towards  the  north,  as  it 
really  does,  he  carried  it  directly  towards  the  sotUh^  so  as  tri 
place  Cattigara  not  less  than  8 J  degrees  south  of  the  equator!* 
He  thus  supposed  the  land  of  the  Sinse  to  form  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  he  assumed  the  land,  thongb 
unknown,  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged  from  thence  until  it 
joined  on  to  the  similar  extension  of  the  coast  of  Africa  towards 
the  east  from  Cape  Prasum** 

§  21.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  navigators,  after  quitting  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  crossed  a  great  gulf,  the  only  part  of  the 


*  The  mode  in  which  MarinuB  speaks 
of  tlie  Golilen  Ciiprsoneae  in  the  paa- 
Ba^;e  cited  from  liim  directly  by  Ptolemy 
would  letul  to  thi3  conclusion  that  he 
mt^int  Ui  desig'iitite  by  the  term  some 
dcfiuitt^  locality,  not  an  extensive  re- 
gion ;  but  it  iH  verv  prutteible  that  the 
tkatne  was  thiie  applif^ii  to  a  partionlfir 
port  or  eraporiumj'uBt  tm  Ihnt  of  Arabrft 
Felix  waa  to  Aden.  FUilvmy  at  all 
eventi  appliea  the  tcnn  in  a  wider  and 
more  geneoial  neoie. 

'  Yii-  2,  §  7*  Mftrinus  nppeara  to 
ba?e  been  Ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
this  gretit  gulf;  as  the  authority  citeti 
by  him  for  hia  view  of  thia  |»art  of  the 
oodat  dencribea  it  iia  (fXtcTiding  east- 
warde,  or  facing  the  aouth.  for  a  dis- 
tance of  20  days*  voyage  from  the 
Golden  Cher»oue^*e  (ap.  PtoL  i.  14,  §  1)» 
Snob  an  esq^iemLou  ia  wholly  at  variaoc^o 


with  the  leaUtyi  whaterer  be  taken  a« 
tho  point  of  departure:  and  l^)kmy 
ukiem^  to  have  had  later  and  b^'tter  ia- 
formutiont  thotig-h  he  iuifortuiiaU<ly 
miaooneeivod  ita  tneening. 

•  vii.  3,  §  3. 

•  Thifl  he  distinctly  stat<>«  (viL  8, 
§  6).  After  ilescribing  tbu  laud  of  ihe 
Sinn?,  and  fljting  the  potjitton  c^  the 
capital  wliioh  he  statea  as  dcfititU'ly  •« 
if  it  were  some  well-ltnown  city  on  tlie 
Mediterranean,  he  adds:  **  From  Okttt- 
gara  towards  the  west^  the  >^<'>TiTij/.fv  is 
formed  by  the  unknown  Im  <  id- 
int?  the  aea  otjUed  Pra»»l  :ia 
the  promontory  of  Prasiim,  JVoiu  whi\*h 
begin  H,  aa  haa  bt^pn  dtir^ribM,  Uie 
Bntrachiau  Otiir  itu*  laml 
with  the  pron»  im  wad 
the  soatheni  p*au.    .  .*^.,l.... 
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mainland  that  they  could  reach  would  be  the  coast  of  Cam- 
bodia or  Cochin  China,  and  it  is  here  therefore  that  we  must 
in  all  probability  look  for  the  Sinae  of  Ptolemy.  But  his 
geographical  ideas  on  the  subject  were  so  conl'used  that  he 
conceived  them  as  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Golden  Chersonese 
instead  of  to  the  north  of  it ;  notwithstanding  that  he  appears 
to  have  learnt  from  his  informants  in  a  general  way  that  the 
land  of  the  Sinae  lay  due  south  of  Serica,  and  adjoined  that 
country  on  the  north :  a  statement  perfectly  correct  if  we  sup- 
pose the  former  to  represent  the  eastern  portion  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  or  the  modem  empire  of  Annam.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  sup- 
posing the  information  obtained  by  Ptolemy  to  have  really 
extended  so  far  to  the  east  as  the  countries  thus  indicated: 
the  diflScult  and  circuitous  character  of  the  navigation,  arising 
from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  coasts ;  and  the  absence 
of  all  notice  of  so  remarkable  a  geographical  feature  as  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  or  of  the  vast  island  of  Sumatra  on  the 
opposite  side  of  them — are  primd  facie  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed identifications,  which  it  is  difficult  to  surmount.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  general  agreement  of  the  statements 
reported  by  Ptolemy,  when  divested  of  the  false  garb  in  which 
he  has  disguised  them,  is  too  complete  to  be  easily  accounted 
for  on  any  hypothesis  but  that  of  a  real  foimdation  in  authentic 
information.  At  the  same  time  they  were  undoubtedly  too 
vague  and  imperfect  to  admit  of  anything  more  than  a  very 
general  identification.  The  attempts  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  port  of  Cattigara,  or  the  capital  city  of  Thinae,  can  only 
rest  on  the  merest  conjecture.^ 


^  In  placing  the  land  of  the  SinsB  in 
this  quarter,  I  admit  fully  the  force  of 
the  argument  urged  by  Colonel  Yule, 
that  the  name  is  identical  with  that  of 
Thsin,  from  which  the  modem  word 
China  is  derived,  and  which  ezplainB 
the  occurrence  of  the  two  forms  ThinsB 
and  Since.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  necessary  therefore  to  assume  that 
the  land  so  called  was  actually  a  part 


of  the  modem  China.  How  easily  the 
name  might  be  extended  to  other 
regions  in  that  part  of  Asia  is  suffi- 
ciently  shown  by  the  modern  appel- 
lation of  Cochin  China  applied  to  the 
very  country  in  question. 

'  Such  are  the  sugeestions  of  For- 
biger,  who  would  iaentify  it  with 
Ouiton,  while  Mannert,  guided  by  the 
utterly  untrustworthy  numbers  in  the 
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I  22,  It  is  strango  also  that  no  indicatloti  appears  to  ha\e 
reached  the  ears  of  Ptolemy  of  the  vast  arehipela^  of  islan«ls— 
itumy  of  them  of  very  large  size — which  so  closely  aiIjoin«d 
the  Malay  peiiin8iila  to  the  east.  He  has  indeed  tlve  uiunes  (4 
seVeral  islands  in  these  seas,  but  none  of  them  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  except  one  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
labadius  or  Sabadius  (the  reading  is  nneertain),  ^^'  *  ue 
represents  as  two  degrees  of  longitude  in  length,  and  •  3 

as  very  fertile  and  containing  abundance  of  gold,  with  a  capital 
citj'  named  Argyre  (or  the  Silver  City)  at  its  western  ex- 
tremity.^ This  has  been  generally  identified  with  Java,  but 
the  resemblance  of  name  is  dubious,  and  the  other  stat^metstt 
concerning  it  would  ceiiixinly  apply  better  to  Sumatra,*  It 
app(*ars  indeed  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  btt-n 
aequainted  with  the  smaller  and  more  distant  of  these*  tuo 
great  islands,  and  have  had  no  information  concerning  the 
larger  one,  which  is  so  much  closer  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

We  have  already  seen  that  he  conceived  the  eastern  portion 
of  Asia,  in  which  he  placed  the  land  of  the  Sinae,  to  be  con- 
nected by  continuous  land  with  the  east  coast  of  Airica, 
that  he  supposed  the  Indian  Ocean  to  be  surrounded  on 
sides  by  land.  For  this  strange  assumption  he  had  undoubtedly 
no  foundation  in  any  erroneous  information.  It  was  a  mei 
hypothesis,  or  rather  a  theoretical  assumption,  which  had  U* 
already  made  by  Hipparchus,  in  days  when  these  eastern  si^aj* 
were  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  retained— on  what  groundj* 
we  are  at  a  logs  to  imagine — by  Ptolemy,  who  adiipted  to  it, 
as  best  he  could,  the  extendeil  information  of  his  own  days. 

§  23.  Ptolemy*s  account  of  Arabia  is  in  many  respects  a 
characteristic  instance  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  which 
distinguish  his  work  in  general  From  its  proximity  U> 
Alexandria,  and  from  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  navtga- 


tables  of  I^iolemy,  pliioM  it  in    the 

irliind  of  Boropo! 

Colonel  Yule  jiisUy  remiirks  that 
**wo  nee  no  means  of  diTtoriniiiiu^ 
Eiiltigam  i'  but  bo  soeka  I0  place  it  in 


tho   Btiutli    of  Cbina  propet:  m  am 

gt*Btian  for  whidi  I  can  hee  na  foundfttf 

•  vii.  »2,  $  2l». 
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tion  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean 
from  thence  to  India,  he  naturally  possessed  an  amount  of 
information  concerning  the  coasts  of  that  great  country  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  predecessors:  and  the  periplus  which 
he  has  given  of  these  coasts  is  at  once  copious  and  accurate. 
Even  his  idea  of  its  geographical  configuration  makes  a  near 
approach  to  the  truth,  and  shows  a  marked  improvement  upon 
that  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  little  more  than 
half  a  century  before.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  in 
respect  to  the  projecting  form  of  the  coast  of  Oman,  a  marked 
feature  in  the  geography  of  Arabia,  which  had  been  ignored 
or  misunderstood  by  all  previous  authorities.* 

But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  interior  of 
the  country :  a  region  that  must  have  always  been,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  times,  peculiarly  difficult  of  access  to  the 
traveller.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  peninsula  was  traversed, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  by  caravan  routes  from  the 
fertile  regions  of  Yemen  and  the  frankincense-bearing  district 
of  Hadramaut,  to  Gerrha  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Petra  near  the 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea,^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
routes  continued  to  be  frequented  down  to  the  days  of  Ptolemy. 
But  all  such  lines  of  traffic  must,  from  the  circimistances  of  the 
case,  have  been  always  limited  to  certain  definite  tracks,  and 
between  these  lay  broad  tracts  of  coimtry  which  could  never 
have  been  inhabited  by  anything  but  wandering  Bedouin 
tribes.  Yet  we  are  startled  with  finding  in  Ptolemy's  tables, 
not  merely  long  lists  of  tribes,  which  may  (or  may  not)  be  based 
upon  something  like  authentic  information  concerning  the 
names  of  these  fluctuating  and  wandering  populations,  but 
still  longer  lists  of  the  towns  or  villages  of  the  interior,'  to 


*  The  promontory  of  Macets  or  the 
MacsB  (Cape  Mussendoon)  was  indeed 
familiar  to  all  geographers  from  the 
time  of  Nearchus,  on  account  of  its 
bounding  the  entrance  to  the  Persian 
Gulf;  but  the  important  headland 
called  Has  el  Hadd,  which  forms  the 
eastern   angle   of   Oman,  and  of  the 


whole  Arabian  peninsula,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of 
Corodamum  (vi  7.  §  11). 

•  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  647. 

'  Thus  he  gives  (in  vi.  7,  §§  27-42) 
a  list  of  not  less  than  114  ** cities"  or 
villages  in  Arabia  Felix,  as  well  as  one 
of  twenty-six  others  in  Arabia  Deeerta 
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each  of  which  he  assigns  a  definite  locality  and  a  fixed 
nomic4il  position.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  no  such  fixed  settle- 
ments CTcr  existed  in  a  large  part  of  the  temtories  to  whieh 
they  are  assigned.  If  this  enumeration  of  names  is  Teally 
based  upon  any  definite  foundation  at  all,  the  localities 
designated  could  have  been  merely  wells  which  formed  haltl 
places  for  the  Bedouins,  or  fertile  spots  in  the  Wadies,  whm 
they  pitched  their  tents  and  pastured  their  flocks*  But  any 
accurate  determination  of  such  localities  was  obviously  out  at 
the  question,  and  it  is  a  natural  surmbe  that  they  were  merely 
entered  at  random  on  the  map  with  the  view  of  filling  up 
vacant  spaces*  At  all  eventiJ  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
they  correspond  to  nothing  in  reality :  and  that  the  apparent 
fullness  of  Ptolemy's  information  concerning  the  Arabian 
peninsula  serves  only  to  disguise  the  imperfection  and  scanti* 
ness  of  his  actual  knowledge.^ 

§  24,  We  have  seen  that  his  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
of  Africa  did  not  extend  farther  than  that  of  Marinus,  and 
limited  by  the  headland  of  Cape  Pra^um,  which  he  placed  in 
15i  degrees  of  south  latitude.  But  this  position  was,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  a  mere  ai^bitrary  assumption,  based  upon 
its  supposed  distance  south  of  the  well-known  emporium  of 
Hhapta,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Peri  plus,  as  well  as  from 
Ptolemy's  own  account,  had  beeu  long  frequented  by  the 
Greeks.  The  coast  therefore  from  this  point  northwards  was 
really  well  known,  and  the  position  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to 
Rhapta  of  7  degrees  south  of  the  equator  is  just  about  correct. 


(v.  19,  §1  5-7).  It  li  to  be  observed 
tkiit  Pkilctaj,  aa  weU  an  Emtoslhenea 
find  Btrubo  before  him,  applies  the 
latter  nam©  onl?  to  the  ttmi  inter- 
veaiug  between  the  motmtiuDoiw  region 
of  ArftbU  PetriDa  on  the  wevi,  and 
MflMipoUmia  and  BabyloaUik  on  tlie 
eiuit;  und  inoluded — 4 tmnju^ety  enough 
neoorditig  to  our  idoiiB— tho  witolo 
jMiniiyinUiof  Ambitt,  with  itsva«t  inkcia 
of  daiurL  under  ihe  hnmA  t£  ArabtA 

*  Wo  hAVi»  seen  that  %  hirge  timount 


of  iuforiuBtioQ  ooaooming  Armbitt, 
thongh  in  a  very  cxvnfnaea  fium,  is 
ahread?  found  iti  PUiiy  (aee  ChAptvr 
XXIV.  p.  423 1,  but  lis  nfftMl  m  ill- 
arranged  and  clnmsilj  put  togiciher, 
that  it  10  diffloutt  to  extract  ftoxa  iiaoj 
oleaj  ie«iili  With  Ptolomy.  em  the 
oontrary,  his  deEnite  form  and  armngfH 
ment  enable  ono  roadily  to  dbui^ni  both 
Uie  aoonracy  of  nome  piirta  of  ha«  d«- 
aertptioii  and  it«  erroneouji  charui^tiffr  ia 
othon. 


* 
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Between  the  adjoining  promontory,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Bhaptum,®  and  that  of  Prasimi,  he  supposed  that  there 
intervened  an  extensive  gulf,  which  he  terms  the  Batrachian 
Sea,  or  according  to  a  more  probable  reading,  the  Brachian 
(i.e.  the  shallow,  or  shoaly)  sea.^  Its  shores  were  inhabited  by 
Ethiopians,  who  were  reported  to  be  cannibals.^ 

With  regard  to  the  continent  of  Africa  Ptolemy  undoubtedly 
possessed  information  that  had  not  been  accessible  to  any 
preceding  writer,  except  Marinus,  and  though  the  conclusions 
he  derived  from  these  authorities  were  in  fact  of  a  very  vague 
character,  yet  being  expressed,  as  usual,  in  a  definite  and 
apparently  authoritative  form,  they  have  frequently  been 
received  as  indicating  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  it  was 
impossible  he  should  really  possess.  There  is  indeed  no 
portion  of  his  work  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion 
in  modem  times,  and  none  in  regard  to  which  his  authority 
has  been  more  absurdly  over-estimated.  The  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  has  been  the  result  of 
European  explorations  in  recent  times,  has  enabled  us  to  form 
a  much  better  judgement  of  the  real  value  of  Ptolemy's  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  than  was  possible  to  geographers  like 
D'Anville  and  Rennel.    But  much  obscurity  still  hangs  about 


•  iv.  7,  §  12.  Acoording  to  Ptolemy 
Rhapta  itself  was  not  a  port,  but  the 

^capital  of  the  country  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  while  he  gives  the 
name  of  Rhaptum  to  a  promontory 
nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  farther 
south  (rh  Vawrbv  iucptorfipiov).  No  men- 
tion of  this  is  found  in  the  Periplus, 
but  if  Rhapta  itself  be  correctly  placed 
opposite  to  Zanzibar,  the  promontory 
may  probably  be  that  called  Gape 
Poonan,  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  it. 

*  The  name  is  written  Bcerodxtta  in 
vii.  4,  §  6 ;  but  in  iv.  8,  §  1,  where  it  is 
written  rpaxtia  in  the  ordinary  editions, 
several  MSS.  have  $f>axM,  and  the 
wonls  which  follow  3ti  rh,  fip^xv  are 
conclusive  in  favour  of  that  reading. 

'  In  connection  with  Cape  Prasum 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  island  of  Men- 


uthias,  which  he  describes  as  lying 
off  it  towards  the  north-east  (f  itapd" 
KttTcu  ikwh  $€piy£v  iyaTo\My\  but  places 
it  not  less  than  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  three  degrees  of  latitude  from 
that  headland.  The  island  called 
Mennthias  in  the  Periplus  (as  we  have 
seen^  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
mainland,  and  was  certainly  identical 
either  with  Pemba  or  Zanzibar  (Chap- 
ter XXU.  p.  11);  but  it  is  clear  that 
Ptolemy  must  apply  the  name  to  some 
other  island,  probably  to  one  of  the 
Comoro  Islands,  which  lie  far  out  to 
sea.  The  supposition  that  the  great 
island  of  Madagaecar  was  that  meant 
is  utterly  improbable ;  he  could  hardly 
have  had  any  information  concerning 
it,  without  having  some  idea  of  its 
magnitude. 

2  R  2 
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the  whole  matter,  and  it  is  uapossible  to  separate  nith  any 
certainty  the  statements  really  derived  by  I'tolemy  fn^m  th* 
reports  of  traders  or  other  travellers^  from  the  theoretic^nl  coo- 
elusions  resting  on  his  own  inferences.  We  have  alrea/ly  seen 
how  utterly  erroneous  was  the  position  which  he  assigned  to 
Agisymba,  a  conclusion  which  could  hardly  fail  to  Tiliatit  Im 
whole  map  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

§  25.  The  great  problem  of  the  origin  and  sources  of  ibe 
Nile  had  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  learned  al 
Alexandria  from  the  days  of  Eratosthenes  to  those  of  Ptolemy : 
and  several  authors  had  written  expressly  up<jn  the  snbject. 
But  the  only  real  advance  that  had  been  made  in  knowledge 
of  the  river  was  that  derived  from  the  expedition  of  the  Boman 
centurions  under  Nero,  who  had  ascended  the  coarse  of  the 
White  Nile,  as  far  as  the  great  marshes  which,  aa  we  now 
know,  oppose  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  any  farther  progrcas.^ 
Ptolemy  however  throws  a  quite  new  and  unexpected  Ughi 
upon  the  subje(*t,  and  has  statements  of  which  the  true  vatui 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries. Unfortunately  the  peculiar  form  of  his  work  prevents 
these  from  appearing  in  a  connected  and  continuous  form,  anti 
is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  some  misconception  and  confu^iuiij 
After  describing  in  detail  the  course  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Upper  or  Greater  Primis— clearly  the  same  with  the  Premuii 
of  Strabo  (which  he  places  in  17^  N,  lat.)  lie  pnx^eeds  to  ga) 
that,  above  this,  the  region  of  Meroe  was  formed  into  an  island 
by  the  river  Nile  upon  the  west,  and  by  the  river  Astaljoras  ujwm 
the  east.  Above  this  again,  after  passing  Meroe  and  three 
other  towns,  came  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  the  Astapus ; 
which  he  phices  in  Vl'of  N*  latitude,  about  4  J'  south  of  Mertie. 
Half  a  d«:^gree  south  of  this  he  places  the  junction  of  the 
Astabonis  and  the  Astapus:  and  again  at  a  considerable 
distance  farther  south«  only  T  north  of  the  equator,  he  tel 


•  866  Ohftpier  XXIlh 
of  the  eqiuitor* 


p.  318.    Thete  mAn>li«8  begin  About  nine  degn>««  aotik. 
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U8  was  the  point  where  the  Nile  first  became  one  united 
stream  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  which  flowed  from 
two  lakes  situated  still  farther  south.  The  one  of  these  lakes 
he  places  in  6®  of  south  latitude,  and  57*^  of  longitude,  the 
other  in  7°  of  south  .latitude,  and  65°  of  longitude — the  point 
of  junction  being  in  longitude  60°,  or  a  degree  and  a  half  west 
of  Meroe.*  Here  it  is  clear  that  though  he  was  led  into  error 
in  one  point,  by  the  assumption  that  the  island  of  Meroe  must 
be  really  an  island,  and  in  order  to  make  it  so  has  supposed 
the  Astapus  to  join  the  Astaboras,  in  a  manner  that  was 
geographically  impossible,  all  the  rest  of  his  description  is 
clear  and  consistent.*  But  the  mention  of  the  two  lakes,  in 
which  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile  take  their  rise,  is  wholly  new, 
nothing  similar  to  it  being  found  in  any  earlier  writer.^  He 
adds,  indeed,  immediately  after,  as  if  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  its  being  confounded  with  either  of  the  two  lakes  in  question, 
the  name  of  Lake  Coloe,  from  which  (he  tells  us)  flows  the 
river  Astapus,  and  which  he  places  on  the  equator,  in  68° 
of  longitude.^  The  Lake  Coloe  was  in  all  probability  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  by  Strabo  under  the  name  of  Psebo,®  and 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the  lake  Tzana  in  the  highlands 
of  Abyssinia,  from  which  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  Nile 


*  iv.  7.  §§  23,  24. 

*  At  the  same  iime  if  we  onmpaie  his 
account  with  that  of  Eratofithenes,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  complete  con- 
fusion of  names  between  the  two. 
Eratosthenes  gives  the  name  of  Asta- 
pus to  the  muin  stream  of  the  Nile 
above  its  junction  with  the  Astaboras, 
though  be  adds  that  others  gave  it  the 
name  of  Astasobas;  the  Astapus  of 
Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  was  a  tribu- 


names  given  by  Pliny  from  Juba  (H.  N, 
V.  10,  §  58)  are  equally  confused. 

*  Eratosthenes  indeed  (as  we  have 
seen)  had  heard  a  vague  report  that 
the  main  streum  of  the  Nile  took  its 
'  rise  in  certain  lakes  to  the  south.  But 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  account  of 
the  equatorial  lakes  should  have 
reached  him.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  this  referred  only  to  the 
great   marshes,  often   spreading  into 


tary  of  the  Nile,  the  main  course  of  \  wide  lagoons,  from  which  the  White 

which  above  their  junction  flowed  from  ,  Nile  might  well  be  supposed  to  derive 

the  south;   but  unfortunately  he  has  |  its    waters.      With  these    might    be 

given  us  no  distinctive  appellation  for  associated  some  vajgue  notion  of  the 

this  upper  part  of  the  river,  which  he  Ajbtapus  or  Blue  Nile  having  its  source 

assumes  to  be  the  true  Nile,  but  of  in  a  lake, 

course  was  not  known  by  that  name  in  I  '  iv.  8,  §  24. 

the  countries  which  it  traversed.    The  '  '  Strabo,  zvii.  1,  §  8. 
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really  Jeriyes  its  waters.  We  thus  find  Ptolemy's  aceotmt 
of  the  Astapus  perfectly  correct,  with  the  exception  of  it« 
supposed  junction  with  the  Astaboras,  and  it  is  clear  that  he, 
like  Eratosthenes  before  him,  regarded  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or 
White  Nile,  as  the  true  NOe.  This  was  indeed  the  natuinl 
conclusion,  independent  of  the  volume  of  the  two  streams^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  White  River  maintaining  its 
course  from  the  south,  in  accordance  with  the  general  direction 
of  the  Nile  throughout  Ethiopia  and  Egypt. 

§  26.  The  important  fact  that  the  Lake  Colo©  was  the 
source  of  the  Astapus  may  well  have  been  derived  by  way 
of  Adulis  from  traders  from  Auxuma  or  Axum,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Periplns,  had  already  become  an  important 
centre  of  trade  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy  :*  but  it  is  probable 
that  his  information  concerning  the  other  two  lakes,  in  wliich 
the  Nile  took  its  rise,  was  derived  from  quite  another  quarter. 
The  extensive  trade  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  at  this  period 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  especially  witli  Khapta, 
opposite  to  Zanzibar,  would  naturally  open  out  to  them  new 
sources  of  information  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  and  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fiict  that 
they  should  in  this  manner  have  obtained  hearsay  accounts 
of  the  existence  of  two  great  lakes  in  the  interior,  which  were 
supposed  to  supply  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile,  Such  accounts 
would  naturally  be,  like  all  similar  reports  of  native  traders, 
very  vague  and  indistinct,  and  in  order  to  reduce  them  into 
a  scientific  form,  and  assign  to  the  lakes  in  question  a  definite 
position  on  his  map,  Ptolemy  had  to  proceed  in  his  usual 
arbitrary  manner,  and  has  done  so  without  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  materials.  His  latitu<les 
and  longitudes  are  clearly  worthless,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
former  represent  the  broad  fact  that  these  lakes,  and  therefort* 


< 


•  Ptolemy  hiuiHelf  adU  Aommft  Urn 
tupttnl  or  royml  re«icIt?nc«(Au|oi/Mi  ^^  f 
$afflk§to¥,  $  25).     He  hoh  u\m  a  cfdj  of 


Coloe,  wliirli,  however,  ho  plnctm  si  a 
oonaideruhlo  distance  Troni  tho  laJco  of 
that  Djuue. 
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the  sources  of  the  Nile,  were  actually  situated  south  of  the 
equator,  not  far  from  the  parallel  of  Bhapta :  and  the  mode  of 
connection  of  the  two,  by  separate  arms  of  the  river  flowing 
from  each,  and  uniting  lower  down,  is  so  obvious  an  inference, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  being  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whether  by  Ptolemy  himself,  or  the  informants  of 
Marinus.  But  because  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
form  given  by  Ptolemy  to  his  materials  was  erroneous,  we 
need  not  on  that  account  reject  the  valuable  information  on 
which  they  were  based :  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  authentic  intelligence  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  Africa,  from  which  the  Nile  really  derives 
its  waters,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Greek  traders  at 
Bhapta,  and  had  passed  through  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Alexandrian  geographer. 

It  was  undoubtedly  from  this  source  only  that  such  informa- 
tion could  be  derived:  just  as  in  modem  times  it  was  by 
overland  journeys  from  Zanzibar  that  the  great  lakes  have 
been  rediscovered.  The  obstacles  to  the  ascent  of  the  White 
Nile  continuously  from  Meroe  to  its  source  were  such  as  could 
only  be  surmounted  by  enterprising  travellers,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  ascent  had  never  really  been  made, 
but  that  Ptolemy  followed  the  tradition  of  native  informants 
in  connecting  the  lakes  in  question  with  the  Nile.  The  exact 
nature  of  this  connexion  was  still  a  subject  of  doubt  in  very 
recent  |imes:  we  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Ptolemy 
solved  the  difficulty  at  once  in  the  manner  that  seemed  to  him 
most  in  accordance  with  geographical  probability,  and  then, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  laid  down  the  arbitrary  con- 
clusion thus  formed,  as  if  it  had  been  based  on  definite  in- 
formation. With  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  true 
sources  and  affluents  of  the  Nile,  we  have  certainly  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  extent  of  that  attained  by  Ptolemy,  rather  than 
to  censure  it  because  it  is  not  more  accurate  or  complete. 

§  27.  But  in  addition  to  the  information  thus  furnished  us 
by  Ptolemy,  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  he  has 
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given  us  in  another  passage  some  further  gtatements,  founded 
apparently  on  wholly  different  authorities,  and  which 
clearly  of  a  much  less  Taluable  character,  though  they 
attracted  much  attention,  and  given  rise  to  much  controverayT 
After  repeating  his  statement  already  noticed,  that  from  the 
promontory  of  Rhaptum  there  extended  a  vast  gulf,  as  lar  aa 
that  of  Prasum, — from  which  (as  we  have  seen)  he  snppoaed 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  prolonged  eastwards  towards  the 
south-eastern  lands  of  Asia — ^he  contiuues :  "  Around  this  gulf 
dwell  Ethiopians  who  are  cannibals  (Anthropophagi),  to  the 
west  of  whom  extends  the  range  of  Mountains  of  the  Moon^ 
the  snows  from  which  arc  received  by  the  lakes  of  the  Nile  :"  * 
and  he  proceeds  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  range  thus  designated, 
which  he  conceived  as  situated  in  twelve  degrees  and  a  half  (I) 
of  south  latitude,  and  extending  from  east  to  west  thmugh 
11  degrees  of  longitude  (from  S?"*  to  68°).  The  precision 
with  which  he  determines  the  jwsition  and  limits  of  a  range 
of  mountains,  concerning  which  he  had  no  real  knowledge, 
and  which  had  no  existence  in  fact,  finds  a  parallel  in  that  of 
the  Ilyperborean  Mountains  in  European  Sarniatia:  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  process  by  which  Ptolemy  arrived  at 
his  conclusion  was  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  this 
instance  ho  had  learnt  the  existence  of  two  lakes,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Kile :  he  had  learnt  also  the 
existence  of  a  range  of  mountains,  some  of  which  were  so  hfiy 
as  to  be  covered  with  snow,  though  situated  under  the  equator : 
he  then  at  once  assumed  that  the  lakes  were  fed  by  the  snows 
of  the  mountains,  and  having  no  real  idea  of  the  |x)sition  of 
these  last,  drew  tliem  on  his  map  in  a  straight  line,  to  the 
south  of  the  lakes,  extending  far  enough  to  the  east  and  wert 
to  supply,  as  he  conceived,  the  necessary  drainage. 

It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  we  have  learnt  the 


'  After  de^cTibmg  the  gulf  in  qucs- 
ticu  aud  tissi^iug  the  httiliuli^  dtid 
hin^tude  ot  Ca[m^  Pmfium,  he  adda : 
T<»trr<vr  ^kp  olif  rhif  k^Kwov  irtfnoutavtrty 


^ 
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curious  fact  that  there  really  do  exist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile,  two  mountains  of  sufficient  alti- 
tude to  be  coveried  with  snow  through  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  year  -?  and  though  these  mountains  (Kili- 
manjaro and  Kenia)  are  in  fact  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile,  insteiwi  of  to  the  south  of  it,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  fact  so  unique  in  the  geography  of  tropical 
Africa  became  the  foundation  of  the  statement  transmitted  to 
us  by  Ptolemy.  The  name  of  Mountains  of  the  Moon,*  which 
is  given  to  us  by  Ptolemy  in  Greek,  was  probably  the  transla- 
tion of  some  native  appellation.  But  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Arabian  geographers,  and  became  mixed  up  in  their  hands 
with  many  fables  and  absurd  exaggerations :  while  among 
modem  geographers  it  has  retained  a  place  upon  the  map 
of  Africa  down  to  our  own  time,  though  continually  shifted 
about  to  suit  the  progress  of  recent  discoveries.*  In  reality  it 
appears  clear  that  no  such  range  as  that  supposed  by  Ptolemy 
ever  existed  :  and  that  it  was  as  much  a  geographical  creation 
of  his  own  as  "  the  Great  Gulf"  which  connected  Africa  with 
India;  but  that  it  was  based  upon  information  which  really 


'  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  fact — 
now  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt — should  have  been  received  at 
first  with  some  incredulity.  Mr.  CJooley 
especially — to  whose  theories  it  was 
strongly  opposed — treated  with  the 
utmost  contempt  '*  the  supposed  snows  " 
of  Kilimanjaro. 

'  The  name  is  given  by  him  in  the 
singular  (rb  r^r  ScX'^nyr  ip»i\  hut  this 
is  his  habit  in  all  but  a  very  few  cases. 
That  the  range,  as  he  conceived  it,  was 
of  great  extent,  is  proved  by  the  longi- 
tudes assigned  to  the  two  extremities, 
which  give  it  a  length  of  about  550  G. 
miles. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Gooley  (Claudius 
Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  8vo.  1854)  to 
diHcard  altogether  the  Moimtains  of 
the  Moon,  as  an  interpolation  in  the 
text  of  Ptolemy,  due  to  the  Arabian 
geographers,  appears  to  me  whoUy  un- 
tenable.    The  passage  in  which  ho 


speaks  of  them  (iv.  9,  §  8)  is  uncon- 
nected with  that  concerning  the  two 
lakes  (iv.  8,  §  23),  and  probably  de- 
rived from  a  different  authority ;  but  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  it ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  rejecting  it,  which  would 
not  apply  to  many  other  statements  in 
his  work,  which  we  now  biow  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  g^graphioal  facts. 
*  Even  80  late  as  1882,  in  the  map 
that  accompanies  C6L  Leake's  Disser- 
tation on  the  Niger  (in  the  Journal  of 
the  Oeoqraphieal  Society,  voL  ii.)»  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  represented 
as  stretching  across  Africa  from  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Quorra,  in  about  6**  or  1^  of  north 
latitude;  thus  cutting  straight  across 
the  course  of  the  White  Nile,  as  we 
now  know  it  to  exist  The  same  thing 
is  still  found  on  Arrowsmith's  Map  of 
Africa,  published  in  1834. 
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referred  to  a  different  range  of  mountaingy  in  respect  to  which 
it  was  authentic  and  correct. 

§  28.  But  if  great  interest  and  importance  has  been  at- 
tached  in  modem  times  to  Ptolemy's  statements  conceming 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  stiU 
more  controversy  has  been  raised  by  the  account  he  has  giveti 
of  two  rivers  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  Ger  or  6ir,  and  tbt^ 
Niger  or  Nigir,     We  have  already  seen  that  under  the  Kc»maii 
Empire,  even  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  Eoman  generals  and 
governors  were  carrying   their  arms  across  the  Atlas   into 
GfBtulia,  and  from  Leptis  inland  to  Cydamus  and   Garamii; 
and  though  we  have  no  detailed  history  of  the  Koman  Empiru 
after  the  time  of  Tacitus,  we  learn  from  the  incidental  notices 
in  Ptolemy  of  the  expeditions  of  Septimius  Flaccus  and  Julius 
3Iaternus,  that  in  some  instances  at  least  they  had  carried 
their  exploring  expeditions  much  farther  into  the   interior. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  Ptolemy  pos- 
sessed^ or  supposed  himseli'  to  possess,  much  fuller  information 
concerning  the  interior  of  Africa  than  any  preceding  writer* 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficidty  to  estimate  the  real  value 
and  character  of  the  materials  thus  furnished  him,  and  conse- 
quently to  determine  the  true  geographical  significance  of  the 
statements  which  he  has  transmitted  to  us. 

In  his  description  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  lying  south  o1 
Mauretania,  Numidia  and  the  province  of  Africa,^  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  enumerates  many  mountains,  or  chains  of 
mountains,  designated  for  the  most  part  by  the  rivers  which 
flow  from  them ;  but  to  which  in  each  case,  acx^ording  to  his 
custom,  he  assigns  a  definite  position  in  latitude  and  longi* 
tude.  Several  of  these  are  clearly  only  special  appellations  of 
subordinate  groups  or  outliers  of  the  great  Atlas  range; 
others  appear  to  be  really  detached  mountain  ranges,  such 
as  WG  now  know  to  occur  in  many  places  in  the  north  of  the 
Sahara,     After  this  he  continues:   "The   largest  rivers  in 
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the  interior  are  :  the  Gir^^  which  connects  together  the  moun- 
tain of  Usargala  and  the  ravine  (pharanx)  of  the  Garamantes : 
the  river  diverging  from  which  occupies  a  position  in  42°  of 
longitude  and  16^^  of  latitude^  which  forms  the  Chelidonian 
Lakes,  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  in  48°  of  longitude  and 
20°  of  latitude :  which  also  after  an  interval,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
having  been  carried  underground,  gives  rise  to  another  river, 
the  western  limit  of  which  is  in  46^  long,  and  16°  lat.,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  it  forms  the  lake  Nuba  in  50°  of  longitude 
and  15°  of  latitude.  Then  the  Nigir,  which  also  connects  to- 
gether the  mountain  of  Mandrus  and  that  of  Thala ;  this  also 
forms  the  lake  Nigritis  which  is  situated  in  15°  of  longitude 
and  18°  of  latitude:  and  towards  the  north  it  forms  two 
branches,  one  to  the  mountain  of  Sagapola,  the  other  to  that 
of  Usargala:  towards  the  east  it  has  only  one  arm  which 
forms  the  Libyan  Lake,  situated  in  35°  of  longitude,  and  16^° 
of  latitude.  Towards  the  south  it  has  one  arm  extending  to 
the  river  Daradus  in  two  points  situated  in  21°  of  longitude 
and  17°  and  13^°  of  latitude." ' 

The  above  literal  translation  will  serve  to  show  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  clearly  what  Ptolemy  himself  meant,  so  as  to 
lay  it  down  on  a  map,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  if 
laid  down  on  a  map — according  to  the  best  idea  we  can  form 
of  the  intention  of  the  author — it  will  not  be  foimd  to  cor- 
respond to  anything  in  the  Geography  of  Africa,  or  indeed  to 
any  possible  geographical  system.  One  great  source  of  this 
difficulty  undoubtedly  arises  from  his  ambiguous  use  of  the 
word   i/crpoTH],  as  an  arm  or  branch  of  a  river,  which  he 


•  The  name  is  written  by  Ptolemy 
Ttipj  which  is  almost  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  the  form  Gtiir,  now  applied 
to  the  river  on  the  reverse  of  the  Atlas, 
which  is  almost  certainly  the  same 
called  by  Pliny  Ger.  The  name  of  the 
Nigir  (liiytip)  is  not  found  in  Pliny  in 
the  nominative  case.  Solinns  calls  it 
Nigris  (c.  38,  §  6).  The  form  Niger, 
which  has  been  generally  adopted  in 


modem  times,  seems  to  have  arisen  by 
analogy  with  Ger.  It  has  clearly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  niger 
(black),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  false  e^mology  contributed 
to  the  belief  in  its  identity  with  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes;  ac  if  "the  river 
of  black  men  "  must  itself  bo  black ! 
'  iv.  6,  §§  13, 14. 
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employs  indifferently,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  for  an  afflaent 
or  tributary,  and  a  divergent  in  the  stricter  sense,  as  an  arm  of 
a  delta/  The  expression  applied  both  to  the  Gir  and  the 
Nigir,  of  their  **  connecting  '*  two  distant  points  • — in  both  in- 
stances chains  of  mountains,  not  lakes, — is  not  found  similarly 
used  elsewhere,  and  can  only  be  understood  with  reference  la 
such  rivers  as  those  in  the  north  of  Africa,  which  have  no  real 
outflow,  and  either  end  in  stagnant  lakes,  or  are  gradually 
absorbed  in  the  sands. 

§  29.  Owing  to  the  great  obscurity  of  Ptolemy*»  own  state- 
menta  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  general  ignorance  which 
prevailed,  until  very  recently,  in  respect  to  the  real  geography 
of  the  countries  in  question,  the  most  widely  divergent  interpre- 
tations have  been  put  upon  the  passage  just  cited.  The  undue 
amount  of  deference  paid  to  the  authority  of  his  supposed 
astronomical  observations  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  this 
result,  and  when  the  Arabian  geographers  became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  river  in  Soudan,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude 
as  that  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  his  so-called  Nigir,  it  was 
natural  to  identify  the  two**  The  river  of  Timbuctoo  came  to 
bo  known  as  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  and  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  false  etymology,  which  connected  the  Niger  or 
Nigir  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  with  the  Nigrit^  and  Negro^j^j*, 
contributed  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  thia  notion.  In 
modern  times  geographers  have  been  divided  into  tw^o  sect^  on 
the  subject :  the  one,  of  which  D'AnviUe  was  the  leader,  and 
Colonel   Leake  has   been  the  ablest  expounder  in  our  own 


*  Thus  be  applies  it  to  the  point  of 
divergence  whero  the  two  arma  of  th^ 
Kile  sepAmto  to  form  the  Delta  (iv.  5, 
§  42X  and  on  the  other  hand  to  tlie 
cnofluence  of  the  great  tributariea  of 
the  Danube  ((be  Inn^  the  i^ave,  the 
TheiBa,  &o,,  with  the  umlii  Btream  (ii. 
12*  U,  15,  Ac). 

■  4iri(tvyv^ti  joins  togetbw,  M  ft 
bridge  oonoocta  the  two  buika  of  a 
riror.  The  exprestdun  \b  very  com- 
oionly  uAcd  bj  Ptolemy  of  o  Uim  oon* 


nocting  two  points  on  e  mitp :  hut  tliero 
iBt  I  belie  re,  no  other  instance  of  ita 
employnient  in  reapeot  to  a  riVn  Of 
course  a  ri^er  cannot  really  eonn^d  two 
mountaui  ninge«»  lu  il  may  two  l(Jice«, 
or  eyeii  (in  esoeplioiiAl  oases  >  two  othcf 
rivers :  and  Ptoiemy  can  hordly  hnve 
meant  more  than  that  the  rivor,  iir  itt 
anuB,  extended  from  one  to  the  oLlitr ; 
but  ^mn  ihlss  is  of  little  ude  to  ni. 

^  Sea  on  thia  point  M,  ViTieii  de  St. 
Martin,  pp.  445-447, 
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days,  maintaining  that  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  was  really  the 
great  river  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Joliba  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  lower  down  as  the  Quorra,  but  to 
which  the  name  of  Niger  has  been  inseparably  attached  by 
modem  geographers.^  Others  contend  that  Ptolemy  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fertile  regions  of  Soudan  beyond  the  Great 
Desert,  and  consequently  could  never  have  heard  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  interior ;  and  that  all  his  statements  refer  in  fact 
to  the  tract  south  of  the  Atlas,  bordering  on  the  Great  Sahara, 
and  to  the  comparatively  unimportant  streams  by  which  it  is 
traversed.  According  to  this  view  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
given  by  Ptolemy  in  this  part  of  his  work  are  as  defective  and 
illusory  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  many  other  instances, 
and  their  apparent  agreement  with  certain  actual  geographical 
features  is  merely  accidental. 

§  30.  The  last  of  these  views  has  been  advocated  recently 
with  much  ability  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,*  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  has  much  in  its  favour.  It  is  certain  that 
Ptolemy  connects  his  two  .rivers,  the  Gir  and  the  Nigir,  with 
certain  chains  of  mountains,  and  these  again  he  connects  with 
Mauretania  and  Numidia  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  were  parts  of  the  great  chain  or  system  of  mountains 
in  the  North  of  Africa,  to  which  modem  geographers  give  the 
general  appellation  of  Atlas,  a  term  unknown  to  Ptolemy  in 
this  signification.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  describes  the 
Gir  as  flowing  from  the  mountain  which  he  calls  Usargala. 
But  he  elsewhere  tells  us  that  the  same  mountain  range  con- 
tained the  sources  also  of  the  Bagradas,  a  well-known  river, 
which  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  Carthage. 


'  See  the  elaborate  paper  by  GoL 
Leake  in  the  2nd  toI.  of  the  Journal  of 
Oeogr,  8oe.  (1832),  entitled  « J«  the 
Quorra  Oie  same  river  as  the  Nigir  of 
the  Ancients  f  **  His  views  haye  been 
adopted,  and  a  snmmaiy  of  hia  argu- 
ments repeated  by  llr.  E.  B.  James  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ancient  Geography^ 


art  NiOKB. 

»  Le  I^ord  de  FAfrique  dans  VAnti* 
quiU^  pp.  425-461.  The  same  view  had 
been  preyionsly  maintained  by  M. 
Walckenaer  {Reeherehes  Oeographiques 
sur  rinUHeur  de  VAfrique  Sefientrio' 
note,  8?o.  Paris,  1821,  pp.  346-392). 
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These  he  places  in  20J^  of  latitude,  far  to  the  soutii  oi 
their  true  position,  so  that  he  assigas  to  the  Bagtadas  a  course 
of  not  less  than  12"^  of  latitude:  but  he  distinctly  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  same  river  that  traversed  the  province  of 
Africa  and  had  its  mouth  near  Carthage.*  Again,  he  describes 
the  Melano-Gietuli,  a  tribe  whose  name  distinctly  oonnectB 
them  with  the  south  side  of  the  Atlas,  as  extending  from 
Mount  Usargala  to  Mount  Sagapola:  and  the  poaitiun  of  the 
latter  mountain  is  given  by  its  being  the  source  of  the  river 
Subus,  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic  just  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  Roman  province^  and  may  be  safely  identified  with  the 
river  Sus.  This  he  places  iu  lat.  25^  more  than  5°  south  of 
its  true  position.  Next  to  this  he  mentions  a  mountain  called 
Maudrus,  which  he  describes  as  containing  the  stmrces  of  all 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  from  the  river  8ahithus  in 
lat.  22-"  to  the  river  Massa  in  lat.  IGi'*.  In  accordance  with 
this  he  places  the  centre  of  Jlount  Mandrus  in  lat.  IH"".  It  is 
this  range  of  Mount  Mandrus,  which  he  evidently  conceived  as 
a  range  ninning  firom  N.  to  S.  parallel  to  the  Atlantic,  but  to 
which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  reality  ^ — that  Ptolemy 
describes  as  forming  one  extremity  of  the  Nigir,  while  two 
other  arms  were  connected  with  Mount  Sagapola  and  Mount 
Usargala.    These  he  apparently  regarded  as  divergent  arma 


*  This  i&  overl«x>kotl  by  Coi  Leake^ 
who  oasumes  that  the  Bag^ndaii  of  the 
interior  mu^t  be  a  distiiiet  river  from 
that  whieb  tmTersed  tho  Roman  pro- 
viDCO  of  Africn  (Journal  of  Geogr,  Soe, 
vol.  ii.  p,  21),  and  th(>  same  view  ia 
tnketi  by  the  author  of  the  artiel© 
Baqbadas  in  Dr,  Smith*fi  IHeliotuiry 
€^  Qeatfraphy.  But  the  teatiinony  of 
rtolenty  to  the  contrary  ia  precifi©. 
After  deecribing:  (iv*  tJ»  §  10)  the  poai- 
tioQ  of  Mount  IFaargala,  **  from  which 
flows  the  rivGT  Biig^radaa  "  <a^*  oZ  pt7 
6  Boyp^of  ir<»Ta/t<$t),  and  which  he 
plficdB,  aa  staifHl  in  Uie  text^  in  lut. 
20^  30' ;  he  a4Jda«  oivot,  ^^p6fitvot  itk 

tt<etk  etffip  a9  Kfi  70,  the  very  same  lati- 
tude and  loDgilndu  that  he  has  elfio- 


where  aasijEroed  to  the  month  of  tho 
Ba^mdaa  near  Carthu'  *•  nv   H   b  »;\ 

The  aourctea  of  tht  .  rm 

of  the  Btif^rmkftA  aro  f  inj- 

tween  B5-  and  3*r  ol  X.  lUittiUi*;  po 
that  they  are  pbweti  by  t*ttdt>my  nhoui 
t tS**  too  far  ibouth  T  ThL*  cnormoni*  frror, 
coupled  ^ith  that  in  the  postitoti  of 
Garamft  or  Fczzan  farther  en«t,  wae 
unite  aufflcient  to  throw  hia  whole 
l^eography  of  North om  Africa  into 
hopeless  confusion. 

^  It  may  perhapn  ariae  from  m  iut«> 
conceived  or  oiaggi^mted  idoa  uf  tho 
aulordinuto  range  aouth  of  the  tJn^l 
Atlaa  and  {mratJel  to  it,  which  avpii- 
rates  the  valley  of  the  Sun  (8ubu«> 
from  that  of  the  UraA  (Danuliui). 


I 
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flowing  to  those  mountain  chains:  they  were  probably  in 
reality  afiluents  or  tributaries  proceeding  from  them.  But  in 
any  case  it  is  clear  that  he  supposed  the  river  Niger  and  its 
arms  to  be  connected  with  the  mountains  to  the  south  of 
Mauretania,  in  a  manner  that  excludes  the  possibility  of  their 
being  divided  from  them  by  the  vast  desert  of  Sahara.® 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  fix,  even  approximately,  the 
other  extremities  which  he  assigns  to  his  two  rivers,  the  Gir 
and  the  Nigir:  Mount  Thala  and  the  Bavine  of  the  Gara- 
mantes.  The  latter  is  supposed  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  to  be  the 
deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Ghat,  west  of  Fezzan,  the  proximity 
of  which  to  the  country  of  the  Garamantes  would  accoimt  for 
its  name ;  Mount  Thala  we  have  no  means  of  identifying ;  it 
is  placed  indeed  by  Ptolemy  as  far  south  as  lat.  10°,  but  no 
value  can  be  attached  to  this  determination. 

§  31.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  cause  which  con- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the 
Gir  and  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  as  rivers  of  Northern  Africa,  was 
the  absence  of  any  really  great  rivers  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Atlas.  Until  very  recently  indeed  there  prevailed  a  very 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  desert  character  of  the  coimtry 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain  range,  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  Sahara  was  supposed  to  present  a 
character  of  unbroken  desert  to  an  extent  greatly  exceeding 
the  truth.  We  have  lately  learnt  that  the  whole  country, 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Atlas,  is 
of  a  very  varied  character,  presenting  numerous  ranges  of 
mountains,  with  Wadies,  or  valleys  containing  watercourses  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  though  dry  in  summer,  and  fertile 
spots  or  oases,  interspersed  among  barren  table-lands  and 
broad  patches  of  sandy  desert.''    Another  prominent  feature 


•  The  same  view  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  statement  that  the  Nigir 
throws  out  one  arm  to  the  south,  which 
joins  the  river  Daradus  (S  14).  Now 
the  Daradus  may  probably  be  identified 
with  the  river_  Draa  or  Drha,  and  this 


again  connects  it  with  the  west  coast, 
and  the  region  immediately  soath  of 
the  Great  Atlas. 

'  See  the  valuable  sketch  of  the 
physical  geography  and  geology  of  the 
(northern)  Sahara,  given  by  Mr.  Tris- 
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of  these  regions  is  the  occurrence  of  numerous  shallow  lake 
or  "  Sihkhahs/*  OS  they  are  called,  analogous  to  those  ifihich 
have  long  been  known  to  exist  within  the  limits  of  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  and  wliich  correspond  exactly  with  such  lakes 
the  rivers  describi^d  by  Ptolemy  may  be  supposed  to  for 
One  of  the  greatest  peculiarities  of  the  same  districta  is  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  alluded  to  by  all 
ancient  writers  in  respect  to  the  countries  in  question — of  the 
disappearance  and  reappearance  of  rivers  after  a  subtemmean 
course  of  more  or  less  extent. **  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  stated 
by  Ptolemy  of  the  Gir,  while  it  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
confused  and  palpably  fabulous  account  given  by  Juba  of  the 
connexion  of  the  Nile  with  the  rivers  of  Mauretania.*  On 
the  whole  it  is  certain  that  if  we  are  content  to  discard  the 
impression  that  the  Gir  and  Nigir  were  really  great  rivers  of 
the  same  character  iis  the  Nile  or  the  Quorra,  the  peculiar 
physical  characters  of  the  country  north  of  the  Great  Desert 
are  precisely  such  as  might  be  supposed  likely  to  give  rise  to 
the  confused  and  unintelligible  account  given  by  Ptolemy  of 
the  river-systems  of  Northern  Africa** 

§  32.  But  unquestionably  the  main  cause  which  has  led 
modern  writers  to  identify  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  with  tho 
Kilo  of  the  Negroes— the  great  river  of  Soudan,  whose  sources 
and  outflow  were  so  long  unknown — arose  from  the  erroneous 
positions  in  latitude  and  longitude  which  he  had  hiniHelf 
assigned  to  the  two  rivers.     The  Gir  and  the  Nigir  are  plac4fKl 


tram  in  the  Appendix  t<>  hli  work, 
ciititk'4  Grmtt  Sahara  (Svo.  ISUO),  and 
roncvrniii^:  th«  Hahani  greiK rally  Keith 
JobiiBloifi*  Ajrica,  pp.  72-82. 

■  The«j  rivere.,  as  jKranted  out  by  Mr. 
Tristram  {The  Grmi  Sfihara,  p.  3G8j, 
do  not  flow  through  real  eubterraneAU 
chiiiitiGlti,  like  those  io  cavtrooiis  lioie- 
^ione  (liHtrictfe ;  but  merely  mnk  into 
the  mud,  through  whtch  tht^y  coDtitiut« 
to  percolate,  until  thiODwa  up  to  Uie 
surhiCi^  by  the  ocouirenoe  of  loitie  atrm- 
tiiiu  of  hanl  rook. 

•  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  174. 


^  It  IB  always   dang^nrous  to  bat^ 
recourse  to  the  auppositiun  of  pby  '     * 
changed,  in  order  to  oocaunt  fi  ■ 
Btatemcnta  of  ancient  writers;    i  i,l  44 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  man 
arguments  in   favour  of   the  clin 
eoutli   of   the  Atlas    having  been 
ancient  timea  leas  arid  than  at  pr 
and  a  tnuall  iuoroaae  of  the  rain(Wil 
tboise  recioua  would  fxtnvert  mosty  . 
the  Waiii^a  th«l  are  now  merely  dr, 
watorooufflce  iato  rifers  for  a  part  of 
the  year. 
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by  him  within  a  tract  extending  from  about  15**  or  16**  to 
18°  N.  latitude,  the  whole  of  which  would  in  reality  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  but  only 
a  few  degrees  north  of  the  tract  really  occupied  by  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Soudan,  and  traversed  by  the  Joliba  or  Quorra, 
as  well  as  by  several  other  important  rivers.  It  thus  becomes 
so  plausible  to  identify  Ptolemy's  rivers  with  the  great  streams 
in  question  that  one  cannot  wonder  that  this  conclusion  has 
been  adopted  by  many  geographers  of  eminence.  Colonel 
Leake  in  particular  has  been  influenced  principally  by  this 
reason  in  his  elaborate  argument  to  prove  Ptolemy's  Nigir  to 
be  really  the  same  with  the  Quorra.*  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Ptolemy  could  have  attained  any  such  £tccurate  knowledge 
of  the  regions  in  question ;  while  it  is  remarkable  that  in  all 
other  instances  his  positions  for  the  interior  of  Africa  differ 
widely  from  the  truth.  We  have  already  seen  how  extrava- 
gantly far  to  the  south  he  carried  the  position  of  Agisymba 
which  certainly  represented  to  his  mind  the  country  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  great  desert,  or  in  other  words 
the  northern  portion  of  Soudan.  Yet  this  country  is  really 
situated  in  about  14°  or  15°  of  north  latitude,  while  he  carried 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  eight  degrees  sotUh  of  the  equator. 
Even  in  regard  to  a  comparatively  well-known  point  like 
Garama  (the  capital  of  the  Garamantes)  we  find  him  placing 
it  in  lat.  21°  30';  fully  5  degrees  south  of  its  true  position, 
and  only  3^  degrees  north  of  his  city  of  Gira,  which  he  calls 
the  metropolis  of  the  surrounding  region,  and  places  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Gir.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  suppose 
that  he  conceived  them  to  be  separated  by  the  wide  expanse 


•  It  is  only  by  a  careful  and  con- 
tinuous examination  of  the  data  fur- 
nished by  Ptolemy  in  regard  to  tho 
interior  of  Africa  that  one  comes  to  be 
convinced  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
errors,  and  of  the  utterly  untrustworthy 
character  of  his  materials.  From  the 
total  want  of  observations  to  correct 
them,  one  error  was  necessarily  built 
upon  another,  till   the   aooumulated 

VOL.  n. 


result  became  one  of  startling  extent. 
Colonel  Leake  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  misled  throughout  liis  paper  by  a 
disposition  to  pay  exaggerated  defer- 
ence to  the  autbority  of  Ptolemy,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  his  statements,  a$ 
they  standy  are  impossible  and  absurd ; 
and  it  is  only  by  much  modification 
and  alteration  that  they  can  be  made  to 
suit  with  either  one  theory  or  the  other. 
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of  the  great  desert,  as  they  must  have  been  oa  the  snpposi* 
tion  that  his  river  Gir  was  really  one  of  the  great  rivets  of 
Boudan.  Yet  it  seems  still  more  impossible  to  assume  that 
the  error  lay  wholly  in  the  position  assigned  to  Garama,  a 
pUice  which  had  been  repeatedly  visited  by  Eoman  ^% 

and  to  which  we  know  that  he  possessed  itineraries,  \s  at 

of  Gira — a  place  utterly  unknown  from  any  other  source — mfm 
determined  with  comparative  correctness.  It  seems  muck 
more  simple  to  conclude  that  his  map  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
was  throughout  vitiated  by  the  same  error,  which  caused  htm 
to  carry  his  positions  in  all  instances  much  too  far  to  the 
south;  and  that  he  thus  unintentionally  brought  his  two 
rivers— the  Nigir  especially — into  latitudes  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  great  rivers  of  Soudan^  of  whieli 
he  had  no  real  knowledge, 

§  33.  We  have  unforttmately  no  information  as  to  the  aourees 
from  whence  he  derived  his  knowledge  (such  as  it  was)  of  the 
countries  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  it  could  at  best  only  be  collected  from  the  hearsay  n^porta 
of  native  traders.  But  the  tendency  of  itineraries  derived 
from  such  quarters  is  almost  always  to  exaggerate  th<*  dis- 
tances; and  we  have  already  seen,  in  our  examination  of 
Ptolemy's  geography,  many  instances  of  the  results  of  this 
tendency.  Had  he  really  possessed  any  such  line  of  route 
across  the  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  placed  that  river  and  his  supposed 
city  of  Nigira  far  too  much  to  the  south,  instead  of  bringing 
them  up  t4D  a  level  with  Gira,  within  a  few  degrees  of  Garaaia 
or  Fezzan.  But  moreover  it  seems  utterly  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that,  had  he  possessed  any  such  records,  he  would  hare 
ignored  the  main  fact  of  the  vast  extent  of  desert  that  sepamlcd 
the  great  river  from  the  comparatively  fertile  districts  to  the 
south  of  the  Atlas ;  a  desert  that  so  long  proved  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  all  European  travellers.  It  is  a  point  t'  *  btfH^n 
tijo  much  lust  sight  of  in  the  discussion  of  this  4  1,  that 

Ptolemy  gives  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  Sahara 
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between  the  land  of  the  Gaetulians,  and  his  rivers  Gir  and 
Nigir.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  vast  tract  of  desert 
to  the  south  of  Gsetulia ;  and  the  omission  is  rendered  the  more 
significant  by  his  distinct  mention  of  "  the  Libyan  desert "  as 
bounding  Africa  (i.  e.  the  Boman  province  of  that  name)  and 
the  Cyrenaica  on  the  south,  while  he  describes  Gaetulia  as  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  two  Mauretanias,  without  any 
notice  of  its  being  bounded  in  its  turn  by  a  similar  desert.^ 

§  34.  But  if  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  theory 
that  would  transport  the  rivers  of  Ptolemy  to  the  south  of  the 
great  desert,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  streams  to  be 
found  south  of  the  Atlas.  We  have  seen  that  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  his  expedition  across  those  mountains  came  to  a 
river  called  Ger,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  this  with 
the  stream  still  known  as  the  Ghir,  or  Wady  Ghir,  which  rises 
in  the  range  of  the  Atlas,  in  about  lat.  32°  and  descends  to  the 
Oasis  of  Twat.*  But  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  Ger  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  Pliny 
was  the  same  with  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy.  Of  the  two  rivers 
mentioned  by  that  author,  the  Gir  was  the  farthest  to  the  ecui^ 
while  the  Niger  lay  to  the  west,  and  had  its  sources  in  a 
mountain  range  not  far  from  the  Atlantic.  Little  or  no  value 
can  be  indeed  attached  to  the  name ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  two  forms  Gir  and  Nigir  are  really  only  slight  variations 
of  the  same.  But  even  if  we  assume,  as  M.  Vivien  de  St. 
Martin  has  done,  that  Ptolemy  has  interchanged  the  two,  and 
that  his  Nigir  is  really  the  same  with  the  Ger  of  Pliny,  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  Wady  Ghir  corresponds  in  even 
a  plausible  manner  with  the  course  assigned  to  the  Nigir  by 


'  Thos  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  ^  ^p1^  i  l\  *A4>piK§  koL  if  KvpffivatKg  ri  Hfnifios 


fios  Ai${nri  in  oonnection  with  the  fonner 
province  (iv.  3,  §§  15,  26) ;  but  in  iv.  6, 
§  15,  after  discussing  the  course  of  the 
Gir  and  the  Nigir  he  says :  OvSKtertu 
9^  rats  ti\v  Mmtpiraylcus  ^  rairovAM^,  rp 


*  The  course  of  this  river  has  for  the 
first  time  been  explored  in  very  recent 
times  by  M.  Bohlf. 
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Ptolemy,  And  the  same  thing  h  still  more  the  case  with  the 
Gir  of  that  author,  for  which  we  cannot  find  any  suitable 
fepresentative  in  the  northern  regions  of  Africa,*  The  only 
considerable  stream  really  found  south  of  the  Atlas^  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ghir  already  mentioned,  is  the  Wady  Djedi ; 
and  this  is  so  little  distance  from  the  Roman  province  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  river  intended 
by  Ptolemy.*  But  the  whole  tract  of  the  table  lands  between 
the  Atla«  and  the  Desert  is  intersected  by  Wadies  or  water- 
eourseSi  some  of  which  may  well  have  been  better  supplied 
with  water  in  ancient  times,  while  they  would  also  have 
formed  under  those  circumstances  more  considerable  lakes  or 
lagoons  than  they  do  at  present.  The  peculiar  drainage 
system  of  this  part  of  Africa,  such  aa  we  now  know  it,  un- 
doubtedly presents  strong  features  of  resemblance  with  the 
general  character  of  that  represented  by  Ptolemy,  while  its 
intricate  nature  would  render  it  probable  that  any  hear^iay 
accounts  of  it,  reported  by  merchants  and  traders,  would 
assume  such  a  confused  and  unintelligible  form  iis  wuuld 
render  it  impossible  to  identify  its  details  with  the  real  features 
of  the  country* 

§  35.  Closely  connected  with  the  questions  concerning  the 
true  position  of  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy,  are  those  relating  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa*  Here  also  two  entirely 
different  views  have  been  taken  by  modern  geographers  of  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  value  of  tiie 
positions  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  points  that  he  mentions 
by  name.  As  far  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  the  coast  was  naturally  well  known; 
and  the  headland  which  he  descnl>es  as  its  southernmost 
point,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Greater  Xtlas 


^  Of  comne  on  the  theory  tliui  idea- 
tifiea  tho  Kig:ir  vriib  the  Quorru,  it  i« 
easy  to  find  ii  repfM«nt»U?e  for  tlie 
Gtr  in  any  of  the  large  rivers  fkrther 
efttft--the  YcoUf  Bhtiry,  ^.  None  of 
the90|  howuver,  in  any  roApeot  answer 


to  the  deflcripiion  given  by  Ptolaaj 
of  the  Gil  una  ita  i&ruin, 

*  For  a  detoription  of  tho  count  adiI 
ohanicter  of  the  Wody  Djcnli.  ami  Mr. 
Triitniin^a  Gnai  Si^ra^  p.  Ml, 
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may  safely  be  identified  with  Cape  Ghir,  a  prominent  headland 
formed  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Atlas,  abutting  directly  upon 
the  ocean.  Immediately  south  of  this  he  places  the  river 
Subus,  the  name  of  which  may  clearly  be  recognised  in  the 
valley  and  river  of  Sfts  or  Sous,  in  precisely  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  Cape  Ghir.  But  though  this  remarkable 
feature  in  the  geography  of  Western  Africa  may  be  considered 
as  established  beyond  a  doubt,  we  find  it  brought  down  by 
Ptolemy  to  lat.  26^  30'— more  than  4°  south  of  its  true  posi- 
tion— while  in  longitude  he  places  it  to  the  east  of  Cotes 
(Cape  Spartel),  instead  of  nearly  4°  to  the  west  of  it.' 
Throughout  this  part  of  his  geography  indeed  he  commits  the 
error  of  supposing  the  coast  of  Africa  to  hold  a  course  nearly 
due  N.  and  S.  from  Cape  Spartel  (but  trending  continually 
a  little  to  the  east)  instead  of  nearly  south-west,  and  he  has 
assigned  his  longitudes  accordingly. 

But  it  is  beyond  this  that  the  chief  discrepancies  begin. 
Following  the  co«wt  to  the  south  Ptolemy  enumerates  several 
rivers  and  promontories,  as  well  as  three  "  cities,"  till  he  comes 
to  a  river  which  he  calls  Daradus,  or  Daras,  the  name  of  which 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  identify  it  with  the  Draa  or  Prah, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Un- 
fortunately Ptolemy  places  its  mouth  in  15^  N.  lat.>  while  the 
Draa  really  has  its  outlet  in  about  28®,  or  less  than  3^  south  of 
Cape  Ghir.®  The  latitude  thus  assigned  is  actually  more  than  a 
degree  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  the  first  great 
river  of  Central  Africa ;  and  consequently  Colonel  Leake,  and 
those  writers  who  cling  to  the  correctness  of  Ptolemy's  astro- 
nomical positions,  identify  the  Daradus  of  our  author  with  the 
Senegal.  Beyond  this  he  mentions  a  promontory  called 
Arsinarium,  with  another  called  Bussadium :  and  beyond  this 
comes  the  Western  Gulf,  or  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it,  the  Great 
Gulf  on  the  Western  Ocean.    Those  writers  who  consider  the 


f4. 


'  PtoL  iv.  1, 
•  iv.  6,  §  6.    He  elsewhere  (§  9)  tells 
us  that  it  takes  its  rise  in  a  mountaiii 


called  Gaphas,  and  places  its  sonroes 
in  10°  N.  lat  and  27*  E.  long.,  or  17 
degrees  of  longitude  east  of  its  month. 
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Daradas  to  be  the  Senegal,  naturally  identify  the  Promcni- 
tory  of  Arsinarium  with  Cape  Verde,  and  the  river  Stadur, 
which  is  placed  only  about  a  degree  farther  south,  with  iha 
Gambia.* 

§  36.  The  combination  is  no  doubt  a  tempting  one ;  and  if  it 
stood  alone,  might  be  considered  as  satisfactory*  But  the  diffi- 
culty arises  that  between  the  river  Draa  and  the  Senegal  oecttiB 
the  long  stretch  of  coast — extending  for  more  than  900  geo- 
graphical miles — where  the  great  desert  abuts  npi>n  the  sem^ 
and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  which  not  a  single  rirer 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  ocean.  If  therefore  we  identify 
the  Daradus  with  the  Senegal,  we  are  not  only  unaUe  lo 
identify  any  of  the  intermediate  points,  but  the  deacriptioQ  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  reality 
as  to  render  any  such  identification  impossible.  But  there  is 
another  point  that  has  an  important  bearing  upon  this  qaeetion. 
Ptolemy  places  his  promontory  of  Arsinarium — which  Colonel 
Leake  would  identify  with  Cape  Verde — ^in  latitude  12', 
directly  opposite  to  the  nearest  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  by 
which  he  unquestionably  meiint  to  designate  the  Canaries, 
though  he  erroneously  places  them  7^  from  the  mainland. 
The  latitude  thus  assigned  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  is  of 
course  entirely  erroneous;*  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for, 
in  a  ease  where  he  could  not  possibly  hav 
tions.     But  the  point  on  the  mainland  to  wi 


they 


were] 


•  Pto!.  iv.  6,  §1  6,  7.  Leake  in 
Juum,  of  GtfHjr,  8oc.  voL  ii.  p.  18, 

*  It  is  a  »mgiilar  nccidcint — for  I 
helitjve  it  to  be  nothing  ebc — that  the 
pottiiion  thu(»  aet^i^od  to  the  Fortunate 
iBlanJift  cornea  to  cojucidt'  more  De&rlj 
witli  the  Utittide  of  the  Cape  de  Venie 
lHla&d%  that)  with  that  of  the  Oanarit^s ; 
and  henoo  if  hi«f  promontory  of  Ar»i- 

.nftritun  be  identified  with  the  Cape  df 
LTcriJe,  It  might  be  plansihly  su^geat*:^ 
[ihftt  he  had  eonfounilc*d  the  two  ijcroap^ 
f  trilandfl,  and  that  they  were  itfAh  in- 
risJudcd  under  hk  j»p{idhttion  of  the 
FortUUAie  ItdAodu  (d  Meutdptev  i^<rot)|  to 


which  he  aaeigna  an  extension  of  n^HiHjr 
«ix  degfeee  of  latitude.  But  tbr  (/nj^ 
de  Yerae  Islands,  being  mi,  rt> 

than  300  niUee  fiom  tho  ooh  .^^ 

were  little  likely  to  have  tn.^-n  uia- 
oovored  by  ancient  naTigators;  ntid, 
strangely  ae  their  position  ii  imaphKod 
on  h'lA  map,  there  can  be  no  r&aaonablo 
df>ubt  that  the  Fortunate  I^landa  of 
rtc»lemy  weiie  the  iame  with  the  gronp 
dpdcribpd  under  th^vt  name  by  Jubta 
and  riio y,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  wet* 
undiiiiittJdly  tliofle  now  known  as  tlia 
Caniiritia.     (See  Chapter  XX.  p»  175 
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nearly  opposite,  is  just  one  of  the  facts  which  even  an  un- 
scientific navigator  would  easily  observe  and  record :  and  we 
may  therefore  feel  assured  that  Cape  Arsinarium  was  really 
the  headland  immediately  opposite  to  the  nearest  of  the 
islands.  This  leads  us  to  identify  it  with  Cape  Juby,  which 
is  only  about  sixty  miles  from  Fuerteventura,  the  nearest  of 
the  Canaries.  In  this  case  the  next  headland  Bussadium 
would  be  represented  by  Cape  Bojador,  which  figures  so 
conspicuously  in  the  early  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  along 
this  coast 

It  is  true  that  on  this  supposition  the  distance  between 
Cape  Arsinarium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Daradus  (the  Draa)  is 
greatly  overrated,  Ptolemy  placing  the  latter  river  in  lat.  15°, 
3°  farther  north,  while  the  real  distance  is  not  more  than  80 
G.  miles,  and  the  interval  of  latitude  only  at)out  2(y,  the  coast 
in  this  part  bearing  nearly  east  and  west:  and  again,  the 
interval  between  the  Daradus  and  the  Subus,  estimated  by 
Ptolemy  at  not  less  than  ten  degrees^  is  still  more  exaggerated, 
the  real  distance  being  little  more  than  180  G.  miles,  or  3°  of 
latitude,  if  we  suppose  the  coast  (as  Ptolemy  did)  to  run 
nearly  from  north  to  south*  We  are  thus  left  with  a  choice 
of  difficulties :  there  being  really  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
Ptolemy's  latitudes,  as  Colonel  Leake  has  done,  and  transfer 
the  Daradus  to  the  Senegal,  or  to  identify  it  with  the  Draa, 
12^  more  to  the  north.  Unaccountable  as  such  an  error  may 
appear,  it  must  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  has  already  placed 
Cape  Ghir  4°  too  far  to  the  south,  and  that  a  similar  tendency 
to  exaggerate  his  distances  in  latitude  has  been  observed 
throughout  his  map  of  Africa.^  But  those  of  the  Senegal  and 
Cape  Verde  would,  according  to  Colonel  Leake's  view,  be 
comparatively  correct :  and  we  should  thus  have  the  strange 
result  that  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  we  have  no 
account  of  the  Greeks  carrying  on  any  trade,  their  statements 
of  distances — from  which  alone  Ptolemy  could  calculate  his 


*  Tliifl  is  admitted  oven  by  Colonel  Leake  himaelf  (p.  18). 
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latitudes, — became  the  more  correct  the  farther  they  fi?co<i*c»d 
from  home.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  cast  a  glance  at  Ptolemy's 
map  of  North-Westem  Africa,  and  the  utter  dissimilaritj  of 
its  configuration  with  the  real  form  of  the  continent,  and 
retain  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  his  having  accurate  inform 
mation,  from  which  to  determine  correctly  a  position  90  remate 
as  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal, 

§  37.  One  effect  of  this  misconception  of  the  extension  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  waa  to  distort  altogether  his  idea  o( 
the  position  of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  by  which  name  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  he  as  well  as  Juba  and  Pliny  meant  to 
designate  the  Canary  Islands.  But  having  learnt  apparently 
from  good  authority  the  position  of  one  of  these  oppodte  to 
the  headland  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Arainartum,  he 
was  compelled  to  carry  it  down  to  11°  of  N.  latitude,  while  be 
placed  the  northernmost  of  the  group  in  lat.  16*^,  thus  ranging 
them  in  a  widely  scattered  group,  extending  tlirough  more 
than  5°  degrees  of  latitude,  instead  of  lying,  as  they  really  do, 
neiu'ly  together,  in  a  continuous  cluster,  having  a  general 
direction  from  east  to  west,  and  comprised  within  about  two 
degrees  of  latitude.^  The  point  is  one  of  importance  as  show^ 
ing  how  utterly  vague  were  his  ideas  of  the  position  of 
islands,  through  which  he  drew  his  primary  meridian 
which  all  others  were  to  be  reckoned. 

Another  instance,  and  a  very  striking  one,  of  the  manner  in 
which  Ptolemy  assigned  positions  at  random  to  places  concern- 
ing which  he  had  only  the  vaguest  information^  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Cerae,  which  he  places  in  his  tables  in  lat 
25''  40',  and  S""  of  longitude  east  of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  so 
that  it  must  have  lain  in  the  open  Atlantic,  three  degrees 
the  mainland,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  was,  an  islet  * 


*  He  eDnmemief  aix  islatida,  fom  on 

the  outer  line  througt  which  he  diawa 
hu  meridian— offld  two  ft  dtgrm  nearer 
til  tlie  cuB«t  One  of  these  liuil  he  onlU 
OwAnu.  the  other  the  kknd  of  Juno, 
evidently  the  Junouia  of  Juhn.  But 
hiB  other  four  namcti,  Aproeitua  (the 


iDAOOeisible  lalatuiX  PMtftliH  i 
and  Pinturia  or  Genturi^  oaimnt 
identiHed,  nnleea  Pluitala  bo  m  eor* 
niption  of  tlie  Latin  name  PJuriali* 
applied  to  one  of  the  i^aadji  by  Stattui 
Seboraa  (PUo.  vt  82,  {  202). 
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to  the  shore.  Had  Ptolemy  possessed,  as  suggested  by  Colonel 
Leake,  Carthaginian  authorities,  and  deriyed  his  materials 
from  thence,  he  could  not  possibly  have  fallen  into  such  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  a  place  which  had  been  in  their  time 
an  important  depdt  of  trade,  though  it  had  subsequently 
decayed,  and  its  very  existence,  as  we  have  seen,  became 
disputed. 

§  38.  The  above  examination  of  Ptolemy's  geography  of 
Africa  will  serve  to  show  the  utterly  untrustworthy  character 
of  the  specious  system  which  he  has  presented  to  his  readers. 
It  is  very  probable  that  he  (or  rather  Marinus)  really  possessed 
materials  of  considerable  value,  and  that  had  he  furnished  us 
with  the  data  from  which  he  deduced  his  erroneous  conclusions, 
we  should  have  been  able  in  our  turn  to  have  derived  from 
them  results  of  real  interest.  But  we  are  unfortunately  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
materials :  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  ever 
carried  on  trade  to  any  extent  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  still  less  that  they  had  any  direct  intercourse  with  the 
negro  nations  of  the  interior.  To  assume  under  these  circum- 
stances that  Ptolemy  really  possessed  authentic  and  detailed 
itineraries,  upon  which  he  could  found  approximately  correct 
estimates  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  places  he  enume- 
rates, is  to  place  a  degree  of  confidence  in  his  astronomical 
determinations  to  which  they  are  certainly  not  entitled.^  The 
vague  and  fluctuating  character  of  the  names  in  the  interior  of 
the  African  continent  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  who 
compares  a  series  of  modem  maps ;  and  the  same  must  have 
been  the  case  in  ancient  times  also ;  while  the  various  hypo- 


*  Dr.  Beke*B  remarks  on  this  subject 
appear  to  me  perfectly  just  "  In  at- 
tempting to  fix  in  the  map  of  Africa 
the  true  position  of  Ptolemy's  lakes  and 
sources  of  the  Nile,  we  must  discard  all 
notions  of  their  having  been  determined 
dbtoltUely  by  means  of  astronomical 
observations,  special  maps  of  particular 
localities,  or  otnorwise,  and  regard  them 


simply  as  derived  from  oral  information, 
and  as  laid  down  reUUively  to  some 
well-known  point  on  the  coast "  (Soureei 
of  the  Nile,  p.  69).  If  this  is  true  of  the 
eastern  portions  of  Africa  with  regard 
to  which  he  certainly  had  9ome  trust- 
worthy data,  it  applies  with  stiU  greater 
force  to  the  interior  and  the  western 
half  of  the  contineQt. 
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tbeses  started  by  modem  geographers,  baaed  upon  the  err  i 
informatiou  that  they  possessed,  may  at  oDce  exphiiu  i  i 
excdse  the  errors  committed  by  Ptolemy  in  attem[>ting  to  pot 
into  shape  the  very  defective  materials  at  his  command.  When 
we  see  how  mnch  of  the  map  of  Africa  wjis  still  either  hypo- 
thetical or  erroneous,  even  in  the  days  of  IKAiiville  and 
Bennell,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  same  map,  as  drawB  for 
the  first  time  by  Ptolemy,  was  still  more  hypothetical  and 
Btill  more  erroneous. 

§  39.  Both  in  this  instance  and  in  regard  to  the  eastern 
portions  of  Asia,  we  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  undoubtedly 
possessed  information  beyond  that  of  any  preceding  geo- 
grapher, but  that  this  information  was  of  a  very  vague  and 
indefinite  character,  and  he  had  no  means  of  correcting  it,  or 
of  testing  the  ficcuracy  of  the  positions  which  he  assumed  in 
consequence.  Under  these  circumstances  the  attempt  to  clothe 
his  imperfect  materials  in  a  scientific  garb,  was  only  to  mislead 
his  readers  by  concealing  the  poverty  of  his  real  knowledge : 
and  unfortunately  it  had  that  eflect  in  a  most  unprecedented 
degree.  Owing  to  the  definite  and  positive  form  in  which  hifl 
results  were  presented,  it  was  assumed  without  further  inquiry 
that  tliey  were  based  upon  sound  and  suflicient  data.  His 
great  astronomical  reputation  also  contributed  to  the  same 
effect*  It  seemed  but  natural  to  suppose  that  an  astronomer 
of  such  a  high  character  could  not  have  given  such  fidl  and 
detailed  tables  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  unless  they  W€f0 
really  derived  from  trustworthy  observations.  Few  read,  or 
cared  to  remember,  his  first  introductory  liook,  in  which  he 
had  pointed  out  very  fairly  the  true  character  of  his  materials, 
and  the  ini perfections  necessarily  resulting  from  thence  in  the 
execution  of  his  work-  The  problem  which  he  propuae<i  to 
himself  was  a  noble  scientific  conception,  but  it  was  one  which 
it  was  in  his  day  utterly  impossible  to  realize.  The  scientific 
framework  was  in  reality  a  delusion,  but  its  outward  form  was 
BO  regular  and  symmetrical,  that  it  imposed  U|K)n  almost  all 
observers ;  and  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  bcMiame  establiished 
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in  geography  in  a  position  nearly  as  paramount  as  that  which 
for  many  centuries  it  occupied  in  astronomy.  Even  at  the 
present  day  there  still  remains  a  lingering  desire  to  prove  him 
in  the  right  if  possible,  and  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  geo- 
graphical positions  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  founded 
on  actual  observations. 

§  40.  But  whatever  were  the  defects  in  Ptolemy's  great 
work,  considered  only  as  what  it  professed  to  be — a  collection 
of  materials  for  laying  down  an  improved  map  of  the  world ; 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  construction  of  such 
a  map,  though  the  first  duty,  or  the  first  necessity,  of  the 
geographer,  is  very  far  from  representing  his  whole  duty.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  skeleton  is  essential  to  the- 
artist ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  human  figure.  The  map-maker  in  like  manner  furnishes 
only  the  dry  bones  of  geography,  which  it  is  the  task  of  the 
physical  geographer  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood  in  order 
to  produce  an  organic  whole.  But  of  any  conception  of  this 
truth  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  wholly  destitute.  It  may 
be  urged  indeed  that  the  plan  of  his  work  excluded  any  full 
development  of  this  important  branch  of  his  subject.  But  he 
might  certainly  have  easily  introduced  brief  outlines  of  the 
principal  rivers  and  ranges  of  mountains  in  each  country ;  and 
the  absence  of  all  such  notices  renders  it  impossible  to  draw 
anything  like  a  real  map  of  the  countries  comprised  in  his 
tables.  The  few  indications  supplied  by  the  occasional 
mention  of  the  mouths,  sources,  and  confluences  of  rivers  are 
introduced  in  a  careless  and  perfunctory  manner,  and  are  often 
strangely  erroneous.*  Of  mountain  chains  on  the  other  hand — 
the  most  important  of  all  features  in  the  real  geography  of  a 
country — he  in  many  instances  either  takes  no  notice  at  all. 


^  This  has  been  already  pointed  out 
in  respect  to  the  rivers  of  Gaul,  where 
he  miOies  the  Durance,  tbe  Is^  the 
Khone,  the  Doubs  and  the  Saone  uU 
rise  in  the  same  part  of  the  Alps, 
within  about  u  degree  of  one  another. 


His  attempt  to  describe  the  Po  and  its 
confluents,  and  their  rehition  with  the 
ItaUan  lakes,  is  in  like  manner  very 
confused  and  obscure,  and  would  in- 
deed if  taken  alone  bo  utterly  unin- 
telligible. 
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or  merely  refers  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pyren- 
because  they  fomied  the  boundary  between  two  nations, 
regard  to  this  important  branch  of  the  eoience  of  geography, 
his  predecessor  Strab(^)  was  as  superior  to  Ptolemy  as  he  was 
inferior  to  him  in  all  that  relates  to  the  mathematical 
struction  of  his  maps. 

§  4L  It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  consideration  of  the  me 
and  defects  of  Ptolemy  as  a  geographer,  without  adverting 
the  singular  circumstance   that,  in  one  instance,  one  of 
gravest  errors  became  the  means  of  contributing  materially, 
though  indirectly,  to  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times. 
We  have  seen  that  his  erroneous  system  of  graduation,  com^ 
bined  with  the  exaggerated  accounts  he  had  received  of 
distance  of  the  Seres  and  Sina?  towards  the  east,  had  led 
to  extend  the  continent  of  Asia  in  that  direction  far  l>eyoi 
the  truth.     The   effect  of  this  was  to  diminish   to  a  coi 
sponding  extent  the  intermediate  unknown  space,  and  co 
quently  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  ocean  which  separated  i 
extreme  east  of  Asia  from  the  western  lands  of  Europe  w*j 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  it  would  really  have 
had  there  been  continuous  sea  between  them.     Hence  wh 
Columbus  set  out  on  his  memorable  voyage,  with  a  view 
arriving  by  sea  at  the  Indies,  he  supposed  the  Land  of  Spices 
of  which  he  was  in  search  to  bo  much  less  distant  than  it 
really  was ;  a  consideration  which   no  doubt  materially  in- 
fluenced  him  in  determining  to  make  the  attempt. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  524. 

RATE   OP  MARCHINa   IN  AFRICA. 

Major  Denham  and  Captain  Clapperton  took  68  days  on  their 
journey  with  a  caravan  from  Mourznk  to  the  Lake  Tchad ;  and 
61  days  on  their  return.  Travelling  in  a  similar  manner  they  had 
occupied  34  days  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzuk,  and  took  not  leas  than 
44  days  on  their  return ;  but  Major  Denham,  travelling  express 
with  only  three  servants  and  three  camels,  made  this  last  journey 
in  20  days.  Hence  it  is  remarkable  that  the  rate  of  marching 
of  the  Boman  armies  along  this  comparatively  well-known  part  of 
the  route  was  unusually  rapid,  as  both  Flaccus  and  Matemus 
agreed  in  reckoning  it  only  20  days'  march  (which  they  estimated 
at  5400  stadia)  by  the  shortest  line  of  route,  though  it  took 
30  days  by  the  longer  and  more  usual  route.     (Ptol.  i.  10,  §  2.) 

The  actual  distance  from  Leptis  to  Garama  (Germa,  about 
65  miles  N.W.  of  Mourzuk),  as  measured  in  a  straight  line  on  the 
map,  amounts  to  about  375  G.  miles  or  3750  stadia.  The  estimate 
of  the  Boman  generals  was  therefore  a  great  exaggeration;  as 
might  indeed  be  assumed  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  supposed 
a  marching-rate  of  27  G.  miles  (or  36  Boman  miles)  a  day, — a  rate 
which  could  not  possibly  be  maintained  by  any  army  continuously 
for  a  considerable  period.  But  it  is  probable,  though  not  distinctly 
stated  by  Ptolemy,  that  this  would  be  also  the  rate  according  to 
which  they  would  calculate  the  farther  advance  to  Agisymba,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  arrived  at  the  preposterous  conclusion, 
which  even  Marinus  found  it  necessary  to  curtail  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

The  real  distance  from  Mourzuk  to  the  nearest  point  of  Soudan, 
near  Lake  Tchad,  is  only  just  about  double  that  from  Tripoli  to 
Mourzuk;  though  the  Boman  armies  appear  to  have  consumed 
more  than  four  times  as  long  upon  the  march;  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  utter  vagueness  of  any  calculation  founded  upon  such 
data  without  further  details. 

If  we  suppose  the  same  rate  of  marching  from  Garama  to 
Agisymba  as  that  from  Leptis  to  Garama,  the  distance  accom- 
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plished  in  120  days  would  amount  to  3240  G.  miles  or  54  d^rees  of 
latitude ;  but  as  Marinus  certainly  reckoned  (as  well  as  Ptolemy) 
only  500  stadia  (or  50  G.  miles)  to  a  degree,  this  would  be  re- 
garded by  him  as  equivalent  to  64^  degrees.  Assuming  bis  lati- 
tude for  Garama  to  have  been  the  same  as  Ptolemy*s  (21'^  30'  N.  lat), 
this  would  carry  the  position  of  Agisymba  down  to  43°  S.  lat.,  or 
about  8°  S.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope !  How  he  arrived  at  the  first 
result  of  24,680  stadia  south  of  the  Equator  or  49j^  degrees  S.  lat, 
as  stated  by  Ptolemy,  which  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  reduce, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover. 


NOTE  B,  p.  564. 
Ptolemy's  longitudes  in  the  mediterranean. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  exhibit  in  a  tabnlar  form 
the  longitudes  of  the  principal  points  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
given  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  actual  longitudes  of  the  Fame  points 
computed  from  Ferro.  It  must  however  be  careftdly  borne  in 
mind  that  this  meridian  lay  in  fact  much  farther  west  than  that 
assumed  by  Ptolemy  from  his  supposed  position  of  the  Fortunate 
Islands.    (See  p.  567.) 

^.Stl??«  B«^  Longitude 

Sacred  Promontory        ..       ..  2°  30'  ..        9°  20' 

Mouth  of  Bsetis      5°  20'  ..     12° 

Calpe  (at  mouth  of  Straits) ..  7°  30'  ..     13° 

Caralis  in  Sardinia        ..       ..  32°  30'  ..     27°  30' 

Lilyb»um  in  Sicily       ..      ..  37°  ..     30°  45' 

Pachynus  Prom,  (do.)    ..      ..40°  ..33°  25' 

Tfienarus  Prom 50°  ..40°  50' 

Rhodes 58°  20'  ..     46°  45' 

Issus         69°  20'  ..     54°  30' 

The  longitudes  in  the  second  column  are  given  in  round  numbers 
for  the  greater  facility  of  comparison. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  575. 

LATITUDE   OP   THULE. 

The  position  of  Thule  was  evidently  based  upon  tbe  recent 
Roman  information  concerning  that  island,  which,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  oat,  certainly  referred  to  the  Shetland  Islands. 
Eratosthenes  had  placed  it  in  66°,  or  on  the  Arctic  Circle;  an 
assumption  evidently  derived  from  the  statement  of  Pytheas  that 
at  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  was  visible  all  the  night  through. 
But  the  Thule  of  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  was  placed  with  regard  to 
the  Orkneys,  and  supposed  to  be  only  a  degree  to  the  north  of 
them,  which  necessarily  brought  it  down  to  a  lower  latitude  than 
that  assigned  by  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus.  Ptolemy  indeed 
afi&rms  that  its  longest  day  was  of  twenty  hours  (viii.  3,  §  3),  but 
it  is  most  improbable  that  he  had  any  positive  authority  for  this 
statement,  which  was  doubtless  merely  an  astronomical  conclusion 
from  its  assumed  position  on  the  globe,  and  as  such,  was  almost 
precisely  correct. 

In  placing  Thule  in  latitude  63^  Ptolemy  of  course  carried  it 
more  than  three  degrees  north  of  its  true  position.  But  if  we 
allow  for  the  erroneous  graduation  of  his  map,  it  would  be  really 
placed  somewhat  too  far  to  the  aouth.  But  its  latitude  was  probably 
in  reality  calculated  from  that  of  Massilia,  as  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  Mediterranean  of  which  the  position  was  really  deter- 
mined by  observation.  According  to  Ptolemy  the  interval  between 
the  two  would  amount  to  just  about  20  degrees,  equivalent  to 
16f  degrees  of  60  geographical  miles,  which  differs  very  little 
from  the  truth ;  Massilia  being  really  situated  in  43°  18',  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Mainland  in  the  Shetlands  wanting  only  a 
few  miles  of  60°.  It  is  indeed  the  middle  of  the  island  to  which 
he  assigns  the  precise  latitude  of  63° ;  but  this  difference  is  unim- 
portant in  such  a  case. 

It  would  be  clearly  erroneous  to  suppose  Ptolemy's  assumed 
position  of  Thule  to  have  been  really  calculated  from  the  equator^ 
in  degrees  of  500  stadia,  which  would  bring  it  down  to  a  real  lati- 
tude of  52^°,  as  Ptolemy  had  of  course  no  positive  observations  on 
the  equator ;  the  geographical  position  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
assume.  Almost  all  his  latitudes  for  the  Mediterranean  must  be 
taken  with  reference  to  the  fixed  parallel  of  Bhodes  (in  36°)  or  to 
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that  of  AlexandriA ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  hU  latitadei 
for  GanI  and  Britain  were  all  calculated  in  reality  from  MamHA  m 
the  fixed  point  of  departure* 


NOTE  D,  p.  584. 
Ptolemy's  map  of  Scotland. 

A  more  plausible  explanation  ia  snggerted  by  M.  Hoigcher  is 
little  work  {Ptolemaem  utid  dk  HtmdeUgtrasften  in  Cenir€d  Afiita, 
8vo,  Gotha,  1857J  that  this  distortion  of  the  north  of  Britain  was 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  real  latitude  of  certatn  points  for  which 
Ptolemy  posseseed  correct  astronomical  observatiun«,  with  the  uther 
parts  of  his  map  resulting  from  estimated  distances  (p.  18).  But 
this  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  poiDts  giTen 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  eighth  book  were  really  Exed  by  such  obserTa- 
tione — a  conclusion  of  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show 
the  fallacy.  But  in  this  instance  even  this  suppnaition  will  not 
at  all  explain  the  difficulty.  The  most  northern  point  of  which 
Ptolemy  professes  to  give  the  latitude  in  his  eighth  book  (viii.  3, 
§  9)  is  a  place  called  11t€p<utqv  crrfjaroircSo*',  to  whicli  he  as«»i<nia  a 
Bolstitial  day  of  18|  hours,  corresiwuding  to  a  latitude  of  f>ifi 
The  position  of  this  place  (the  name  of  which  is  not  found  in  an< 
Latin  author,  but  is  obviously  a  mere  trauhlation  of  the  Lai 
AJata  Castra)  is  wholly  uncertain  and  it  is  merely  by  oonjeotui 
tbat  it  is  usually  placed  at  Burg  Head  on  the  Moray  Frith 
Assuming  this  to  bo  correct,  the  interval  of  latitude  between  ibis 
point  aud  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  places  in  lat.  62^  20*,  would 
be  comparatively  correct :  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  baaed 
on  real  obiiervationB.  But  while  Ptolemy  has  (singularly  enou^) 
given  us  no  notices  in  the  eighth  book  concerning  any  point  on  lbs 
west  coast  of  Britain,  he  has  in  his  tables  carried  up  the  whole 
series  of  positions  much  too  far  to  the  north,  placing  the  Land's 
End  in  52^^  instead  of  50^,  the  two  headlands  of  South  and  North 
Wales,  Octapitaruui  and  Gang/iuum,  in  latitude  d^^"^  and  55^h 
respectively,  so  that  his  assigned  latitude  of  6V*  4(y  foi>  tjl 
headland  of  the  Novantae  or  Mull  of  Galloway,  though  still  moie 
in  excess  is  nut  a  single  exceptional  error. 

Moreover  the  latitudes  assigned  by  him  in  the  eighth  book  to 
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Londiuiiim  (54°  30'),  Eburacum  (6f ),  and  Cataractonium  (58''  30') 
are  all  greatly  in  excess,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  fuunded 
on  obeervatiunB  with  any  pretension  to  a  scientific  character*  To 
suppose  tliat  while  all  these  positions  of  well-known  aud  civilized 
places  were  thus  glaringly  erroneous,  that  of  an  unknown  outpost 
in  the  ftir  north  of  the  island  should  have  alone  been  correctly 
observed  and  reported,  so  that  Ptolemy  altered  bis  whole  map  in 
accordance  with  it,  is  certainly  at  variance  with  all  probability. 
It  is  equally  at  variance  with  M.  Roecher*8  own  view  that  the 

i statements  in  the  eighth  book  generally  are  based  upon  direct 
scientific  observation. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  in  carrying  up  the  west  coast  of 
Britain  (as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  GbkUoway)  so  much  too  far  to  the 
north,  Ptolemy  was  actuated  in  great  measure  by  his  erroneous 
idea  of  the  position  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  correctly  understood 
that  peninsula  to  be  directly  opposite*  On  the  other  side,  though 
it  was  generally  understood  that  Brit^tin  was  opposite  to  Germany, 
there  could  in  this  case  be  no  definite  means  of  connecting  the  two 
and  6xiDg  their  relative  positions  in  latitude*  But  having  this 
general  idea  in  his  mind,  Ptolemy  might  hoU  hoMitate  to  extend 
the  north  of  Britain  through  four  degrees  more  of  latitude  than  he 
had  already  carried  it,  and  to  avoid  this  would  give  it  a  »/*^p  round 
towards  Germany,  so  ^&  to  bring  it  into  something  like  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese.  It  may  be  added  that  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  Ptolemy  considered  that  he  had  gionnds  for 
placing  Thule  in  latitude  63\  and  as  it  was  a  point  universally 
admitted  that  this  island  lay  considerably  to  the  north  of  Britain^ 
it  rendered  it  impossible  for  hiuj  to  carry  the  northern  parts  of  the 
mainland  farther  than  about  62^  of  north  latitude. 


NOTE  E,  p.  597. 


OXIAMA   PALtlS. 


Kothing  but  the  unwillingness  of  mf>dem  writers  to  admit  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainred  with  so  impjriant  a  feature  in  the 
geography  of  Central  Asia  as  the  Sea  of  Aral  could  have  led  thorn 
to  suppose  it  represented  by  the  Oxiaua  Pal  us  of  Ptolemy* 
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tbat  of  Alexandria ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  latitadeti 
for  Gaul  and  Britain  were  all  calculated  in  reality /rom  M(u^Ui^i 
ihB  fixed  point  of  departure. 


* 


NOTE  D,  p,  584. 
Ptolemy's  map  of  8cotlaio>. 

A  more  plausible  explanation  ia  snggested  bj  M*  Hoaeher  in  hii 
little  work  {Pkdern^etis  und  die  Haf^4iU$tra69en  in  Central  Afriht^ 
8vo,  Gotha»  1857)  that  this  distortion  of  the  north  of  Britain  was 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  real  latitude  of  certain  point«  for  which  1 
Ptoleiny  posaesBed  correct  astronomical  ol>'ervarionfrs,  wTth  the  other  « 
parts  of  his  map  resulring  from  estimated  distances  (p,  18),  But  ™ 
this  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  points  given 
by  Ptolemy  in  tlie  eighth  book  were  reallj'  fixed  by  such  ob^rva- 
tions — a  ooncluMion  of  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  i 
the  fallacy.  But  in  this  instance  even  this  supposition  will  not  ■ 
at  all  explain  the  difficulty.  The  most  northern  point  of  which  ™ 
Ptolemy  professes  to  give  the  latitude  in  his  eij^hth  book  (viii.  3, 
§  9)  is  a  place  called  TlT€pixirov  oTpaToV<iv>i\  to  which  ho  assigns  a 
solstitial  day  of  18^  hours,  corresponding  to  a  latitude  of  60'. 
The  position  of  this  place  (the  name  of  which  is  not  found  in  any 
Latin  author,  but  ia  obviously  a  mere  tranblfition  of  the  Latin 
A  lata  Castra)  is  wholly  uncertain  aatd  it  is  merely  by  conjecture 
that  it  is  usually  phiced  at  Burg  Head  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  the  interval  of  latitude  between  this 
point  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  places  in  lat.  52°  20',  would 
bo  comparatively  correct :  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  baaed 
on  real  observation  a.  But  while  Ptolemy  has  (singularly  enongb) 
given  us  no  notices  in  the  eighth  book  concerning  any  point  on  the 
west  coast  of  Britain,  ht?  has  in  his  tables  carried  up  the  whole 
series  of  positions  much  too  far  to  the  north,  placing  the  Land's 
End  in  52^°  inateail  of  50^,  the  two  headlands  of  South  and  North 
WaleSj  Octapitarum  and  Ganganum,  in  latitude  54^**  and  55 J" 
respeotivelyf  so  that  his  assigned  latitude  of  01°  40^  for  the 
headland  of  the  Novantae  or  Mull  of  Galloway,  though  atill  more 
in  excess  is  m»t  a  single  exceptional  erron 

Moreover  the  latitudes  assigned  by  him  in  the  eighth  book  to 
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Lonainium  (54'*  SO'),  Eburaciim  (57*^),  and  Cataractonium  (58''  30') 

are  all  greatly  in  excess,  and  could  not  possibly  ha%'e  been  fonnded 

on  observations  with  any  pretension  to  a  scientific  character.     To 

[fluppofle  tliat  wbile  all  tbesie  positions  of  well-known  and  civilized 

Lplaoes  were  thus  glaringly  erroneous,  that  of  an  nnknuwn  owtpost 

'  in  the  far  north  of  the  island  should  have  alone  been  correctly 

observed  and  reported,  so  that  Ptolemy  altered  hia  whole  map  in 

aooordance  with  it,  is  certainly  at  variance  with  all  probability. 

It  is  equally  at  variance  with  M.  Koecber's  own  view  that  the 

etatements  in    the  eighth  book  generally  are   based   upon   direct 

scientific  ol>iservation. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  in  carrying  tip  the  west  coast  of 
Britain  (aa  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Gklloway)  so  much  too  far  to  the 
north,  Ptolemy  was  actuated  in  great  measure  by  his  erroneous 
idea  of  the  position  of  Ireland,  to  which  be  correctly  understood 
that  peninsula  to  be  directly  opposite.  On  the  other  side,  though 
it  was  generally  understood  that  Britain  was  opposite  to  Germany, 
there  could  in  tbis  case  be  no  definite  means  of  connecting  the  two 
and  fixing  their  relative  positions  in  latitude.  But  having  this 
general  idea  in  his  mind,  Ptolemy  might  well  hesitate  to  extend 
the  north  of  Britain  through  four  degrees  more  of  latitude  than  he 
had  already  carried  it,  and  to  avoid  tbis  would  gi%*e  it  a  dew  round 
towards  Germany^  so  as  to  bring  it  into  something  like  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese.  It  may  be  added  that  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  Ptolemy  considered  that  he  had  grounds  for 
placing  Thule  in  Utitude  63^,  and  as  it  was  a  point  universally 
admitted  that  this  idand  lay  considerably  to  the  north  of  Britain, 
it  rendered  it  imposKible  for  him  to  carry  the  northern  parts  of  the 
mainland  farther  than  about  ^2'  of  north  latitude. 


NOTE  E,  p.  597, 

OXIAKA   PAXUS. 


Nothing  but  the  unwillingneHS  of  modem  writers  to  admit  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  so  impjrtant  a  featui-e  in  the 
geography  of  Central  Asia  as  the  Sea  of  Aral  could  have  led  them 
to  suppose  it  represented  by  the  Oxlana  Palus  of  Ptolemy*     While 
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that  of  Alexandria ;  and  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  tbat  hia  In 
for  Gaul  and  Britain  were  alt  calculated  in  reality  from  Ma^. 
the  fixed  point  of  departure. 


NOTE  B,  p,  584. 
Ptolemy's  map  of  Scotland. 

A  more  plausible  explanation  is  suggested  by  M.  Roflcher  in  his 
little  work  (PiolemaeU9  und  die  HandelMfra^sen  in  CentrtU  Afrika^ 
8vo,  Qotba,  1857)  that  this  distortion  of  the  north  of  Britain  wws 
an  attempt  to  reooncilo  the  real  latitude  of  certain  points  for  which 
Ptolemy  posaeseed  correct  astronomical  *»K^ervati<jn*<,  with  the  othctr 
parts  of  bis  map  resulting  from  estimated  distances  (p.  18).  Bnt 
thi&  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  points  given 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  eighth  book  were  really  6xed  by  such  observa- 
tions—a conclusion  of  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  ahow 
the  fallacy.  But  in  this  instance  eren  thia  enppdsition  will  not 
at  all  explain  the  difficulty*  The  most  northern  point  of  which 
Ptolemy  professes  to  give  the  latitude  in  his  eighth  Iwok  (viii.  3, 
§  9)  is  a  place  called  II repwrov  or/jaroVcW,  to  whicli  he  a&i%igns  a 
solstitial  day  of  18J^  hours,  conesponding  to  a  latitude  of  6(X\ 
The  position  of  this  place  (the  name  of  which  is  not  found  in  anjr 
Latin  author,  but  is  obviously  a  mere  trau^liition  of  the  Latin 
Alata  Castra)  is  wholly  uncertain  aud  it  is  merely  by  conjectum 
that  it  is  usually  placed  at  Burg  Head  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  the  interval  of  latitude  between  this 
point  aud  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  plaoea  in  lat.  52^'  20',  would 
bo  comparatively  correot  r  and  is  therefore  supposed  \a>  be  bajstsd 
on  real  observations.  But  while  Ptolemy  has  (singularly  enough) 
given  us  no  notices  in  the  eighth  book  concerning  any  point  on  ttie 
west  coast  of  Britain,  he  has  in  his  tables  carried  up  the  whole 
Beries  of  poflition«  much  too  far  to  the  north,  placing  the  Land's 
End  in  52^°  instead  of  50°,  the  two  headlands  of  South  and  North 
Wales,  Octapitarum  and  GHnganum,  in  latitude  54^''  and  Ivb}^ 
respectively,  so  that  his  assigned  latitude  of  (>1^  40'  for  the 
headland  of  the  NovantoB  or  Mull  of  Galloway,  though  still  more 
in  excess  is  nnt  a  single  exceptional  error. 

Moreover  the  latitudes  assigned  by  him  in  the  eighth  hook  to 
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Londinium  (64°  30'),  Eburacnm  (67°),  and  Cataractonium  (68°  30') 
are  all  greatly  in  excess,  and  oould  not  possibly  have  been  founded 
on  observations  with  any  pretension  to  a  scientific  character.  To 
suppose  that  while  all  these  positions  of  well-known  and  civilized 
places  were  thns  glaringly  erroneous,  that  of  an  unknown  outpost 
in  the  far  north  of  the  island  should  have  alone  been  correctly 
observed  and  reported,  so  that  Ptolemy  altered  his  whole  map  in 
accordance  with  it,  is  certainly  at  variance  with  all  probability. 
It  is  equally  at  variance  with  M.  Boscher's  own  view  that  the 
statements  in  the  eighth  book  generally  are  based  upon  direct 
scientific  observation. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  in  carrying  up  the  west  coast  of 
Bntain  (as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Galloway)  so  much  too  far  to  the 
north,  Ptolemy  was  actuated  in  great  measure  by  his  erroneous 
idea  of  the  position  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  correctly  understood 
that  peninsula  to  be  directly  opposite.  On  the  other  side,  though 
it  was  generally  understood  that  Britain  was  opposite  to  Germany, 
there  could  in  this  case  be  no  definite  means  of  connecting  the  two 
and  fixing  their  relative  positions  in  latitude.  But  having  this 
general  idea  in  his  mind,  Ptolemy  might  well  hesitate  to  extend 
the  north  of  Britain  through  four  degrees  more  of  latitude  than  he 
had  already  carried  it,  and  to  avoid  this  would  give  it  a  slew  round 
towards  Germany,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  something  like  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese.  It  may  be  added  that  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  Ptolemy  considered  that  he  had  grounds  for 
placing  Thule  in  latitude  63°,  and  as  it  was  a  point  universally 
admitted  that  this  island  lay  considerably  to  the  north  of  Britain, 
it  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  the  northern  parts  of  the 
mainland  farther  than  about  62°  of  north  latitude. 


NOTE  E,  p.  597. 

OXIANA  PALUS. 


Nothing  but  the  unwillingness  of  modem  writers  to  admit  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
geography  of  Central  Asia  as  the  Sea  of  Aral  could  have  led  them 
to  suppose  it  represented  by  the  Oxiana  Palus  of  Ptolemy,    While 
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that  author  distinctly  describes  both  the  Taxartes  and  the  Oxns  « 
flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea  (vi.  14,  §§  1,  2),  he  speaks  of  a  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Sogdian  Mountains  which  extend  between 
the  two  rivers,  from  which  flow  geveml  iiamelet^s  streams  into  ihcm 
two*  one  of  which  forms  the  Oxian  L4ike  ('O^ftaiiJ  Xifunj,  vi.  12,  f  3)» 
This  statement  exactly  tallies  with  the  fact  that  the  PolytimetiiB 
or  river  of  Soghd,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  in  question,  does 
not  flow  into  the  Oxns«  but  forms  a  small  stagnant  lake  called 
Kara  Kul  or  Denghiz  :  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
lake  meant  by  Ptolemy,  It  is  true  that  Ammianus  Marcelliniis  in 
his  description  of  these  regions,  which  is  very  vague  and  inaocurate 
bnt  is  based  for  the  most  part  upon  Ptolemyf  terms  it  a  large  aiul 
wide-spread  lake  (alii  fluvil  decurrentes  Oxiam  nomine  ])idudefii 
efficiuut  late  longeque  diflusam — xxiii*  6,  §  69)  but  this  is  prubuhly 
nothing  more  than  a  rhetorical  flourish.  The  Oxus  Lacus  i>f  PUny 
has  of  oourse  nothing  to  do  with  it,  being  a  lake  (probably  invented 
for  the  occasion)  in  which  the  Oxns  was  supposed  to  have  its  suuroe. 
(Plin.  vi.  If3,  §  48.) 


NOTE  F,  p,  601, 
Ptolemy's  map  of  inbia. 

Some  excellent  remarks  on  the  portion  of  Ptolemy*s  work  derolad 
to  India,  the  nature  of  the  diflferent  materials  of  which  he  made  nse, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  them,  will  Im  found  in 
Colonel  Yule's  introduction  to  his  Map  of  India  in  Dr,  Smithes 
Atlas  of  Ancient  Qeograpk^  (pp.  22-24).  These  remarks  are  indeed 
in  great  measure  applicable  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Alex- 
andrian geographer  in  many  other  cases  aleo,  though  the  result  ii 
particularly  conspicuous  in  India  Irom  the  fullness  of  the  infonnA* 
tion — crude  and  undigested  as  it  was — which  ho  had  managed  to 
bring  together.  The  result,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy,  is  a  mass  of  utter  confusion,  out  of  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  extract  in  a  few  instiincee  any  definite  eonclusionff*  Tt© 
attempt  of  Lassen  to  identify  tbe  various  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  is  based  throughout  upon  the  fundamental  error  of  sop- 
posing  that  tliat  geographer  possessed  a  map  of  India  similar  to 
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OUT  own,  and  that  we  have  only  to  Compare  the  ancient  and  modem 
names  in  order  to  connect  the  two.  As  CoL  Yule  justly  observes : 
*'  Practically  he  (Lassen)  deals  with  Ptolemy's  compilation  as  if 
that  geographer  bad  po&sessed  a  collection  of  real  Indian  surveys, 
with  the  data  systematically  co-ordinated.  The  fact  is  that  if  we 
should  take  one  of  the  rude  maps  of  India  that  appeared  in  the 
16tb  century  (e.g.  in  Mercator  or  in  Linschoten^  draw  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  then-  ihore  PtolemaHco  construct  tables 
registering  the  co-ordinates  of  cities,  sources  and  confluences  as 
they  appeared  in  that  map,  this  would  be  the  8ort  of  material  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  Ptolemy*s  India." 

But  in  fact  the  case  is  much  stronger  than  Col.  Tule  puts  it. 
For  such  a  map  as  he  refers  to,  of  the  16th  century,  however  rude, 
would  give  a  generally  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  configuration 
of  the  Indian  peninsula.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  utterly 
misconceived  by  Ptolemy.  Hence  he  had  to  fit  his  data  derived 
from  various  sources,  such  as  maritime  and  land  itineraries,  based 
upon  real  experience,  into  a  framework  to  which  they  were  wholly 
unsuited,  and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  some  Procrustean  pro- 
cess, or  rather  by  a  repetition  of  such  processes,  concerning  which 
we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark. 

Colonel  Yule's  map  of  Ancient  India  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  produced  :  it  is  indeed  the  only  attempt  to 
interpret  Ptolemy's  data,  upon  which  such  a  map  must  mainly  be 
founded,  upon  anything  like  sound  critical  principles.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  result  is  far  from  encouraging.  So  small  a 
proportion  of  Ptolemy's  names  can  find  a  place  at  all,  and  so  many 
of  those  even  that  appear  on  the  map  are  admitted  by  its  author  to 
rest  upon  very  dubious  authority,  that  we  remain  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  greater  part  of  his  voluminous  catalogues ;  and 
are  equally  unable  to  identify  the  localities  which  he  meant  to 
designate,  and  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  real  value  of  his 
materials. 


NOTE  G,  p.  608. 

lABADIUB. 


The  name  of  Java  has  certainly  some  resemblance  with  labadius, 
supposing  that  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  and  what  is  of 
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more  conseqnence  Ptolemy  adds  that  it  signifies  '*the  ialaod  of 
barley,"  •  which  is  really  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Java. 

The  position  in  latitude  assigned  by  him  to  the  island  in  ques- 
tion (8^  degrees  of  south  latitude)  also  agrees  very  well  with  that 
of  Java:  but  his  geographical  notions  of  these  countries  are  in 
general  so  vague  and  erroneous  that  little  or  no  value  can  be 
attached  to  this  coincidence. 

On  the  other  hand  the  abundance  of  gold  would  suit  well  with 
Sumatra,  which  has  always  been  noted  on  that  account,  while  there 
is  little  or  no  gold  found  in  Java,  llie  metropolis  at  its  western 
extremity  would  thus  correspond  with  Acheen,  a  place  that  must 
have  always  been  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island. 

In  either  case  he  had  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  siase,  assigning 
it  a  length  of  only  about  100  G.  miles,  while  Java  is  9**  or  540  G. 
miles  in  length,  and  Sumatra  more  than  900  G.  miles. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  several  others,  he 
mixed  up  particulars  which  really  referred  to  the  two  different 
islands,  and  applied  them  to  one  only  :  but  it  is  strange  that  if  he 
had  any  information  concerning  such  islands  as  Sumatra  and  Java, 
he  should  have  no  notion  that  they  were  of  very  large  size,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  such  greatly  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  Ceylon. 


yii.  2,  §  29,  *la0aZiov  (^  2a3a8Iov)  h  <nifialy€t  KpiOris  vriaos. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

GEOGRAPHY  AFTER  PTOLEMY. 


Section  h—Historieal  Events. 

§  1.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  nnquestionably  marks  the  culmi- 
nating point  to  which  geographical  science  ever  attained 
among  the  Greeks  or  Bomans :  and,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
his  great  astronomical  treatise,  it  speedily  obtained  such  a 
reputation  as  almost  entirely  to  supersede  all  other  works 
upon  the  subject.  The  paramount  authority  thus  attributed 
to  it  was  doubtless  owing  in  great  part  to  its  scientific  form 
and  character;  and  in  part  also  to  the  great  and  deseryed 
reputation  of  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer,  which  led  to  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  scientific  geographer. 
But  other  circumstances  contributed  also  to  the  same  result ; 
among  the  foremost  of  which  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  its  appearance  was  that  when  the  Roman  Empire  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  decline  in  literature  as  rapid  as  that  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  empire.  The  two  centuries  which  followed  the 
publication  of  Ptolemy's  geography  were  an  age  of  compila- 
tions and  abridgements,  unmarked  by  almost  a  single  work  of 
original  genius  in  the  domain  either  of  literature  or  science. 
The  few  remaining  treatises  of  a  geographical  character  which 
belong  to  this  period  all  partake  of  the  impress  of  this  spirit : 
and  while  they  scarcely  contribute  a  single  point  to  the  exten- 
sion of  geographical  knowledge,  they  show  a  total  absence 
alike  of  critical  sagacity  and  scientific  intelligence. 

§  2.  A  very  brief  notice  will  suflSce  to  indicate  the  few 
events  during  the  period  in  question,  which  have  any  imme- 
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diate  connection  with  geography.    The  Roman  Empire  had 
already   attained   to   its   utmost   limits :  and    no    subsequent 
extension   contributed   to   widen  the   range   of  geogTaphical 
knowledge.     The  wars  of  Marcus  Aureliiis  with  the    ualiam 
north  of  the  Danube,  the  Mareomanni,  Quadi,  lazyges^  and 
Sarmatians  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  defensive  cIiaracteTt 
and  calculated  rather  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  barbarUiis 
than  to  carry  the  Kuman  arms  into  their  countrj'.     It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  accounts  which  represent  thew 
simultaneous  incursions  as  the  result  of  a  combined  plan  of  H 
operations,  or  general  confederacy  among  nations  of  different^ 
race,  and  widely  spread   through   distant  regions,  hare  any 
foundation  in  truth ;  but  it  is  certain  at  all  events  that  me 
have  here  the  first  indication  of  that  incretising  pressure  of  tho  ^ 
barbarians  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Boman   Cmpire^H 
which  was  destined  to  give  the  determining  character  to  the 
three  following  centuries. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  appearance  among 
these  threatening  foes  of  the  names  that  afterwards  becalno  m 
distinguished  from  the  part  they  took  in  the  destmctiun  of  ^ 
the  Western  Empire ;  but  the  ethnographical  questions  con-  B 
nected  with  them  are  too  complicatetl  and  uncertam  for  us 
to  enter  upon  them  here.     It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  the  , 
name  of  the  Vandals,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alani,  appears  for 
the  first  time  among  the  invaders  under  M,  AureU as,  while  | 
that  of  the  Goths  is  not  found  until  after  the  time  of  CaracaUa. 
In  the  reign  of  the  latter  emperor  also  the  Alemanni  are  men* . 
tioned  for  the  first  time  among  the  most  formidable  of  tha| 
German  tribes. 

The  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Severus  into  Britaiu  \.\A\ 
208-211)  is  one  of  the  few  events  of  this  period  which  has| 
any  direct  geographical  interest ;  and  concerning  this  unfor- 
tunately   our   information   is  only  of    the   most  vague   and 
general  kind.     But  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Dion  Oissius, 
contemporary  writer,  that  the  emperor  fidvanced  with  his  lumyl 
through  the  wilds  of  the  Caledonians  to  tiie  extreme  northernl 
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point  of  the  island;  encountering  extreme  di£Sculties  from  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  country,  but  no  opposition  of  any 
consequence  from  the  natives.^  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  name  of  a  British  tribe  mentioned  by  Dion,  except  the 
general  term  of  Caledonians,  is  that  of  the  Maeatse,  an  appella- 
tion not  found  in  any  other  ancient  writer,  but  under  which 
he  appears  to  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
Scotland  from  the  wall  of  Hadrian  to  the  rampart  of  Anto- 
ninus.^ But  though  he  had  thus  extended  his  triumphant 
progress  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Britain,  Severus  appears  to 
have  seen  the  difl5culty  of  retaining  a  permanent  hold  upon 
the  wild  and  remote  regions  of  the  north,  and  contented  him- 
self with  restoring  and  fortifying  the  wall  built  by  Hadrian 
from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne.^ 

§  3.  In  the  East  on  the  contrary  the  wars  of  Severus  and 
his  successors  possess  little  or  no  interest  for  the  geographer. 
They  are  not  related  with  sufficient  fullness  to  be  of  any  use 
in  supplying  or  explaining  the  topographical  details  of  the 
countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Zagros,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  field  of  battle  between  the  Bomans  and 
the  Parthians,  and  the  general  features  of  the  campaigns  were 


«  Dion.  Cass.  Ixxvi  11-13.  So  great 
were  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of 
the  troops  that  not  less  than  50,000 
were  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign;  the  natives 
coiitinaally  hovering  round  the  army 
and  cutting  off  stragglers,  though  not  a 
battle  was  fought. 

The  emperor  is  reported  to  have  on 
this  occiision  caused  careful  observations 
to  be  made  of  the  position  of  the  sun 
and  the  length  of  the  days  and  niglits 
(Dion.  Cass.  I  c.  13).  but  unfortunately 
the  results  are  not  reoorded. 

*  The  MsBatie  are  described  as  "*  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  cross  wall 
which  cuts  the  islands  in  two"  {oUovci 
8^  ot  fi^y  Maiarcu  irphs  ain^  r^  Zutrtixi^' 
fiart  t  r^v  vrjffov  Zixp  t^/akci,  I.0,  11), 
and  the  Caledonians  to  the  north  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Ziar€lxi<rfAa  here  meant  was  the  waU  of 


Hadrian,  not  the  rampart  of  Antoninuf 
Pius. 

*  ^*  Britanniam,  qnod  maximum  ejus 
imperii  decus  est,  muro  pertransversam 
insulam  duoto  utrinque  ad  finem  Oceani 
munivit."  Spartiani  Severuty  0.  18. 
No  reference  is  here  found  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  wall  of  Hadrian ;  and 
we  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  re- 
lation between  the  two:  the  author 
employing  the  same  term  **  mums  "  in 
both  cases.  Another  passage  (c.  22X 
in  which  he  uses  incidentally  the  phrase 
**  poU  murum  apud  vallum  migsutn  in 
Britannia,"  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  as 
it  stands  unintelligible. 

Omoeming  the  real  connection  of  the 
work  of  Severus  with  that  of  Hadrian, 
see  Bruce*s  Roman  TFo/Z,  chap,  v.,  and 
Hikbner's  InseriptioneB  Britannicm,  pp. 
100-102. 
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repeated  again  and  again  with  little  variation*     Thus  we  find 
Sevems  kimself  in  the  iirst  instance  (a»d,  195)  adranciog,  I 
mnch   in  the  same  manner  as  Trajan    had    done,    through 
northern  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris,  crossing  that  river  into  j 
Adiabene,  and  reducing  that  province  to  nominal  subjection. 
In  his  second  expedition  (a.d.  197)  he  achieved  more  brlUiant 
successes,  but  with  little  permanent  result.     Descending  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  in   person,  while  another  army  fol* 
lowed  that  of  the  Tigris  through  Adiabene  he  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphoii, 
as  well  as  of  the  two  great  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Babylon.* 
But  the  want  of  provisions  compelled   him   to  return,  and 
having  attempted  on  his  homeward  march  to  take  the  stixing 
fortress  of  Hatra,  which  had  already  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
Trajan,  he  met  with  an  ignominious  failure.    Notwithstanding 
this  disaster,  it  seems  certain  that  not  only  the  northern  jmrt 
of  Mesopi>t4imia — including  Edcssa,  Nisibis,  and  8ingtu*a — but 
Adiabene  also,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  were 
for  a  time  again  constituted  as  provinces  and  formally  annexed 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  as  they  had  been  by  Trajan. 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  the  Parthian  Empire  wag 
already  breaking  up  from  internal  dissensions  and  decay.  It 
made  indeed  a  last  stmggle  under  its  king  ArtAbanus,  who  in 
A.D.  217,  after  the  death  of  CaracaUa,  defeated  his  successor 
Macrinua  in  a  great  battle  near  Nisibia,  which  is  said  to 
have  lasUid  three  whole  days.  But  the  peace  which  followed 
left  the  Romans  still  in  possession  of  Mesopotamia;  and  a  few 
years  after  began  the  revolt  of  the  Persian  prince  Artaacerxes, 
w^hich  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and 
the  final  establishment  of  a  Persian  dynasty. 

§  4,  The  new  monarchy  thus  founded  became  speedily  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  Home,  in  which  however  the 
Persians  were  almost  always  victorious,  and  far  from  tho 
Roman  emperors  in  the  third  century  eic tending   the    limita 


'  Dion.  Oftas.  Ixxv.  9. 
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of  their  dominions  towards  the  east,  they  not  only  saw 
Armenia  subjected  to  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were  unable  to 
protect  their  own  provinces  against  the  invader.  After  the 
captivity  of  Valerian  (a.d.  260),  the  armies  of  Sapor  overran 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  surprised  and  pillaged  the 
wealthy  city  of  Antioch,  and  reduced,  after  an  obstinate  siege, 
that  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.*  But  the  Persian  monarch  did 
not  retain  possession  of  the  conquered  provinces ;  and  the  able 
and  vigorous  rule  of  Odenathus,  as  well  as  of  his  successor 
Zenobia,  not  only  established  the  independence  of  their 
capital  of  Palmyra,  but  raised  that  remote  and  secluded  city 
for  a  brief  period  to  be  the  seat  of  an  energetic  and  vigorous 
monarchy,  comprising  the  whole  of  Syria  with  many  of  the 
adjoining  provinces.  The  defeat  of  Zenobia  by  Aurelian  (a.d. 
273)  was  however  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Palmyra,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  splendid  ruins  survived  to  confirm  to 
future  ages  the  record  of  its  transient  prosperity .*  Not  long 
afterwards  (a.d.  283),  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  one  of 
the  Augustan  historians,  the  emperor  Cams  not  only  traversed 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  but  actually  took  the  city  of 
Ctesiphon,  so  long  the  capital,  or  at  least  the  royal  residence, 
of  the  Parthian  monarchs.  Internal  dissensions  and  disputes 
about  the  succession  seem  at  this  period  to  have  weakened  the 
Persian  monarchy :  and  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the  suc- 
cesses of  Galerius  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  peace  or  per- 
manent treaty  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  Mesopotamia  was  ceded  to  the  Boman  Empire,  and 
the  river  Aboras  or  Chaboras  was  fixed  as  the  limit  between 
the  two  empires,  thus  leaving  the  strong  fortresses  of  Circe- 
sium,  Singara,  and  Nisibis  in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.^ 


*  Cfldsarea  was  undoubtedly  at  this 
period  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  statement  of 
Zonaras  that  it  was  said  to  contain 
400,000  inhabitants  (Zonar.  zii.  p.  594, 
ed.Bonn),  though  adopted  by  Gibbon, 
appears  to  me  a  gross  exaggeration. 

^  Gibbon  (chap,  zi)  justly  remarks 


that  **  some  English  tniTellers  from 
Aleppo  diteovered  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century" 
n691>  They  were  afterwards  fully 
described  and  figured  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins  in  1753 ;  and  have  in  modem 
days  been  visited  b^  many  traveUers. 
'  OiroeBium,  which  was  situated  at 
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But  tliifi  armngenient  did  not  last  long.  The  Fentaii 
monarchy  rose  to  renewed  vigour  under  a  second  Sapor; 
and  the  possession  of  Mesopotamia,  and  especially  of  tli« 
newly  ceded  provinces  became  the  subject  of  almost  ecmtiiittal 
hostilities  during  the  reign  of  Constantius,*'  /Vfter  the  aeeet- 
sion  of  Julian,  that  emperor,  who  had  already  in  the  sobor* 
dinate  position  of  Ctesar  distinguished  himself  in  wars  iipunst 
the  Alemanni  and  other  barbarians  on  the  frontiers  of  GauL 
undertook  an  cxi>edition  against  the  Persians,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  rival  the  fame  of  Trajan,  if  not  of  Alexander  himself. 
Ilis  success  was  indeed  far  from  corresponding  to  his  hopest 
and  as  he  did  not  advance  beyond  Ctesiphon»  his  proceedings 
could  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  geography  of  Asia,  But 
as  we  possess  in  this  instance  a  detailed  account  of  his  cam* 
paign  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  himself  accontponietl 
the  army,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  steps  of  his  progreai 
with  those  of  the  younger  Cyrus  and  Alexander  the  Greats* 

§  5.  Setting  out  from  Antioch,  in  the  spring  of  363,  he 
proceeded  by  way  of  Beroea  (Aleppo)  and  Ulerapolis  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  the  customary  place  of  [mssage 
(Zeugma),  and  advanced  to  Carrha,  a  place  of  evil  note  among 


the  confluence  of  the  Obaboms  with 
tUo  Eiiphratea,  was  firat  fortified  bj 
Diock'tian  (Amniiun*  Marcell  zxilL  5). 
Tho  fitrongholdaof  Nisibia  and  Singara 
hikd  alreudy  figured  id  etirlier  wtirs,&nd 
lukTe  been  repM^tedly  mentioned.  (See 
Chapter  XXVI.  p,  505.) 

It  taAj  iie  noticed  that  no  mcDtkNi  of 
Tigranocerta  i^ceurs  during  these  Inter 
vran  betwt^en  the  Bomanif  and  their 
eafttem  ueighboura.  TliC  city  had  pro- 
bably ceaMid  to  u&Ut. 

"  It  i«  to  the  iutenst  eseited  by  these 
wars  tliat  we  ar<*  indebie<J  for  tlie  pub- 
lication at  this  period  of  tlie  little  work 
called    the  **  Ilinerarium   Alejtandri,** 
dedicated  by  its  anonymous  author  to 
tlie  emperor  OonBiantiiia^   which   was 
publi»bi>d  forthe  fir  *     ''     liiml 

Sfai    in    1817.      N  its 

title  it  is  ratlier  aii  .*....„.-  ...... ..:y  of 

AleXADdor'tf  oampuignfl  than   tt   geo- 


graphical   treatijie,   but    it  hi   cqoaUy 
wortliiesi*   from  either   point  of  ti 
The  author  hnd^  a«  he  telhi  u^  er^Qp 
a  similar  account  of  the  exptditiaQ  uf  J 
Trojan  to  the  East,  wbieb  could  hafdly 
luiTe  failed  to  bo  of  some  ¥ftlui\  ss  w« 
poAfiesa  no  detailMl  ncord  of  hia  ei 
pnigna.     But  thijs  U  unfortanaUly  lottt 
(The  Itinenirium  Ale^andri  h  Tc^jtrinUed 
by  CX  M tiller  among  the  Seri}it0rr9  <l#  i 
Abut    AltTandrit    aptiendMl     tu     lii4] 
edition  of  Arrian.     Pari*'.  '    '  ' 

*  For  thiis  campaign  v*.  uq* 

tidu&l  ad?aDta^u  of  i^isv  j,.. 

tailed  narratives,  t 
12-31)  being  wdlu, 
with  tliat  of  Ammi^iius  {iLxin  -xxv.] 
The  latter  writt^r.  notwithata tiding  hL 
inflated  and  T^  '    ■■  '      ^pptmin  tal 

bo  a  trt^iAtwor  nt  UDfnr- 

tunaiely  hi^  ^^    p...^, t^Uoixivtiiii 

ttro  ftpi  to  bo  loMM»  and  iudoHniU^ 
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the  Romans  from  its  connection  with  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  Crassus.  From  hence  he  despatched  two  of  his  generals 
with  30,000  men  to  the  Tigris,  with  orders  to  cross  that  river, 
and  descend  through  the  provinces  on  its  left  bank,  Gordyene 
and  Adiabene,  so  as  to  meet  the  main  army  under  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon.  He  himself  turned  abruptly  to  the  south,  and 
again  reached  the  Euphrates  at  the  city  of  Callinicum,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  Seleucidan  kings  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Belias,  and  from  whence  he  descended 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates  to  Circesium,  the  frontier  fortress 
of  the  Eoman  territory.  From  thence  he  followed  the  valley 
of  the  great  river  as  far  as  a  place  called  Thillutha,  a  strong 
fortress  on  an  island,  surrounded  by  the  Euphrates,  which  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  its  position  was  able  to  defy  the 
arms  of  Julian.^  The  Emperor  however  pushed  on  as  far  as  a 
village  called  Macepracta,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ancient  wall  which  had  been  carried  across  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  visible.*  It  was  at 
this  point  that  a  great  canal  called  the  Naarmalcha,  or  the 
Koyal  river,  conveyed  a  large  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates into  the  Tigris,  and  it  was  by  this  channel,  or  a 
branch  of  it,  that  Julian  was  able  to  transport  his  fleet  from 
the  one  river  to  the  other,  as  Trajan  had  previously  done.' 


*  ThUlutha  is  identified  with  a  place 
called  Thelbe  or  TUbeh,  where  there 
are  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings, 
on  a  small  island  in  the  Enphrates, 
about  8  miles  below  Anah  or  Anatho 
(Ghesney*B  Euphrates,  voL  i.  p.  57).  It 
is  mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Gharax 
{Stathm.  ParOi.  §  1)  under  the  name  of 
Thilabus,  as  a  place  where  a  treasury 
was  kept  by  the  Parthian  kings.  But 
it  is  probable  that  its  strength  and  im- 
portance are  much  exaggerated  by 
Ammianus. 

'  "Ad  vioum  Macepracta  pervenit, 
in  quo  semiruta  murorum  vestigia  yide- 
bantur,  qui  priscis  temporibus  in  spatia 
longa  protenti  tueri  ab  extends  iucur- 
sionibus  Assyriam  dicebantur."  Am- 
mian.  xxiv.  2,  §  6.  These  were  evidently 
the  remains  of  the  wall,  which  tra- 


versed Babylonia  in  this  part  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  ruins 
of  which,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Sidd 
Nimrud,  may  still  be  traced  through 
great  part  of  its  extent  (See  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon^  pp.  471,  578; 
and  the  Journal  of  Cteogr,  Society^  voL 
ix.  pp.  445-6,  473-4.)  It  was  wholly 
distmct  from  the  Median  Wall  of  Xeno- 
phon,  with  which  it  has  often  been  con- 
founded. (See  Chapter  X.  Note  L, 
p.  370.) 

*  There  is  great  confusion  in  regard 
to  this  canaL  It  is  described  by  Ammi- 
anus as  quitting  the  Euphrates  close 
to  Macepracta,  which  would  agree  with 
the  cut  now  known  as  the  Saklawiyeh 
canal ;  but  that  at  present  termed  the 
Nahr  el  Melik  (evidently  the  same 
name  with  the  Naarmalcha  of  Ammi- 
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The  topographical  details  of  this  part  oi  1  -  rations  art- 
very  obscure,  but  it  would  appear  that  sever.*  i  i  \ao-  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  country  had  been  strongly  fortified,  atid 
opposed  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Boman  arms.*  JqIijui 
however  reduced  several  of  these  strongholds  in  succession, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  with  His  army  under  the 
walls  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  Bat  the 
fortificiitions  of  the  capital  were  so  strong  as  to  defy  all  his 
efforts,  and  he  was  compelled  to  commence  his  retreat  thn>ugb 
the  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.*  Here  he  mns 
harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  light  tnxjps  of  SajKir,  and  in  one 
of  these  skirmishes  was  himself  mortally  wounded.  The  jirmy 
continued  its  retreat  under  the  command  of  Jovian,  and  r*> 
joined  the  Tigris  at  Samara,  but  was  imable  to  cross  that  river^ 
and  after  following  its  banks  as  far  as  a  place  called  Duru»  the 
new  emperor  found  himself  compelled  to  purchase  a  trenty  of 
peace,  and  the  retreat  of  his  army,  by  giving  up  to  the  Penian 
monarcb  the  five  provinces  across  the  Euphrates,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  the  Romans  by  his  grandfather." 


ftnna^  was  ooofiidemblj  farther  aouth. 
But  it  b  this  laat  canal,  now  in  great 
part  dry,  which  lod  dLr€ot  to  SeleodA 
and  Ctt^aiphoD,  and  which  must  there- 
fore in  aU  probabilitj*  be  the  one  bj 
which  Julian  conveyed  bis  fleet  into 
the  Tiyrria  (AmmJan,  ixiv.  6).  I  have 
aln^tnly  pointed  out,  in  the  notes  to  the 
Antiba^-ii  of  X«  -  '  >  irapossibOihr 

of  idt  otifytng  I  riiii  <'banxieu 

bj  which  the  ^i^-..*  ,....1.  of  Bubylonia 
ii  interteoted  in  all  direction  s,  nnd  whioh 
bava  been  made  and  remade  bv  ruc- 
cessive  rulers  in  all  agon,  while  from 
tho  nature  of  the  soil  they  quickly  be- 
oomo  dry  as  scon  ua  they  are  neglected. 
*  It  10  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
ciliea  or  Ibrtreoie*  which  figure  in  this 
part  of  the  qperaticmB  of  Juliiin  are 
mautloiied  hf  any  preeediog  writer. 
Pcrieabor  or  Peraabom,  as  it  ia  callt^d 
by  Zommus  (iii.  17),  may  however  bo 
probably  placed  on  the  Bite  of  the 
modem  Anbar,  near  Felujnh  :  but  there 
ia  uoUiin^  by  whi<*h  to  iJenttfy  Mao- 
niiialcba^  railed  by  Ammianuj$  ^*o 
Iftrge  city  aud  surrounded  with  strong 


walk"  (xxiT.  4«  f  2>  On  tlie 
band  be  bimaelf  t4U§  ui  that  Cothe 
the  same  witJi  Beleudo.  {'*  Ooeii* ,  i|iiaiB 
Belenciam  nominunt  "  n.  -.  a.  ^^  |j^ 
it  appears  to  have  b«  ujaii  a 

fortr«fl«,  oooupying  pi  ;  nii  oaty 

of  the  site  of  that  gn^i  oommcreim 
city,  which  three  centurica  befr»m  had 
been  one  of  the  most  popuJoiu  oitka  of 
Alia. 

*  It  is,  as  Gibbon  remarki,  not  rorw 
oa«y  to  mideratand  how  a.  city  that  ha4 
been  three  times  taken  by  iUv  i>rLni«h 
ceasors  of  Julinn  could  m  !  i  ve 

become  en  entirely  impr*  aid 

it  nil  '"      i^^fTest  B  doriht   %vliL'iheT 

the  r  1  apture  by  Oajua,  wMdi 

la  ulu,-4v  I  ^^.Iv  by  a  passein^  xM>tici9  m 
tho  AuRUstan  Hii<loriftijfl,  m  rr»ally  en- 
titled to  be  reotived  aa  a  btstoric»I 
<ftf*t.  Ctesiphon  bad  however  certainly 
Ijfen  taken  l>oih  I )y  Trajan  and  BcTemas 
btit  ii  mr\y  well  have  been  more  atitm^y 
fortifit*^!  by  tho  new  PefiiaD  dynaaty. 

'  The  localities  on  the  ^— 
tionoii  in  tonncctlon  wit)  ,  «| 

of  tho  Eoman  army  tindtr 
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The  expedition  of  Julian  was  the  last  in  the  long  series  of 
similar  campaigns  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  which  have 
given  a  peculiar  interest  to  those  regions.  All  the  attempts 
of  the  Boman  emperors  to  extend  their  dominion  in  that 
direction  had  either  proved  altogether  failures,  or  had  led  only 
to  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  and  precarious  sovereignty. 
The  ignominious  treaty  concluded  by  Jovian  left  the  Euphrates 
still  the  boundary  of  the  Koman  Empire,  in  accordance  with 
the  wise  precept  of  its  original  founder. 

§  6.  Nor  was  the  prudent  foresight  of  Augustus  less  justified 
in  the  case  of  the  European  provinces.  Here  indeed  the  limits 
of  the  Khine  and  the  Danube  had  been  for  a  time  materially 
transgressed;  first,  by  the  gradual  annexation  of  the  tract 
known  as  the  Agri  Decumates,  extending  from  the  Rhine  at 
Mayence  to  the  Danube  at  Eatisbon ;  and  far  more  largely  by 
the  addition  of  the  extensive  province  of  Dacia.  But  this 
last  acquisition,  though  permanently  annexed  by  Trajan,  and 
reduced  in  form  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  was 
hardly  really  occupied  as  such,  and  its  limits  were  vague  and 
imperfectly  defined.^  We  are  told  that  Hadrian  himself  was 
desirous  to  have  abandoned  it,  as  he  did  the  provinces  lately 
acquired  by  Trajan  beyond  the  Euphrates :  and  after  the  time 
of  M.  Aurelius  it  became  at  once  the  theatre  and  the  cause  of 
incessant  wars  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  At  length 
Aurelian,  while  he  for  a  time  established  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  this  quarter,  judged  it  prudent  to  abandon  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  a  province  which  he  was  unable  to 
defend,  and  withdrew  all  attempt  at  Roman  administration 
beyond  the  Danube  (a.d.  274).® 

The  period  at  which  the  Agri  Decumates  (which  had  never 


sent  no  geographical  difficnlties.  Sa- 
mara, where  the  army  first  returned  to 
the  Tigrifl,  and  attempted  the  passage 
of  the  river,  was  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Oaliphs  of  Bagdad,  and  is 
still  call^  Samarra.    Diura  also  still 


retains  its  ancient  name,  as  Dor ;  about 
20  miles  above  Samara. 

'  See  Chapter  XXYI.  p.  504,  and 
Note  A,  p.  516. 

*  Vopisc.  Aurelian,  89. 
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been  formally  iiielutlecl  in  a  Roman  province)  were  wreste^l  1 
from  the  Empire,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty ;  but  it 
was  probably  the  result  of  many  Buceessive  struggles.  TlioJ 
work  appears  to  have  been  complete  before  the  time  of  Pn>bua| 
(a.d.  276)  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  Juiiau  with  the' 
Germans  we  find  the  Rhine  recognized  aa  the  established 
boundary  between  Gaul  and  Germany.' 

§  7.  In  one  instance  only  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Bomin  ^ 
dominion  for  a  short  time  extended ;  and  even  this  ease  resCir 
upon  doubtful  authority.     The  island  of  Britain,  w  hich  appears 
to  have  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquillity,  and 
imbibed  a  Uirge  portion  of  that  Roman  civilization  which 
so  deeply  infused  into  the  neighbouring  Gtinls,  had  begun, ; 
early  as  the  reign  of  Constantine,  to  be  harassed  and  even 
devastated  by  the  incursions  of  the  barbarian  tribes  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  island — who  now  for  the  first  time 
appear  under  the  name  of  Picts  and  Scots,  instead  of  that  of 
Caledonians^  with  which  the  Romans  were  previously  familiar' 
— while  their  coasts  were  ravaged  by  the  pimtical  depredatirms 
of  the  Saxons.    Matters  at  length  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect 
that  in  a.d.  367  Theodosius,  the  ablest  general  of  the  empire^ 
was  dispatched    by  Valentinian   I.  to  Britain   to  restore  the 
Roman  power  in  the  island.     This,  we  are  told,  he  did  so 
effectually  that  he  not  only  cleared  the  established  proxinoes 
of  the  barbarism  invaders,  but  drove  them  back  beyond  the 
farthest  limits  then  occupied,  and  constituted  out  of    Che 


*  OoDceming  these  A^  Deoamfttflfl, 
the  wbde  hi  story  of  which  i»  very  ob- 
Boure,  1  can  only  refer  my  rt^adora  to 
Ukert  {Gennanien,  pp.  2G7-2S5). 

'  Of  course  I  do  nnt  mean  by  this 
expression  to  adsume  the  much  disputed 
coDcluhiod  Diut  the  l^icts  and  Boota 
wert>  Lthnographically  tlie  same  people 
vrith  tbu  OalcHlouianf).  But  it  ta  certuiii 
that  whilo  in  Tiucitus  we  rt?ud  oidy  of 
Caledordans  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Britain,  und  their  name  is 
tftill  found  in  Pt^ih'iny  (ii.  3,  §  12),  as 
Vtcll  m  in  Dion  Cai^inn  on  oe-ea^lon  of 


the  expt'dition  of  Bevertii  (Ixxvl.   13; 
13X  wu  tlnd  the  Ficti  and   Bcorti  m^ 
Burning  the  same  promineut  pt^iion 
in  the  pogt^e  of  Amni mantis  (xxviL  ft) 
together  with   the   Attiwviiti^  »  niMOo 
wliich  is  not  fannd  in  nt 

hiaitjri&u.      It    i^  in  ,i« 

exptiililion  of  ThiHuKj......  ko 

fln«i  the  rict«  and  St'ola  n  ta 

till)  often  mjottxl  litres  of  <  j« 

Orcailds:  Iric^un  Fktumin  mui^uIim  Thal%J 
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territory  thus  recovered,  a  fifth  province,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Valentia.*  It  has  been  generally  assumed  by 
modern  historians,  and  writers  on  ancient  geography,  that  the 
province  thus  recovered  extended  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wall 
of  Hadrian  to  the  rampart  of  Antoninus  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  so  as  to  comprise 
Northumberland  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland:  and  though 
the  expressions  of  Ammianus  are  too  vague  and  general  to 
indicate  this  conclusion  with  any  certainty,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  plausible  explanation.  It  is  certain  at  all  events  that 
a  province  of  the  name  of  Valentia  continued  to  subsist  in 
Britain  until  the  island  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Bomans 
in  A.D.  409.^ 


Section  2. — Qreeh  Writers. 


§  1.  Among  the  writers  on  geographical  subjects  subsequent 
to  Ptolemy  the  first  place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Pausanias, 
whose  Description,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  properly  termed. 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  stands  alone  among  the  monuments  of 
ancient  literature.*  The  object  of  the  author  was,  however,  an 
archaeological,  not  a  geographical,  description  of  the  country, 
and  the  arrangement  is  so  strictly  that  of  an  itinerary,  that 
he  never  pauses  to  give  anything  like  a  general  sketch  or 
outline  of  the  physical  and  geographical  features  of  each 
district,  even  when  these  are  so  remarkable  as  in  the  case  of 
Corinth  or  Laconia.  Defective  as  is  the  description  of  Greece 
by  Strabo  in  these  respects,  that  of  Pausanias  is  still  more 
deficient  in  everything  like  geographical  insight  into  his 
subject :  and  invaluable  as  is  his  work  to  the  topographer  and 


*  Ammianus,  xxyiii.  3,  §  7. 
»  See  Note  A,  p.  672. 

*  Pausanias  was  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  Ptolemy,  though  somewhat 
younger.  He  flourished  during  the 
reign<»  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
M.  Aurelius ;  and  as  he  in  one  passage 


(viii.  43)  refers  to  the  yiotories  of  M. 
Aurelius  over  the  Sarmatians,  his  work 
could  not  have  been  completed  before 
the  year  a.d.  176.  (See  Clinton's  Fast, 
Bom.  ad  ann.  125, 176;  and  the  article 
Pausanias  in  Dr.  Smith's  Biogr,  Diet) 
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hardly  bi?  sjiiJ 


antiquarian  at  the  present  day,  it 
anything  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geogra 
proper  sense  of  the  word),  which  we  should  derive  firam  oth« 
sources.  It  may  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  Pausaiiias 
his  rt^aders  t^i  be  already  acquainted  with  the  maiu  cka; 
and  features  of  a  country  so  well  known  as  Greece  :  but  ib- 
is little  doubt  that  the  omission  was  owing  mainly  to  Lis  t»" 
turn  of  mind,  which  was  almost  exclusively  archaeological 
mythological.  His  work  presents  many  points  of  resembhiin 
with  that  of  Herodotus,**  though  wanting  all  the  higher 
qualities  which  have  given  immortality  to  the  historian  oi 
Halicarnassus :  but  the  manner  in  which  he  continually  takt^ 
occasion  to  introduce  digressions  upon  various  subjects,  oft 
very  slightly  connected  with  the  objects  that  give  rise  to  thej 
not  only  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  similar  practice 
Herodotus,  but  is  almost  unquestionably  the  result  of  d 
imitation. 

§  2.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  digressions  are  of 
mythological  character :  others  refer  to  historical  erent^  coi 
nected  with  the  monuments  which  he  is  describing :  iu  a  fe 
cases  only  has  he  thus  given  us  incidental  notices  of  distan 
countries  or  nations,  some  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting 
.  not  indeed  for  the  information  they  convey,  but  as  showing 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  a  highly  cnltirated 
Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  remoter  por- 
tions of  the  inhabited  world.  The  most  important  of  these 
passages  is  one  where,  after  spe^iking  of  the  Ethiopians  as 
supposed  to  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  river,  he  proce^da 
to  disprove  this  idea  at  considerable  length.**  "  The  Ocean  (he 
tells  us)  is  not  a  river,  but  a  sea,  the  most  distant  of  all  that 
are  navigated,  and  the  people  that  dwell  on  it«  shores  uw 
the  Iberians  and  Celts ;  besides  which  it  contains  the  island  of 


*  Theso  (ue  well  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Tozer  in  his  oioeUetit  remarks  ou  the 
characteristics  of  i'auitiiQiaa  ad  a,  writer, 
iu  his  Lecturet  on  tfrn   Gttxjraphy  of 


•  Pausan.  i.  38.  ||  4-6.     Thm  dift*  I 
cuAsioD  is  tntroduoed  dd  dooaaloo  of  lh0 
sculptuioa  on  a  goblet,  luppoted   In 
repreijent  the  Ethiopkua^ 
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the  Brettani.  The  remotest  of  the  Ethiopians  above  Syene 
extending  to  the  Erythraean  Sea  are  the  Ichthyophagi,  and  the 
guK  around  which  they  dwell  is  called  that  of  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi. It  is  those  who  inhabit  Meroe  and  what  is  called  the 
Ethiopian  plain,  that  are  the  most  just :  it  is  they  also  who 
possess  the  Table  of  the  Sun.'  But  these  have  no  sea,  nor  any 
other  river  except  the  Nile.  There  are  also  other  Ethiopians 
adjoining  the  Mauri,  who  extend  as  far  as  the  Nasamones. 
For  the  Nasamones,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Atlantes,  and  other 
geographers  Lixitse,  are  the  most  distant  of  all  the  Libyan 
nations  adjoining  Mount  Atlas  :  they  do  not  grow  any  crops^ 
but  live  upon  the  wild  vines.  But  neither  these  Ethiopians 
nor  the  Nasamones  have  any  river  at  all:  for  the  waters  that 
flow  from  Mount  Atlas,  though  giving  rise  to  three  streams,  do 
not  form  any  considerable  river,  but  are  quickly  swallowed  up 
in  the  sands.  Thus  the  Ethiopians  do  not  dwell  upon  any 
river  except  the  Ocean." 

He  then  adds  that  many  persons  considered  the  water  flow- 
ing from  Mount  Atlas,  which  was  lost  in  the  sands,  to  reappear 
again  and  give  rise  to  the  Egyptian  Nile.  He  describes 
Mount  Atlas  itself  as  so  lofty  that  its  summits  touched  the 
heavens,  and  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  waters  and  forests 
with  which  it  was  everywhere  covered.  The  slopes  of  it  facing 
the  Nasamones  were  well  known,  but  the  side  towards  the  sea 
had  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  been  visited  by  any  navigator.* 

§  3.  Such  is  the  curious  medley  of  information  which  a 
writer  like  Pausanias  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  to  his 
readers  as  "  the  result  of  his  inquiries  "  concerning  the  interior 


'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  these  statements  refer  to 
the  account  of  the  Macrobian  Ethi- 
opians, given  by  Herodotus  (iiL  17). 
But  it  is  singular  that  Pausanias  rejects 
without  explanation  the  statement  of 
the  historian  that  ihe$e  Ethiopians 
dwelt  "upon  the  sea  to  the  south  of 
Libya,"    (See  Chapter  VUI.  p.  272.) 

•  Id.  ibid.  §§  6-7.    The  notion  of  th« 

VOL.  IL  2   U 


reappearance  of  the  river  from  Mount 
Atlas,  as  the  NUe  is  evidently  the  same 
idea  in  an  imperfect  form  as  the  theory 
of  Juba.  But  the  strange  confusion 
which  led  him  to  transfer  the  Nasa- 
mones to  the  foot  of  the  Western  Atlas 
is  wholly  unexpluined.  He  appears 
to  have  confounded  them  witn  the 
GflBtulians. 
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of  A&iea,  ami  the  different  tribes  of  Ethi 
passage  he  tells  us  that  the  Galatie  or  <•  i-  i  ,  ^ 
extremity  of  Europe,  on  a  sea  of  great  extent,  the  oppo«tte 
shores  of  which  were  unknowD,  and  which  was  affected  bt 
tides^  and  contained  monsters  t|uite  unlike  anjrtliijag  found  U 
other  seas.  It  was  through  their  land  that  the  EriikiiM 
flowed^  on  the  baukg  of  which  the  daug^hters  of  the  Sm 
mourned  the  fate  of  their  brother  Phaethon.  Their 
originally  called  Kelts  (Keltoi),  and  it  w^aa  only  in  l^tcr 
that  they  came  to  be  known  as  Galatse.'  He  elsewhem  sar* 
that  the  Thracians  were  the  most  numerous  of  all  tuitiofti» 
except  the  Kelts ;  but  that  in  his  time  the  Tbraeiana  Wf»ie  all 
subdued  by  the  Komans,  and  the  Kelts  also^  so  far  as  llieir 
land  was  worth  having,  but  some  parts  of  it  were  neglected  by 
the  Romans  on  account  of  the  excessive  cold  and  tht*  bamm- 
ness  of  the  soiL^  Again,  in  another  passage  he  gives  a  corioiu 
account  of  the  arms  and  manners  of  the  Sauromata  "   tTn*' 

tians  :  ^  a  people  who  had  lately  attra4?ted  much  at 
the  war  waged  against  them  by  M,  Aurelius. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  these  incidental  notirrg 
distant  countries,  is  that  relating  to  the  Seres  and  tho  prod 
tion  of  silk,  in  respect  to  which  he  was  better  infonnod  than 
any  preceding  writer,  as  he  was  aware  that  it  was  not  pradtioc<l« 
as  generally  believed,  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  but  by  an  insixit 
which  was  kept  and  fed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Seres*^  At  Iho 
same  time  his  geograpLical  knowledge  of  their  position  wiM 
extremely  vague.     He  says  in  the  first  instance  that  Seria  was 


•  i  4.  i  1. 

»  i.  9,  §  6.  This  doubUes*  refers  to 
the  Germ&Eis,  who  were  gcnotully  con- 
foumled  with  the  Gfttilfi  by  Grt.'ek 
writera. 

•  i.  21,  §§  6,  6,  It  in  diffioalt  to  be- 
Heve  thftt  he  is  correct  in  atatmg  thut 
tlie  uee  of  iron  was  unknown  to  the 
Barmaiians  in  hU  day. 

•  Ti.  36,  ii  G-8.  The  details  which  he 
ftddi  are  hiyweTor  altogether  errunu<>u8, 
AB  was  not  nrmQturai.  He  deiiertbt^ 
Ui»  silk-wormfi  as  a  kind  of  Mtnnll  animftl 


Tim- 

I 

I 


((wt^iw)  living  in  the  earth,  ft&d  abosl 
twiee  as  big  lui  a  beetle  (iroj^t^pot ^  but 
in  geni  ml  up[>  re  nMeinlilJjiig 

a  epidiT,  uii'i  _:ht  f«<*t,  lifct 

spiilem,   The)  ....    ..  ^ ^  by  the Sofoi bn 

hi>Ufies  btiilt  tor  the  puqK>«e,  aitd  Uf*i4 
four  yenrAt  during  which  tltey  wet^  ltd 
oil  millet  ((\vpiO¥)i  but  in  the  BfLh  ^yar 
they  vrere  supplied  with  a  kind  of  r<«d, 
<*f  \^V    '  o  cscctaJTtsly  foCkd* 

an  4 1  Komd  thi^nuetw 

Ihoy  had  ipraQ  wii  foand  w^thb  lli«m 
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known  to  be  an  island  in  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea :  but  adds  that  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  not  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  one  formed  by  the  two  arms 
of  a  river  called  the  Ser,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Delta 
of  Egypt.  Still  more  strangely  he  states  that  the  Seres,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  islands  of  Abasca  and 
Sacaea,  were  of  Ethiopian  race  (!) :  though  others  said  that 
they  were  not  Ethiopians,  but  Scythians  mixed  with  Indians. 

These  statements  of  Pausanias  suffice  to  show  how  imperfect 
and  erroneous  were  the  views  entertained  even  by  cultivated 
literary  men  concerning  the  remoter  regions  of  the  world :  and 
how  little  the  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  actually 
possessed  by  such  writers  as  Ptolemy  and  Marinus  of  Tyre  was 
diffused  through  the  Greek  and  Boman  world  in  the  second 
century. 

§  4.  The  work  of  Pausanias,  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, was  almost  contemporary  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
its  author  was  in  all  probability  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  great  Alexandrian  astronomer.  But  with  this 
single  exception,  the  geographical  literature  of  the  Greeks — ^if 
such  a  name  can  be  given  to  it — during  the  three  centuries 
that  followed  the  publication  of  Ptolemy's  work,  consisted  of 
nothing  but  dry  and  meagre  abridgements,  or  clumsy  compila- 
tions from  previously  existing  materials.  There  were  indeed 
few  opportunities  of  making  any  real  addition  to  the  domain 
of  positive  geography :  but  it  is  evident  that  any  one  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  geographer  would  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  combining  the  dry  skeleton  furnished  by  Ptolemy 
with  such  a  descriptive  account  of  the  various  countries  and 
their  leading  natuml  features  as  had  been  already  supplied  by 
Strabo  within  a  more  limited  range.  But  no  one  appeared 
that  was  able  to  accomplish  this  task :  nor,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  was  it  ever  attempted.  The  great  popularity  of  Ptolemy 
appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  leading  his  successors  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  the  geographer  was  completed,  and 
:hat  when  once  the  materials  had  been  collected  for  laying 
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down  with  tolerable  correctness  on  a  map  the  different 
of  the   earth*3  surface,  there  was  no  more  to   be  dime,     Tto 
work  of  Strabo,  so  much  valued  in  later  times,  was  tTeat4>d  will 
unaccountable  neglect :  and  the  whole  science   of  g^tTtigmpb 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  enumeration  of  names  and  distances. 

§  5.  Among  these  later  Greek  geographers,  whose  worfa 
have  been  in  part  at  least  preserved  to  us,  the  chief  place  i» 
perhaps  due  to  Mahcianus  of  Heraclea,  who  was  the  author 
of  several  works  of  considerable  extent,  which,  had  they 
preserved  to  us  entire,  would  have  been  not  without 
value/  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  which  he  terms 
the  Periplus  of  the  Outer  Sea,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  give 
a  complete  Periplus  or  Description  of  the  Coasts  of  the 
and  Western  Ocean,  together  with  the  principal  islands 
tdined  in  them.  With  regard  to  the  Inner  Sea,*  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Straits  of  Hercules  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  many  writers,  he  tells  us,  had  composed  similar  Periplif 
of  which  he  regai^ded  that  by  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus  as  the 
clearest  and  most  accurate.  Of  this  he  had  composed  a  oom-i 
plete  epitome,  divided  like  his  original  into  eleven  books ;  but 
as  Artemidoms  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  world,  he  thought  it  nece^ 
sary  to  add  two  other  books  containing  a  similar  description  <rf 
the  two  external  seas,  or  the  Eiistem  and  Western  Oceans, 
This  is  in  reality,  notwithstanding  that  he  makes  considerable 
parade  of  having  consulted  all  available  sources,  a  mere  oom- 
pilation  from  Ptolemy,  or  rather  from  an  author  named  Pro* 
tagoras,  who  is  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  who,  as  we  leazm 


*  Nothing  is  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty oonoeming  the  period  at  which 
MaiTciauuii  wrota  Dr.  G.  MiiHer  is 
cuntcnt  to  ucquieaoe  in  the  opinion  of 
HulmuKiu^  and  Hol^teoinfl  that  ho 
ttourbhr'd  ahout  tUo  begintiing  of  the 
.ith  cenrurj^  (ji,d»  400-410);  hut  itrau4>tt 
be  admiitttl  that  thU  oonclaidoD  id 
merely  oonjectunU. 

It  miiy  be  observed  that  even  so 


late  a  writer  &$  ^Lirciantiii  had  Uu  i! 
tioctive  name  for  the  Mi^it^rnin«kiib, 
and  oould  only  designate  it  aa  **th« 
laoer  Sea"  (i^  lir»  idKturtru}^  or  fftili 
more  pre<*i%4j  oa  **the  lea  withiii  til* 
Colnmne  of  HejruJt'fi  **  (if  iwrhw  *Hm^ 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  novlMn 
employs  the  name  of  Allaiitio  In 
ing  of  tha  Wcatem  Oooan. 


A 
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from  Marcianus  himself^  had  as  it  were  recast  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy  into  another  form,  so  as  to  give  the  distances  from  one 
point  to  another  in  stadia,  instead  of  fixing  the  points  themselves 
by  their  supposed  latitude  and  longitude.  The  efiTect  of  this  is 
to  present  the  results  in  a  more  popular  and  easily  intelligible, 
though  less  scientific,  forin ;  and  the  work  of  Marcianus  must 
have  had  considerable  advantages  for  the  ordinary  student  of 
geography  in  his  day.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  it  in 
detail,  we  find  that  it  adds  almost  nothing  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  external  oceans  and  their  shores,  which  could  not  be 
derived  by  a  careful  student  &om  the  statements  of  Ptolemy 
himself.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the 
farthest  regions  of  the  east,  where  the  progress  of  discovery 
had  been  so  rapid  and  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Ptolemy 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  that  of  his  predecessors,  that  one 
might  reasonably  have  hoped  for  some  still  farther  extension 
of  that  knowledge.  But  the  result  is  quite  the  contrary  :  and 
it  is  evident  that  neither  Marcianus,  nor  Protagoras,  from 
whom  he  more  immediately  copied,  had  any  sources  of  infor- 
mation except  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer.  Thus 
we  find  Gattigara  still  mentioned  as  the  limit  of  the  known  and 
the  unknown  lands,  and  the  coast  described  as  trending  from 
thence  away  towards  the  south,  while  the  Sinae  are  described  as 
occupying  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Gulf,  the  opposite  side 
of  which  was  formed  by  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  Gangetic  Gulf.  But  his  account  of 
all  these  regions  is  far  from  clear,  and  we  should  have  been 
much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  idea  that  he  had  formed  of 
them,  had  -we  not  possessed  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  from  which 
it  is  in  reality  derived. 

§  6.  In  one  instance  only  does  he  depart  from  the  guidance 
of  Ptolemy,  and  it  is  only  to  exaggerate  still  more  one  of  his 
gravest  errors.  We  have  seen  that  while  Ptolemy  strangely 
ignored  the  projection  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula  towards 
the  south,  so  as  to  place  Cape  Cory  more  than  13  degrees  of 
latitude  north  of  the  equator,  he  had  given  an  enormous  ex- 
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tension  to  the  island  of  Taprobane,  which  he  carried  htjm 
immediate*  vicinity  of  Cape  Cory  down  to  more   than  2*^  iifl 
south  latitude.'^     But  MaTcianus,  without  indicating  that  he  I 
diverging  from  his  usual  authority,  gives  the  length  of  Tapn>»" 
bane  from  the  northern  promontory  to  the  south,  as  not  lest. 
than  9500  stadia,  instead  of  the  630U  which  would  result  boi 
the  figures  of  Ptolemy,  assigning  it  at  the  same  time  a  bre«id' 
of  7500  stadia,  and  a  circumference  of  not  less  than  26^385 
stadia.     We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  origin 
of  this  extraordinary  blunder.     In  all  other  respects  Marcianui 
follows  closely  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  in  regard  to  Tapro* 
bane  f  and  the  proportion  between  the  dimensions  assigned  ii 
nearly  correct,  so  that  he  appears  to  have  had,  like  his  prr^ 
decessor,  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  form  of  the  island^ 
at  the  same  time  that  he  made  it  more  than  twenty  times  as 
large  as  the  reality !    It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  ha 
distinctly  speaks  of  Taprobane  as  the  only  ^eai  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Sumatra  or  Java, 
and  had  no  idea  of  their  importance.^ 

§  7,  In  the  second  Ixw^k  Marcianus  gives  a  similar  Periplas 
of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  western  ocean,  which  he,  ia 
common  with  Ptolemy ^  regarded  as  wholly  distinct  from  the 
eastern.  Beginning  with  the  coasts  of  Spain,  he  proceeds  to 
those  of  Gaul  (which  he  calls  Celto-Galatia),  and  then  to 
Germany  and  Saraiatia,  the  coast-line  of  which  he  follows 
far  as  the  limit  of  the  unknown  land,  from  whence  he  suppose 
it  to  extend  indefinitely  towards  the  north.  With  regard  to 
the  whole  of  these  coasts  he  had  evidently  no  other  infunuation 
than  that  of  Ptolemy,  from  whom  all  his  names  and  &cta  Bxe 


i 


*  See  Chapter  XXIX.  p.  603. 

'  ThuB  be  ptace«  the  Northern  Pro- 
jiioDtary  {B6p€iott  liKpo^)  at  a  dbtoiioe 
of  6350  stadia  from  the  ecjoator,  which 
very  nearly  corresixiudis  with  the  Iftti- 
txJde  aligned  it  by  Pu»lemy  of  12^  30'. 
Moreover  the  eiitiiiiiury  which  be  addn, 
aecordiDg  to  hlscustutu,  lliat  the  iflkiid 
con  tamed  18  Datioos.  22  eitk^s  and  em- 


poria,  2  renurkable  mountune,  5 

mtirktible  rivers  Ac,  is  obviously  t 

as  tn  all  aimilur  oaset,  frotu  Ptibiiny. 

•  Wt*  have  Bwn  (Chapiir  XXV.  pL 
92)  thnt  Fioleuiy  wu8  tiwiin^  nf  iha 
exirtenoo  of  a  large  Ulatid  "  '  I  Ja> 
diua,  which    muiit    corr^  Itor 

with  Sumatra  or  Ja?a,  but.. ^.»dtiT^ 

rated  its  importmioe  «tid  o&teat* 
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taken,  though  the  different  fonn  and  arrangement  into  which 
he  has  thrown  them  serves  at  first  sight  to  disguise  the  close- 
ness of  his  compilation.  The  same  thing  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  British  Islands,  of  both  of  which  he  gives  the 
dimensions  with  as  much  precision  as  if  they  were  really 
derived  from  observations,  though  (as  usual)  he  follows 
Ptolemy  in  the  strange  blunder  of  making  the  peninsula  or 
promontory  of  the  Novantaj  (the  Mull  of  Galloway)  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Britain.*  Nor  had  he  any  better  notion  of 
Scandia,  which  he  describes  as  an  island  lying  opposite  to 
Germany  and  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula,  and  about  2500  stadia 
in  circumference. 

The  work  was  completed  by  a  Periplus  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  which  is  now  lost,  but  there  is  little  to  be  regretted 
in  this,  as  it  was  doubtless  nothing  more  than  a  recapitulation 
of  the  statements  of  Ptolemy. 

§  8.  The  only  other  work  of  Marcianus  that  has  been 
preserved  to  us  is  a  mere  fragment.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  he  had  composed  an  epitome  of  the  work  of 
Artemidorus  concerning  the  Inner  Sea,  which  had  it  been 
preserved,  would  have  been  of  considerable  interest,  as  re- 
placing the  lost  original.  But  not  content  with  this  he  subse- 
quently made  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  one  Menippus,  a 
geographer  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  though  his  name  is 
occasionally  cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  A  part  of 
this  last  work  has  been  preserved  to  us,  but  is  of  very  little 
value.^     It  begins  indeed  with  an  introduction  of  some  interest 


*  His  ideas  of  its  form  are  however 
very  confused,  or  at  least  very  ob- 
scurely expressed,  as  he  defines  its 
length  as  extending  from  the  Damnonian 
or  Ocrlan  Promontory  to  that  of  Tarvo- 
dunum  or  Orcas,  and  its  breadth  from 
the  same  extremity  in  the  south  to  that 
of  the  NovantiB.  Were  it  not  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  strange  form  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  island  we  shoidd  have 
been  whoUy  at  a  loss  to  understand 


this  deseription. 

'  From  the  somewhat  confused  man- 
ner in  which  Marcianus  himself  in  his 
Introduction  speaks  of  his  two  works, 
it  was  supposed  by  Hoeschel,  who  first 
published  the  fragment  in  question, 
that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  Epitome  of 
Artemidorus ;  and  he  was  followed  in 
this  error  by  Hudson,  and  even  by  M. 
MiUer  in  his  recent  edition  of  Marci- 
anus (8vo.  Paris,  1839).    The  miscon- 
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containing  brief  notices  of  the  authors  of  similjtr  Periptit  i^  - 
Timosthenes  downwards :  among  which  he  girca  the  ptbn  Id 
that  of  Arteinidorus,  bat  considers  that  of  Menippus  aim  fti 
valuable,  on  which  account  he  had  prepared  an  epitome  of  it. 
but  with  additions  and  corrections  of  his  own*  Whether  ha 
had  really  added  anything  of  importance  we  hare  no  mentis  4 
judging ;  the  extant  portion  containing  only  a  periplus  of  th» 
southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Thracian  Bo^phorus  U 
the  rirer  Iris,  concerning  which  we  have  abundant  iaformatioa 
from  other  sources, 

§  9.  It  would  appear  that  at  this  period  the  tendency  jf 
writers  on  geography  was  almost  wholly  in  the  direction  if 
these  Peripli  or  descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  the  MediterranetD 
and  its  tributary  seas:  most  of  which  however  were  not 
result  of  any  survey  or  systematic  exploration,  but  mere 
pilations  from  earlier  authorities.  Of  this  kind  is  a  Periphll 
of  the  Euxine  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  without 
name  of  its  author,  but  has  been  repeatedly  published  aa 
appendix  to  that  of  Arrian  on  the  same  subjectp  though  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  two.  The  treatise  of  Arriant  »* 
we  have  seen,  was  an  original  work^  the  result  of  hi^  own 
observations  and  inquiries;  while  that  of  the  auonymous 
author  is  a  mere  compilation  of  very  heterogeneous  materab. 
He  has  availed  himself  largely  of  the  labours  of  Arrian,  as  weU 
as  apparently  of  those  of  Menippus ;  but  he  has  mixed  up  with 
these  numerous  extracts  from  a  much  earlier  Periplus,  which 
must  have  been  clothed  in  a  poetical  or  at  least  a  metrical, 
form.  iUmost  the  sole  value  of  the  extant  work  is  indeed 
derived  from  the  fact  that  its  author  has  copied  these  state* 
ments  with  so  little  change,  that  not  only  can  their  metrical 
character  be  easily  recognized,  but  the  verses  themselvt*8  may 
be  readily  restored.     It  has  been  generally  admitted  by  aU 


csoption  wna  first  pointed  out  br  Hoff- 
XDMin)  Mertippoi  der  Gfograpfi^  8vo, 
Lips,  1S41),  tititi  liis  opinion  has  been 
tkdnpidd  by  0.  Miiller  in  hif  Gengraphi 


umi  of  the  iutrLnJuetion  can  ifidm 
scarcely  leave  a  doubt  on  tiie  Aut:jaeL 
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the  more  recent  editors  that  these  are  derived  bom  the 
metrical  Periplus  of  the  Internal  Seas,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  usually  ascribed  to 
Scymnus  Chius,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  without  any 
authority.^  But  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the 
poetical  treatise  in  question,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  access 
to  good  materials;  and  the  fragments  thus  preserved  to  us 
by  our  anonymous  compiler  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  facts  regarding  the  dates  and  origin  of  the  Greek  colonies 
on  the  Euxine,  which  would  be  otherwise  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  and  are  a  really  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
The  information  thus  derived  is  however  almost  entirely  of 
a  historical  character ;  the  geographical  statements,  such  as 
the  distances  from  point  to  point,  given  by  the  later  Periplus, 
are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  Arrian. 

§  10.  Of  a  very  difiTerent  character  is  another  Periplus, 
which  has  only  recently  been  brought  to  light,  and  which  has 
been  unfortunately  preserved  to  us  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  fragmentary  form  :^  otherwise  it  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  important  works  of  its  class  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  It  bears  the  title  of  Stadiashus  of  the 
Great  Sea — an  expression  undoubtedly  meant  to  designate 
the  Mediterranean  * — and  comprised,  when  entire,  a  complete 
Periplus  of  its  coasts,  beginning  from  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
ceeding westward  to  the  Strait  of  the  Columns;  then  re- 
turning to  Alexandria  and  following  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine. 
Hence  it  again  returned  along  the  European  coasts  to  the 
Strait  of  the  Columns  and  Gades.     Unfortunately  the  portions 


•  Chapter  XVIII.  p.  70. 

'  It  was  first  published  by  Iriarte 
from  a  MS.  in  the  libranr  at  Madrid  in 
1769,  aud  was  afterwarus  reprinted  by 
Gail  in  his  edition  of  the  Oeographi 
Orxci  Minoresy  vol.  ii.,  but  much  more 
carefully  by  G.  Miiller  in  his  edition  of 
the  same  writers  (vol.  i.  p.  427),  who 


has  added  an  elaborate  commentary      Latin  writers. 


and  copious  illustrations  from  the  works 
of  modern  writers.  This  is  indeed  the 
only  edition  of  which  the  student  of 
ancient  geography  can  make  use. 

*  This  term  appears  to  have  come 
into  use  in  Byzantine  times ;  it  is  not 
found  in  any  earlier  Greek  author,  but 
Is  of  very  common  use  among  later 
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that  remain  to  us  contain  only  the  coast  of  Africa,  £rom  Alex* 
andria  to  Utica;   the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  from 
Camie   in  Phoenicia  ^   round    to    Miletus^  and   two    separate 
iiTuX  detaUed  doseriptions  of  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cret»**| 
Of  these  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  portionl 
is  the  first,  describing  the  coast  of  Africa  in  minute  detail, | 
adding  in  every  instance  the  distance  from  point  to  point. 
comparison  of  these  details  with  those  furnished  by  Ptolemy,! 
whUe  showing  such  an  agreement  between  the  two,  as  strongly  i 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  both,  presents  at  the  same  tiinel 
such  differences  as  to  show  that  the  series  of  names  given  in  I 
the  Peri  plus  now  extant  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the] 
work  of  Ptolemy,  but  must  proceed  from  some  inde|>exide»t{ 
source.*    This  fact  is  still   more  clearly  established    by  the 
circumstance  that  throughout  this  part  of  bis  work  the  author] 
adds  to  the  name  of  each  station  a  designation  of  its  nature  { 
and  character,  such  as:  **a  port,"  **a  roadstead,"  *'a  place  nf  I 
anchorage  ;"  as  well  as  sometimes  a  notice  of  "  a  lofty  t^jwer," 
or  other  striking  object  that  would  meet  the  eye  of  the  naTi* 
gator;  and  occasionally  still  more  precise  directions   where 
and  how  t«  anchor/     In   short  the   whole   doctmient    b«MU« 
unquestionable  evidence  of  being  a  practical   work   derived 
from  actual   observation  and  experience,  and   designed    for 
the  use  of  other  navigators.     Considered  from  this  pcdnt  of 
view  it  is  far  superior  even  to  Arrian  s  Periplus  of  the  Kuxiue, 
which  is  the  most  detailed  and  accurate  of  all  other  works  of 
the  class. 

The  second  portion,  which  contains  the  Asiatic  coasts  from 
the  confines  of  Phceiiicia  tx>  those  of  Ionia,  is  of  very  inferior 
merit;  being  given  in  much  less  detail,  and  almost  wholly 


*  Camie  ftppears  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  tlie  place  cfUied  ^ArripaMot 
by  Pif*leiu.y  (v.  15,  ^  1«),  It  i»  onlled 
ndpt^oM  by  8iraho  (xvi.  2^  §  12),  who 

•  Tilt?  gR^ator  pitrt  of  theftCMUfferettOCs 
ftrine  from  the  iuHcrtion  of  additional 


names  in  the  SlAdiaamQa,  not  fmm  the 
om'isgioTi  of  such  as  owiir  \u  rtol^m?, 
M.  C.  MiiUer  ha*  rwnderwl  wi  in  vnlctubU 
service  to  tht*  t^tudt'til  by  inscfting  in 
hid  notes  oompamtive  tablos  of  iUc 
two, 
'  See  Nai(}  B,  p.  673. 
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destitute  of  the  descriptive  notices  above  alluded  to.  This 
is  followed  by  a  number  of  distances  in  the  -^gean  Sea, 
measured  from  Khodes,  Myndus,  Cos,  and  especially  from 
Delos  to  all  the  surrounding  islands  of  the  Cyclades.  Un- 
fortunately these  are  scarcely  ever  accompanied  with  bear- 
ings,^ and  the  numbers  in  our  extant  MS.  are  so  corrupt  and 
erroneous,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  examining.  The  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  O^prus  and  Crete  afford  very 
valuable  materials  for  the  special  geography  of  those  islands, 
and  for  the  identification  of  the  ancient  cities.  A  comparison 
of  the  copious  list  of  names  found  in  these  islands  with  those 
given  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  will  sufficiently  establish  the  fact 
that  here  also  the  work  of  the  anonymous  author  is  based 
upon  independent  and  authentic  materials. 

§  11.  Besides  the  Peripli  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, the  only  other  geographical  works  that  remain  to 
us  are  brief  and  meagre  treatises  intended  to  serve  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography.  Of  these 
the  best  known  is  that  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of 
Agathemerus  ;  but  it  is  a  very  poor  and  worthless  produc- 
tion. The  author  indeed  has  with  becoming  diffidence  termed 
it  merely  "  a  Sketch  '*  or  "  Outline  "  of  Geography,'  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  merest  sketch  might  be, — ^as  a  popular  intro- 
duction at  the  present  day  would  be — clear  and  systematic. 
But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  we  find  merely 
a  compound  of  heterogeneous  parts,  collected  from  very  diffe- 
rent sources  and  put  together  without  any  regard  either  to 


•  In  regard,  howeyer,  to  the  voyajge 
from  C08  to  Delos,  which  was  of  special 
importance  as  connecting  the  Asiatic 
islands  with  the  Cyclades,  we  find  the 
following  details:  "The  voyage  from 
Cos  to  Delos  by  the  most  favourable 
course,  with  an  east  wind  (Apeliotes) 
is  of  1300  stadia.  You  must  sail  first 
to  Calydna,  leaving  Hypsirisma  on 
your  right  hand ;  and  afterwards  keep 
Calydna,  Leros,  and  Patmos  on  the 
right,  and  the  Melantian  rocks  and 


Myoonufl  on  the  left,  and  then  Tenos 
on  the  right  and  you  will  arrive  at 
Delos/* 

•  r^vypai^las  biroT{nrwris,  Nothing 
is  known  ooncemine  the  age  of  this 
Agathemerus,  and  there  is  no  internal 
evidence  to  determine  the  question. 
The  little  work  was  first  published  by 
Tennulius  in  1671,  and  has  since  been 
included  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
Qeographi  Qrxei  Minores. 
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connection  or  consistency.     Thns  while  the  author  in  genend 
follows  Ptolemy,  and  gives  the   division   of  the    ^rth   into 
climates  by  23  circles  parallel  with  the  equator,  precisely  is 
accordance  with  the  statements  of  that  author,  ho  at  tlie  saiot' 
time  gives  the  circuniference  of  the  earth  according  to  Kntt^M- 
thenes,   without   any   hint   that   it  was    different     from    the 
measurement  of  Ptolemy.    In  like  manner  he  gives  the  dimen^ 
sions  of  the  Inhabited  World,  both  in  length  and   bre^di, 
accoi-ding  to  Artemidoms/  though  without  citing  his  nnxm, 
evidently  without  the  least  idea  how  utterly  irreconcilable  the 
numbers  thus  given  are  with  the  system  of  Ptolemy.     At  the 
same  time  he  in  this  passage  begins  the  measurement  of  the 
world  in  the  far  east  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ganges,  though  be 
elsewhere  places  the  Sina>  U^  the  east  of  India,  and  tennj 
Serica  the  most  eastern  lantl   uf  Asia*^     Here   also    he  was 
evidently   following    the    lead    of    Artemidorus,      There    ii 
nothing  indeed  more  characteristic  of  these  later  compilers^ 
than  their  inability  to  discriminate  bt^tween  different  autho- 
rities, and  to  see  that  geogmphy  was  a  progressive  science  ! 
in  which  the  later  and  more  extended  knowledge  nec€.»88arily 
superseded   to   a   great   extent  that  which  had   gone   before. 
Fur  writers  subsequent  to  Ptolemy  to  go  back  to  the  atattv 
ments  of  Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus  was  as  if,  at  the  pre^K!]it 
day,  we  were  to   find  the  authority  of  Kenntdl  or  D'Anville 
cited  as  conclusive  in  regard  t^j  the  geography  of  Africa  or 
Central  Asia* 

§  12.  Before  quitting  these  miserable  remnants  of  the  later 


*  Thin  we  learn  from  the  preoiM^ 
agreement  of  iU'iB  calcalation,  which  in 

?[ivea  in  oonDiderablo  detail,  "^Jih  that 
uniialied  by  PLitiv  oa  the  autlioiity  of 
Arteiuidoriw  (Plin.  IL  N.  ii.  108.  § 
242).  Heuce  in  Uiifi  instance  AgaUie- 
meruB  is  really  of  aome  ums  in  aasifitlng 
iifi  lo  oorrect  the  numbera  given  by 
Fliny^  and  reatore  the  corrected  etate* 
meoU  of  ATtetnidonia.  (6eo  OhApter 
XVIII.  p,  64.) 

*  Aooardin^  to  the  \ntosi  editor  {Dr. 
C,  MiilU  r)  tlio  tiuitpjuc^d  wurk  uf  Aga- 


themenis,  brief  aa  it  u^  it  in  lii«t  i 
up  of  three  Utile  treatiaoa  or  flniino«&li  1 
wiiich   bad    originally  no  e(>nDceikai 
with  one  another,    Tbt4  expliMmiias 
would  go  aoine  way  towarda  aocotrnf 
for  the  incanei^tencica  and  ropotilj 
which  are  found  in  it:   ^"*   *^ 
would  BtiU  rcmuin  that 
moiia  writem  were  whuUs  tujy 

elcar  cjomprehenfion  or  knovfi«<fi^  <<  j 
the  eubicot  which  UkOf  attr.n)[ii^  |o 
oxpoimtL 
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Greek  geographers,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  work  which, 
though  not  strictly  of  a  geographical  character,  is  so  closely 
connected  with  that  subject  as  to  require  a  place  in  any  review 
of  its  literary  progress.  This  is  the  Lexicon,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  Geographical  Dictionary,  of  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  a  compilation  which  has  frequently  been  cited  in 
these  pages,  and  to  which  every  writer  on  ancient  geography 
must  occasionally  have  recourse.  The  date  of  its  composition 
is  unknown,  and  can  only  be  determined  within  approximate 
limits,  but  it  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.^  Within  less  than  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  original  work,  an  epitome  or  abridge- 
ment of  it  was  composed  by  a  grammarian  named  Hermolaus, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  this  abridgement,  and  not  the  original, 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us.  A  few  fragments  only  of  the 
more  copious  Lexicon  of  Stephanus  himself  have  been  casually 
preserved,  and  these  suffice  to  show  us  how  much  more 
interesting  and  valuable  the  original  work  would  have  been, 
than  that  which  alone  remains  to  us.^  Still  the  essential 
character  of  the  two  is  the  same.  The  object  of  Stephanus, 
like  that  of  Hermolaus,  was  grammatical,  not  geographical : 
and  while  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the  names  of  many  cities 
and  tribes,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unknown,  he  has 
done  so  solely  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  ethnical  or 
adjective  form  of  the  name,  as  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the 


'  CoQcerning  the  date  of  StephanoB 
and  hiB  abbreviator  HennolauB,  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  Westermami's 
Preface  to  bis  edition;  and  to  the 
article  Stephai^us  in  Dr.  Smith's  DieL 
of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  It  is  certain  that 
Btephiinus  wrote  after  Marcianus  of 
Heraclea,  whom  he  frequently  cites; 
but  the  age  of  that  writer,  as  ahreadv 
observed,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty. 

*  These  fragments  consist  of:  1.  The 
portion  of  the  work  from  the  article 
Mfifi  to  the  end  of  the  letter  A,  unfor- 
tunately only  a  few  pages  in  length, 
which  has  been  accidentally  preserved 


in  a  MS.  of  the  Seguerian  Library. 
2.  The  article  *lfiiipiai  i^,  which  is 
preserved  by  Constantinus  Porphyron 
genitus  (de  Administr.  Imp,  c.  28); 
and,  3.  An  uccoimt  of  Sicily,  quoted  by 
the  same  author  (de  ThemaL  ii.  10), 
which  includes  a  passage  from  the 
comic  poet  Alexis  concerning  the  seven 
largest  islands  in  the  world.  All  these 
fra^ents.  which  are  not  found  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  Stephanus,  have 
been  inserted  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  two  most  recent  editions  by  Wester- 
mann  (Svo.  Lips.  1839)  and  by  Meineke 
(Beroliu.  1849). 
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best  writers.'*     Geographical  intrnmntKin^  properly  speaking, 
there  is  generally  none  at  all,  beyond  the  addition  to  emk 
name  of  the  country  in  which  the  city  is  sitaated,  or  tha  sea 
in  which  the  island  is  found.     He  telk  us,  for  iostance,  that 
Eleutherna  was  a  city  of  Crete,  so  named  from   one  of  the 
Curetes ;  that  the  ethnic  form  was  Eleuthemseus,  but  £leutbc!r- 
neus  was  also  used;   that  the  Elisyci  were  a  Li^uriaa  tribe 
mentioned  by  Hecatajus  :*  that  Elmantica  was  a  city  of  Ii>enii 
beyond  the  river  Iberus,  the  name  of  which  was  found  in  the 
third  book  of  Polybius ;  the  ethnic  was  Elmauticus.      In  many 
cases,  indeed  fuller  information  is  given,  but  it  has  generally 
reference  only  to  the  grammatical  forms,  or  somLaimes  to  ihi* 
name  of  the  founder  or  to  some  mythical  legend  connecteii 
with  the  name.'     In  the  original  work,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  few  remaining  fragments^  it  seems  that  Stapliaiiim 
generally  cited  the  actual  paasagea  from  his  authorities^  where  I 
his  epitomizer  has  coutented  himself  with  merely  citing  lh«*ir 
names,  and  as  his  quotations  range  over  a  wide   field,  from 
Hecatieus  and  Herodotus  to  Strabo  and  Pausanias^  it  is  certain 
that  had  we  the  advantage  of  possessing  his  work  in  its  entirety 
hundreds   of  passages  from  authors  now  lost  would    in  this 
manner  have  been  preserved  to  us.*     He  would  ako  have  no 


*  Tills  ia  eihown  GTen  by  the  title  of 
hitt  workf  which  ia  unonUy  died  us  'Ef- 
pud,  A  fuller  de;?rriptir.m  of  it  16  given 
by  the  gratatniiritto  to  wEom  we  aro 
iuilebted  for  tbt*  impartftat  fhigmont 
begiiiuing  with  Avm^.    Ha  entitles  it : 

Afitfr  itcpl  ffoK^ttv  yfitfoiv  re  irol  4BvQ¥  5^- 

^trtfiyo^mnias  irol  r^¥  ivr€vdt»  xnpyfyfii- 

^yti^druiv.  TJi<?8e  wordw  define  exactly 
the  re.il  purjxjs©  aud  object  of  the  wurk 
of  8t£'phan!ia. 

*  Tbti  oitiitiotii  from  Heofttntu  vo 
c8)>ecJuJly  numerotis  iti  gtophtmus,  and 
form  II  large  proportinti  of  the  extant 
fra^jtjritfi  of  that  ftutht»r  "  uttr 
V,  p.  VMj),    But  ufif<tr(uij  .  Aa 

prt'«i*rved  in   the  c'Xbiiit  ^, <_,  axe 

ior  the  mcHit  part  mvte  namea.    It  i» 


probtible  that  in  tho  original  work  oaefa 
of  thMtj  namcfi  wo»  followod  by  a  brteC 
extract  from  the  writinjrs  of  Hpt^im^^^ 


and  Biich  A  niunb(.T  uf       ' 

j:h 

but  II  line  Of  two  in 

kir« 

thrown  eonaitieraljli 

'he 

clmfHOtHr  of  Ilia  wrj 

■j<* 

in  wliich  thu  uuilior  h 

."< 

*  See   for    inslJMict    iUt* 

amclm  cm 

jEg-inm    wbit'h    rviMMijstit    ev«-n    in   ibe 

hbrl<'i 

btit  in 

ulni' 

hcumIile 

the.i .,,..  .,. 

'^■•'  f*m- 

priety  of  AiViHH^i*  At>o  ■ 

-  ''^'•f 

(ind  Atyin7T(itijf :  wiub-  h 

.ry 

oolla  it  one  of  tho  C} 

'  To  judj?**  fffitn  » 

>  of  lit. 

few  r, : 

wf  find 

ttiat 

^mau  in 

regui,.  .V.  o..  n..,..w 

.  .,   U>   f^tt9 

first  the  Damo  of  thu  cit 

y  and  tb» 

< 
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doubt  transmitted  to  us  a  number  of  notices  of  a  mythological 
or  historical  character,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere;  but 
from  the  very  scope  and  purport  of  his  Lexicon,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  we  should  have  derived  from  it  little  additional 
information  of  a  geographical  kind. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Stephanus 
himself  was  evidently,  like  most  of  the  Byzantine  grammarians, 
an  uncritical,  though  laborious,  compiler;  and  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  errors  which  we  find  in  the 
existing  work  are  due  rather  to  the  abbreviator  than  to  the 
original  author,  yet  it  would  be  very  rash  to  confide  too  hastily 
in  his  statements,  even  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  proceed  from  Stephanus  himself.  For  his  purpose  it  was 
sufficient  that  he  found  the  name  in  his  original  authority, 
and  cited  it  correctly.  Whether  it  was  derived  from  Hecataeus 
or  Strabo,  from  Polybius  or  Marcianus,  was  no  matter.  It  is 
certain  that  the  geographical  names  included  in  his  Lexicon 
belong  to  very  difierent  periods,  and  were  never  co-existent  at 
one  time :  and  though  he  has  taken  pains  in  some  instances  to 
point  out  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  appellations 
of  the  same  cities,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  between  the  cities 
of  the  same  name,  so  numerous  in  Greek  geography,  such  as 
ApoUonia,  Heraclea,  &c.,  these  articles  are  seldom  free  from 
confusion  and  difficulty .• 


country  in  which  it  was  situated ;  next 
a  quotation  from  some  author  who  men- 
tioned it,  citing  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal; and  then  the  ethnic  form  de- 
rived from  it.  But  his  epitomizer 
usually  omits  the  quotation,  content- 
ing himself  with  merely  citing  the 
name  of  the  author  and  his  book.  See 
the  articles  A^haaov,  A6<rrosy  and 
AcSpa — and  compare  them  as  they  stand 
in  the  epitome,  with  the  fuU  text  as 
given  in  Meineke's  edition.  Even 
where  the  articles  found  in  the  epitome 
are  somewhat  fuller  and  more  elabo- 
rate, such  as  Avppdxioy  and  Aw8«6n|, 
we  find  by  a  similar  comparison  how 


far  they  fall  short  of  those  in  the 
original  work. 

*  See  the  discussion  on  the  different 
cities  of  the  name  of  Alexandria  in 
Chapter  XII.  p.  464,  and  some  judicious 
remarks  in  respect  to  those  culled  Apol- 
lonia  by  M.  Waddington  ( Voyage  A'u- 
mimuUique  en  Asie  Mineure,  p.  129), 
one  of  the  few  numismatistti  who  has 
appreciated  Stephanus  at  his  true 
yalue.  Great  as  has  been  the  con- 
fusion introduced  into  ancient  geo- 
graphy by  an  over-reverence  for  his 
authority,  its  effect  upon  numiBmatios 
has  been  still  more  injurious. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  665. 

PBOVINCE  OF   VALENTIA   IN   BRITAIN. 

This  we  learn   with   certainty  from  the   Kotitia   Di^nitai 
which  muat  have  been  pubUshed  eoou  after  the  reign  of 
doBius.     The  provinces  of  Britain  are  there  enumerated  aa  followi ; 
Maxima  Caesarienaia,  Valentia,  Britannia  Piima*  Britannia  SectuuUw 
FlaTia  Gaasariensis.     {NoUl  Occid,  c.  22.)    But   it   afifords  ua  no 
further  clue.     The  order  followed  ia  certainly  not  a  geographical 
one ;  and  the  division  and  limits  of  the  other  four  provijicea  ar« 
alike  Unknown  to  ua.     As  Dr.  Latham  haa  justly  observed,  **  We 
do  not  know  the  distribution  and  bouudar}*  of  these  iive  piovince*. 
though  they  are  often  given;"  and  are  to  be  found  laid  dowo  hi 
most  atlaaes  of  Ancient  Geography,  na  if  they  were  as  definitely 
known  as  the  provinces  of  Gaul  or  Spain.     Were  it  certaici  that 
the  whole  territory  «outh  of  the  Wall  was  pi-eviously  divided  inta 
four  provinces,  it  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  ValeQtia  was 
the  province  north  of  thi«,  extending  as  far  as  the  ram|jcirt  of 
Antoninus  Pius  ;  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  anything  else.     But 
we  know  nothing  of  this  previous  division :  and  it  is  difScult  to 
understand  the  disposition  of  the  Kuman  forces  in  the  island,  and 
the  tiiipreme  importance  attached  to  the  line  of  the  Wall  of  Hadnaa 
at  the  date  of  the  Kotitia,  if  the  whole  province  of  Valentin,  lay 
the  north  of  it.     (See  the  NotiL  Decide  c.  38.) 


( 


NOTE  B,  p.  666. 

THE   BTADIASMUS   OF  THE  OEEAT    61fiA« 

As  the  Stadiasmua,  not  having  been  contained   in  the   earli 
editions  of  the  minor  Greek  geographers,  is  still  but  little  knowift] 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of 
notices  thus  inserted  for  the  information  of  its  readers.     Thua  wd 
find  in  §  14: 

*'From  the  Eermiean  Tromontoi-y  to  Leuoe  Act©   (the  White 
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Shore)  20  stadia.  A  low  and  small  island  lies  there,  distant  from 
the  land  2  stadia.  There  is  a  sheltered  roadstead  (yiftopfjbo^')  for 
merchant  vessels,  against  the  west  winds.  But  on  the  land  under 
the  promontory  is  a  spacious  roadstead  for  all  kinds  of  vessels.  A 
temple  of  Apollo,  with  a  celebrated  oracle :  it  has  water  by  the 
side  of  the  temple." 

Again,  §  18 :  *'  From  the  CalamsBum  to  Graeas  Genu  (the  Old 
Woman's  Knee)  70  stadia.  It  is  a  rugged  promontory,  having  a 
rock  on  the  height :  and  on  the  shore  is  a  tree.  It  has  a  place  of 
anchorage,  and  water  beneath  the  tree.  Beware  of  the  south 
wind." 

In  §  57  we  find  still  fuller  sailing  directions :  **  From  Teuchira 
to  Berenice  are  350  stadia.  The  course  of  navigation  takes  a  bend. 
After  you  have  sailed  6  stadia  you  will  see  a  promontory  standing 
out  towards  the  west.  Off  it  there  lie  shoals  out  at  sea :  take  care 
as  you  sail  by  them.  You  will  see  a  little  black  islet.  The 
headland  is  called  Brachea  (the  Shoals) :  it  has  a  place  of  shelter 
on  the  left  for  small  vessels." 

Even  with  regard  to  great  cities  like  Leptis  and  Carthage, 
particular  directions  are  given  as  to  how  to  approach  them  and 
where  to  anchor :  and  at  all  the  minor  stations  especial  notice  is 
taken  of  where  water  will  be  found :  a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  coasting  along  the  thirsty  shores  of  Africa. 

Such  a  practical  manual  for  the  use  of  navigators  is  evidently 
something  quite  different  from  any  other  existing  Periplus :  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  preserved  to  us  in  a 
complete  form.  But,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  portions  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us  are  of  very  unequal  value :  the  coasts 
of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Pamphylia  being  described  in  a  summary 
and  perfunctory  manner,  which  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the 
minute  details  given  in  regard  to  Africa.  Yet  still  even  here  we 
find  not  merely  names  and  distances  (as  in  other  Feripli),  but 
occasional  notices  which  can  only  be  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
practical  navigator. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  clue  whatever  to  the  age  of 
this  interesting  document.  The  MS.  in  which  it  is  found  (asso- 
ciated with  other  works  of  the  Byzantine  age)  is  pronounced  by 
M.  Miiller  to  be  of  the  tenth  century :  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  title  and  the  brief  introduction  prefixed  to  it  were  added  at 
that  period,  or  at  all  events  long  after  the  composition  of  the 
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original  work.  This  may  be  safely  pronounoed  from  the  internal 
evidence  alone  to  belong  to  an  age  while  the  Boman  Bmpire  wai 
still  great  and  flourishing  :  the  agreement  of  the  details  with  thcwc 
given  by  Ptolemy  is  indeed  so  close  as  to  exclude  the  poesibility  ol 
their  being  separated  by  any  very  wide  interval  of  time,  and  on  the 
whole  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  work  in  question,  or  some 
portions  of  it  at  least,  may  be  referred  to  the  third  oentnry  of  the 
Christian  era.  Dr.  G.  Muller  would  assign  it  to  the  second  haL 
of  that  century,  or  between  aj).  250  and  300.  (See  his  Prciegcmema, 
p.  cxxiii.-cxxviiL) 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

GEOGRAPHY   AFTER  PTOLEMY. 


Boma/n  writers. 

§  1.  If  the  Greek  literature  of  the  three  centuries  which 
followed  the  age  of  Ptolemy  presents  us  with  no  geographical 
work  really  deserving  that  name,  and  has  nothing  to  show  but 
meagre  abridgements  and  clumsy  compilations,  still  more  was 
this  the  case  with  the  contemporary  Latin  literature.  We 
have  already  seen  how  little  disposition  the  Bomans  evinced 
even  in  their  best  days  to  cultivate  this  branch  of  study,  and 
how  far  even  Pliny  himself  was  from  possessing  any  true  con- 
ception of  scientific  geography.  Unfortunately  his  encyclo- 
paedic work,  from  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  it  contained, 
became  the  storehouse  from  which  almost  all  later  writers  were 
content  to  draw ;  and  even  the  geographical  portion  of  it — 
imperfect  as  it  really  was — came  to  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  treatises  on  this  subject  At  the  same  time 
the  decline  in  the  general  spirit  and  tone  of  literature,  which 
so  strongly  marked  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  extended  its  influence  to  this  branch  also,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  anything  to  be  conceived  more  destitute  of 
literary  merit  than  the  few  works  that  remain  to  attest  the 
condition  of  geographical  science— if  such  a  name  can  be 
applied  to  it — during  this  period. 

Of  these  by  far  the  best  known  is  that  of  Solinus,  who 
appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  third  century,*  and  who 


'  This  appears  to  be  well  established 
on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work 
itself;  though  we  have  no  clae  to  its 
exact  date.  See  the  article  Solinus  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biooranhy^  voL  iii. 
and  the  Prolegomena  of  M.  Mommsen 


to  hisvalnable  edition  (Solini  CoOeO' 
tanea  Berum  MemorabiUum,  Beiolin. 
1S64),  in  which  he  has  far  the  first 
time  presented  Solinus  to  the  reader  in 
an  authentic  and  iotelUgible  fbrm. 
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conceived  the  idea — by  no  means  an  unhappy  one,  hml  it  been 
better  executed — of  recastintj  the  work  of  Pliny  in  a  differenl 
fonn  and  arrangement,  so  as  to  present  a  general  geographical 
description  of  the  work!,  inserting  under  the  head  of  each 
country  notices  of  its  more  interesting  and  characteristic  ptK>- 
ductions,  whether  animals,  plants,  or  minerals.'  Unfortunately 
his  ideas  of  geography  were  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  whore  be 
haa  not  copied  Pliny  almost  literally,  his  forms  of  expn*<s«iioD 
are  often  such  as  could  scareely  eonvey  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  geographical  position  or  relations  of  the  countries  to  which 
he  refers.  His  principal  object  indeed  was  evidently  to  cuni*ct 
all  "  the  remarkable  things  *'  that  he  could,  with  a  view  to 
interest  his  reader,^  and  the  geographical  framework  in  which 
they  were  sot,  was  regarded  merely  as  a  convenient  xnodt^  i*f 
arrangement. 

By  far  the  largest  part  both  of  his  facts  and  fictions  resi^ect- 
ing  natural  history — probably  nine-tenths  of  the  whole — flW? 
taken  directly  from  Pliny  ;^  and  the  same  thing  is  the  caise, 
even  more  universally*  with  his  geographical  statementd.  Hw 
has  indeed  not  unfrequently  had  recourse  to  the  earlier 
authority  of  Mela,  but  the  passages  which  he  copies  from  that 
author  almost  all  relate  to  the  maimers  and  customs,  or  other 
local  peculiarities  of  the  nations  mentioned,  rather  than  Ipj 
questions  of  a  strictly  geographical  character* 


*  Thm  be  flares  a  fuU  ac<v>imi  of 
elcphanta  (t^en,  00  tisuiil,  en t inly 
from  Pliny)  in  oonnpLtiou  with  Mikure- 
tftniii :  of  bean  uudor  tho  bend  of 
Numidia;  of  Hons,  hyieita^  and  w?r- 
IHititB  under  Afrioi ;  of  tig  ere  nnd  pun- 
tbi*r»  in  Hyrcanin;  of  deer  in  8cytiuii ; 
of  cmnea  in  Thrace ;  of  peark  in  *l'a- 
probaue ;  c.f  coml  iu  the  Ligurian  8€tt, 
so.  Iu  feOtDO  iustajices  thifi  aftsociaiion 
ia  purely  arhittarVi  oji  whert*  he  do- 
sonbea  woWet  and  lynxes  in  Italy,  or 
hantB  in  Cappadocia :  in  other  ciiaos 
II  IS  of  a  vt;ry  fanciful  kind ;  thuM  he 
takefl  oocaiion  to  dosiriljo  quail  it  and 
tbelr  migrationft,  in  counoxiou  with 
DeloSi  beoautM^  it  wai  once  calliMl  Or- 
tygia ;  and  ntJl  more  i^lrau^i  ly  treats 


of  partridges  and  their  babit»  undar 

BoMitia,  beeaufie  uoue  ane  found  tl^<^re  1 

'  Tbe  original  title  of  bia  work  wy« 

That  of  Polyhiatnr,  by  which  it  in  tnor^ 
generally  known,  la,  aeoordini^  to 
Mommden,  an  invontton  of  Litcsr  grmio- 
nmriana,  and  tlie  pi^faee  which  acoom- 
paiiitd  it  is  tiuj«pc«ititiouii. 

*  M.  Momnmeu  has  taken  ih«  paini 
(for  wliieh  all  r^adera  of  Solitiim  will 
bo  deeply  gratt^ful  t<i  him)  Ut  insert  in 
the  margin  of  otu^h  puge  of  liii>  editioa 
a  ref<Tenc«  to  Pliny  fur  nil  poaasgres 
and  Btateineut«  derived  frum  him  \*f 
8oLinus,  HO  that  tbe  stud  out  oan  soo  al 
a  glance  how  little  there  i«  tlmt  ia  m4 
40  derived. 
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§  2.  Among  the  very  few  instances  in  which  Solinus  has 
added  anything  that  is  not  either  in  Pliny  or  Mela,  is  his  notice 
of  the  British  Islands,*  concerning  which,  as  we  know,  so  large 
a  mass  of  information  must  have  been  available  in  his  day 
which  was  unknown  to  his  earlier  authorities.  Yet  what  he 
has  added  is  at  once  scanty  and  of  very  little  value.  He  has 
indeed  preserved  to  us  one  name  not  found  in  any  other  ancient 
writer — that  of  the  island  of  Thanet  (Tanatus) ;  •  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  describes  the  land  of  the  Silures  as  an  idandy 
separated  from  that  of  the  Dumnonii  by  a  stormy  sea,  while 
his  account  of  Ireland  (Hibemia)  is  principally  taken  from 
Mela,  though  he  notices  the  peculiarity — not  found  in  the 
earlier  geographer — of  its  being  free  from  snakes.  From  what 
authority  he  derived  the  strange  tale  of  Ulysses  having  visited 
the  extreme  angle  of  Caledonia,  and  dedicated  an  altar  there, 
with  a  Greek  inscription,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.^  The 
only  natural  production  of  \h^  British  Islands,  which  he  con- 
descends to  mention  is  the  stone  called  "  gagates,"  evidently 
110  other  than  jet,  which  was  known  to  Pliny  only  as  coming 
from  Lycia,®  but  was  found  to  be  much  more  abundant  in 
Britain.®  No  mention  is  made  of  tin,  but  he  elsewhere  repeats 
the  statement  of  Pliny  concerning  British  pearls.^ 

In  respect  to  the  Seres  and  the  nature  of  silk,  he  simply 


»  c.  22. 

^  Tbia  had  been  obUtented  in  the 
earlier  editions,  owing  to  the  corruption 
of  the  MS8.  in  which  the  name  was 
written  Adtanatos,  but  there  can  be  do 
doubt  that  M.  Mommsen  has  restored 
the  true  meaning,  **  At  Tanatus  insula," 
&c. 

'  The  passage  found  in  the  ordinary 
editions  of  Sohnus  {t.g.  the  Bipont  of 
1794)  ooncernin»^  Thuleand  the  Yoyage 
thither,  as  well  as  the  Orcades  and 
Hebndes,  is  undoubtedly  an  interpo- 
lation of  much  later  date.  See  Momm- 
sen's  'Prolegomena^  pp.  xlvii-xlix. 

•  i/.iV.  xxxvi.  §  141. 
Throughout   his  work  Solinus    is 
cbpccially  diligent  in  noticing  all  the 


gems  and  precious  stones  that  were 
found  in  each  country :  and  has  incor- 
porated a  great  part  of  the  portion  of 
Pliny's  work  devoted  to  this  subject. 
We  have  noticed  the  same  tendency  in 
Dion^sius  Periegetes ;  and  the  poetical 
treatise  on  precious  stones  (Ai^iirtC),  ab- 
surdly ascribed  to  Orpheus,  in  really  a 
production  of  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ  This  excessiye  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  gems,  seems  to 
have  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  a  poetical  treatise  concerning 
them  by  a  monk  named  Marbodus  in 
the  11  til  century  is  for  the  most  part  a 
direct  paraphrase  from  Solinus.  (See 
King  On  Antiqw  Oems,  pp.  389-428.) 


c.  22. 


c.  53,  §  28. 
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repeats  the  statements  of  Pliny,  without  the  smallest  in<lieii- 
tion  of  the   greatly  increased    information   on    the    subject 
posseflsed  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy.    Nor  does  he  mention  the      . 
Sinas,  or  allnde  to  the  existence  of  the  vast  regions  in  the  fl 
Indian  Sea  beyond  the  Granges,    Not  a  trace  is  indeed  to  be  ™ 
foimd  throughout  his  work  of  any  acquaintance  with  that  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  geographer :  nor  is  there  any  eridenoe 
of  his  having  made  use  of  a  single  Greek  writer.     It  is  mon? 
extraordinary  that  while  the  great  bulk  of  his  work  is  compiled 
bodily  from  Pliny — sometimes    in  the  very  words    of    the 
original,  more  frequently  paraphrased  in  his  own   barbeirons 
and  obscure  style — he  never  alludes  to  his  obligations  to  thai 
author,  although  he  repeatedly  refers  by  name  to  earlier  writers, 
with  whom  he  was  undoubtedly  acquainted  only  through  the 
medium  of  Pliny.' 

But  with  all  its  defects  the  compilation  of  Solinus  obtaiBed 
such  popularity  in  its  day,  as  to  replace  to  a  considerable 
extent  its  more  voluminous  original,  and  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  the  greater  part  of  the  later  compilers,  suck 
as  Isidorus  and  Martianua  Capella,  through  whom  the  learning 
of  Pliny  passed  into  the  middle  ages,  derived  their  informa- 
tion prineipully  from  Solinus,  and  not  directly  from  Pliny 
himself.^  The  barbarous  style  of  our  author  with  its  perpetual 
distortions,  and  attempts  at  rhetorical  grandiloquence,  m 
repulsive  to  a  scholar  at  the  present  day,  doubtless  on  the 
contrary  contributed  greatly  to  the  favour  his  work  enjoyed 
during  the  centuries  that  followed  its  publication. 

In  one  respect  Solinus  shows  a  marked  approach  to  a  well- 
established  point  of  geographical  nomenclature  in  later  tbnea^ 
by  the  use  of  the  term  "mediterranean"  to  designate  the 


*  A  striking  example  of  tlii«  ia  found 
in  Ma  defioription  of  Mount  Atlas  (c. 
2i\  where,  aft^er  giving  many  porti- 
ctilaiB  oonoeminia:  tbfit  mountain  and 
its  noi^hbotirliood,  th«  whole  of  which 
ore  taken  from  Pliny,  he  prooeedB  to 
olte  the  '*  Piuiioi  libri  ^'  of  tfanno^  and 
the  Roman  annala  ("  noetri  annales," 


evidently  rifeninjf  to  Polyhiua,  who  ia 
8om<»what  atrart"  •"  *  -nfMi  by  Pliny 
"nnnaliura  cr»ii  <  well  a*  thn 

worknofJul^  ill*  Plaaliiiiia» 

aa  if  he  bad  bim  <  i  :ivtd  hit  tlata- 
meiittt  fmm  thi  'c^i    <  a  i  i  •  i  a  koa. 

'  Bee  Kommscn'^  FtoUigommia  ttod 
his  notoa. 
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chain  of  inland  seas  extending  from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns 
to  the  interior  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  He  does  not  indeed  as 
yet  use  it  as  a  proper  name  ^  for  the  great  inland  sea  so  called 
in  modem  times,  which  he  still  designates  only  as  '*  nostrum 
mare  " :  but  it  would  soon  come  to  be  employed  in  that  re- 
stricted and  definite  sense,  when  once  its  use  was  admitted  as 
a  geographical  term.  The  first  extant  author  who  employs  it 
distinctly  as  a  proper  name  is  Isidorus,  who  wrote  in  the 
seventh  century :  ^  and  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  a 
great  extent  copied  Solinus. 

§  3.  The  historians  of  the  declining  period  of  the  Boman 
Empire  are  almost  as  defective  as  the  geographers :  and  we 
could  hardly  expect  to  find  any  geographical  notices  of 
interest  in  the  gossiping  and  desultory  biographies  of  the 
Eoman  Emperors  extant  under  the  name  of  the  Writers  of 
Augustan  History,  or  the  meagre  abridgements  of  Eutropius 
and  Sextus  Kufus.  But  there  is  one  writer  who  forms  a  com- 
plete exception  to  this  character:  Ammtanus  Margellinus, 
notwithstanding  his  inflated  style  and  tendency  to  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  true  his- 
torian,* and  among  others  he  was  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
close  connection  between  history  and  geography,  and  the 
necessity,  both  to  the  reader  and  writer  of  history,  of  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  geographical  relations  of  the  countries 


*  This  is  evident,  notwithstandiDg 
that  the  name  is  written  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Solinus  from  the  Aldine 
downwards  with  a  capital  letter.  But 
in  the  first  passage  where  the  name 
occurs  (c.  18),  it  is  introduced  with 
reference  to  the  Euxine  {**  Quoniam  in 
Ponticis  rebus  sumus,  non  erit  omit- 
tendum  unde  mediterranea  maria  caput 
tollaut "),  where  the  use  of  the  plural, 
as  well  as  the  general  sense,  show 
clearly  that  it  is  meant  only  to  desig- 
nate "the  inland  seas"  generally,  as 
opposed  to  the  external  Ocean.  This 
is  still  more  clearly  seen  in  the  other 
passage  (c.  23,  §  13),  where,  imme- 
diately after  using  the  phrase  of  **  nos- 


trum mare "  as  applied  to  the  sea  ad- 
joining the  Straits  ("  Sed  Gaditanum 
firetum  .  .  .  Atlanticoe  nstus  in  nos- 
Irwn  mare  discidio  immittit  orbis  "X  ^^ 
adds  '*  nam  Oceanus  .  .  .  mixtus  medu 
terraneiB  rinibus  quos  ad  usque  On- 
entem  propellit." 

Pliny  frequently  uses  the  term  ^  me- 
diterraneus,^'  but  always  in  the  signi- 
fication of  **  inland,"  as  opposed  to 
**  maritime  ;**  and  this  is  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  found  in  classical 
authors. 

*  Originee,  xiii.  16,  p.  181. 

*  His  merits  are  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged by  Gibbon. 
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of  which  he  is  relating  the  vicissitudes,    Wa  have  alrefidy 
seen  how  much  we  are  indebted  t<>  him  for  his  account  of  thd 
campaign  of  Julian  against  the  Persians,  of  which  ho  was  ooi 
only  the  contemporary,  but  the  eye-witness :  ^  but  besides  this 
he  takes  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  give  a  general  geogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  countries,  which  were  the  theatre  of  tbe 
wars  that  he  is  about  to  relate.      He  has  indeed    in   some 
cases  carried  this  practice  to  a  very  unnecessary  extent.    Thus 
before  narrating  the  wars  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  which  were  in 
feet  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  German  frontier,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  complete  and  tolerably  detailed  description  of 
the  whole  of  Gaul,  wth  its  division  into  provinces,  its  riven 
and  other  natural  features,  and  especially  the  passes  by   which 
it  communicated  with  Italy,  on  occasion  of  which  he  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps  (the  Afont 
Getievre)  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from 
personal  observation.*    Again  in  connection  with  the  wars 
Coustantius  in  the  East  he  gives  a  succinct  but  systematic* 
account  of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  f   and  ushers  in 
the  last  campaign  of  Julian  by  a  general  review  of  the  jiro* 
vinces  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  geography  of  Asia  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  borders  of  Arabia.* 
Still  more  uncalled  for  is  a  diffuse  description  of  the  flnxine 
Sea  and  the  surrounding  regions,  which  he  has  introiiuced 
on  occasion  of  Julian's  progress  through  Constantinople  to  the 
East :  ^  his  real  object  being  evidently  to  take  the  oj)jx>riunity 
of  relating  the   fables   connected  with    the  Argonauts,   the 
Amazons,  etc. 


a 

nt^ 


*  Bebides  tbis  wc  lt>arn  froni  liimaelf 
UifttAmmianua  Berved  under  liraiciniw, 
oue  of  thegenemb  of  Oouatanttuii,  both 
iu  Gmd  w^d  in  the  Eiwt  Uom  a.o.  350 
t<»  mO:  and  that  he  wn«*  tit  Antioch  in 
1171  uttder  the  roiicn  of  Yd  ens.  It  was 
probably  not  till  after  the  death  of 
Vttbtis  in  378  that  ho  hdiih^l  at  Itome 
and  devok-d  hinitieH  to  the  comi>osition 
of  hia  history.  TUia  wa»  comprised  in 
m  bookst  of  which  Uio  tlrat  Vd  mq  IosL 


Fortunately  thoM  ^M6t  retnuln 
pri^    the  whole   period  with  whiob 
Atnmioniu  htniBolf  wha  ecint4aiif«uniiT. 

^  X7.  10.  Ho  cMilU  it  Ihi^  *^  «b  mcaiSk 
et  cotniiendiariit  mAgiflaiie  culebnt:" 
4ind  fjnxM'i'd)»  tt>  notice  ouier  pMiui  Mid 
^ivo  un  account  ^f  the  pnuMkg^^  of  Umi* 
tiihnl«  which  is  however  utterly  ooa* 
fuM?4i  und  unintelli^hle, 

•  xiv.  8. 

'  xxiii*  G.  '  atxii.  ». 
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But  we  gladly  excuse  an  error  which  is  certainly  on  the 
right  side,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  description 
which  he  had  in  like  manner  given  of  Britain  in  one  of  his 
earlier  books  should  be  lost  to  us.^  It  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  obscure  questions  con- 
nected with  the  northern  nations  of  the  island,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Caledonians,  who  occupied  those  regions 
in  the  second,  and  apparently  still  in  the  third  century,*  had 
now  disappeared  and  their  place  was  taken  by  tribes  whose 
names  were  previously  unknown — the  Picti,  the  Scotti,  and 
the  Attacotti.*  It  is  singular  also  that  he  has  omitted  to  give 
any  similar  introduction  to  the  war  of  Theodosius  in  Maure- 
tania ;  *  a  province  with  which  his  readers  might  naturally  be 
assumed  to  be  less  familiar  than  with  Thrace  or  Egypt,  both  of 
which  he  has  described  at  considerable  length. 

§  4.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the  execution 
of  these  parts  of  the  work  of  Ammianus  is  far  from  correspond- 
ing with  the  justness  of  their  conception.  The  names  that  he 
enumerates  are  often  selected  almost  at  random,  and  do  not 
follow  any  geographical  order :  while  he  occasionjdly  falls  into 
the  same  error  as  Pliny,  by  introducing  into  his  lists  of  nations 
and  tribes  names  long  extinct  or  obsolete,  associated  with 


'  xxvii.  8,  §  4.  He  had  at  the  same 
time  given  a  full  account  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  Ocean,  meaning  doubt- 
\e»s  the  tides,  though  he  strangely 
calls  them  **  motus  adolescentis  et  sene- 
scentis  Oceani.** 

We  learn  from  Ammianus  that 
London,  which  he  generaUy  caUs  **Lon- 
<linium,"  bore  in  his  day  the  official  title 
of  Augusta  (xxviii.  3,  §  1).  It  is  worth 
notice  aLio  that  at  this  time  Britain 
furnished  large  quantities  of  com  for 
the  supply  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine 
(xviii.  2,  §  3). 

*  Dion  Cassius,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Severus,  but  did  not  write  his 
history  till  after  a.d.  220,  appears  to 
have  known  of  no  other  tribes  in  the 
north  of  Britain  than  the  Caledonians 
and  the  MsBatffi,  who  apparently  occu- 
pied the  southern  part    of   Scotland 


(Dion.  Cass.  Ixxvi.   11-13;    and  see 
above,  p.  647). 

*  The  Attaootti,  who  are  termed  by 
Ammianus  (xxvii.  8,  §  5)  '*bellicosa 
hominiun  uatio,"  are  not  mention^-d  by 
any  other  historian  or  geogiapher,  but 
we  learn  from  the  Notitia  that  they 
were  employed  by  the  Romans  as 
auxiliaries  in  Gaul;  and  St.  Jerome, 
who  had  seen  them  in  this  capacity, 
bears  personal  testimony  to  their  fero- 
city, and  even  to  their  cannibal  pro- 
pensities THieronym.  adv.  Jtvin.  ii.  p. 
335).  Gibbon,  who  cites  this  state- 
ment from  Jerome,  adds  that  he  sees 
no  reason  to  question  his  veracity  (chap. 
XXV.  note  117). 

*  xxix.  c.  5.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, from  a  notice  in  §  18,  that  he  had 
given  a  general  description  of  Africa  in 
a  previous  part  of  his  work,  now  lost. 
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those  of  races  that  had  only  recently  m  1  on  the  Rom&n 

frontiers.     Thiis  we  find  him  enumeratiTi-  ng  the  Scythia 

tribes  adjoining  the  Pains  MmotiB,  the  lazyges,  Roxolani,  am 
Alani,  all  of  them  appellations  of  recent  date,  together  wit! 
the  Melanchla^ni,  Geloni,   and  Agathyi-ai,    who  were   kno^ 
almost  entirely  from  the  earlier  Greek  geographers.'    At  otb 
times  his   information  is  derived  partly  from    Ptolemy  an 
partly  from  Pliny,  and  presents  a  cnrions  combination  vf  li 
two.     Thus  hiB  account  of  the  Seres  is  taken  almost  litemll 
from  Pliny,  bnt  his  notice  of  their  possessing  large  and  opttlcoi 
cities,  of  which  he  mentions  Sera,  Asmira,  Issedon,  and  Aspa^' 
rata,  can  only  be  derived  from  Ptolemy***     Throughout  hit 
geographical  descriptions  indeed  he  appears  to  have  frequciitl 
availed  himself  of  the  more   extensive  information   derived 
from  the  Alexandrian  geographer:  in  which  respect   he  pn»- 
sents  a  favourable  contrast  to  most  of  the  other  Rc»miiu  writei 
on  geographical  subjects. 

But  far  more  valuable  than  these  episodes  of  a  distinctly 
geographical  character,  are  those  in  which  Ammianus  has 
given  us  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
different  nations  that  were  at  this  time  pressing  upon  the  fmo^ 
tiers  of  the  lloman  Empire,  with  most  of  which  he  had  himselfj 
become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  military  services. 
Among  these  may  be  particularly  mentioned  his  account  of 
the  Huns  and  their  neighbours  the  Alani,  both  of  them  at  this 
time  among  the  most  formidable  foes  of  Eome^*  as  well  as  his 
brief  notices  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi,*  and  of  the  Sara- 
eeni,  under  which  appellation  he  includes  all  the  nomad  tril>es 


7  xiii.  S»§3L 

•  xxiii.  6,  §§  66,  67.  PUny  roentimis 
tiocitiie*  of  the  Sere«,  and  had  evidently 
noffiooigniphicftl  iofonnation  conc€)nnng 
tboir  ooutilry  at  all. 

*  xxxi.  2.  His  passing  notice  in 
another  passfige,  thai  the  A]ani  were 
the  flame  people  ad  had  been  previoiiMlj 
called  Mamagetffi,  i»  ceritimly  wurthle^d 
in  an  ethnni^aphical  f>oint  of  view. 

'  xvii.   12.      His  statement  of  the 


preciM  liinilarity  of  tbi  i 
cnstonu  wtmld  mn^m  to 
tmblo  that  thc>  Qnndi   ! 
SarnmtiaTis  were  a  8kv.  i 
Uie  other  hiind  tht^y  arc   ,. 
earlicif   peri  ml     CNtntitautlv 
iiftth  tho  Miifootimnni,  wfin 
tBtnly   a  Oerwmn    trdw 
XXX.  p.  64»5l    TIi»«  M 
not  meutiouDd  by  A 


rM4  I 

Onj 
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of  Arabs,  or  what  we  should  call  at  the  present  day  the 
Bedouins — a  people,  as  he  remarks,  equally  undesirable  as 
friends  or  enemies.^  The  name,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  had 
only  recently  come  to  be  employed  in  this  wide  sense,  and 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  term  ScenitaB,  or  "dwellers  in 
tents."  ^  Another  national  appellation  which  was  at  this  time 
used  in  a  much  more  extensiye  sense  than  was  known  to  the 
earlier  geographers,  was  that  of  the  Blemmyes,  a  name  which 
he  applies  to  all  the  Nubians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  yalley  of 
the  Nile  above  the  cataracts.*  In  the  general  onslaught  of 
nations  upon  the  Roman  Empire  even  these  rude  and  feeble 
barbarians  had  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Egypt. 

§  5.  It  is  singular  that  while  the  fourth  century  produced 
no  geographical  treatise  in  prose  of  the  slightest  merit,  it  is 
marked  by  more  than  one  poem  connected  with  that  subject. 
Foremost  among  these  we  may  place  the  work  of  Avienus,* 
entitled  a  Description  of  the  World,  which  is  however  nothing 
more  than  a  paraphrase,  or  free  translation,  of  the  Periegesis 
of  Dionysius.  The  popularity  of  that  work  in  the  original 
language,  and  the  love  for  abridgements  and  summary  treatises 
which  so  strongly  characterized  the  period,  were  evidently  the 


'  xiy.  4.  **  Nee  amici  nnqnam  nobis 
nee  bostes  optandi/* 

'  xxii.  15,  §  2.  '<  Scenitas  Arabas 
qnos  Saracenos  nnnc  appellamus.'' 
The  name  ia  not  found  in  Pliny,  and 
only  appears  in  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  21)  as 
that  of  a  subordinate  and  local  tribe ; 
but  it  is  frequently  used  by  the  writers 
of  [the  Augustan  history  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  employed  by  Ammianus, 
especially  during  the  wars  of  Aurelian 
in  the  East. 

*  xiv.  4,  §  3;  xxii.  15.  §  24.  The 
Blemmyes  were  known  to  Eratosthenes, 
and  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  tribes  on  the  Upper  Nile ;  but  the^ 
were  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Ethi- 
<»pians,  and  he  treats  them  all  as  feeble 
and  powerless  nations  (xvii.  1,  pp.  786, 
819).  But  under  the  Roman  Empire 
we  find  them  among  the  nations  over 
which  Aurelian  and  Probus  did  not 


disdain  to  triumph  (VopiBC.  Aurelian, 
83;  ProfttM,  19). 

*  His  name  at  full,  as  given  in  the 
MSS.  is  Rufus  Festns  Avienus.  Nothing 
is  directly  known  concerning  him,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same 
person  who  composed  a  poetical  treatise 
on  astronomy,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus  that  his 
Periegesis  does  to  that  of  Dionysius, 
and  the  author  of  this  last  work  cer- 
tainly flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  (see  the  article  Ayibnus  in 
Dr.  Smith  8  Biogr.  Diet,  vol.  i.).  The 
poems  of  Avienus  are  published  by 
Wemsdorf  in  tlie  5th  volume  of  his 
Poet«B  Latini  Minores;  and  his  para- 
phrase of  Dionysius  is  contained  also 
m  the  editions  of  that  work  by  Bern- 
hardy  and  0.  Miiller. 
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motives  that  prompted  him  to  the  task.  His  work  is  not 
indeed  a  mere  transhitioD,  for  he  has  omitted  same  paaaag^ 
while  he  has  extended  and  amplified  others,  and  oocssioiiiaify 
inserted  lines,  and  even  short  passages^  to  which  ibere  h 
nothing  corresponding  in  the  original.  Must  of  these?  additi«iiii 
are  however  inserted  obviously  only  for  the  sako  of  jxieticjl 
ornament — as  where,  after  noticing  the  destructioti  of  tb** 
Nasumones  by  the  Koman  arms,*  he  prtw^eeds  to  expatiate  on 
the  invincible  character  of  those  arms,  which  had  been  carrieil 
to  the  Dannbe  and  the  Ehone,  and  had  inflicted  grieTnua 
losses  on  the  *'  marsh-dwelling  Germans."  He  very  mr^Ar 
attempts  to  introduce  any  of  the  incre^ised  geogniphieal  know- 
ledge attainable  in  his  day>  or  to  correct  any  of  the  enoiB  of 
his  original  author.  One  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  i 
has  done  this  is  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  lUiine  and  tl 
Danube,  concerning  which,  as  well  as  the  Alps,  Dionysiu^  iuii 
but  very  imj^ierfect  notions*  But  his  translator  not  oiUj 
describes  the  Alps  in  general  in  two  characteristic  lini*«,  ba 
adds  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  their  rocks  and  clifTs  *^  whe 
the  mist-clad  Adulas  supports  the  clouds  on  its  summit,**  tha 
tlic  lihine  took  its  rise,  and  flowed  from  thence  t43  the  nurther 
Ocean  ;  while  the  Danube  had  its  source  in  Mount  AbnoJji 
and  held  its  course  towards  the  east  till  it  entered  the  Knxio^ 
by  five  mouths.' 

§  G.  Here  therefore  we  have  a  distinct  case  where  the  Liiiiii 
poet  has  introduced  two  new  names  and  two  dellnite  geogml 
phical  facts,  which,  though  familiar  to  the  Koiuans  in  his  dayj 
had  been  unknown  to  the  author  whom  he  was  following.     Ifl 
is  unfortunately  almost  the  only  one.     We  have  seen  bow 


*  VY.  305-312.  DionysiuB  haa  only 
two  iinea  cm  this  gubject,  vv.  209,  210. 
'  It  mny  be  worth  while  tri  ux tract 
the  litiea  cmjoeming  the  Alpa  and  tlie 
BouR' tt  of  the  Ehine  a»  u  upLicimt  ii  ui" 
the  raanner  in  which  our  author  treats* 
hia  Jiubjooi 
NiH*   piticui  hloo  rlKUUiB  lutorgutit  ruplbufi 

KA!<*iii4MiMin>5  ttU'ia  cpIm>  JiigB  v«rilce  c^rtiuul. 
J'orru  iulvt  CMUU<*  Lt  uu  soiiuitk  Bhcjius, 


V«rtieQ  4|tti>  DoUei  Ddralocii*  ftalcll  Ajtalsw 
Uf^"^  «]Qi«j  glaue«qoi!  nqmx   rrita 

Ourgltia,  OonuU  dotuec  KtrMlta  in  ua*lm 
KQluAt  et  onterL  |i«rrumpli  nuumora,  Onrtv. 

The  nAjue  of  Abuobo  wo* 
derived  fmcn  Pliny  (iv.  12,  ; 
thiit    of   AdllliM  Ih    liat   loiiiHi    Hi    iiHhl  I 

AUlhnr«  ilinii<,^li  km»wij  U>  Htnibu  ai  vdl] 
an  PLiiUrnv, 
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vague  and  imperfect  were  the  notions  entertained  by  Dionysins 
concerning  the  western  regions  of  Europe,  and  his  translator 
has  done  almost  nothing  to  throw  light  upon  them.^  The  same 
remark  applies  to  another  version  of  the  same  Greek  original, 
made  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  celebrated  grammarian 
Priscianus,  which  diflfers  materially  in  character  from  that  of 
Avienus,  but  is  equally  devoid  of  geographical  interest.  This 
later  version  is  in  general  much  more  closely  translated  than 
that  of  Avienus :  it  is  in  fact  a  translation  and  not  a  paraphrase : 
but  the  author  has  inserted  from  time  to  time  brief  notices  of 
remarkable  objects  or  curiosities  in  the  countries  described, 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  Solinus,'  and  like  the  greater 
part  of  that  author's  treatise,  without  any  direct  bearing  upon 
geographical  knowledge.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
passages  is  one  in  which  he  speaks  of  some  caves  in  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Macedonia,  in  which  the  presence  of  oyster-shells 
was  a  clear  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  deluge.^ 

§  7.  Another  work  of  Avienus  is  in  one  respect  of  more 
value  than  his  Descriptio  Orbis  Terrse,  as  it  has  some  pre- 
tension to  originality,  though  miserably  defective  in  method 
and  real  insight  into  his  subject.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  conceive  anything  more  confused  and  confusing  than  the 
fragment  which  remains  to  us  of  this  work.  The  author's 
object,  as  he  tells  us  at  the  beginning,  was  to  give  to  one 
Probus,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed,  a  clear  notion  of  the 


*  See  the  lines  immediatelypreceding 
those  quoted  in  the  preceding  note; 
where  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Gennany  are 
disposed  of  in  ten  lines  (vy.  414-424), 
foUowed  by  three  concerning  the  bibu- 
lous Eridanus.  Even  concemiDg  the 
British  Islands  he  adds  no  information 
at  all. 

*  Dr.  G.  Miiller,  with  his  usual  dili- 
gence has  pointed  out  all  the  passages 
thus  intercalated  by  Priscian.  {Geogr. 
Orteci  MinoreSy  torn.  ii.  Frolegomenaj 
p.  XXX.) 

*  As  this  passage,  fiom  the  mode  of 
its  occurrence  has  been  overlooked  by 
moet  writers  on  geology,  I  here  insert  it 


Locridis  Inde  solom  aeouitur  regionis  et  ora 
TheMalis,  et   t«llu8   Maoetum  cam  xnoenibos 

Altls: 
Sub  cnjoB  Bcopolis  taogentes  Tertice  cirlam 
SpelQuce  veterU  servant  Inaignia  cladia : 
Flnllros  in  medlis  terramm  namqne  Tidentur 
OBtrea  muridbiu  Biocata  latentibai  cum  ; 
Diluvium  latebraa  dederat  quod  piadbns  il'is. 
w.  432-43S. 

The  fact  of  marine  shells  being  found 
inland  far  from  the  sea  had  been  noticed 
by  various  ancient  writers;  among 
others  by  Ovid  {Metamorph,  xv.  264), 
but  this  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
attempt  to  connect  that  phenomenon 
with  on  universal  deluge. 
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Pontus  Euxinns  and  the  Palus  Mipotis,  with  the   adjoi 

regions,  but  the  extant  fragment^  though  extending  to 

than  700  lines,  does  not  cx^mprise  any  more  than  tho  tmct 

Glides  to  the  Rhone  and  Massilia :  while  the  first  400  lines 

occupied  with  a  description  of  the  Ocean^  west  of  the  Col 

of  Hercules  and  Gade^  ;  or  rather  with  a  string  of  stalem^oli 

concerning    it    of    the  vaguest    character,    strung    togetlier 

without  connection  or  method,  and  derived  from   the   id« 

heterogeneous  sources.    Avienus  boasts  in  the  introdncliou 

his    poem   that   he   had   consulted   the   w^orks   of   HecatAEi^i 

Hellanicus,  Damastcsi,  and    Scylax  of  Caryanda,  as  well  itf 

Herodotus  and  Thucydides;*  and  it  is  remarkable  that  tlue 

greater  part  of  his  statements  concerning  the  shores  of 

Ocean  and  the  nations  adjoining  them  are  taken  from  tin 

early  writers,  who  were  in  reality,  as  we  have  seen,  al; 

wholly  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  the  world.^     He  ho 

ever   professes   to   have  derived   a  considerable   part   of 

information  from  a  wholly  different  source — the  voyage  of 

Carthaginian  Himilco,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  waa  sent 

out  to  explore  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  at  the  same  tinM? 

tliat  Hanno  made  his  much  better  known  voyage  along  that  of 

Africa^*     K  we  could  depend  upon  Avienus   luiving  r^tally 

couKulted  tliis  authority  in  the  original »  or  if  the  stat^^meiit^ 

reported  by  him  were  more  intelligible  in  themselves, 

would  be  of  the  highest  value.     But  unfortunately  we  ha 

assurance  of  Avienus  having  ever  seen  the  actual  work 

Himilco  *  (no  mention  of  which  is  found  in  any  other  writer] 


It 


*  Befiides  these  he  refers  to  Pliilefis 
of  AtlieuB,  Puusitnaohus  of  Samoe,  Ba* 
oorus  of  Bbodee,  EucteiQon  of  AtheoE, 
and  Clem  of  BieiJy  (vv.  42-50),  aU  of 
them  either  otherwise  wLoUy  uuknown 
or  very  nearly  bo.  It  in  moBi  unlikely 
that  he  had  really  eonfiulted  aU  ihe«e 
anthonj  in  the  original. 

'  A  remarkabio  instance  of  ihi«  m 
his  rq^eated  mention  (tv.  201.  205, 
22S)  of  a  people  called  Cynetes :  a 
name  foond  in  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  an 
that  of  the  most  westerly  nation  of 


Europe^  but  unknown  to  all  Hftter  i 
gniphert!. 

♦  Plin.  //,  .V-  ii.  67,  §  169.  Hi»  i 
figurL'8  also  in  the  lijjt  of  aiithorititf 
oitud  by  Pliny  for  hia  fifth  book,  bqi 
no  refereuco  is  made  to  him  in  Ike 
work  itt«lf,  and  there  can  bo 
doubt  that  Pliny  wa^  acoQai 
hia  voyage^  like  that  of  Uoiiiid,! 
vaguo  report. 

^  Avienuti  indeed  dutinetfy 
to  have  done  fio: 
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and  his  manner  of  rendering  his  authorities  is  such  as  leaves 
us  in  great  doubt  what  was  really  stated  by  the  author 
whom  he  professes  to  copy.  Still  his  account  is  curious,  and 
of  considerable  interest  in  its  bearing  on  one  of  the  most 
disputed  questions  in  ancient  geography. 

§  8.  After  describing  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  Abyla  and 
Calpe,  he  adds  that  there  is  another  promontory  called  "  by 
the  ancients"  (Estrymnis,  a  lofty  and  projecting  headland, 
under  which  opens  out  the  CEstrymnic  Gulf,  "  in  which  arise 
the  islands  called  (Estrymnides,  scattered  widely  about,  and 
rich  in  the  metals  tin  and  lead."*  These  he  proceeds  to 
describe  as  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  active  population, 
with  a  great  zeal  for  trade,  and  traversing  the  stormy  seas  of 
Ocean  in  their  light  vessels,  which  were  not  constructed  like 
those  of  other  nations  of  pine  or  other  wood,  but  of  skins 
joined  together.'  From  thence  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  sail 
lay  the  extensive  island  called  the  Sacred  Island,  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  nation  of  the  Hibernians,  and  near  that  again 
expanded  the  island  of  Albion.®  He  adds,  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Tartessians  (meaning  clearly  the  people  of 
Gades,  which  he  elsewhere  tells  us  was  called  Tartessus)  to 
carry  on  trade  with  the  (Estrymnides,  and  that  the  same  thing 


Hoc  olim  Himilco  Paniu  OceMO  raper 
,     Spectasae  semel  et  probiflse  retnlit: 
I^  DOS  ab  Imia  Panioomm  annalflmi 
Prolate  longo  tempore,  edidimoa  UbL 

yr.  419-416. 

Bat  no  one,  who  is  famUiar  with  the 
character  of  these  late  Latin  compUers, 
will  be  dispofied  to  attach  much  yalne 
to  such  an  aBsertion. 

*  He  first  describes  the  promontory 
in  terms  which  would  lead  ua  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape 
Bt.  Vincent)  was  the  one  meant*  but, 
if  any  geographical  meaning  at  all  can 
be  atti^^  to  the  lines  that  foUow, 
Sab  bi^ua  auiem  prominentia  rertSce 
Smoa  debiadt  inooUa  (Eatrymnlcoa, 
In  quo  InanlaB  aeae  exaenmt  (Estrymnides, 
Laxe  Jacentea,  et  netaUo  divitea 
Staonl  atqae  plambL 

Ora  Mant,  yv.  94-98. 

the  gulf  which  he  calls  the  Sinus  GSb- 


trymnious  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  in  that  case  the 
(Estrymnio  Ftomontory  must  be  Cape 
Finisterre. 
'  Ibid.  w.  101-107. 
*  Aat  bine  duoboa  in  Sacram  (aic  insalam 
Dixere  prisci)  aolibua  corsoa  rati  t«t, 
Hac  inter  tindas  molto  ceq>item  Jacet, 
Eamque  late  gens  Uibemonmi  colit. 
Propinqna  nuraua  inaola  Albionum  patet. 
lb.  w.  io»-iia. 

Ayienns  is  the  only  ancient  authoi 
who  giyes  the  name  of  **the  Sacred 
Island''  to  Ireland — an  appellation 
which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Latham  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the 
Greek  t€pit  with  the  native  name  Eri 
(Art  leme  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ancient 
Gtogr.),  But  this  suggestion  appears 
to  me  very  far-fetched  and  improbable. 
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was  done  by  the  Cartlmginian  colonista,  and  by  the  people 
who  dwelt  between  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  But  Himtlco 
the  Carthaginian  reported  as  the  result  of  hia  own  expeiienee 
that  the  passage  could  with  difficulty  be  acconapliflL  '  '  fnur 
months,  such  w^as  the  absence  of  wind  and  the  slugL;  ^  ot 

the  sea ;  besides  which  he  added  that  there  were  vast  qnaii*- 
tities  of  sea-weed  which  hampered  a  ship  in  her  course  like 
brushw^ood,  and  monsters  of  the  deep  swam  to  and  fro  among 
the  ships  as  they  were  creeping  on  their  languid  course.* 

This  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  seems  strangely  j 
at  variance  with  the  statement  immediately  preceding,  thai  il ' 
was  habitually  made  by  the  traders  from  Gades  and  other 
ports  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  certainly  has  verj"  much  the 
air  of  intentional  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.  The 
want  of  wind  and  the  sluggish  character  of  the  sea  ai»j 
certainly  not  the  difficulties  that  one  would  expect  to 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  But  after  making  allowance  for  this," 
well  as  for  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  information 
is  reported  to  us,  it  seems  certain  that  the  account  wliich  we 
find  in  Avienus  is  derived  from  a  different  source  firom  any 
other  we  possess,  and  may  therefore  be  really  of  Carthaginian 
origin. 

In  the  first  place  the  name  of  (Estrymnides,  by  which  be 
designators  the  islands  generaUy  known  only  as  the  Cassiteridts 
or  Tin  Islands,  is  not  found  in  any  other  author,  and  ap[)o«kr^ 
to  have  l>een  unknown  to  the  Greeks.     Moreover  he  mentions  | 
in  connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  their  bciats 
made  of  hides,  a  custom   noticed  by  many  other  writere  in 
relation  to  the  people   of  Britain,  with  which,  as  we  have  I 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe,  they  did  not  connect  the 
Cassiterides.     His  statement  of  their  being  bold  navigatorsi, 
and  carrying  on  trade  on  their  own  account,  is  not  in  itself  1 
improbable :  while  his  account  of  the  trade  with  these  islandit  j 
being  carried  on  from  Gades  and  the  south  of  ^pain,  is  entirely  | 


»  Bde  Note  A,  p.  703. 
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in  accordance  with  all  we  know  concerning  it  at  an  early 
period. 

The  passages  of  Avienus  which  have  just  been  discussed  are 
really  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  extant  portion  of  his  work 
of  any  kind  of  value  or  interest ;  even  the  description  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  being  scarcely  more  connected  or 
methodical  than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  introduction  he 
professes  to  have  chiefly  followed  the  authority  of  Sallust  in 
regard  to  the  countries  around  the  Pontus  and  Palus  Mseotis, 
which  were  the  special  object  of  his  work.  The  historian  had 
probably  given  an  outline  of  their  geography  in  his  history  of 
the  Mithridatic  Wars,  as  he  had  done  of  that  of  Africa  in  his 
Jugurtha;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
detailed  description  of  them;  nor,  if  he  had  done  so,  is  it 
probable  that  Avienus  would  have  transmitted  it  to  us  in  any 
intelligible  form. 

§  9.  Two  other  poems  of  the  declining  literature  of  Rome 
deserve  a  passing  notice  in  this  place,  inasmuch  as  their 
subjects  partake  in  some  degree  of  a  geographical  character. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  *  Mosella '  of  Ausonius,  a  writer  of  the 
fourth  century,^  in  which  the  author  has  given  us  an  elaborate, 
and  in  many  cases  really  poetical,  picture  of  that  river  and  its 
banks,  which  he  describes  as  clothed  with  vineyards  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  that  bounded  them. 
It  is  more  surprising  to  find  him  describing  the  villas  that 
lined  its  shores  in  terms  that  represent  them  as  rivalling  those 
of  Baise.^  The  picture  is  however  but  a  general  one,  and  no 
notice  is  taken  of  any  towns  by  which  the  river  flowed.^  The 
only  geographical  details  are  supplied  in  a  list  of  the  various 
affluents  or  tributaries  of  the  Moselle,  most  of  which  are  very 


^  Auaoniiis  was  a  native  of  Bnnligala 
(Bordeaux)  in  Gaul,  and  was  born  near 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century; 
but' survived  almost  to  its  close.  His 
poem  on  the  Moselle  was  written  in  the 
year  368. 

'  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 


that  Treves  was  at  this  lime  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Roman  emperors; 
among  others  of  Yalentinian  and  Gra- 
tian,  under  whom  he  wrote. 

'  Tliis,  it  appears,  he  reserved  for 
another  poem,  which  was  doubtless 
never  written.    See  v.  4M. 
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small  streams  and  their  names  are  otherwise  nnknown  ;  hat 
is  interesting  to  find  that  they  can  be  identified  without  Ji 
culty  from  their  being  preserved  with  but  little  chanpe  to 
present  day.*  Towards  the  end  of  his  poem  also,  in  institti 
a  compiirison  between  the  Moselle  and  the  other  rivets 
Gaul,  Ausonins  mentions  not  less  than  five  names  of  th 
last  which  are  not  found  in  any  geographical  writer,  but  csan 
be  readily  identified  for  the  same  retison.  These  are  ibfl 
Carantonus  (Charente),  the  Damn  ins  (Dordogne),  the  Tj 
(Tarn),  the  Aturms  (Adour),  and  the  Bruma  (Drome).* 
imperfect  is,  after  all,  the  knowledge  w^e  p43ssess  from  anciei 
writers  of  the  geography  even  of  a  country  like  Gaul,  irhii 
had  been  so  long  one  of  th©  most  civilized  provinces  of 
Roman  Empire. 

The  same  author  has  left  us  another  poem^  which  mmy 
considered  as  in  some  degree  connected  with  geography — ^1 
"  Ordo  Nobiliom  Urbium,"  containing  brief  notices  of  sev< 
of  the  chief  cities  uf  the  Roman  Empire,  which  he  ennm- 
rates  in  the  following   order;    1,  Rome;   2,  Constautinophij 
3,  Carthage,  which  was  at  this  period  scarcely  inferior  Ut  Coi 
stautinople ;  4,  Antioch ;  5.  Alexandria ;  6,  Treveri ;  7,  Mcdi 
lanumj    8,  Capua;    9,  Aquileia;    10,  -iVrelas;   11,  Kinerir4* 
12,  Athens;  13,  Catana;  14,  Syracuse;  15,  Tolosa;  16,  Nttrlw; 
17,  Eurdigala.     It  is  evident  that  the  selection  is   in  gr 
measure  arbitrary,  and  that  the  poet  has  given  a  very  undm 
importtmce  to  the  cities  of  his  native  country  Gaul,   wlu 
ho   has   entirely  ignored  (with  the  exception  of  Alexandri 
and  Antioch)  all  the   great  cities  of,  the   East,  which    w* 
undoubtedly  at  this   period  among  the  most  populous  fui^ 
flourishing  of  the  Empire. 

§  10,  The  other  poem  alluded  to  above  is  that  of  BunzJITS 
(or  as  his  name  is  given  at  full,  Claudius  Rutilius  Nanmtiamig] 


*  Thug  Ihe  8ura  is  BtfU  called  the 
Sur  or  BttueTt  the  Saravo  tho  Sftar*  tho 
Gelbis  or  KelbiH  tho  Kyll,  the  Krubru^ 
tkfi  Bofer,  tii<*  Lesurn  the  L<?«»er,  tho 


Dmhouuj  Iho   Ditmts  t2i0 
Balm  (vv.  350-370). 
*  vv.  461-481. 
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like  Ausonius  a  native  of  Gaul,  who  visited  Rome  in  a.d.  416, 
only  six  years  after  ks  capture  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  and 
described  his  return  voyage  to  Gaul  in  a  poem  in  elegittc  verse 
in  two  books,  which  possesses  considerable  poetical  merit  for 
the  time  when  it  was  written.  Unfortunately  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  book  is  lost ;  and  the  extant  portion  goes  no 
farther  than  Luna — but  in  any  case  a  coasting  voyage  along 
the  shores  of  Etruria  and  Liguria  could  have  added  but  little 
to  our  geographical  knowledge.  The  author,  who  was  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  had  chosen  this  mode  of  travelling  on  account 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  route  by  land  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths.  He  has  however  furnished  some  topographical  details 
of  interest,  especially  with  regard  to  Pisa  and  its  port ;  and 
has  given  a  graphic,  as  well  as  accurate  description  of  the  port 
of  Centumcella3  (Civita  Vecchia),*  and  of  the  remarkable  head- 
land of  the  Mons  Argentarius,  which,  singularly  enough,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer.^  He  is  also  the  only  Latin 
writer  who  describes  the  islands  of  Igilium,  Hva,  Capraria  and 
Gorgona,  of  which  (except  Ilva)  the  names  only  are  found 
in  Pliny. 

§  11.  Almost  exactly  contemporary  with  the  poem  of  Ru- 
tilius  is  the  well-known  historical  work  of  Orosius.*  In  this 
the  author  has  prefixed  to  his  abridgement  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  a  summary  view  of  the  geography  of  the 
known  world,  which  is  drawn  up  with  clearness  and  intelli- 
gence, and  has  the  merit  of  being  original :  at  least  it  is  not 
taken,  like  most  other  similar  abridgements,  either  from  Pliny 
or  Ptolemy.  It  is  probably  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
earlier  authorities.'    Thus  we  find  the  author  describing  the 


•  i.  vv.  237-248. 

'  i.  vv.  315-324. 

^  The  history  of  OrosiaH,  as  is  weU 
known,  was  drawn  up  within  a  few 
years  ailcr  the  captare  of  Rome  by  the 


aU  previous  ages,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  justly  ascribed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Henoo  his 
work  is  entitled  Wstoria  advenus  Pa- 
ganos.    The  author  was  a  native  of 


Goths  (a.d.  410),  at  the  suggestion  of  '  Spain,  but  spent  much  time  in  the  East, 
St  Augustine,  with  the  express  pur-  1  in  company  with  St.  Jerome, 
pose  of  showing  that  cfdamities  equal   {       *  At  the  same  time  the  phraseology 
to  those  which  had  recently  befallen      and  nomenclature  are  certainly  his  own. 
the  Roman  Kmpirc  were  recorded  in      Thus  he  repeatedly  uses  the  tenn  Maro 
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mouths  of  the  Granges  as  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  eastem^ 
front  of  Asia,  and  though  he  gives  the  name  of  Serious  to 
Ocean  towards  the  north-east,  he  has  no  definite  notice  eitb 
of  the  Seres  or  their  country.    In  common  with  all  other  Lfitiii 
writers  he  regards  the  Ctispian  as  communicating  iwith  th^ 
Northern  Ocean.     In  regard   to  the  Nile   he  has   a  atiange 
theory,  not  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  of  its  taking  its 
near  the  raouth  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  emporium  of  M( 
Ion,*  and  flowing  from  thence  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  isl; 
of  Meroe.     Another  statement,  not  found  elsewhere,  occurs  ii 
his  description  of  the  British  Islands,  where,  after  treating 
Hibernia,  which  he  describes  as  inhabited  by  the  Scoti,  an* 
surpassing  Britain  both  in  climate  and  fertility,  he  adds  thai 
there  was  another  island  near  it,  called  Mevania,  of  no 
extent  and   a   fertile  soil,  which  was  equally  inhalnteil   l> 
Scottish  tribes.^     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  isliwa 
thus  designated  is  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  he  appears  to  hav 
had  a  strangely  exaggerated  idea  of  its  size  and  impirtance.* 

§  12.  The  same  epitome  as  is  given  by  Orosius  is  found  also 
incorporated  in  a  little  work  of  a  very  anomalona  character 
ascril>ed  to  Julius  JEthicus,  a  writer  of  whom  nothing  is 
known,  any  more  than  of  a  certain  Julius  Hongrius,*  under 
whose  name  a  very  similar  fragment  is  extant.  The  relatioi 
between  the  two  is  extremely  obscure,  though  the  resemblaiK*4i 
between  them  is  so  close  that  it  is  certain  either  that  the  one 
copied  the  other,  or  that  they  both  derived  their  materials 


IB 


Magnum  for  the  Mediterraneiin  |  and 
lie  in  i\m  first  author  viho  employd  the 
term  Aalu  Minor  in  ita  moderu  eenffe 
(i,  2,  p.  16). 

^  U  seeius  probable  that  thb  itmnge 
idea  arose  from  a  confu^sion  between 
the  names  of  Mossy  Ion  and  the  Ma&ijyH 
or  MasaafijU,  where  Juba,  aa  rejiortett 
by  Pliny,  aupposed  thu  Nile  iu  rise  for 
the  seooad  time  (Fllu.  v.  9,  §  52)«  in 
BolinuA  we  find  the  promontory  of 
Moeaylon  converted  into  Masa^Ucum 
promontorium  ic  56). 

•  '*HuJc  (Hibernian)  etiam  Mevania 
inBi)]i»  proxima  e^t,  ct  ipsa  epatio  non 


parva  solo  oommodat  mque  a  Soolcfiim 
gentibiu  habitattir"  (i,  2,  p,  2&i 

*  The  name  mii»t  be  a  oornif 
the  Moniipia  of  Pliny  (tv.  U\ 
which  wttw  probttWy  olijo  writlJii^ 
napia.    But  the  form  MeTiaiij4  i 
by  Bede  {Hitt,  EccL  iu  5X  who 
]eaa  derived  it  from  Oroeiu*, 

*  JuUua  Hononiu  ia  indeed 
tiontd  by  Ciu»aiiHlorua  {(U  lutL  IHmm, 
Script,  c.  25),  who  appart'Otly  referv  ta 
the  very  work  we  hjivi%  whicti  be  •tytoa 
"  li  bel  I  us  Julii  Ora torta,' '  but  he  I  * 
no  lig-ht  upon  its  author. 
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from  the  same  source.*  Both  are  alike  utterly  worthless  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  so  far  as  the  portions  common  to 
the  two  are  concerned.  These  consist  almost  entirely  of  names, 
the  lists  of  which  are  arranged  on  no  intelligible  principle, 
while  many  of  them  are  obviously  corrupt,  and  of  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  courses  of  rivers,  which  in  many  instances 
betrays  the  most  marvellous  ignorance.*  But  to  this  strange 
catalogue  is  annexed,  in  the  treatise  which  bears  the  name  of 
-^thicus,  the  description  of  the  world  (Descriptio  totius  Orbis) 
which  has  been  already  referred  to  as  identical  with  that  found 
in  Orosius.  It  contains  moreover  a  brief  introduction,  or 
preface,  in  which  the  author  introduces  the  statement,  already 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  of  the  measurement  of  the  Eoman 
world  by  order  of  Julius  Caesar;  a  task  which  was  com- 
menced, as  he  tells  us,  in  the  consulship  of  Csesar  and 
M.  Antonius  (b.o.  44),  the  very  year  of  Caesar's  death,  and 
occupied  not  less  than  thirty-two  years.'  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  judge  what  value  can  be  ascribed  to  a  statement  of  this 
kind,  found  for  the  first  time  in  such  a  miserable  compilation 
as  that  of  the  supposed  ^thicus,  and  which  is  not  noticed  by 
any  former  writer.  At  the  same  time  it  is  given  in  such 
circumstantial  form  as  renders  it  probable  that  it  must  have 
had  some  foundation ;  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible  explana- 
tion is,  that  it  was  originally  connected  with  the  measurement 
of  the  Boman  roads  throughout  the  Empire,  which  must  have 
formed  the  foundation  of  such  a  map  as  that  of  Agrippa. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  author  of  that  great  work 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  estimates  of  distances,  even  where  he 
could  not  possibly  possess  any  authentic  information,  still  less 
anything  like  measurements.® 


»  See  Note  B,  p.  703. 

*  Among  these  is  however  found  an 
account  of  the  *'  king  of  rivere,"  **  the 
beautiful  Tiber,"  of  its  course  through 
Borne,  and  its  mouth  at  Ostia,  with  the 
island  formed  by  its  two  branches,  which 
presents  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
utterly  jejune  character  of  the  rest  of 


his  work.  On  the  other  hand  no  men- 
tion occurs  even  of  the  name  of  the 
Eridonus  or  Padus,  to  which  the  epi- 
thet of  **  fiuyiorum  rex  *'  is  ascribed 
with  so  much  more  reason  by  Virgil. 

'  Bee  Note  0,  p.  706. 

•  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 
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§  13.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  throngliout  the  periucl  irf 
the  Itoman  empire  one  important  source  of  information 
at  the  ctimmand  of  the  geographers,  had  they  known  how 
to  make  use  of  it,  which  was  almost  wholly  wanting 
the  earlier  Greek  ^Titers.  This  was  found  in  the  Itineraries^' 
whieli  served  to  record  the  distances  along  the  high  roads  ihst 
had  been  carried  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  that  these  distances  were  realljr 
measured  and  marked  with  milestones,  not  merely  ragUie 
ustimates  or  calculations,  like  the  greater  part  of  thoae  timi 
had  been  at  the  command  of  the  Greeks.  The  especial  valoci 
of  this  source  of  information  had  been  early  pointed  out  by 
Polybius,  and  is  recognized  also  by  Strabo:'  it  was  withoiil 
question  the  main  foundation  also  of  the  map  of  Agrippa  just 
refeiTed  to ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  time  iif 
Augustus  onwards  manuals  or  tables  of  such  Itineraries  would 
be  collected  and  preserved  for  general  use.  Those  boworer 
which  are  still  extant  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  By  &r 
the  most  inqxirtant  of  these  is  that  be^iring  the  name  of  tho 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  contains  a  series  of  rotites 
through  all  the  provinces  uf  the  emj^ire.  It  is  e^ddenl  frum 
its  name*  that  this  was  originaUy  compiled  under  tho  reign 
of  one  of  the  emperors  who  bore  the  name  of  Antoninus^  mn^l 
probably  of  the  one  commonly  known  in  histury  as  Coracalbi; 
but  it  bus  obviously  imdergoue  continual  revision  and  cNirret!- 
tion  at  subsequent  periods,  and  in  its  present  form  mav  bu 
ascriljed  with  reasonable  certainty  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian*' 


-1 

At   1 


»  Pohb,  til.  39 :  x%xW.  12 ;  glrabtv, 
vu.  p.  322.     R*e  Chapti  r  XXt  p.  2tJ5. 

•  It  is  cftUetl  in  the  cxtutit  MSS. 
**  Itiiiorarium  Provineiiinim  An  ton  in! 
Aug^iisti."* 

*  See  titia  huVJcm^I  TuUy  (liseiiased  by 
WpsseUnjr  in  thr  pri.»fiH'e  U*  his*  valu- 
able Hlitioii  of  tl>o  Itujerjiries  (7/in«- 
raria  yttrntm  Rotmiiiortifii^  4t<>.  Am^tt^L 
und  moie  brit^Hv  by  Pnrthoy  in  \m 
rtjri'nt  tdition  of  ilie  rnxmo  V^vo.  Dcroliu. 
1848). 


Tho  motfi  conclosiro  proof  tm  to  it» 
date  i«i  that  while  Byzaritiiim   is  iti*] 
^rit>d   uudof    that    lutrrn^   (Uitf   wor^lsj 
"  «|Ui  et  Con«tAutiru)fHtli«**   brin^  th«»( 
fidditioTi   of  a   liitir    hiiiid)»   it   in  nMl 

thoughts •'-     - '    '     -  -i  ic  tioij  <if ' 

tbu  pi  IT)  ^^•llUc*«, 

tho  ront>  4  t&«*  4J»- 

tunuM  i\'t'kr»>nid  ut  o««3  in^u  KtrtiiiqaEn 
to  Nic4jmf  diik  (p,  12H  nt  thai  ituM  t^ 
ri'widetirv   at'  tho  I'lnpemr    Diiirttj 
Nor  tkXii  uiiy  at  Ihu  t»thi -r   i 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that,  valuable  as  is  such 
a  collection  of  routes  and  distances,  it  furnishes  us  only  with 
materials  for  geography,  not  with  any  geographical  system. 
Taken  alone  indeed  it  could  hardly  supply  the  merest  skeleton 
of  such  a  system,  not  only  from  the  uniform  want  of  any  indi- 
cation of  the  bearings,  and  frequently  even  of  deviations  from 
the  course  of  the  main  roads,  but  from  the  absence  of  any 
fixed  positions,  known  by  astronomical  observations,  as  the 
starting-points  and  terminations  of  the  several  routes.  Still 
the  advantage  of  such  means  of  correcting  or  confirming  the 
existing  maps — based  as  these  were  upon  the  most  imperfect 
materials — was  incalculable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  large  part  of  Ptolemy's  positions  were  in  fact  derived  from 
such  sources,  though  disguised  by  the  form  in  which  he  has 
presented  them  to  us.' 

It  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present 
work  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  details  of  these 
Itineraries.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  that  they  are  confined 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  therefore 
assist  us  in  determining  its  boundaries  at  the  period  when 
our  manual  was  compiled.  Thus  in  Mauretania  we  find  no 
town  on  the  western  coast  beyond  Sala,  though  there  was  a 
mere  outpost  (exploratio),  termed  Mercurius,  16  miles  farther 
south.*  Towards  the  north  the  wall  of  Hadrian  and  Severus 
was  the  limit  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  an  outlying 
station  called  Bremenium,  20  miles  to  the  north  of  it.*  In 
Gaul  we  find  the  Khine  forming  the  absolute  limit  towards 


places  named  after  Gonstantine  and 
bis  sQooessora  inserted  under  those 
names,  while  Diocletianopolis  and 
Mazimbnopolis  in  Thrace  already 
appear  under  their  new  appellations. 

'  It  is  curious  to  find  D'Anville,  in 
the  last  century,  still  compelled  to 
make  use  to  a  great  extent  of  the  same 
authorities,  in  order  to  construct  his 
map  of  Italy,  for  want  of  more  recent 
materials  of  a  trustworthy  character 
(See    his    Analyse    Geographiqw    de 


ritalie,  4to.  Puris,  1744). 

*  P.  3,  Wess. 

'  Bremenium  can  be  identified  with 
rertainty  with  a  place  called  High 
Rochester  from  which  a  Roman  roud 
ma^  be  distinctly  traced,  communi- 
cating with  the  line  of  the  Vallum. 
This  rofld,  called  the  Watting  Street, 
was  continued  ucmes  the  Scottish 
l>order.  (See  Brucc's  Iloman  Wall,  p. 
300.) 
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the  east,  as  did  the  Danube  towards  the  north,  throughottt 
whole  course,  from  Giintia  (Gunzburg)  a  little  below  Ulni^ 
Noyiodtmum  within  a  few  miles  of  its  raouth,*  On  the  easteni 
frontier  we  have  lines  of  route  from  Trapeziis  by  Satala  and 
Melitene  to  Samosata  on  the  Euphrates  and  thence  across  thm 
river  to  Edessa  and  Carr«e,  and  back  to  Hierapolis :  showing 
clearly  that  at  the  time  when  these  itineraries  were  compoeed, 
a  part  at  least  of  Mesopotamia  was  included  in  the  Koman 
dominions*^  On  the  side  of  Egypt  the  farthest  limit  was  an 
outpost  called  Hiera  Syoaminos,  8  miles  above  Pselciti 
(Dakkah),  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  while  a  line  of  route 
is  given  acnjss  the  desert  from  Coptos  to  Berenice  on  the  Red 
Sea,  which  shows  that  that  port  retained  its  importance  as  aa 
emiKirium  of  trade  with  Arabia  and  India.* 

§  14.  The  other  itinerary  usually  published  with  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  Antoninus — the  iTiNERAiiltJM  HiebosoLT' 
MiTANUM  or  Jerusalem  Itinerary — is,  as  its  naiiie  indicates*  ofl 
a  wholly  difierent  character,   and    presents   merely  a   single) 
line  of   route    from    Burdigala    (Bordeaux)   through   Milan, 
Aquileia  and  Constantinople  to  Jerusnlcm,  with  a  different 
return  route  from  Constantinople  by  Brundisium  and  Home  tOj 
Milan.     It  was  evidently  written  by  a  Christian  pilgrim  foi 
the  use  and  guidance  of  other  pilgrims,  and  contains  a  detailed 
description  of  the  holy  places  and  sacred  objects  exhibited; 
which  is  of  considerable  interest  in  regard  to  the  tojK^graphy 
of  Jerusalem.     In  other  respects  it  is  only  of  value  for  the 
comparison  of  the  numbers  given  with  those  found  in  tfan 


1 


•  Noviodtmiim  probably  occupieMi  a 
site  Tieoi-  thfi  moiiifm  Tiilteha^  bat  nU 
jdentificiitioiifl  in  thiH  dolta  of  the 
Dunube  are  very  nncertain. 

The  omiwioD  of  aU  routes  Dortb  of 
the  Danube  ia  remBrkable.  and  teiidt 
to  fthow  Ihttt  our  Itinftmry  miwt  ha?e 
underg<»iio  niatcrioi  correctioiui  and 
oompihitionB  BtTife  it  wtt«  first  compiled, 
Bncu  a  muifUHK  in  the  dnTs  of  Cum- 
ealln,  coukl  not  have  fjiilcd  to  ooatain 
«omo  Uaca  of  imiU)  in  the  BoDmia  pro^ 


fir 


'1,   }n 


y/ince  of  Daotn. 

trnwof  ^ 

wo  mftv  I —  .  .-     . —  ,t  ti.-v*  1. 1 

thiB  time  m  tlie  imnda  ot  the  V<  r-i.-  ■ 

•  It  in  curioujn  to  oompore  U^m  Uyru- 
rary  with  ihfi  detnilfl  of  the  oituo  ronUfl 
Kivt^ti  by  rMiny  (TL  S\  vt.  23^  $  102), 
The  «um  total  of  258  Itoinaii  t>ii]<^  U 
the  aatoe  in  both  ;  but  all  Uio  stjitintit 
or  w&t<*nnf^pbicc8  (hydr^uniata)  ap{Hmr 
to  have  hcmu  cltangedf  oicept  two. 
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itineraries  of  Antoninus,  In  this  instance  we  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  with  certainty  that  the  itinerary  was 
WTitten  down  in  the  year  333," 

§  15.  Another  document  of  a  similar  character,  and  next  to 
the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  in  value,  is  that  commonly  known 
as  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  from  the  circimistance  of  the 
only  existing  MS.  copy  having  been  discovered  by  Conrad 
Peutinger  of  Augsburg**  It  contains  an  extensive  series  of 
routes,  not  merely  giving  tables  of  distances,  but  exhibiting 
the  routes  themselves,  laid  down  in  lines  as  if  on  a  map,  but 
i^dthout  any  attempt  at  real  geographical  construction  or 
arrangement  The  whole  world  therein  comprised —extending 
from  Britain,  of  which  only  one  angle  is  seen,^  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  Eastern  Ocean — is  represented  in  a  very 
elongated  form,  drawn  out  like  a  broad  ribbon,  so  that  all  the 
countries  included  are  enormously  distorted,  being  greatly 
exaggerated  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  equally  curtailed 
in  breadth.  It  would  however  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
this  distortion  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  the  Tabula :  it  is  evident  that  this  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  a  true  geographical  map  of  the  countries  represented, 
and  that  the  form  is  merely  adopted  as  a  convenient  mode  of 
exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  principal  lines  of  route,  and  the 
bnmches  that  diverged  from  them.  Such  an  arrangement  had 
an  obvious  tendency  to  mislead  an  uninstrncted  reader:  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  save  him 
considerable  pains  and  trouble,  as  compared  with  an  itinemry 
which  merely  gave  him  the  distances  from  station  to  station 


»  Thin  w©  learn  from  tte  writer  htm- 
6eir(n,  571),  who  ielht  ua  that  be  tm- 
velled  (ambolavit)  frcim  Chalotxlon  to 
Jeni&alem  an'l  buck  to  CoDBiEintiDoplo 
in  the  oonsulsbip  of  Datmaliu!)  and 
Zeoophilus.  The  onlj  existing  MB,  is 
€f  tb©  ninth  ctutnry,  and  the  corrapt 
ortliogmpby  of  many  of  the  names  is 
probably  owing  iti  great  messiire  to  ttie 
CK)i»yiat. 

■  II  is  now  in  the  libmry  at  YiGtiim, 


Rnd  has  been  repeatedly  published. 
The  first  complete  (^itioti  was  by 
Soheyb,  in  1753;  republiuhed  with 
eornections  and  an  intro^inction  by 
Mannert(fol  Lips.  1824). 

*  ThU  is  obviuualy  !he  result  of  tJie 
western  end  of  the  chart  btu rig  deficient. 
The  whole  of  Spain  is  io  like  njanner 
wantinfT,  together  with  the  we«teni 
angk  of  Hauretania. 
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arranged  in  a  tabular  form.  It  would  appear  indeed  that  itine- 
raries of  a  somewhat  similar  fonn  were  not  uncommon  amonjg^  tli»i 
llomaiis  under  the  Empire,  Vegetius,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth 
century,  after  speaking  of  the  duty  of  a  general  in  eominanil 
of  on  army  to  have  detiiiled  itineraries  of  all  the  routea  in  the 
country  in  which  he  was  to  carry  on  his  operations,  with  fuJI 
particulars  conceniing  them,  adds  that  some  even  went  fio  &ir 
as  to  have  them  "  not  merely  written  down  but  painted/*  so  as 
tt»  exhibit  them  at  once  to  the  eye.^  It  must  be  added  that 
the  Tabula  diflers  from  the  mere  itineraries,  and  approximates 
to  the  character  of  a  map,  intusrauch  as  it  exhibits,  though  in 
a  rude  w^ay,  the  cliains  of  mountains  and  the  courses  of  the 
princiiMl  rivers,  even  where  these  have  no  direct  oonnectiofi 
with  the  routes  dolineatcd,*  Imperfect  as  is  the  document  in 
question,  it  is  valuable  for  comparison  with  the  other  itineraries 
as  being  certainly  an  independent  compilation,  so  that  lie 
game  errors  and  corruptions  are  not  likely  to  be  oomman  to 
the  two, 

§  16.  Another  document  of  the  highest  value  in  respiiet 
to  the  internal  arrangements  and  administration  of  the  Boman 
Empire— the  Notitlv  Bignitatum— requires  also  a  passing 
notice  in  this  place,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  contribute 
anything  to  geographical  knowledge  in  the  true  sense  of  tUu 
word.  But  it  contains  a  review  of  the  provinces  of  the  eniptre, 
as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  drawn  up,  at*ter  tbi? 
subdivision  of  them  which  had  taken  placet  under  Dioeletiiin 
and  Constantine,  of  the  details  of  whieh  we  have  no  infonna* 


'  "  Priinom  itiDorann  omnium  regi- 
onum  in  «]tiibuii  liellum  ^oritur  pt&n- 
iiiiaiuie  debet  iiab<*ro  [>ers4:;nptfi ;  ita  ut 
loconuu  intervatlih  non  eolum  fma^uum 
numerOf  aed  etium  viaruiu  ixnalitiibiit 
pfnliBcat ;      compeuiUft^     «Jiverti(Mila» 

couMnJi^Ptit ;  uwjue  od»o  ut  &oll*irtiare* 
diieca  Uiuoiu  pmvinciiirum  in  tjuibuB 
Tteoc»iln£  gi-rtbutiir,  rioti  tintmn  imIhij- 
lata.  Hod  Hiiitn  pictii.  bubuia^  iinnon- 
tiir :  ut  uoo  Bolitiu  ecnifiilio  mt  uti:»^  maI 


ofli^cctu  oculonuD,  Tiam  ppofi«<-lnri  oli- 
gtsfrtit.'*   Vfgutiuii  d^  lie  Jf  «i, 

*  The  ex^bting  fopy  ^n  ^  « 

monk  of  Colmor  in  1265  ;    •  >)j 

th*>  corniptiofjs  of  tbc  v  ^ 

ai>]iiuir  lor  ibu  mmi  part 
liarous  aod  dietnirttMl  fr»rii! 
tk  ^Timi  PXtrnt  fttUM  tbt^ 
nnd  i^inraiiceof  thi«  trmn- 
(irJpiiiil  from  wbicb  it  *ji 
Off^igncil  by  Maiincrt  ta  tbc  lUud  cui- 
inry. 
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tion  from  other  sources.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  given  in 
such  a  form  as  to  define  their  boimdaries,  of  which  we  are 
therefore  left  in  ignorance,  unless  able  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency from  other  sources  :•  and  though  numerous  stations 
of  troops  are  mentioned,  in  all  the  frontier  provinces,  these  are 
inserted  without  any  indication  of  their  geographical  position 
or  relations,  and  we  are  left  wholly  without  any  means  of 
identifying  them,  except  when  they  are  found  also  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  said  that  we  derive  no 
geographical,  or  even  topographical,  information  from  this 
source,  except  where  we  could  do  without  it.  Almost  the 
only  exception  occurs  in  the  description  of  Britain,  where  the 
stations  of  the  military  force  along  the  line  of  the  Wall  are 
given  in  order,  from  east  to  west,  beginning  from  Segedunum 
(Wallsend)  and  proceeding  westwards,  and  from  the  compara- 
tively perfect  state  of  the  remains,  they  can  be  identified  with 
little  diflSculty  along  the  greater  part  of  the  line.®  But  even 
here  as  one  proceeds  westward  it  becomes  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  sites,  and  the  fact  that  so  important  a  town  as  Lugu- 
vallium  (Carlisle)  is  not  mentioned,  though  situated  almost 
close  to  the  wall,  sufiSciently  shows  that  the  places  enume- 
rated are  mere  military  posts  or  forts.     This  is  probably  the 


*  A  good  instaDoe  of  ihio  is  suppUed 
by  the  case  of  Britain,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Notitia,  was  at  this  time 
divided  into  five  provinces:  Maxima 
Ca^sariensis,  Yalentia,  Britannia  Pri- 
ma, Britannia  Secunda,  and  Flavia 
Cassarionsis  (NoHL  Occid.  0. 22).  But, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  we  do 
not  know  the  distribution  and  bound- 
aries of  these  provinces,  though  they 
are  often  given.  They  are  in  fact  found 
in  aU  the  modern  maps  of  Roman 
Britain.  Yalentia,  as  we  learn  from 
Ammianus  (xxviii.  3,  §  7),  was  the 
province  newly  acquired  by  Theodosius, 
and  must  probably  have  been  situated 
north  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian ;  but  the 
others  are  uncertain,  and  the  limits 
aosigned  them  011  our  ordinary  maps  are 
wholly  conjectural.  Their  names  are 
iilbo  found  in  the  brief  review  of  the 
llomau  provinces  by  Scxtus  Bufus,  wlio 


wrote  under  Valens,  but  in  a  manner 
tliat  conveys  no  further  information 
(Sex.  Ruf.  EpU.  0.  6). 

•  Tliey  are  here  enumerated  as  •*  per 
lineam  Yalli,"  and  may  therefore  be 
fairly  assumed  to  be  given  in  the  order 
of  sequence  (Notit,  Occident,  0.  38). 
On  the  other  hand  the  list  (in  o.  25)  of 
the  Roman  forts  along  the  *'Littu8 
Saxonicum  per  Britanniam  '*  is  cer- 
tainly not  given  in  any  gepgraohical 
order.  Here  we  find  Uubris  (Dover) 
and  Lemannus  (Lymne),  followed  by 
Branodunum  (Braucastor)  and  Qaria- 
nonum  (Burgh  Castle),  both  in  Norfolk, 
after  wbieh  a^iu  come  Regulbium 
(Reoulver),  and  Rutupis  (Richlx>rough) 
in  Kent  Here  all  the  names  can  be 
identified  upon  reasonable  grounds; 
were  it  otherwise  the  irregularity  of 
their  occurrence  would  wholly  baffle 
conjecture. 
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case  elsewhere,  and  serves  iu  great  measure  in  aoooynt  it 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  aames  found  in 
the  Notitia  cannot  be  recogniised  either  in  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itineraries. 

§  17.  It  remains  only  to  notice  two  other  works,  which, 
though  in  point  of  date  they  belong  to  mediieval,  rather  than 
to  ancient,  geography,  are  so  closely  connected  mth  some  of 
those  which  we  have  been  hist  considering,  that  they  deservt* 
a  passing  mention,  before  we  dose  the  list  of  the  wretched 
c-ompihitions  that  served  to  keep  alive  some  trace  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  Km)Mi^ 
Oue  of  these  is  the  composition  of  a  monk  of  Havenna, 
apparently  in  the  seventh  century/  and  contains  an  inliodQc- 
tion  to  the  cosmography  and  geography  of  the  world :  Imt  is 
in  fact  occupied  almost  wholly  with  long  lists  of  names^  wiiich 
the  compiler  professes  to  have  derived  from  the  works  of  pre- 
vious "philosophers,"  many  of  whom  he  cites  by  name;"*  bat 
even  a  cursory  examination  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  an? 
in  fact  taken  from  a  map  or  tabular  itinerary,  analogous  ta^ 
but  not  identical  with,  the  existing  Tabula  Peutingexiaiia.* 
The  only  interest  of  this  little  work  consists  in  the  comparison 
of  the  names  here  given  with  those  found  in  the  Tabula,  both 
being  often  equally  corrupt,  but  apparently  not  derived  the 
one  from  the  other.    It  is  however  bo  obviously  based   upon 


'  TliU  Iraet  is  commonly  dted  as  the 
**  ADOD/iti0i»Q^gnpherof  KAVOiina.'* 
It  WM  pubUthed  by  Groiiovius  in  the 
iLpMoaix  ti  liiB  editioti  of  PotDponitu 
Mek  (Svo.  Imgd.  Bat.  17t22),  und  Hab 
been  recently  publtBhed  for  the  first 
time  in  a  critical  form  hy  MM.  Parthby 
and  Pinder  (^Vo.  Berollu.  18^). 

*  Among  the«e  &i^  fotmd  the  well- 
knowu  iiamoH  nf  Oro2>iUB  and  Jordimea 
(or  JonmudtJB) ;  but  one  of  the  AUtbo- 
ritietf  whom  lie  cite«  the  most  freqnenUy 
is  oue  OaBlorius,  of  whom  uothiag  is 
known  twm  any  other  no  nice.  His 
Ijats  of  the  eitiefl  of  Asia  eApeelaUy  are 
expreiMily  sUted  to  be  derired  from  thjg 
authority*  Ho  iirofeeiee*  however,  to 
have  abo  cousulted  sumo  ^Gothic*' 


writers;  and  it  wns  doubllesji  frntn  thi* 
mmrcG  that  h<?  derired  sneh  tcrritafial 
names  as  **  Franciii  *'  and  Byrj;utidia, 
find  the  name  of  tiic  Dani,  vhum  ho 
re^M>iitedly  aduwiati's  *'  ''  Saxonca. 
*  Thus  wt)  find  h  y  alwayv 

following  in  his  enu.  .  the  Uoiat 

given  in  the  Tabu  I  a  or  otiicr  ttiDcmriea, 
but  ineludlng  in  LU  list  of  tho**ri«i- 
tatei* "  of  Italy  and  Gaul  aQeh  met© 
Mtations  or  '*  mutalionin  "  i  aa  tJMiy  ani 
oorrectly  termed  in  the  Jfruaaletn  Ittne* 
rary),  aa  "  Tabema  fiigida.'*  **  Ail  iif>> 
▼aa,"  "In  Alp.^  Muntima/  Ac  Far 
the  routtft  Um  i    frotn  Romcu 

such  aa  the  \ V  ,  \U  Aurvlia, 

Scc,^  hti  htuittuK  ulU  u«  that  tliia  vat 
the  mcthoil  he  followed. 
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somd  earlier  authority  of  this  description  as  to  belong  to  the 
same  class  with  the  Itineraries  and  other  works  on  ancient 
geography ;  and  has  hardly  any  connection  with  that  of  the 
middle  ages. 

§  18.  The  other  work  above  referred  to  is  of  still  later  date, 
being  the  composition  of  an  Irish  monk  of  the  name  of  Dicuil, 
and  dating,  as  its  recent  editor  has  shown,  from  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  probably  about  825.^  It  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  based  almost  entirely  upon  previously  existing 
authorities,  especially  Pliny  and  Solinus,  and  as  the  passages 
cited  from  these  authors  are  always  copied  verbatim,  it  is 
not  without  value  for  the  correction  of  their  text*  At  the 
same  time  he  introduces  passages  from  other  authors,  also 
verbally  extracted:  especially  from  the  Periegesis  of  Prisci- 
anus  and  a  Cosmographia  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  that 
still  extant  under  the  name  of  Julius  jEthicus.^  But  besides 
these  sources  he  professes  to  give  us  the  results  of  a  measure- 
ment of  the  whole  world,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  II.  (who  reigned  from  a.d.  408  to  450)  and  which  he 
compares  in  regard  to  each  country  with  the  numbers  given 
by  Pliny.  This  appears  to  have  been  indeed  the  principal 
object  of  his  little  treatise,  which  he  entitles  "  De  Mensura 
Orbis  Terrse :"  and  to  which  he  appended  the  extracts  from 
Solinus  and  other  authors  in  the  nature  of  notes.  In  one 
instance  only  does  he  give  us  independent  information  of  his 
own,  and  supplies  a  curious  and  interesting  notice.  After 
citing  from  Solinus  his  brief  description  of  Thule,  Dicuil  adds 
that  "  thirty  years  before,  he  had  heard  from  certain  clerks 
(probably  monks  like  himself),  who  had  resided  in  the  island 
from  the  Calends  of  February  to  those  of  August,  that  not 
only  at  the  summer  solstice,  but  for  some  days  at  that  period. 


*  The  little  work  in  question  was 
first  published  by  M.  Walckenaer  in 
1807,  and  again  by  M.  Letronne  in 
1814,  with  a  valuable  introductory  dis- 
sertation and  commentary.  The  text 
has  aUo  been  more  recently  reprinted 


by  M.  Parthey  (Berlin,  1870). 

^  See  the  remarks  of  M.  Mommsen 
in  the  prefiace  to  hid  edition  of  Solinus, 
p.  79. 

•  See  the  preface  by  Parthey,  p.  10. 
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in  the  eYening  when  the  sun  sets,  it  seems  as  it  were  to  hide 
itself  behind  a  little  hill :  so  that  there  is  no  darkness  even 
during  this  short  time,  and  people  can  follow  their  ordinary 
occupations  as  if  the  sun  were  shining.  They  added  that  if 
they  had  been  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  perhaps  the  sun 
would  ncYcr  have  been  hidden  from  them."*  This  description 
so  precisely  agrees  with  the  phenomena  that  would  be  really 
observed  in  a  place  just  without  the  Arctic  Circle,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  and  that  the  island 
visited  by  the  monks  was  in  this  instance  really  Iceland.  The 
probability  of  this  is  confirmed  by  another  passage  imme- 
diately following,  which  may  with  equal  assurance  be  referred 
to  the  Faroe  Islands.*  There  seems  no  doubt  therefore  that  in 
this  case  the  adventurous  monks  had  extended  the  boundaries 
of  geographical  knowledge  beyond  the  farthest  limit  it  had 
attained  under  either  the  Greeks  or  Bomans. 


*  Dioml  de  Mensura  Orhie,  o.  7,  §  2, 
p.  SS  of  Letronne's  edition.  The  illus- 
tration he  gives  of  the  degree  of  light 
that  remained  during  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  is  singularly  na'ive.  "  Ita  ut 
nihil  tenebranim  in  minimo  spatio  ipso 
fiat;  sed  quicquid  liomooperan  volnerit, 
rel  pediculoa  de  camina  abstraheret 
tanquam  in  pripsentia  solis  potest/' 


•  They  are  described  as  a  groap  of 
smaU  islands,  separated  by  narrow 
straits,  which  could  bo  reuelied  from 
the  northern  islands  of  liiitain  in  a 
voyage  of  two  days  and  two  nights 
witli  full  sails  and  a  favouring  wind. 
Ibid.  ^  3.  This  sttitement  clt-arly  ex- 
cludes the  idea  that  the  Shetlands 
could  be  meant. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  688. 

VOYAGE   OP  HIMILGO. 
This  passage  has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  is  desirable 
to  quote  it  at  full.     After  the  mention  of  Ireland  and  Albion,  the 
author  adds : 

Tartesdiisque  in  terminoe  (E^^trymnidam 

Kegotiandi  mos  erat :  Garthaginltf 

Etiam  ooloni,  et  TolgUB  inter  Hercnlis 

Agitans  ooiumnas  hsBo  adibant  leqiiora : 

QuflB  Himiloo  Poenus  mensibufl  vix  quatuor, 

Ut  ipse  semet  re  probasse  rettnlit 

Enayigantem,  poase  transmitti  adserit. 

Sic  nulla  late  flabra  propel  lunt  ratem, 

Sio  se<^id  humor  lequoris  pigri  stupet. 

Adjicit  ot  illud,  plurimum  inter  gurgites 

Extare  fuoum,  et  stepe  virgultl  vice 

Retinere  puppim :  dicit  hie  nihilominos 

Non  in  profundum  terga  demitti  maris, 

Parvoque  aquamm  vix  supertexi  solum : 

Obire  semper  hue  et  hue  ponti  feras, 

Kavigia  lenta  et  languide  repentia 

Intematare  bellnas. 

vv.  113-129. 

The  notion  of  the  quantities  of  sea-weed  has  led  8ome  writers 
(including  Dr.  Latham  in  the  article  Britannic^  Insul-e  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Geography)  to  suppose  that  the  sea  of  Sargasso  was 
meant,  and  even  that  there  was  '*  a  confusion  of  attributes  "  between 
the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  Azores !  But  all  the  other  statements  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  a  voyage  in  the  open  ocean  : 
and  again  in  a  second  passage  (see  402-412)  where  he  repeats  the 
same  account,  he  dwells  especially  upon  the  shallowness  of  the 
sea.  Had  we  possessed  the  narrative  of  Himilco  in  an  authentic 
form,  we  should  probabl}"^  have  been  able,  as  in  the  case  of  Hanno, 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  conclusion  as  to  what  he  actually  saw  and 
described :  but  it  is  idle  to  examine  closely  the  language  of  such 
a  writer  as  Avienus. 

NOTE  B,  p.  693. 

THE  COSMOGRAPHY   OP  ^THICUS. 
By  a  strange  coincidence  these  wretched  compilations,  which  had 
remained  almost  unnoticed  since  they  were  inserted  by  Oronovius 
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as  an  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Pomponius  Mek  ixi  1722,  hnvo 
been  miide  the  subject  in  very  recent  times  of  an  amount  of  literary 
difiousstoQ  and  investigation  far  beyond  their  merit«.  (The  com* 
plicated  literary  questions  oonnected  with  their  origin,  date^  ;uid, 
authorship  have  been  subjected  to  an  elaboiato  inventigation  ;  first* 
by  M*  D*Avezac  in  bis  work  entitled  Ethiam  d  lea  Ontrngcn  Comk^- 
graphiguet  iniiiuU»  de  ce  nom,^  4to.,  Paris,  1852  ;  next  by  Dr.  K. 
Pertz,  De  Cosinotjraphia  Etkiet  Libri  ireg^  8vo»,  Berolin.  18M,  mnd 
lastly  by  M,  H.  Wuttke,  Cosviotjraphia  Aeihici  htrki  ah  Hitrcm^mo 
ex  Grwco  in  Latmum  breviarlum  redactay  8vo.,  Lipsii©,  1854.)  Tho 
result  appears  to  be  that  the  treatise,  if  such  it  oan  be  ealled« 
ascribed  to  Julius  Honorius,  is  the  older  of  the  two;  and  tbjit 
bearing  tlto  name  of  j^thicus  is  copied  from  it,  bat  with  additions 
from  other  sources.  Considered  from  a  geographical  point  of  view 
they  are  wholly  without  value^  and  their  only  iuierest  arist»s  from 
their  having  been  (as  appears  from  the  vast  number  of  MSS.  of 
them  still  extaiit)  a  populai-  source  of  instruction  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  would  seem  tbat  the  diy  lists  of  namoii  whidi 
they  contain  were  intended  to  accompany  a  glohe,  or  map  of  ill* 
world,  and  to  be  used  by  teachers  or  lecturers  in  expounding  its 
contents  to  their  audience.  But  in  their  piesent  state  they  are  not 
only  hopelessly  corrupt,  but  many  of  the  numos  altogether  unknown* 
and  those  that  can  be  recognized  jumbled  together  in  the  most 
hopeless  confusion.  The  arrangement,  or  attempt  at  arrangemont, 
is  wholly  diJierent  from  anything  that  we  find  in  earlier  authors, 
and  curiously  enough,  is  wholly  in depe indent  of  the  custom^^ry 
division  into  the  three  continents  of  Eun.pe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
The  author  in  each  case  begins  with  assuming  a  division  of  thd 
cjcean  into  four  parts,  and  then  describes  each  of  these  |»arta  as 
having  certain  seas  dependent  upon  or  included  in  it.  Thus  tki» 
Western  Ocean  contains  the  Sea  of  Gades,  the  Sea  of  the  Orcadcs. 
the  Sea  of  Thyle,  the  Britannic  Sea,  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the 
Adriatic;  while,  strange  to  say,  the  Masotis,  Bosphorus,  Pontons 
Piopontis,  Hellespont,  yEgean  and  Ionian  Seas,  as  well  as  tho 
Cai^pian,  are  included  in  the  dependencies  of  the  Northern  Ocean! 
Then  follows  in  each  case  a  list  of  the  islands,  mountaiuA,  pro- 
vinces, and  chief  towns  of  the  regions  adjacent  to  these  divisions, 
but  without  an}^  attempt  to  arrange  thorn  in  geographical  order,  or 
even  to  distribute  the  cities  according  to  the  countiies  to  which  thcty 
belong.     It  wuuld  be  difficult  indeed  to  convey  to  any  one  tl 
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has  not  seen  the  original,  an  idea  of  the  utter  confiision  into  which 
the  whole  subject  is  thrown. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  work  of  Julius  Honorius,  which 
is  mentioned  with  commendation  by  such  a  writer  as  Cassiodorus 
(1.  c.)  can  have  been  the  meagre  and  miserable  abridgement  which 
we  possess  under  that  name :  the  more  so  as  he  appears  to  re- 
commend it  for  purposes  of  instruction  together  with  a  map  of 
Dionysius  (pinacem  Dionysii)  with  which,  if  Dionjsius  Periegetes 
is  meant,  it  could  have  nothing  in  common.  Whatever  may  be 
the  date  of  the  original  work,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that 
the  extant  abridgements  can  be  older  than  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century. 

Wholly  distinct  from  the  preceding,  though  often  confounded 
with  it,  is  a  strange  composition  published  for  the  first  time  by 
M.  D'Avezac,  and  again  by  Wuttke,  under  the  title  of  "  Cosmo- 
graphia  Aethici  Istrici,"  which  professes  to  have  been  translated 
by  a  certain  "  Hieronymus  Presbyter  "  from  a  Greek  original.  It 
is  written  in  extremely  barbarous  Latin,  and  its  contents  are  for 
the  most  part  utterly  absurd;  but  its  ^geographical  statements,  if 
such  they  can  be  called,  would  seem  clearly  to  refer  it  to  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century.  How  M.  Wuttke  can  attach 
any  value  to  such  a  production,  and  believe  in  the  alleged  travels 
of  the  supposed  philofiopher  Aethicus  (including  a  voyage  to  Thule, 
a  visit  to  the  GrypheB  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  a  journey  to 
the  Ganges  in  quest  of  Noah's  Ark  I),  is  to  me  quite  incomprehen- 
sible ;  still  more  that  he  should  ascribe  the  translation  by  *'  the 
Presbyter  Hieronymus "  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  writer  of  that 
name.  If  there  ever  was  any  Greek  original,  which  may  well  be 
doubted,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  fictitious  account  of  the 
alleged  travels  of  a  philosopher  (something  like  those  of  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana,  but  adapted  to  Christian  times)  from  which  the  existing 
abstract  was  derived  by  an  extremely  ignorant  and  illiterate  monk. 
But  the  prominent  position  given  to  the  Turks  (Turchi)  in  Asia, 
which  could  hardly  be  due  to  the  translator  or  epitomizer,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  assign  it  to  a  very  late  date.  Such  as  it  is,  however, 
it  appears  to  have  been  much  read  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
therefore  not  without  Hilary  interest. 
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NOTE  0,  p.  693. 

MEASUREMENT  OP  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

"Itaque  Julius  Caesar,  bissextilis  rationis  inventor,  diviDis 
humanisque  rebus  singulariter  instructus,  cum  consulatuB  sui  fasoes 
erigeret,  senatus  consulto  censuit  omnem  orbem  jam  Eomani 
nominis  admetiri  per  pmdentissimos  viros  et  omni  philosophic 
mnnere  decoratos.  Ergo  a  Julio  Gsesare  et  M.  Antonio  Goes,  orbis 
terrarum  metiri  coepit,  id  est,  a  consulatu  suprascripti  usque  ad 
coDBulatum  August!  tertium  et  Crassi  annis  xxi  mensibus  v  diebns 
ix  2^Dodoxo  omuis  oriens  dimensus  est,  sicut  inferins  demonstratur. 
A  coDBulatu  item  Julii  Cassaris  et  M.  Antonii  usque  in  oonsulatum 
Augusti  decimum  annis  xxix  mensibus  viii  diebiis  x  a  Theodoto 
septentrionalis  pars  dimensa,  ut  evidenter  ostenditur.  A  consulatu 
similiter  J.  Caesaris  usque  in  consulatum  Satumi  et  Cinnas  a 
Polyclito  meridiana  pars  dimensa  est,  annis  xxxii  mense  i  diebus  x 
siout  definita  monstratur.  Ac  sic  omnis  orbis  terrse  intra  annos 
xxxii  a  dimensoribus  peragratus  est,  et  de  omui  ejus  contiuentiA 
pcrlatum  est  ad  Senatum." 

I  have  given  this  passage  at  length,  because  its  circumstantial 
and  detailed  character  is  such  as  not  only  to  exclude  altogether 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  composition  of  the  author  in  whose 
tract  we  find  it,  but  to  render  it  prima  fade  probable  that  it  is 
derived  originally  from  an  authentic,  and  even  from  an  official, 
source.  There  is  indeed  some  confusion  in  the  dates  of  the  consul- 
ships, but  not  more  than  might  easily  arise  from  the  repeated 
copying  of  a  statement  of  this  character.  The  circumstance  that  is 
wholly  inexplicable  is  that  no  notice  of  such  an  important  operation 
should  be  found  in  Pliny,  who  even  where  he  is  discussing  the 
authority  of  Agrippa — sanctioned,  as  ho  expressly  adds,  by  Au^stus 
himself —in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  Spain,  affords  no  hint  of  its 
being  based  upon  any  such  systematic  measurement,  a  fact  of 
which,  having  boon  himself  procurator  in  Spain,  ho  could  hanlly 
have  been  ignorant  had  it  actually  taken  place. 
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Aba,  mt.,  ii.  408 

Abalus,  islaDd,  mentioned  by  Py- 
theas,  i.  596,  602,  ii.  26,  401 

Abii,  i.  46,  ii.  598. 

Abilene,  ii.  160 

Abnoba,  mt,  ii.  495,  589,  684;  con- 
tains the  somtse  of  the  Danube,  684 

Aboras,  or  Chaboias,  river,  ii.  649 

Abydos,  ii.  326 

Abydus,  i.  99 

Abyla,  mt.,  ii.  358 

Abyssinia,  i.  587;  unknown  to  Era- 
tosthenes, 651 

Acampsis,  river,  ii.  511 

Acannae,  ii.  449 

Acamania,  ii.  267 

Aces  of  Herodotus,  i.  247,  248 

Acesines,  or  Chenab,  river,  i.  444, 502 

Achasi,  the,  iL  89,  279 

Achaia,  ii.  154 

Acilisene,  ii.  288 

Acra,  i.  319 

AcraB,  colony  of,  i.  92 

Acridophagi,  the,  ii.  64 

Acroceraunian  promontory,  ii.  269, 
595 

Act^,  use  of  the  term  by  Herodotus, 
i.  207 

Aden,  i.  582,  583 ;  not  noticed  by 
Pliny,  iL  424 

Adiabene,  ii.  505,  648 

Adrapsa,  or  Brapsaca,  L  427 

Adriatic,  described  by  Scylax,  i. 
387;  and  by  Polybius,  ii.  26; 
Greek  colonies  in,  93,  387;  tides 
of  the,  ii.  255 ;  exaggerated  ideas 
of  its  length,  ii.  26 

Aduas  (Adda),  ii.  252  note 

Aduatuci,  ii.  114,  135 

Adulas,  Mons,  known  to  Strabo,  ii. 
252  ;  mentioned  by  Avienus,  684 


Adulis,  ii.  428,  446,  447 

,  monument  of,  i.  586,  609 

JEsL,  the  island  of  Circe,  i.  57,  78 

Mdui,  the,  ii.  44, 110,  112, 122 

^etes,  brother  of  Circe,  i.  20,  57 ;  a 
purely  mythical  being,  20;  sub- 
sequently connected  with  Colchis, 
ib, 

^gean  Sea,  islands  of,  i.  89, 271 ;  the 
northern  coasts  of,  ii.  399 

^gialoe,  the  Great  and  Little,  ii. 
452 

^gina,  island,  L  110 ;  first  coinage  of 
money.  111 

^gium,  ii.  268 

-ffigon,  river,  i.  401 

jElana  on  the  Red  Sea,  ii.  507 

.^lanitic  gulf  (Akabah),  ii.  427 

^lius  Gallus,  expedition  to  Arabia 
Felix,  ii.  167,  179, 180,  204,  320, 
323 

^modaa,  the,  iL  404 

^nianes,  the,  ii.  267 

^olian  Isluids,  volcanic  pheno- 
mena, ii.  258,  397 

JBolians,  the,  i.  382 

JSolus,  his  island,  i.  55 ;  gave  name  to 
the  .^lolian  Islands,  56 ;  the  attri- 
bution erroneous,  39,  56 

^schylus,  the  wanderings  of  lo  in 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  i.  149; 
his  vague  and  fabulous  description, 
150, 151 

^styans,  ii.  500 

jEthalia,  island  (Elba),  L  604 

^thicus,  cosmography  of,  ii.  701, 703 

Ethiopians,  the,  i.  48,  72 

Etna,  mt.,  ii.  257;  described  by 
Strabo,  259  ;  by  Pliny,  397 

Aeto,  hill  of,  supposed  ancient  site  of 
the  royal  city  of  Ulysses,  i.  84 
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^^^B             iCtolia,  y.  2G7 

AlcsQoa,  the  poet,  visit  to  Egypt,  i. 

^^^^H              Afium  Kara  Hissar,  1.  345 

118 

^^^^H              Africa^  enroneous  notions  of  Herodo- 

Alem^ni,  ii.  496,  502,  646         ^^J 

^^^^H                   tus,  i.  163;   circumB a vi Ration  by 

Aleria,  ii.  396                               ^^M 

^^^H                  Nc€}io,  289 ;  uttempied  by  Satas- 

Alesia,  iL  125                                  9|H 

^^^^^H                  pes,    297 ;     opiniuns    of    modem 

Ai^KXAKDEB  the  Great,  hh  expSI^^ 

^^^^H                  writers,  317 ;  account  of,  by  Strabo, 

tion,  i  407 ;  campugus  in  Ean^l|H 
408  ;  battle  at  the  Granicua,  411  ^1 

^^^H                  ii.  321 ;  described  by  MeU,  367  ;  1 

^^^^H                  Ptolemy^s  information  concerning, 

at  the  fcot  of  Mt.   Taurus,  413  iH 

^^^B 

battle  of  Issus,  414 ;  at  the  onulrS 

^^^^H             ,  coast  of,  Utile  known  to  Fliny, 

of  Ammon,  415 ;  battle  of  Arbeb,  ( 

^^^H 

41 T;  baits  for  the  winter  in  tike 

^^^^H             J  north  ooast,  false  conceptions 

valley  of  Cabnl,  426 ;  croeacs  die 

^^^H                      i.  630 

Hindoo  Kooeh,  428;  adTsnoei  l» 

^^^^H              ,    western    coast,    according    to 

the  laxartes,  429;   o;x*ratioiui  m. 

^^^^1                   Polybius,  ii.  40 

India,  438 ;  croasea  the  Indus,  4i^^H 

^^^^H              ;  I^onmn  province  of,  ii.  168 

descends  the  river,  447  ;  hi^  id^^^| 

^^^^H              Agatha  uoHiDKti,   i.  581,   582,   606; 

through  Geiiroinia,  454 ;  rehi^HI^| 

^^^^H                  account  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes,  ii. 

Babybn,  459;  death,  403;  atii^M 

^^^^H                 53,  54 ;  the  wild  animals,  55 ;  no 

founded  by  liim,  464                      ^^M 

^^^^^B                  mention  of  gold,  ih, ;  on  the  iniin- 

Alexander,   Port  of  (KarnielietX  i^| 

^^^H                  dation  of  the  Nile,  GO 

528, 546                                           M 

^^^^H             Agathemerus,  measurement  of  dis* 

ALEXAia>RiA  in  Egypt,  founded  hf^| 

^^^H                  tances,  ii.   64,  65,  67  note;   his 

Alexander,  i  415 ;  its  ootmnercial^| 

^^^H                  Peripkis,  667 

^^^^H             Agathodfcmon,  ii.  578 

by    Eratosthenes,    621;    its    tnofl 

^^^B              Agathyr^i,  the,  i.  191,  381 

latitude,   623 ;  no  mention  of  it4^| 

^^^^H             Agedincum  (8eris),  ii.  125 

population  by  Strabo,  ii.  325          ^M 

^^^^H              Aghovar,  mt.,  ii.  439 

to  Rhodes,  distance,  i.  ♦-'.'          ^M 

^^B              Agisymba,  ii.  523,   524,  556,   571, 

in  Arachoaia,  i.  464,  ii.  1  <J 4         | 

^^^1 

— .  in  Aria,  i.  464,  485                      ^ 

^^^^H              Agrmans,  the,  ii.  426 

ad  GauGasum,i.  464  ;  site  of,  490 

^^^^H              A^i  Decumates,  ii.  194,  653 

Eachate,  or  Ultima,  i,  464         ^ 

^^^^H              AoRicoLA,  his  wars  in  Britain,  ii.  342, 

—  ad  Isaum,  i.  464                         ^H 

^^^H                  490, 492, 580 ;  his  line  of  forts^  490, 

in  Hargiank,  L  465              ^^^H 

^^^H                   513 ;  life  by  Tacitus,  492 

• Opiaae,  i.  142                      ^^H 

^^^^H              Agripim,  his  four  great  lincji  of  road, 

Troas,  i.  464                        ^^M 

^^^H                   ii«  142 ;  his  map,  177 

Aliso,  ii.  188, 192, 206                ^^M 

^^^^H               A^yllfpans,  the,  i.  158 

Allobroges,  the,  ii.  44,  100           ^^^B 

^^^H               Ainsworth,  Mi.,  cited,  i.  352,  361  j 

Alpheius,  nver,  ii.  270                        ^H 

^^^H                  on  the  Kite  of  Pylm,  367 

Alpine   tribes,   ii«  199;  siibjugMJoi^| 

^^^^■^              Aji,  river,  ii*  133 

^^^^H*              Akka,  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  the  interior 

of,  under  Augustus,  251                  ^B 

Alps,  the,  unknown  in  time  of  H«fO»  V 

^^^H                  of  Africa,  i.  48  nok 

dotus,   i.   30,   168;   described   hy 

^^^m              Alani.  the,  i.  216,  ii.  591.  596,  682 ; 

PoljrbiuB,  ii.  21,  and  by    Btraho» 

^^^^H                  first  definite  mention  by  Dionysins, 

251 ;  paB8«8  of  the,  22 ;  hdght^  2$, 

^^^1                  486, 646 

253.                                                _^ 

^^^^B              AlaoDi,  the,  ii.  591 

Altinum,  ii.  255                                 ^H 

^^^H              Albanians,  the,  ii.  88,  280 

Aluta,  nver,  ii.  505                             ^H 

^^^B             Albion,  i.  398,  ii.  404,  687 

Amanus,  ii.  287                                 jH 

^^^m              Albis  (Elbe),  ii.  188,  189,  403,  495, 

Amasio,  birthplace  of  Strabo^  U.  9(MLH 

^^^^B                  588 ;  the  limit  of  the  Roman  OOD- 

297                                                    ]■ 

^^^H                 quests,  193,  494 

Amber,  L  13;  \m^  found  at  My^ 

AMBIANI. 
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cense,  ib,  note ;  account  of,  by 
Pytheas,  596 ;  brought  by  JuUanus 
from  the  Northern  SSea,  ii.  344 

Ambiani,  ii.  114,  135,  247 

Ambracia,  i.  108 

Ambrones,  ii.  110 

Amida,  ii.  104 

Amisia  (Ems),  river,  ii.  187, 259, 403, 
588 

Amisus,  i.  100,  ii.  296, 305 ;  siege  of, 
85 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  his  history, 
ii.  679 ;  its  geographical  outlines, 
ib. 

Ajnmon,  Oracle  of,  L  268,  415,  469 ; 
visit  of  Alexander  to,  415,  469 

,  Oasis  of,  i.  277,  415,  470,  ii. 

333 

,  Temple  of,  i.  415 

Ammonians,  the,  i.  268,  273,  469 

Amnitae,  the,  ii.  487 

Ampelusia,  promontory,  ii.  358 

Amphipolis,  ii.  8 

Ampsaga,  river,  ii.  170 

Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  probable  mode 
of  its  composition,  i.  343,  359 

Anactorium,  i.  108 

Anamis,  river,  i.  536 

Anas  (Guadiana),  river,  ii.  20,  240 

Anatolia,  L  232 

Anaxagoras,  i.  124 

Anaximaitdeb,  i.  122  ;  his  map  of  the 
earth's  surface,  t&.  145;  invention 
of  the  gnomon,  122;  first  intro- 
duced the  use  of  maps,  618,  ii.  220 

Anaximenes,  i.  123 

Ancalites,  ii.  139 

Anchialus,  i.  413 

Ancona,  i.  387, 404,  ii.  25,  26,  254 

Ancyra,  i.  413 

Andes,  ii.  115 

Androphagi,  the,  i.  192,  381 

Andros,  island,  i.  113 

Androsthenes,  explores  the  Persian 
Gulf,  L  462 

Angli,  ii.  498 

Angrivarii,  ii.  193,  497 

Antemnffi,  ii.  395 

Antichthones,  the,  ii.  353,  357 

Antigonus,  i.  552,  555 

Anti-Lebanon,  ii.  407 

Antimenidas,  in  the  army  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  i.  118 


Antioch,  ii.  649,  690 
Antiochia,  ii.  299 
Antiochus  I.,  i.  553,  555 

the   Great,  his   campaign    in 

Upper  Asia,  i.  572 ;  exp^tion  to 
India,  ii.  30 

of  Syracuse,  i.  337 ;  his  men- 
tion of  Rome,  338 

Anti-Taurus,  chain,  ii.  157,  287 

Antoninus,  Itinerary  of,  ii.  694 

Pius,  ii.  513 

Antony,  M.,  his  war  against  the  Par- 

thians,  ii.  132 
*  Ants,  Indian,  strange  story  concern- 
ing them  by  Herodotus,   i.  229, 
257;    repeated    by   Megasthenes, 
229,  566 

Aomus,  rock-fortress,  i.  440,  496 

Aorsi,  ii.  278,  598 

Aous,  river,  ii.  31 

Apamea,  ii.  298,  317,  345 

Apeliotes,  i.  589,  610,  611 

Apennines,  the,  described  by  Strabo, 
ii.  254 ;  by  PUny,  393 

Apocopas,  the  little  and  great,  ii.  452 

Apollo,  the  Delian,  hymn  to,  i.  89 

,  the  Pythian,  hynm  to,  i.  89 

Apollodorus  of  Artemita,  i.  571,  ii. 
48, 162 

Apollodotus,  king  of  Bactria,  i.  571 

ApoUonia,  i.  93,  100,  410 ;  ii.  8,  25, 
91 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  his  poem  on  the 
Argonautic  Voyage,  i.  21,  23  ;  his 
view  of  their  route  in  returning,  23 

Apologus,  ii.  461 

Appian  Way,  the,  ii.  256 

Apsarus,  river,  ii.  511 

Apulia,  ii.  256 

Apulum,  its  gold-mines,  ii.  504,  516 

Aqua)  Sextiffl  (Aix),  iL  44, 109,  111 

Aquileia,  ii.  145,  690 

Aquitania,  use  of  word  by  Caesar,  ii. 
117 ;  as  a  Roman  province,  142 

Aquitanians,  the,  ii.  123,  124,  248, 
391,  392 

Arab^,  Cape,  i.  532 

Arabia,  account  of,  by  Herodotus,  i. 
218;  called  by  him  the  most 
southerly  of  all  countries,  219 ;  its 
spices,  ib. ;  described  by  Eratos- 
thenes, 648;  Mela's  account  of, 
IL  366;  described  by  Pliny,  423; 
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by  Ptolemy,  608 ;  independent  of 

the  Roman  Empirep  107 ;  expedi- 
tion of  Mibm  Gallus  into,   179, 

204 
ArabiOf  Eoman  province  of,  ii.  506 

Deserta,  ii»  426 

— —  Kuila^moOf  u*  450 

Felix,  orii^iu  of  the  natne,  ii.  58  ; 

Pliny -s  urn  of  the  term,  426 

,  port  of,  i*  58'i 

g  town,  deutruotiou  of,  478. 

Petnea,  ii.  107 

Arabian   Gulf    (the    lied    Sea),   de- 

Boribed  by  Herudotn*,  i.  219,  220  ;* 

ittt  tides,  221 
peninsuhi,  described  by  8trabo, 

ii.  aiS  ;  by  Pliny.  427 
Arabics,  the,  au  Indian  tribe,  i,  529 
Arabis,  river,  i.  455,  528 
Arabitic,  tht?,  i.  454,  455 
Arachosia,  i,  239,  424,  426,  054,  ii. 

310 ;  climate,  I  480 
Aragtia,  river,  ii.  282 
Aral,  Sea  of,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 

i.  574,  041 
Arar  (Saone),  river,  ii.  112, 246, 301, 

302  587 
Araxks,  i.  141, 161,  434,  ii.  133,282; 

confuaeti  ideas  of  llcRidotus  con- 

ccniing  it,  t,  223 ;  ooufonnded  with 

the  laxartea,  »&.,  with  the  Volga, 

225 
of  Xenophon,  identical    with 

the  Chaboms,  347 
ArbeU,  battle  of,  i.  417,  472;  ecUpae 

ill  coQiit'Otion  with,  417 
Arbis,  ii.  675 
Arctiidia,  plains  of,  ii,  267 
ArchisuB,  i.  401 
Archimedes,  bis  statement  of  dimea- 

aions  of  the  earth,  i*  020 
Arctic  Circle,  the  term,  how  uac^l  by 

the  Greeks,  ii.  227  mtt,  228 
Ardoch,  ii,  514 
Arduenna  Silva,  iL  J  24 
Arelas,  iL  690 
Arecomici,  the,  ii.  44 
Arethusa,  lake^  ii.  409 
Arga3ius,  mt^,  ii.  203 
Argalic  gulf,  ii.  534 
Arijalus  (Point  Calymci'oX   ii-    "^^S, 

J74 
Argantc,  i.  142 


Argentarius,    "  001 

Amestag,  i.  r  11 

Ar  -,  1.  Kt»,   198 

A  ip,  i.  19.  21,  2i,  70^ 

A  r  I  )f  Orpheus,  its  i>n>bib 


cu>d 
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Aiiuu.^ .1 L  1  :>,  Voyage  of  *^  •   '  ■ 
Homer, ».  19 ;  tiot  at 
with  Colchis,  20;  v.^..,  ..     .. 
concerning  their   return,  21 
sete  of  legends  in  ooanectioa 
them,  24 ;  writen  on  thu  aubj 
25 

Argoe,  ii.  266 

Argnin,  isbnd,  u  323,  SSL,  652 ;  em^ 
nwusly  identifiecl  with  Ceme,  32S 

Ar^vrd,  or  the  Silver  laUiMi^  tL  3S4, 
474,  G08 

Argyms,  Mods,  tiie  Silver 
i.  401 

Aria,  i.  239,  423,  654 

Ariace,  ii.  4f>4,  405 

Ariaua,  i.  570,  ii,  310 

Ariana,  the,  ii.  284,  28o 

Ariaspon,  i.  426 

Arimaspen,  I  00,  102 

Arimaspiana,  the,  i.  102,  IS^ 

Ariminum,  ii.  254 

Ariovistus,  ii.  110,  113,  129 

Aristagoraa,  his  bronco  ump  oC 
world,  i.  240 

Aristeaa,  i.  90, 102,  141, 1^ 

Aristotlk,  i.  395 ;  his  opinion 
earth,  305;  habitable  worhl, 
on  the  rivers  of  Asi'  npff* 

feet  knowledge  of  A  .  ,  bis 

view  of  the  Caspian  b-,a,  401; 
statement  of  ci  rcumference  ofeMili, 
545;  his  supposed  stadium,  546; 
division  of  the  winds,  610  ;  dinics* 
sions  of  the  m-^^-  '""'';  oil  ih» 
Pal  us  Ma>otis, 

A&MKNU,  ii.  85,  .,  ,,.,  :a)&^  506; 
table-land  of,  L  343;  iu  mswm^ 
climate,  352;  traversed  by  1^ 
artny  under  Xenophon,  A. ;  <ft4Sic«ftl 

llinin-!i.  to   nV^KiKniul 


410 

Minor,  ii.  «Bv  157,  L*i*5 

Armenians,  thi?,  i,  241 
Armoriom  {fcmtisula,  ihc,  iL  235 
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Armoricans,  the,  ii.  115, 124,  392 

Arno,  river,  ii.  394 

Aromata  Cape  (Gnardafui),  ii.  448, 
449,  451,  551 

Arosis,  river,  i.  539. 

Aroteres,  the,  i.  381 

Abrian  (Flavius  Arrianus),  i.  225, 
240 ;  his  value  as  a  historiaa  of 
Alexander,  494;  cited  in  respect 
to  the  campaigns  of  Alexander, 
Chap.  XII.  passim ;  his  account  of 
the  voyacro  of  Nearchus,  525 ;  of 
India,  556;  his  Periplus  of  the 
Euxine,  ii.  510 

Arsanias,  river,  ii.  86, 105,  408 

Arsene  (Van),  lake,  ii.  289;  or  Tho- 
pitis,  290 

Arsinariiim,  promontory,  ii.  629, 630, 
631,  632 

Arsinoe,  ii.  56,  324 ;  city  of,  i.  577 ; 
another  city  of  the  name,  579 

Artabri,  ii.  241,  244,  359 

Artabnim,  promontory,  ii.  390 

Artacoana,  i.  423,  485 

Artaxata.  iL  86,  88,  134;  destroyed 
by  Corbulo,  346 

Artemita,  ii.  163 

Abtemidobus,  i.  581;  his  geo- 
graphical treatise,  iL  61 ;  Periplus 
of  the  Red  Sea,  63 ;  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Euxine,  64; 
computation  of  distances,  64-67 

Arvemi,  ii.  21,  44, 110,  122 

Asabon,  mt.,  ii,  460 

Asana,  river,  ii.  433 

Asbystae,  the,  L  282 

Asca,  ii.  180 

Asciburgius,  mt.,  ii.  589 

Ashtola,  island,  i.  532, 547 

Asia,  extent  of,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, i.  163 ;  geographical  struc- 
ture of,  according  to  Erastosthenes, 
241 ;  described  by  Strabo,  ii.  276 

,  Koman  province  ofi  ii.  155 

Minor,  i.  552  ;  the  name  un- 
known to  ancient  geographers, 
i.  232  note ;  first  used  by  Onwius, 
ii.  692 ;  peninsula  of,  i.  232 ;  breadth, 
233 ;  division  into  satrapies,  236 ; 
described  by  Pliny,  ii.  406 

,  Upper,  under  Seleucus,  i.  554 ; 

campaign  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
572 


Asii,  ii.  285 
Asik,  ii.  459 
Aspasians,  the,  i.  442 
Aspendus,  i.  411,  ii.  298 
Asphaltites,    lake    (Dead    Sea),    ii. 

407 
Assaceni,  the,  i.  442 
Assyria,    ruined    cities    of,  i.   374; 

Roman  province  of,  ii.  505,  506 ; 

described  by  Strabo,  315 
Astaboras(Aibara),  i.584,  ii.  53, 347, 

612,  614 
Astapus,  i.  584,  ii.  436,  612,  613 
Astasobas,  i.  584 
Astobores,  river,  ii.  436 
Astosapes,  river,  iL  436 
Astronomical  changes,   supposed,   i. 

548 ;  phenomena  at  Thule,  613 
Astures,  ii.  141,  240 
Asturians,  the,  ii.  45 
Astyres,  the,  ii.  359 
Atabyrius,  height  of,  i.  617 
Atarantes,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 

i.  279. 
Atbara,  river,  i.  578 
Aternus,  river,  i.  594 
Athens,  its  subordinate  commercial 

and  maritime  position,  L  114 ;  on 

same  parallel  with  Rhodes,  629; 

false  reading  of  the  name  in  Strabo, 

630;  parallel  through,  629 
Athrulla,  ii.  180 
Atlantes,  i.  279,  280 ;  of  Herodotus, 

310 
Atlantic  Ocean,    name  unknown  to 

Herodotus,  i.  221 ;  voyage  of  Him- 

ilco  in,  403 ;  its  vast  extent,  627 
Atlantis,  island,  of  Plato,  i,  402 
Atlas,  mt.,  i.  279,  280,  ii.  170,  330, 

667,  678 
,  pillars  in  the  charge  of,  L  33 ; 

supports  the  heavens,  86 
Atrebates,  ii.  135 
Atropatene,  ii.  132,  161,  291 
Attacori,  the,  iL  414 
Attacotti,  ii.  654,  681 
Attock,  i.  440 
Attrek,  river,  ii.  163 
Atur  (Adour),  river,  ii.  586 
Aturia,  ii.  315 

Aturrus  (Adour),  river,  ii.  690 
Aualitic  Gulf,  ii.  447,  448 
Augila,  i.  278,  iL  435 


^^^^F                 7t2                           AUOILA.                       IKD£X«                       BtRGUA,                           ^^^| 

^^^^H             Angila,  Oftsis  of,  it.  333 

Balir  el  Asrek  (Blue  NikX  ii.  613  ^M 

^^^^H              Augusta  Pnetoria  (Ac»$tii);  ij.  146 

^^^^H             ,  Yincklkorum  (Augsburg),   ii. 

Bai^  i.  469                                            ■ 

^^^M 

Balearic  Isles,  ii.  244  ;  not  mentionttl  H 

^^^^H             Augusto<iuDum,  ii.  12G 

by  Ptolemy,  563  tiote                       ^M 

^^^^H              Aulerci,  ii.  115 

Balissus,  river,  ii.  93                     ^^^M 

^^^H              Au8cliisa3,  i.  282 

Baltia,  iL  401                                 ^^M 

^^^^B              AuseauF,  i.  284 

Bam  bolus,  river,  L  325,  ''              ^^^H 

^^^H              AutKJDius,  the  '  Mtjsella  *  of,  ii.  (iSU 

Bainian,  i.  428,  493                         ^^M 

^^^H              Aukiloks,  the,  ii.  20:2,  433 

Banasa,  ii.  433                                ^^H 

^^^H              Automala,  ii.  332,  333 

Barace,  ii.  412 ;  pi\{  of,  463         ^^M 

^^^^H             Auiomijli  of  Heroiiotuii,  i.  206 ;  on  the 

BarUrica,  ii.  448, 450                    ^^M 

^^^^H                  Up|ier  Nile,  ib, ;  their  native  uanio 

^^^^^H                  ABtuacli,  ib. ;    the   same  with  the 

Barth,  Dr.,  cited,  i.  53,  312,  It  wM 

^^^H                  S^mbrita?,  302. 

131,  169,  333                                     ■ 

^^^H             Auxuma  (Axum),  ii.  429,  446»  447, 

Barygaza,  I  582,  il  420.  4fM.  4$5;H 

^^H 

not  mentiooed  l>y  i^tr               ^*    ^H 

^^^^H               Avfi,  coast  of,  11.  604 

Basilia,    an     island     l                    ^f^| 

^^^^H             Avaricum  (Bourgu^),  ii.  125 

Timmiis,  i.  596,  602,  u.  i:i;i,  lOI     H 

^^^^H             AvicDU^,  bis  DcscriptiuQ  of  iha  World, 

BastaraiB,  the,  ii.  DO,  151,  261,  2G2,H 

^^^H                  ii.  683  ;  other  works,  685 

500,  591                                             ■ 

^^^^H              Azoua  (Aidoe),  river,  ii.  114,  124 

Bastelani,  ii.  241                                   ,H 

^^^^B             Azauia,  coast  of,  ii.  432,  603 

Batavi,  ii.  124,  187,  49(1                ^^M 

^^^^H             Azov,  sea  of,  ii.  152* 

Batman  Su,  river,  ii.  439              l^^^l 

Batmcbiau  Sea,  ii.  61 1                  .9^1 

^^^B             Babba,  ii.  433 

Battle,  naval,  6rst  ou  rtoord,  L  10^^^| 

^^^^H             Bab-el-Mandeb,  straits,  uot  described 

Bautiflus,  ii.  599                             ^^M 

^^^H                  by  Strabo,  ii.  320 

Bazira,  i.  442 

^^^H             BabyloD,  ii.  316 

Beechey,  Capt.,  cited,   i.  312,  3iS,  ^ 

^^^^H              Babylonia,  ii.  7 

ii.  131                                  ■ 

^^^^H              Baoare,  river,  ii.  467 

Bc^de,  cited,  it.  139,  692                         ■ 

^^^H             Baccbiadji?,  tbe,  i.  107 

Bcke.  Dr.,  cite*l,  li.  633                          ■ 

^^^H             Bacenis,  Silva,  ii.  121,  130 

Belgie,  ii.  114,  123,  135,  24^,  SHI  _■ 

^^^H             Bactra,  or  Zariaspe,  i.  428,  430 

Belgian  tribi%  ii.  135                      ^^^1 

^^^^H             Bactbia,  satrapy  of,  i.  241 ;  Greek 

Bel;iiciK  ii.  142,  248                         ^^H 

^^^^B                  kini^doms  in,  569 ;  date  of  iiid@> 

Belias,  river,  ii.  651                         ^^^B 

^^^^^H                  ]^M?Ddei}ce,  ib,  i  of  their  destruction. 

Bollovaci,  ii.  1 14,  122,  135, 247          ■ 

^^^^H                 570 ;  cities  founded  by  Alcxatuk'r 

Beneventum.  ii.  257                                ^M 

^^^^^B                 in,  571  ;  Greek  mouarchs  of,  ii.  102 

lierber^,  ii«  330                                        ■ 

^^^^^H             ^    pro{)er,    conqtictit    of,    by    the 

^^^^H                 Scyttiiau  tribes,  ii.  165 

Berenice,  city,  i,  577,  ii.  131,  42^, 

446 ;  another  city  of  th«  uaaie,  u 

^^^^H              Bactriana,  ii.  285 

579  ;  aud  in  the  CvreusiYai«  587.     ^J 

^^^H              BactriauH,  the,  i.  228,  241 

Epideirea,  ii.  428                          ■ 

^^^B             Badis,  i.  533 

Panchrysos,  ii.  428                       ■ 

^^^^H             Bfeoues,  island,  ii*  464 

Beroea,  ii.  650                                      ^M 

^^^H             Ba;tica,  ii.  241 

Btiflsi,  the,  ii.  91,  153                            V| 

^^^^H             Bfetis  (Guadalquivir),  river,  ii.  20, 

BesyDgeitoa,  the,  ii.  605 

^^^H                 240,  389,  537 

B«iwsber,  Lieut.,  on  the  Motliatn  wall,  ^w 

^^^^B            Bftgamoyo,  ii.  454 

i.  349 ;  site  of  Cunaxa,  369               fl| 

^^^H             B^Bara,  i.  532 

Bibracte,  ii.  U2                                ^^M 

^^^H             Ba^radas,  river,  ii.  621,  622  nrde 

Bibit>ci,  ii.  139                              ^^H 

^^^m             Bahr    d    Abiad   (White    Nile),    ii. 

Bir,  ii.  317                                    ^^M 

^^H 

Birgus,  river,  ii.  581                     ^^^| 
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Biscay,  Bay  of,  ii.  358 

Bithynia,  ii.  156,  297 

Bithynians,  the,  i.  237,  382 

Bitlis,  river,  i.  353 ;  ii.  439 

Bitter  lakes,  the,  ii.  324 

Bituriges,  ii.  125 

Blemmyes,  ii.  488,  683 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  ii.  77 

BoBOtia,  i.  411,  ii.  267 

Bobtan  Chai,  ii.  439 

Boii,  ii.  90,  112,  130 

Boiohemum  (Bohemia),  ii.  260 

Bolerium,  promontory,  ii.  197,  582 

Bolor,  or  Pamir,  mt.,  ii.  529,  597 

Bon,  Cape,  ii.  237  note 

Boreas,  i.  589,  610,  611 

B0BY8THENE8,  the  modern  Dnieper,  i. 
180 ;  described  by  Herodotus,  183 ; 
largest  of  the  Scythian  rivers  alter 
the  Danube,  ib, ;  navigation  of, 
211 ;  mouth  of,  631 ;  ito  |X)8ition, 
631,  632;  how  far  navigable,  ii. 
262 

Bosporus,  kingdom  of,  ii.  84, 152, 510 

,  Cimmerian,  i.  150 

Bostra,  ii.  160,  506 

Branodunum  (Brancaster),  ii.  699 

Bremcnium,  ii.  695 

Brigautes,  ii.  341,  342 

Britain,  first  visited  by  Pvtheas,  i. 
591 ;  dimensions  as  stated  by  him, 
591,  612 ;  sends  assistance  to  the 
Gauls,  ii.  116 ;  invaded  by  Julius 
Cajsar,  119, 120 ;  described  by,  126- 
128  ;  its  conquest  imder  Claudius, 
339,  341,  351;  and  under  Nero, 
341,  342  ;  described  by  Mela,  360  ; 
conquest  under  Agricola,  490 ;  cir- 
cumnavigated by  his  fleet,  492; 
visited  by  Hadrian,  507 ;  and  by 
Severus,  646 ;  notice  of  it  by 
Jo8ephus,339;  described  bylStrabo, 
582 ;  produced  gold  and  silver,  339; 
and  pearls,  128,  339,  360 ;  also  jet, 
677 

Britannic  Islands,  in  spurious  treatise 
of  Aristotle,  i.  398,  595 

British  Islands,  the,  ii.  19 

tribes,  ii.  139 

Bruce,  cited,  ii.  647 

Bructeri,  ii.  497 

Brundusium,  ii.  256 

Bruttium,  ii.  254,  256 


Brutus,  Decimus,  IL  117 

Bucephala,  L  443 

Budini,  the,  i.  187, 193 

Bunsen,  Chev.,  i.  108,  130,  131 

Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  ii.  246,  690 

Burii,  the,  ii.  499 

Bumes,  Sir  A.,  cited,  i.  446 

Burning,  or  self-immolation,  practised 
by  the  Cathaeans,  i.  563 

Burnt  Island,  or  Jebel  Zebair,  ii.  455 

Buvinda,  river,  ii.  581 

Byzantium,  its  foundation,  i.  99; 
commercial  greatness,  109,  606; 
described  by  Poly  bins,  ii.  28 ;  sup- 
posed position,!.  631,  latitude,  661, 
ii.  8;  erroneously  determined  by 
Hipparchus,  9 ;  followed  by  Strabo, 
lb, ;  never  subject  to  the  Thracian 
princes,  153 

Ca  da  Mosto,  cited  i.  288,  323  noU, 
325 

Cabeira,  ii.  85 

Cabo  da  Koca,  ii.  390 

Cabul,  valley  of,  i.  426 

Cfficias,  i.  589,  610,  611 

CffinsB,  i.  373. 

CsBnina,  ii.  395 

C^SAB,  Julius,  i.  109 ;  his  wars  in 
Gaul,  ii.  111-123;  invasion  of 
Britain,  119,  120;  of  Germany, 
118, 121 ;  knowledge  of  Gaul,  123, 
126 ;  account  of  Britain,  126, 128 ; 
of  Germany,  129;  passage  from 
Gaul  tx)  Britain,  136;  landing  iu 
Britain,  137;  his  supposed  measure- 
ment of  the  world,  170,  693,  706 

Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  ii.  649 

CaTnas,  river,  ii.  415 

Calaeus  Islands,  ii.  460 

Calama,  1.  532 

Calatians,  the,  i.  142 

Caledonia,  ii.  677 

Caledonian  Forest,  the,  ii,  342,  404, 
490 

Caledonians,  the,  ii.  342,  491,  513, 
647,  681 

Caletes,  IL  135 

Calinipaxa,  i.  557 

Calingffi,  the,  ii.  416 

Calingapatam,  ii.  416 

Callaici,  ii.  240,  243 

Callatis,  or  Callatia,  i.  99,  ii.  91 
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Callinicum,  ii.  651 

Calliena,  ii.  467 

Calpc,  mt.,  ii.  358 

Calypso,  her  island,  i.  62 ;  erroneously 
identified  by  the  ancients,  51  note, 
63;    its  position  with  regard  to 

.    Scheria,  63,  81 

Camarina,  colony  of,  i.  92 

Cambyses,  bis  expedition  against  the 
Macrobian  Ethiopians,  i.  272; 
vagueness  of  the  account,  274 

Camels,  not  used  in  Africa  in  ancient 
times,  i.  263, 299,  307  ;  first  intro- 
duced into  Egypt,  299 ;  employed 
by  Alexander,  299,  470 

Campania,  iL  255,  395 

Campanians,  the,  i.  387 

Camuni,  ii.  146 

Camulodunum,  ii.  341 

Canal  traversing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
ii.  324 

Canaria,  island,  ii.  175,  203 

Canarians,  ii.  350 

Candace,  Queen,  ii.  182 

Candahar,  i.  424 

Cane,ii.  418,  424,  457 

Cangi,  the,  ii.  341 

Canopic  mouth  of  Nile,  i.  170 

Cantabri,  ii.  141,  240,  359 

Cantabrians,  the,  ii.  45 

Cantium,  ii.  127, 197,  236 

Capotes,  mt.,  ii.  408 

Cappadocia,  ii.  157 ;  described  by 
Strabo,  292 

Cappadocians,  i.  237        • 

Capraria,  ii.  173, 175,  203,  691 

Capsa,  ii.  80 

Capua,  i.  139,  ii.  690 

Caralis,  ii.  259,  560,  561,  568 

Carambis,  promontory,  ii.  303 

Caranitis,  district  of,  ii.  408 

Carantonus  (Charente),  river,  ii, 
690 

Caravan  trade  in  Africa,  i.  307 

Carcinitis,  i.  141 

Cardinal  points,  no  terms  for,  in  the 

Homeric  poems,  i.  35 
Carduchians,  i.  351  ;  their  country 
traversed  by  the  army  of  Xenophon, 
ib, ;  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
ib,  note ;  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Kurds,  ib, 
Caria,  i.  411,  ii.  7,  287,  299 


Carians,  the,  i.  382 
Caricon  Teichos,  L  319,  382 
Carmania  (Kerman),  L  244,  654,  iL 
310;    route  through,  L  456,  519; 
coast  of,  535,  537 ;  parallel,  ii  7. 
Carnuntum,  ii.  192,  344 
Camutes,  ii.  115 
Carpathians,     first     mentionod    by 

Ptolemy,  ii.  590 
Carpatis,  Mons,  ii.  590 
Carpidae,  the,  i.  381 
Carpis,  river,  i.  168 
Carrei,  the,  ii.  426 
Carrhas,  iL  93,  650 

Cabthagb,  little  noticed  by  Hero- 
dotus, i.  157,  262 ;  erroneous  idtfas 
of  its  position,  308,  633 ;  ite  lati- 
tude, 662 ;  how  placed  by  Ptolemy, 
iL  561  note 

J  temple  of  Juno  at,  i.  327 

Cabthagikiaks,  the,  asserted  that 
Africa  was  surrounded  by  sea,  L 
296;  their  trade  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Africa,  287,  288 ;  informa- 
tion derived  from  them  by  Htn>- 
dotus,  263 
Carura,  iL  304 

Casius,  mt.  (Jebel  Okra),  ii.  407 
Casmense,  colony  of,  i.  92 
Caspapyrus,  or  Caspatyrus,   L   142, 

227,  228,  256 
Caspian  Sea,  the,  a  distinct  basin  of 
water,  L  222,  223 ;  its  isolated  cha- 
racter, 401 ;  described  by  Patroclcs, 
574;  considered  as  a  gulf  of  the 
ocean,  ib. ;  dimensions,  tb, ;  de- 
scribed by  P.  Mela,  ii.  363 ;  Pliny  s 
erroneous  notions  of,  411 ;  correctly 
described  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  593 

Gates,  ii.  7.     See  Pylae 

Caspians,  the,  i.  241 
Cassi,  ii.  140 

Cabsitebides,  the,  or  Tin  Islands,  i. 
10,  ii.  99,  197  note,  688 ;  unknown 
to  Herodotus,  i.  164, 590 ;  not  men- 
tioned by  Pytheas,  600;  nor  by 
Cwsar,  ii.  128 ;  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
244,  245  ;  by  P.  Mela,  360;  by 
Pliny,  405 ;  by  Ptolemy,  683 
Cassi vellauDus,  iL  120;  his  capital, 

139 
Castes,   Indian,  described   by  Mega- 
sthcnes,  i.  561 
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Catabanians,  the,  i.  648 

Catabathmus,  valley,  ii.  168 

Catalogue  of  the  Ships  in  the  Iliad,  i. 
41;  of  the  Trojans,  43;  in  the 
Cypria  of  Stasinus,  44;  work  of 
Apollodorus  upon,  ii.  48;  Deme- 
trius of  Scepsis,  ib, 

Catana,  i.  92,  113,  ii.  690 

Gataractonium,  ii.  641 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  i.  585 

Cathaeans,  the,  L  505, 506,  563 

Cato,  his  march  from  Cyrene  to  Utica, 
iL  130,  131 

Cattigara,  ii.  535, 536, 537,  600, 606 

Caturiges,  ii.  147 

Caucasi^e,  Portae,  ii.  410 

Caucasian  tribes,  ii.  279 

Caucasus,  the,  mentioned  by  -^s- 
chylus,  i.  150;  correctly  described 
by  Herodotus,  222;  limit  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  246 ;  described  by 
Strabo,  ii.  281 

,  Indian,  i.  484 ;  name  given  by 

the   Greeks  to   the  Paropamisus, 
485,  ii.  282 

Cebenna,  Mons,  ii.  124,  391 

CelaBUffi,  i.  345, 412 

Celts,  or  Gauls,  the,  i.  410,  iL  248, 
388 

Cemmenus  (Cevennes),  ii.  245 

Cenchreae,  i.  107 

Cenimagni,  ii.  139 

Cenis,  mt,  ii.  38 

,  the  Little,  ii.  40;  the  probable 

route  of  Hannibal,  ib. 

Centrites,  river,  i.  351,  352,  ii.  104, 
439 

Centrones,  ii.  253 

CentumcellsB  (Civita  Yccchia),  ii.  691 

Ceos,  island,  i.  113 

Cerasus,  i.  100 

Cerbani,  the,  ii.  426 
Cercina,  island,  i.  286,  ii.  331 
Cerne,  island,  i.  285, 288 ;  discovered 
by  Hanno,  320 ;  its  position  with 
respect  to  Carthage,  323,  333; 
trade  with  the  interior,  323,  334 ; 
erroneously  identified  with  Arguin, 
323  ;  really  at  Rio  do  Ouro,  324 ; 
noticed  by  Eratosthenes,  331,  652 ; 
and  by  Scylax,  331,  334,  391 ;  ex- 
istence disbelieved  by  Strabo,  331, 
ii.  216 ;  known  to  Ephorus,  i.  382 ; 


erroneously  placed  by  Ptolemy,  ii. 

632 
Cevennes,  mts.,  ii.  360 
Ceylon  (Taprobaue),  Ptolemy's  erro- 
neous account^  ii.  602,  603.     See 

Taprobane 
Chaboras,  river,  ii.  649 
Chalcedon,  i.  98,  99, 109 
Chalcidians,  the,  their  voyages  and 

colonies,   i.   113;  war    with    the 

Eretrians,  ib. 
Chalcis,  i.  112,  ii.  160 
Cbaldseans,  the,  ii.  294,  295 
Chalonatas,  cape,  ii.  268 
Chalonitis,  ii.  289  note 
Chalusus,  river,  iL  588 
Chalybes,  or  Chalybians,  L  141,  237, 

3«2,  ii.  296,  336 

of  Xenophon,  in  Armenia,  i.  354 

Charax,  Isidore  of,  his  itinerary,  ii. 

311,  315 

Spasini,  ii.  461 

Charikar,  i.  427 

Charmande,  i.  368 

Chatramotitas,  i.  581,  648,    ii.  320, 

426,  457 
Cbatti,  iL  188,  343,  494,  496,  497 
Chauci,  ii.  189,  497 
Chelidonian  Islets,  ii.  287,  303,  569 
Chelonophagi,    the,    mentioned    by 

Agatharchides,  ii.  52 
Chenab,  river,  L  144,  502 
Chersonese,  the  Golden,  iL  535,  600 

,  the  Tauric,  ii.  263 

Chersonesus,  Heraclea,  i.  99,  ii.  84 
Cherusci,  first  mentioned  by  Cassar, 

ii.  121,  129,  186,  188,   189,  343, 

494,  497 
Chesney,  CoL,  i.  356;  on  the  para- 
sang,  360 ;  rate  of  marching,  363 
Choaspes,  i.  434,  ii.  313,  314;  known 

to  Herodotus,  i.  233 
Chobus,  river,  ii.  512 
Chorasmians,  i.  141,  243,  436 
Chorienes,  Rock  of,  i.  431 
Chorographer,  the,  ii.  177,  266,  275 
Choubar,  bay  of,  ii.  461 
Chremetes,  or  Chretes,  river,  i.  335, 

401,  ii.  41 
Chryse,  or  Golden  Island,  ii.   364, 

469,  475,  476,  487,  605 
Chrysorrhoas,  river,  ii.  318 
Cibyratica,  the,  ii.  287  rtotv 
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^^^^H               Cioone&,  1.  51 

Codanus    Sinna^  iL   19I«  200^  hH 

^^^^H               Ciliciit,  ii.  158 

402 ;    first    made    known    xtxi^ 

^^^^H               Campestris,  ii.  158 

AugUijtus,  ii.  191 

^^^H               Trachea,  ii.  157,  158 

Coined  money,  general  introdiicti** 

^^^^H               Ciliclau  Gat4ts,  the,  L  413 

into  Greece^  i.  113 ;   atandard  at, 

^^^^H                MoLLntaius,  i.  235 

114  note;  invention  of,  116          ^M 

^^^B               CUidans,  the,  i.  238.  382 

Col^tus,  voyage  of,  i*  105                   ^M 

^^^B               OimaniH,  Cape,  ii.  239 

CoUpis  (KuliMi),  iL  39»                     ^1 

^^^H               CiiDbri,  u.  110, 191.  260,  497,  588 

Colcbi,  jjulf,  ii.  473 ;  pmrl  fishery,  i^M 

^^^^H               Oimbnau   promoatory^  the,  U.   190, 

CulchiauB.  u  141.  159,  leo,  246,  H 

^^^H 

279, 280                                           ■ 

^^^^H               Cimmerum  Bosporus,  the,  ii.  28 
^^^^H               CimmtTianH  of  Homer,  i.  58,  78 
^^^H                of  Herodotus,  i.  172,  208 

Colchiii,   ita   fertility,  ii.   280;   »0|^ 

pod^  connection  with  Argouauliv 
Voyage,  i.  26 

^^^^H               Cinaamun,  i.  219, 565 ;  not  Dit^Qtioned 

Coliacum,  promontory,  ii.  422           ^M 

^^^^^H                    by  Pt<j]t'Uiy  &aiuug  thu  productious 

Culoc,  city,  ii«  614;  lake,  200,  4^H 

^^^H                   of  Geyloo,  474^  ii.  603 

n44e,  613                                            ^1 

^^^^H               ,  Laud  ol  (  Rf  ^ io  Ci  nuaniomifera). 

Colonies,  extension  of  Hdlenic,  U  9^H 

^^^H                   i.  219,  579.  608,  ii.  5 

CoIumDH  of  llercules,  L  028;  StBU^l 

^^^^1               Ciny|>B,  river,   i.   312;  town  on  iU 

of,  629,  631                                      J 

^^^^H                    bauks  mentioue^d  by  Scylax^  ib. 

Oomana,  ii.  292                           ^^^M 

^^^^^m               CiucE,  a  purely  mythical  character, 

Comar,  or  Comari,  li.  478            ^^^H 

^^^^H                   i   20,   57 ;    her    cx^nnoctiou    with 

Comedi,  the,  li,  530                      ^^H 

^^^^H                    MeUiSf    ib. ;    associated   with   the 

Commogonc,  ii,  134,  159,  317           ^1 

^^^^B                   legend  of  the  Argonauts,  24;  her 

Comoriu,  Civpe,  iL  473,  474         ^^^M 

^^^^H                   iiilatid,  57 ;  errouuoujEdy   identitied 

Condochates,  river,  ii.  415           ^^^H 

^^^^H                  with  Circeii  in  Italy,  58 

OoQiaci  (Cai)e  Comorin),  iL  307  ^^H 

^^^^H               Circeii,  promontory  (Monte  Circello), 

Conatantiuople^  ii.  690                        ^| 

^^^B 

CoDtinenta,  division  of,   t.  145;  d«H 

^^^^P               CircesiuQ),  ii.  649,  651 

scribed  by  Herodotus,  160              H 

^^^^H               Circumnavigation  of  the  world,  sug- 

Cooley,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  273.  294,  30%* 

^^^^1                   <;eisted  by  EratoHlhenet),  i.  627 ;  and 

609,  ii.  430  note,  553 

^^^^H                   by  PosiUonius,  ii.  1^7 

Copais,  hike,  ii.  270 

^^^H                        of  Africa,    by  Necho,  i*  289; 

Cophen,  river,  L  439 

^^^^B                    attempt^  by  ^'ataHpen,  297;  and 

Coptos  on  the  Nile,  L  57t»  iL  323     ; 

^^^^H                   by  Eudoxua  of  Cyssicus,  ii.  74 

Corbilo,  u.  19,  246                              M 

^^^H               Cirta,  ii.  80 

Corbulo,  ii.  346                                  ■ 

^^^H               Cissiaus,  the^  i.  239 

Corcvm,  i.  93,  107 ;  battlft  %Hth  OJM 

^^^1               Clark,  Mr.  W.  0.,  citod,  I  43,  82, 

Co'rinthians*  108,  132                      ]■ 

^^^1 

Ct>RiKTH,  i.  107,  iL  154  ;  inventiom  ^H 

^^^^H              Cleumedes,  bis  datd,  iL  100 ;  account 

the  Trireme  asciibtHl  to,   L    I07H 

^^^^H                  of  meaaurement  of  earth  by  Era- 

numerous    colonies,    KM ;     tmvi^M 

^^^^1                    tosrhcDcs,  i.  621 

power,  109 ;  account  of,  by  Stmb^H 

^^^^B               CIeo| trains,  iu  Kr^ypt,  ti.  180 

ii.  266.  267                               ^^^M 

^^^^B                Chmata,  of  Uip^iarcbus,  iL  4 ;  Pliny'd 

,  Gulf  of,  iL  269                   ^^M 

^^^^H                    account  of  Lbtf,  441 

Corioli,  iL  895                            ^^B 

^^^^H               Clintotv.  FuisU  Helli-iifci,  cited,  i,  92, 

Ccu-nelius  Balbus,  expedition  lgiiiii^| 

^^^H                    93,  9i,  111,    127,  129,  149,  417, 

the  Garamantt*«   11   i>^*                 ^^ 

^^^^H                   ii.  2,  055,  &^, 

*- —  Netx)fl,  ii.  1 T                  of'  Indiaii 

^^^^H                Cobus,  river,  ii.  410 

navigators,  ib.                          ,^^^1 

^^^1               Cocala,  i.  5i;9 

CoTooondame,  iL  278                  ^^^| 

^^^^H               CA>ciiiihut<,  prouioul^ry,  ii*  24 

Corodamum,  il.  609  noie            ^^^H 

^^^^H               C^atiovia,  ii«  362 

Cor^jpaasun,  li.  304                     ^^H 

CORSICA. 
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Corsica,  ii.  25;  described  by  Pliny, 

396 ;  forests  of,  i.  603 
CJorsote,  i.  348 

Cory,  Cape,  ii.  474,  534,  537,  602 
Cosoagus,  river,  ii.  415 
CossaE^ins,  the,  i.  458,  ii.  291  note, 

292 
Cotes  (Cape  Spartel),  ii.  330  note,  629 
Cottian  ^ps,  origin  of  name,  ii.  147 ; 

described  by  Ammianus   Marcel- 

linus,  680 
Cottius,  iL  147,  253 
Cotton,  L  565 
Cottonara,  ii.  419 
Cottonarice,  ii.  469 
Cotyora,  i.  100,  355 
Courses  (Dromi)  of  Azania,  ii.  452 
Crassus,  iL  92,  93,  115 
Craterus,  march  of,  i.  457,  521,  ii. 

311 
Cretans,  the,  i.  16 
Crete,  island,  ii.  238,  271,  563,  666, 

667 
Croatia,  ii.  45 
Crocala,  island,  i.  528 
Crocodiles,  in  the  Indus,  i.  227,  510, 

565;  in  the  river  discovered  by 

Nasamones,  269 
Crocottas,  the,  or  laughing  hyasna, 

iL  55 
Crotona,  L  92 
Ctesias,  i.  338-342 ;  slight  knowledge 

of  India,  340 
Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 

monarchy,  ii.  505,  648,  649,  650, 

652 
Cum®,  i.  94, 113 

Cunaxa,  site  of  the  battle,  i.  348, 369 
Cunningham,  General,  on  the  rock  of 

Aomus,  i.  497;  ruins  of  Taxila, 

499;  Greek  monarchies,  iL  103; 

cited  490,  505,  517,  518 
CSmobeline,  ii.  339 
Curia  Muria  Islands,  iL  459 
Curiosolita,  ii.  115 
Curula,  ii.  534 
Cutch,  Runn  of,  ii.  463 
Cyclades,  the,  ii.  399 
Cyclopes,  land  of,  i.  54 
Cydamus  (Ghadamis),  ii.  169,  185, 

435 
Cydara,  river,  ii.  423 
Cydnus,  river,  ii.  305 


Cyiza,  i.  534 

Cyllene,  i.  617,  618,  ii.  270 

Cynaraolgi,  or  Canimulgi,  the,  ii.  54 

Cynegetas,  the  (Hunter^,  ii.  53 

Cypria  of  Stasinus,  contains  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Trojan  forces,  i.  44,  45 

Cyprus,  L  116,  ii.  159,  301,  666,  667 

Cypsela,  ii.  27,  153 

Cypselus,  L  108 

Cyraunis,  island  (Cercina  or  Cer- 
cinna),  of  Herodotus,  i.  285 

Cyrenseans,  their  skill  as  charioteers, 
L282 

CybenaIca,  i.  72,  ii.  168 ;  described 
by  Strabo,  332;  by  Pliny,  434; 
subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  627 

Cybenb,  founded,  i.  96,  127;  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  159 ;  visited 
by  him,  262 

Cyropolis,  i.  223 

Cyrus,  the  younger,  his  expedition 
to  Babylon,  i.  343,  345-348 ;  route 
through  Phrygia,  363 

,  or  Kur,  river,  i.  241,  ii.  88, 282 

Cyzicus,  L  99, 128 

Dacia,  province,  its  limits  and  ex- 
tent, iL  504,  516;  abandoned  by 
Aurelian,  517 ;  omitted  in  the 
Itinerary,  696 

Dacians,  ii.  150,  151,  263,  503;  their 
relation  to  the  Getao,  150 

Dachinabades,  ii.  466 

Dahao,  the,  i.  436,  ii.  284 

Da'imachus,  visited  India,  L  568 

Dahnatia,  ii.  26, 148 

Dalmatians,  the,  ii.  45 

Damascus,  ii.  160,  506 

Damastes  of  Sigeum,  i.  103;  his 
Periplus,  148;  contemporary  of 
Herodotus,  158 ;  mentioned  Borne, 
ib. 

Dandaguda,  ii.  416 

Dandarii,  the,  i.  141 

Danube,  or  Ister,  i.  167;  described 
by  Herodotus,  170,  181 ;  supposed 
to  flow  with  one  arm  into  the  Adri- 
atic, 384,  388;  first  reached  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  46,  91 ;  northern 
boundary  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
149;  source,  252,  684;  cataracts, 
264  ;  Mela's  erroneous  views,  357 ; 
its  tributaries,  398 
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IVAiivine,  cited,  i.  501,  644,  ^* 

Daradus,  river,  ii.  41,  G23,  62y»  G30, 
631 

Dftnat  (Draa),  river,  ii*  41 

Dardre,  or  Derd*e,  tke,  i.  5G6,  ii.  41 G 

DanlaniauB,  ii.  91 

l;iaritil,  i)ass  of,  ii.  281,  410 

Darius,  his  expedition  into  Scythia, 
i,  173,  202,  m\,  217;  sends  out 
Scylax  of  Carj^anda,  227 ;  rttreat 
to  Ecbatana,  475 

Dead  Sea,  the,  ii.  318 

lH:fba?,  tiie,  ii.  58 

Deoebalus,  ii.  503 

I>ecumates  Agri,  ii,  490 

Degree,  unknown  aa  a  teolinical  term 
to  Ptolemy,  ii.  550 

Degrees,  division  of  cirel©  into,  by 
Ihpparchus,  il.  660 ;  ailopted  by 
Ptolemy,  ih, 

Deire  (Raa  Bir),  i.  579,  ii.  428,  447, 
551 

BelHus,  ii.  132,  133 

Delos,  ii.  154,  271 

Bulla,  Uic/describod  by  Strain),  ii.322 

Demetrius  of  Sccpis,  i.  20,  43,  ii.  49, 
299,300 

Democedes,  the  Greek  physician,  i. 

119 
BeraocrituB,  i.  626 

Den  ham,  Major,  cited  ii.  637 

Diivrl>ekr,  river,  ii.  289 

Dic^ABaiitJS,  his  geographical  works, 
i.  616 ;  measurement*  of  moun- 
tains, 617;  division  of  the  world 
by  an  imaginary  lino,  628 
Dicuil,  his  geographical  treatise,  ii. 
701 ;  his  account  of  Thule,  lA. ; 
Lis  results  of  the  measurement  of 
the  world,  ii.  701 
Diodoms,  cited,  i.  495,  586, 603,  605, 
612,  ii,  325 

,  his  historical  work,  ii,   194; 

his  value  as  a  historian  of  Alex- 
ander, i.  49 
Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  124 
DioKY8ins  PERIEGETKS,  ii.  480;  pro- 
bable date  of  his  poem,  481,  482 ; 
conception  of  the  form  of  the  worI<), 
484 ;   mention  of  the  Aiani,  486 ; 
ttcxjount  of  India,  488;  Kjjypt,  489 
I>io8corideir,   Island    of  (Hocotrn),   i. 
581,  ii.  425.  468 


)iui  :\m^  ii.  80,  282 


■\\i-'  t.frti 


IKoiionria'*,  i. 

Diridoiis,  i. 
Distances,  I) 

ment  known  to 

{*iven  by  the  cii 
Djeziroh  ibn  Omar,  L  oo'^ 
Dibrutscha,  fjeninsnla,  iL  14U 
Dodecasclicenus,  i.  301 
Dodona,  visited  by  Herodoius,  u  1S9 
J)olzh,  Indian,  L  565 
Buniitiun,  his  wars  with  the  Dmi^ 

ii.  503 ;  with  the  Na 
Donaldson,  cited,  L  Idd;   Ihft] 

thians   of    Herodotus*    Zl$| 

Massaget^e^  224 
Dooabt,  the,  i.  444  note* 
Donaos,  the,  i,  382 
Drangiana,  i.  239,  425, 6M»  IL  SIO 
Drnpsaca,  h  427 
Brave,  river,  ii.  398 
Dromedaries,  L  483 
Droyaen,  cited,  i  553 
Druentia  (Durance),  iL  251,  392 
Dnuna  (Drome),  river,  ii.  B90 
DruHUK,   his  campaigns  agpilntft  tl 

Germans,  LL  187-189;  9tnppod 

the  Elbe,  188;  '  189 

Dubis  (l>oube)»  ii. 
Dubriis  (Dover),  ii.  «'l»l* 
Dulichium,  L  69.  80.  81 
Dumnonii,  the,  iL  3^19 
Duucker,  1.  228 
Dura,  IL  652 
Duraniua  (Dordo^ne),  river,  iL  G90 
Durias  (Dora),  ii.  251 
Durias  (Duuiu),  river.  iL  240,  88d 
Dyris(Mt.Atla«),  iL4a3 
Dyrrbachium,  or  EpidatniiUA^  L  9$. 

iL25 

Earth,  the^  form  of.  Homer's  coo* 
ception  of,  l  75,  76 
of  it^  form,  145  ;  itn  i- ; 
619;  asAimio<i  as  gen 
by  Eratoflthcnca,  lA. , 
218;  ait<'mpt  at  its  i 
i.  662,  sut:ge«ition  vi 


Eartiiquakcj*,  ii.  301 

Kbiana,  ii.  581 

ElmKlurutm  (Hmbnin),  lLif47 
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Ebuda  of  Ptolemy,  ii.  584 

Eburacum,  ii.  641 

Kburones,  ii.  121 

EcBATANA,  the  capital  of  Media,  i. 
240,  known  to  ^schylus,  152; 
described  by  Herodotus,  258 ;  af- 
fords a  refuge  to  Darius,  417,  418, 
458,  475;  only  one  city  of  the 
name,  258 

Echinus  in  Thessaly,  i.  405 

Eclipse  of  the  moon,  i.  417  note. 

Egnatian  Way,  ii.  27,  153 

Egra,  ii.  181 

Egypt,  commercial  relations  of  the 
Greeks  with,  i.  97;  trade  opened 
with,  117;  visited  by  Hecatasus, 
143;  under  lioman  dominion,  iL 
1G7  ;  described  by  Strabo,  321- 
326 ;  Piiny*s  meagre  description 
of,  437 ;  mentioned  by  Dionysius, 
489 

Eirinon,  gulf,  ii.  463 

Elaver  (Allier),  u.  124 

Elba  (iEthale),  i.  139 

Elburz,  mt.,  i.  419 

Electrides,  or  Amber  Islands,  men- 
tioned by  Scylax,  i.  389 ;  in  Adria- 
tic, 604;  mentioned  by  Scymnus 
Chius,  ii.  73 

Elephant,  promontory  of  the,  ii.  449, 
450 

Elcjjhants,  Indian,  i.  560,  564; 

,  African,  i.  578, 607 ;  first  trained 

by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  578,  608 

Elephantomachi,  the  (Elephanto- 
phagi),  ii.  53 

Elephas,  mt.,  ii.  552 

Elisyci,  the,  ii.  670 

Ellis,  Mr.,  his  suggestion  about  Han- 
nibal's  route  over  the  Alps,  ii.  40 

Elmantica^  ii.  670 

Emerita,  ii.  690 

Emesa,  ii.  160 

Emigration  to  the  shores  of  South 
Italy,  i.  92 

Emodi,  mts.,  ii.  63,  309 

Emporia?,  i.  95 

Ems  (Amitjia),  ii.  187 

Eningia,  ii.  402 

Ephesus,  ii.  298 

Epicnemidian  Locriana,  the,  i.  405 

Epidamnus,  orDyrrachiurn,  i.  140,  ii. 
25 


Epimenides  of  Crete,  i.  89 

Epomeus,  mt.,  ii.  256 

Eporedia  (Ivrea),  ii.  146 

Epuobus,  i.  110 ;  a  native  of  Cyme, 
379 ;  his  historical  work,  ib. ; 
much  geographical  information, 
380 ;  general  views  on  geography, 
ib,;  description  of  Scythia,  381; 
ethnology  of  Asia  Minor,  382 ; 
acquainted  with  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  tb,;  erroneous  views  con- 
cerning the  Kile,  383 

Epiodorus,  island,  ii.  473 

Erannoboas,  river,  i.  569,  ii.  415 

Erasinus,  river,  in  Argolis,  ii. 
270 

Ebatosthenes,  i.  135,  331,  615  ;  re- 
forms the  map  of  the  world,  619  ; 
his  dimensions  of  the  earth,  620 ; 
imperfect  data,  623;  his  stades^ 
624 ;  extent  of  the  earth,  626, 627; 
proposed  parallel  lines,  629--631; 
defective  knowledge  of  longitude, 
633;  and  of  the  regions  north  of 
the  Euxine,  637;  erroneous  ideas 
of  India,  645  ;  general  notion  of 
Arabia,  647 ;  the  Nile  and  its  tri- 
butaries, 650;  no  knowledge  of 
Abyssinia,  651 ;  first  mentions  the 
Nubians,  652;  his  '  Sphragides,* 
654  ;  assertions  about  Homer,  656 ; 
observations  of  latitude,  661 

Erembi,  the,  i.  72,  ii.  488 

Eretria  in  Euboea,  i.  112 

Eretrians,  the,  war  with  the  Chalci- 
dians,  i.  113 

Eridanus,  river,  i.  13, 164 ;  identified 
with  the  Padus,  389,  604 

Erytheia,  island,  ii.  244 

EsTTHBiBAK  SsA,  the,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  i.  219,  221 ;  regarded 
by  him  as  continuous  with  the 
Atlantic,  221 ;  Periplus  of  the,  ii. 
443 

Erzeroum,  ii.  289 

Esuvii,  ii.  115 

Etearchus,  king  of  the  Ammonians, 
i.  268 

Ethiopia,  ii.  168 ;  writers  on,  440 

Ethiopian  Ocean,  the,  ii.  66 

Ethiopians,  the,  of  Herodotus,  i.  244, 
267 ;  mentioned  by  Agatharcbidcs, 
ii.  53,  54 ;  land  of  the  523 
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Etniriaj  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 
with,  i*  153 

Etymander  (Helmiind),  vallej,  L  425 

Euclid,  Ms  astronomical  Tiews,  h 
619 

Eudoxus  of  Cnidtis,  his  co($mical 
views,  i.  396 ;  geographical  wark, 
397,  626,  ii.  269 

of  Cysicus,  i.    292   note,  296, 

583 ;  his  voynge,  il  74,  97  ;  de- 
termines to  sail  rouud  Africa,  76 ; 
ID  Mauretania,  77 

EuorgetAs  i.  420 

Eue^rides  (the  modem  Benghazi),  i. 

Eulaeus,  river,  i.  458,  ii,  314 

Eumelus  of  Corinth.  L  25,  89 

EtrPHRATE8,  the,  faiuiliar  to  Herodo- 
tus, L  233;  crossed  by  Cynis  at 
Q^hapsacus,  347;  his  march  down 
its  loft  bank,  347,  318 ;  crossed  by 
Xenophoa  iti  its  upper  course, 
352 ;  its  two  braoches,  353 ;  pa«»*- 
age  of,  by  Alexander,  416;  estab- 
lishetl  places  of  passage,  ii»  107 ; 
described  by  Stvabo,  2t^f  and  by 
?liny,  408 

Eupilua  (Lago  di  Posiano),  ii.  394 
note 

Europe,  extent  of,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, i.  162 ;  described  by  Strabo, 
ir.  239,  and  by  Pliny,  387 

Eurotas,  river,  ii,  270 ;  valley  of,  266 

Eurus,  i,  589,  610,  611 

EuBebioB,  i.  127 

EuxiKK,  tbe,  L  97  ,•  Greek  colonies 
OD,  t^. ;  dates  assigned  to  them, 
128;  ideas  of  Herodotua  concern- 
ing, 175,  179 ;  his  erroneous 
notimis  of  its  length,  176 ;  account 
of,  by  Scylax,  389 ;  by  Pliny,  ii. 
400;  Periplus  of,  664;  supposed 
to  be  filling  up,  i.  398,  ii.  21 

ExampiBus,  i.  173 

Falconer,  his  edition  of  Arrians 
Fenplus,  ii.  511 ;  imj^erlect  know- 
ledge of  Euxine,  ib^ 

Felujah,  i.  349 

Fenni,  the,  ii,  500 

Ferrier,  cited,  i.  429,  487 

Ferrf>,  island^  ii*  567 

FcfJian,  i.  270,  278,  279,  Ii.  185 


Flavins  Arrianus,  tu  510.    6(9 

Flevo,  or  Flevas,  lake,  ii.  Iti7, 

Fortunate  Islaki^s,  the,  ii 
173,  202,  432,  527  ;  first  a 
of  them,  i,  605  ;  not  mentioi 
Strabo,  ii,   334;  account  of 
by  Statins  Beburus,   173,  lUid^l 
Juba,    175.    202;    tiMfxitionM 
Ptolemy,    630,   632;    adoj^tud 
western  limit  of  the  world,  528 

Fossa  Drusiana,  iL  189 

Foul  Bav.  ii.  66 

Frat,  river,  ii.  289,  408 

Frisians^  the,  first  muntionciiji.  IR' 
497 

Fuerteventura,  ii.  203 

Fuflcus  (Cornelius),  bis  defeat  by 
Dacians,  ii.  503 

Fat,  river,  ii,  433 

Gadeira  (Gades),  i.  6  ;  xneptio] 
Ht^ciiUrus,     140 ;     bv    Hoi 
164;  by  S 
point  of  1 

tioned  by  hiruN.,  ji.  ^_^  ^.j4t 
extensive  trade,  iK 

Grtulians,  the,  ii,  80,  171,  173, 
368 

fialntia,  ii.  157, 200,  297 

Gulbi,  Serviun.  ii.  115 

Galgacns.  V\.  591 

Gallia  r  Vu  394 

L  I  ,  ii.  112,248 

Narbonensis,    the   Itomaa    pro- 
vince, ii,  109,  246,  390 

— —  Transpadana,  il.  3&4 

Gallicians,  th<\  ii«  45 

Gandar,  M.,  cil*^,  i.  83 

G&ndarii,  the,   mentioned  1^  IIi 
tsBUB,  i,   142,  and  by  Ifcrodoiii% 
238 

Gangari '      '    "' 

by  iL  u- 

hi/n,  1^, ;   ! 

308;   by    i... 

the,  476 
GaT»geric  guir  t1 
Garaitia,  ii.  ^ 

GAiykUANTT    , 

dotus,     i.     '^IV,    278; 
of   Comeliiia    Iklbus   lo. 
185;  under  Augustua,  IGl^; 


pro- 

J 


i,t>h5;  first  r«ttcb 


ii  A34,  600 

-    'i25 

iicd   bv    Hi^jJ 


^^ 
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tioned  by  Strabo,  333;  by  Pliny, 
435 ;  by  Ptolemy,  626 

Garianonum  (Burgh  Castle),  ii.  699 

Garonne,  estuary  of  the,  ii.  3G0 

Garsaura,  ii.  304 

G^arumna  (GaronneV  ii.  236,  392 

GrasandaB,  or  GasanaeDses,  ii.  68 

Gaugamela,  i.  417, 473 

Gaul,  Roman  province  in,  ii.  44 ;  its 
conquest  by  Caesar,  111 ;  its  divi- 
sion by  Strabo,  248 ;  described 
by  P.  Mela,  359;  by  Ptolemy, 
686 

,  Transalpine,  first  reduced  by 

Ca>8ar,  ii.  Ill,  122 

Gauls,  the,  on  the  Danube,  ii.  105 

Graza,  siege  of,  i.  414 

Gazaca  in  Armenia,  ii.  133 

Gedrosia,  march  of  Alexander  throuojh, 
i.  ^56,  518,  519,  654,  ii.  6,  310, 
311 

Gela,  i.  106 

Gell's  Ithaca,  i.  82 

Geloni,  the,  i.  194,  381,  389  ncie 

Geminus,  i.  76,  ii.  101 

Genabum  (Orleans),  ii.  125 

Gennesara,  lake,  ii.  407 

Gennesareth,  lake,  ii.  318 

Genfevre,  mt.,  ii.  247,  251 

Georgi,  the,  or  agricultural  Scythians, 
i.  183,  185,  186  note,  190,  381 

Ger,  or  Gir,  river,  ii.  349,  350,  618, 
619,623.624,627 

Gergovia,  ii.  125 

Germani,  i.  597,  604 

Germania,  i.  795 

Germanicus,  his  campaigns  against 
the  Germans,  ii.  193 

Germans,  wars  of  Cassar  with,  ii.  118, 
121 ;  his  description  of  them,  130 ; 
victories  of  Tiberius  over,  148 

Germany,  Ccesar's  account  of,  ii.  129 ; 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  259 ;  P.  Mela's 
imperfect  knowledge  of,  361 ;  de- 
cription  of,  by  Tacitus,  493 ;  im- 
perfectly described  by  Ptolemy, 
587  ;  wars  in,  186 

Gerrha,  i.  462,  647,  ii.  30,  60,  321 

Gerrhus,  river,  i.  186,  ii.  400 

Gessoriacum,  ii.  137 

Getm,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  i. 
166;  in  that  of  Alexander,  408; 
attacked  by  him,  ib, ;  beyond  the 
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Danube,  409;  under  Mithridates, 
ii.  90;  mentioned  by  Strabo,  263 

GETiE,  the  desert  of  the,  ii.  262 

Ghadamis,  i.  280 ;  ii.  185. 

Ghermsir,  the,  ii.  312 

Ghir,  river,  ii.  350 

Ghizni,  i.  426,  490 

Giligammas,  i.  283 

Gindanes,  i.  284 

Gira,  ii.  625 

Glactophagi,  i.  46. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  36,  50,  77, 
81 

Glesaria,  island,  ii.  404 

Globe,  a,  constructed  by  Crates,  ii. 
232  note 

Gobel,  cited,  i.  195 

Godavery,  river,  ii.  604 

Gold,  from  the  Ural  and  Altai 
mountains,  i.  200;  Indian,  229; 
in  Noricum,  ii.  23 ;  in  Arabia,  68 

Gordium,  i.  412,  466 

Grordyene,  ii.  86,  651 

Gorgippia,  ii.  279 

Gorgona,  island,  ii.  691 

Gorillas,  i.  321,  327,  328  note 

Gossellin,  concerning  voyage  of  Hanno, 
L  321 ;  erroneous  computation  of 
stades,  624 ;  on  the  Nile,  649  ;  on 
Eratosthenes'  calculations,  662- 
664 ;  Fortunate  Islands,  ii.  202 

Grothiui,  the,  ii.  499 

Gothones,  the,  ii.  600 

Groukcha,  lake,  ii.  290  note 

Graian  Alps,  ii.  263 

Grampians,  ii.  491 

Granicus,  battle  of  the,  i.  411 

Graupius,  Mons,  ii.  491 

Groat  Bear,  constellation  of  the,  i. 
34 ;  steering  by,  62 

Greece,  geography  of,  ii.  266;  Pto- 
lemy's map  of,  595 

Greek  writers,  after  Polybius,  ii.  48 ; 
after  Ptolemy,  655 

Greeks,  the,  influence  of  Asiatic 
civilization  on,  L  116 ;  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians, 
116;  early  relations  with  Egypt^ 
117;  intercourse  with  Etniria, 
153,  154 

Griffins,  i.  88, 102, 199 

Grimm,  Jacob,  on  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus,  i.  216 
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Groakurd  on  the  age  of  Strabo,  ii. 

tion  of  hia  marvellous  statetnenliJH 

212,  213,  272,  302  note 

326,  327  ;  i>er version  of  his  acDMBiitH 

Grote.  cited,   i.   2L,   111,  116,  205, 

by  later  writers,  328.  329;  atofki  ^ 

208,  217.  261,  371 ;  oti  the  Soy- 

derived  from  him  by  Mel&,  iL  367; 

thiaoa  of  Hc^odo^us,  215 ;  en  the 

by  Pliny,  384 

m{e    of   marching,    381 ;   site    of 

Harmozia,  or  Ormui,  i.  536 

Tj\m,  307 

Harpagus,  the  Peraiao  general,  i.  IIH 

Guardafui.  Cape,  i,  579,  581,  583, 

Har|iHSiie,  rivor,  i.  354,  356 ;  idcuH- 

049,  ii.  63 

'fie«l  with  the  Arjia  Su,  375 

-Gn^riin  cited,  L  53,  312,  313 

Hashtnagar,  i.  440 

Giimisch  Khana,  its  silver-mines,  i. 

Hatra,  fortress  of,  ii.  606,  648 

376,  ii.  296 

Hebrides,  derived  from  n  fulga  rcjod- 

Gaintia  (Giinzhurg),  ii.  696 

mg  in  Pliny,  ii*  584 

Gurfeaoa,  the,  i.  442 

Hebrus,  river,  ii.  27,  153 

Guttalua,  river,  ii.  403 

Ekcat^ub  of  Miletus,  hii  vigil  ta 

Gattones,  a  German  trilxj,  i.  596 

Egypt,   i.  118;    geography,    134; 

Gwettur,  Bay  of,  i,  533 

•Genealogies'  and  '  Periodna,*  135; 

Gjaros,  island  Ltt^  ii,  271  fioie 

diiridcB  the  world  it! 

Gymnesian  Islands,  ii.  99 

.  continents,  145  ;  re^ 

GvmDias,  i.  354,  35G,  37« 

merian  Bo6pom^ 

Gyndes,  river,  i.  251,  253 

the  limit  bet  wtt 

Gytta,  i.  319 

147;  tiieory  coi . w .  4 ,                             ■ 

Gyzantes.  i.  144,  285 

inundation  of  the    > 

racter  of  his  extant  l                   -t!3^« 

Hadramaut,  ii.  427 

Hecatfi^^us  of  Abiera,  i,                    l^^l 

Hadrian,   ii.  50t> ;   hia  travcla,  507- 

fiecatompvlns,  i.  419,  >                 ^^H 

509,  517  ;  his  wall  in  Linrain,  507  ; 

Hedjaz,  ii,''427                                     V 

ooins  relating  to  his  travels,  217 

Heeren,  cited,  i.  224,  276,  277,  307  ;■ 

Hiebudes    (Hebrides),    ii.    404  j    of 

concerning  voyage  of  Hannn,  334  ;^| 

Pliny.  584 

on  the  nia{)8  of  AgatlnMljemoii,  ii.^| 

Haamoda^  the,  ii.  361  ttoU 

578  note                                             H 

Hiemns,  Mt.   (the   Balkan),  i,  166, 

Heligoland,  ii.  499                               ■ 

167,   408,   ii.   2G4^    Ms  eieratiou 

Helioiiolifi,  ii.  326                                  ■ 

mentioned  by  Pliny,  385 

HcH^y clans,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  i.  l^J^^I 

Halicarnassua,  L  411 

157,  ii.  670                                      ^1 

Ealizones,  the,  ii.  296 

Hellanicus,  i.  148                                  ^1 

Halys,  river,  ii.  297 

Helmund,  valley,  i,  424                ^^^H 

Hamaxobii,  the,  ii.  591 

Helvouana,  ii.  110-112,  124         ^^H 

Hamtlcar,  his   invafiion  of  Sicilv,   i. 

Heniocbi,  the,  ii,  89,  270              ^^B 

157 

Hephm^tion,  i.  439  ;  his  death,  458   ^M 

namiU43n,  Mr.,  cit^  i*  281,  ii.  210, 

Herai^lea,  on  the  coaHt  of  Bithjo^  t^l 

293   note,  296 ;  on  the  pijiwrnong 

99,  ii.  296                                           W 

honey  of  the  Colchian  inoimtains, 

Heraclides  mni  to  llyrcania,  t*  4B9     ^^ 

i.  358;    route  of  Cyrna   through 

Herat  to  Bactria,  routes,  1.  4^            H 

Phrygia,  363 

Hercules,   columns   of,   u   628 ;    de"^| 

Hannibal,  Ins  paasage  of  the  Alpfl, 

scribed  by  Mela,  ii«  358                   ■ 

ii.  37-40 

profmantory,  ii.  43.*J                     ^| 

Han^'o,  his  voyage  along  the  coast 

,  strait  of,  L  629.  631,  &c. 

of  Africa,  i.  318-331 ;  ita  probable 

Hercyniao  Foretjf,  the,  L  400,  604, 

date,  332  ;  authenticity  of  extaot 

ii.  496;  dc^ribeii  by  Cttur,  12diM 

by  Strabo,  26f) ;  by  Ptal«i^y,  GM)  H 

Hermtean  prDmontory  (Capp  DcHiX  tL^I 

narrative,  ik;  eilitions  of,  li. ;  his 

narrative,    318-321 ;    examiimtiou 

^^^^B* 

nl  jtB  details,  321-331 ;    explana- 

■ 
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Hermiones,  ii.  362,  403,  495,  588 

Hermolaus,  abridges  the  Lexioon  of 
Stephanus,  ii.  669 

Hermonassa,  ii.  278 

Hennunduri,  ii.  191,  343,  403,  494, 
499 

Herodorns  of  Heraclea,  i.  169 

Herodotus,  adopts  the  division  into 
three  continents,  i.  146 ;  extends 
the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  river 
Phasis,  147;  his  general  views  of 
Europe,  156 ;  emigrates  to  Thurii, 
158 ;  extensive  travels,  159 ;  de- 
scribes the  continents,  160;  erro- 
neous notions  of  Africa,  163 ;  Asia, 
limit  of  his  knowledge,  218; 
account  of  Arabia,  218;  Africa, 
262 

Heroopolis,  ii.  427 ;  gulf  of,  67 

Hertha,  ii.  499 

Hesiod,  the  poems  of,  i.  85 ;  his 
Theogony,  86;  no  mention  of 
either  Italy  or  Sicily  by  name,  87  ; 
Catalogue  of  Women,  &. 

Hesydrus  (the  Sutledge)  river,  i.  557 

HiBEBNiA,  first  mentioned  by  Geesar, 
ii.  127  ;  called  by  Ptolemy  Ivernia, 
581 ;  described  by  him,  ib, ;  Pliny's 
limited  knowledge  of,  404;  de- 
scribed by  Orosius,  692.    See  leme 

Hides  or  skins,  inflated,  for  crossing  a 
river,  i.  429 

Hiera,  island,  ii.  258 

Sycaminos,  ii.  696 

Hierasus,  ii.  517 

Hieron,  i.  462 

Himilco,  voyage  of,  i.  403,  595,  ii. 
383, 688,  703 

Hindoo  Koosh  (Caucasus),  i.  424; 
passes  of  the,  492 

Hindoos,  their  castes,  i.  561 

Hippalus,  discovers  the  direct  route 
to  India,  ii.  351,  445,  470 

(west  wind),  iL  417,  418 

H1PPAECHU8,  his  observations  of  lati- 
tudes, i.  630 ;  ii.  8 ;  suggestions  of 
observing  eclipses  for  finding  longi- 
tudes, 633,  ii.  14 ;  general  charac- 
ter of  his  criticisms,  2 ;  attempts 
to  rectify  the  map  of  Eratosthenes, 
3,  11 ;  parallels  of  latitude,  4-10 ; 
on  the  course  of  the  Indus,  12 

Hippemolgi,  i.  46 


Hipponium,  i.  387 

Hippuri,  ii.  421,  423 

Hisn  Ghorab,  ii.  457 

Holmi,  ii.  304 

Homes,  his  ideas  of  the  earth,  L  33, 

75 ;  of  the  sun,  35 ;  of  the  winds, 

36,  77 ;  descriptions  of  the  sea,  36, 

37 

to  Hecataeus,  i.  85-126 

HoMEBio  Geoobapht,  i.  31 ;  general 

views,  31-38 ;  of  the  Iliad,  39-48 ; 

of  the  Odyssey,  49-74;  views  of 

Eratosthenes  concerning,  i.   656; 

of  Hipparchus,  ii.  15 ;  of  ApoUo- 

dorus,  49;  of  Demetrius,  50;  of 

Strabo,  214,  221 
Homeritae,  the,  ii.  426,  456 
Homemann's  Travels,  cited,  i.  281 
Hoskins,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  273,  299 
Howara,  ii.  181,  205,  454 
Httbner,  his  Inscriptiones  Britannicae, 

cited,  U.  508,  513,  647 
Humboldt,  A.,  L  193,  200;  on  the 

Scythians  of  Herodotus,  i.  215; 

the  Massagetas,  224 
Huns,  ii.  486,  682 
Hybla,  the  land  of,  i.  381 
Hydaspes  (Jhelum)   river,  i.   443; 

passage  of;   499 ;  confluence  with 

the  Acesines,  508 
Hydraotes,  or  Havee,  river,  i.  444, 

502 
Hylsa,  or  'forest  country,'  L  191 
Hyllic  Chersonese,  ii.  26 
Hylopbagi,  the,  ii.  53 
Hypacyris,  i.  185, 186,  ii.  400,  590 
Hyperboreans,   the,  i.   88,  89,   102, 

103 ;  mentioned  by  Hecatieus,  148; 

by  Herodotus,   160,  175,  ii.  363, 

401 
Hyphasis,  river,  the  modem  Be'ias, 

Beas,  or  Beiah,  i.  444,  502,  556, 

557,  565,  571 ;  altars  on  the,  503 ; 

course  of,  508 
Hyrcania,  i.  419,  ii.  284 
Hyrcanian,  or  Caspian,  Sea,  i.  141 
Hyrgis,  river,  i.  184 

labadius,  or  Sabadius,  ii.  608 ;  pro- 
bably Java,  643 
ladera,  ii.  148  not^. 
lapydes,  or  lapodes,  ii.  45,  145 
lapygia,  ii.  254,  256 
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Iftzygea,  IL  84  noto.  261,  262.  5I7» 

591 

Iaxxbtki,  confus<Ml  by  Henidatus 
with  the  Araxt«,  i.  223  ;  and  by 
later  Greeks  nvith  the  Tamils,  400 ; 
made  known  by  Alexander,  435; 
flowed  into  the  Caspian,  574,  Ii. 
283 

Iberia  (Spain),  i.  386 

Iberians,  the,  ii.  88,  279 

Iberuji  (Ebro),  river,  i.  38G,  iL  240, 
389 

learns,  river,  ii.  411 

Iceni,  ii.  340,  341 

Ichthyophagi,  the,  on  the  Rerl  Sea,  u 
272;  describeil  by  Agalharchides, 
ii.  52;  on  the  const  of  GtMiroain, 
i.  530, 543 ;  described  by  Nearchns^ 
531 

loouium,  ii.  298 

letia  of  Diodorus,  i.  603,  ii.  197 

Ida,  mt.,  ii.  271 

Idubeda,  mU.,  ii.  210 

lernet  i.  30,  398,  594,  595 ;  supposed 
to  lie  north  of  Britain,  ii.  222, 
23'i,  250 

Igilium,  island,  iL  601 

Iliad,  geography  of  the,  L  39  ;  CatA- 
'  e  of  the  Ships,  41;  epithetu 
I  I  Ued  to  different  towns,  42;  of 
thu  Trojiuis,  43 

Ilium,  the  Homeric,  or  Troy,  ii.  300 

Illyricum,  rotluccd  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince by  Augustus,  ii»  148,  264 

Ova,  island,  ii.  691 

Imaua,  mt.,  il  286,  417,  530,  596, 
597 

India,  first  mentioneti,  i  142;  ac- 
count of,  by  Herodotus,  226;  the 
land  of  the  Indui?,  iV^. ;  Alexander's 
militiiry  op?ralion8  in,  438 ;  its 
natural  productions,  563-565  ;  ex- 
tent and  figure,  667;  StraVio's 
account  of,  ii,  306;  rivers,  30K; 
P.  Mela^s  imperfect  account  oU 
365;  described  by  Pliny,  414;  by 
Dionysiufi,  487 ;  Piolcmy*fl  map  of, 
642 ;  Col.  yule*8,  643 

Indian  ants,  i,  22D.  230,  257 

tribes  west  of  tiie  Indus,  \,  488 

tribulc,  i.  255 

Indians,  described  by  Megasthenos, 
L   661,  562;    their  division   into 


tbcir    philoMfilia% 


clasaes,    ifr. ; 
562 

Indo-Scythift,  ii,  461 

LvDCTR,  ri%'er,  i.  142,  440;  desomt  by 
Alexander,  448 ;  Kxits  oa  the,  50^; 
descent  of    the,    507  ;    identiiWd 
with  tb»  Nile,  5011 ;  widlb,  510  j 
muTce,    440,    511  ;     delta,    512 
ciiange  in  the  tyiursc  ol,  516 ;  I 
course     miisconot'ived      by      FTiji 
fiarcbuB,  ii.  12 ;  described  by  Plii 
416;  nuuithaf,  462 

Ing«)vorjes,  ii.  403,  495,  588 

lomaoea  (Jumna),  i.  557,  IL  308 
415 

Ionia,  i.  411,  ii.  300 

lonians,  the,  i.  Si<'I 

Iphicnvtes,  ii,  329 

Iran,  plateau  of,  ii,  310 

Ireland,  account  of,  by 
677 

Iron  Gates,   the,  of  the 
167,  180 

Is,  of  Herodotus  (Hit),  i.  368 

Isara,  il  392 

IsAuria,  ii.  159,  298 

laidoruff,  of  Chamx,  ii.  163 

-,  of  Seville,  first  use»  the 


Solintts, 
DanuVir,  i 


uA 


of  the  Medit<?rmnean,  ii.  G79, 
laololte,  CaiK5  {lUia  Jmreh),  ii.  460 
Is43a,  Island,  i.  387,  404,  iL  25 
Isawion  Serica,  508 
Issedones,  the,  i,  102,  141,  190,  IL  1 

598 
Issus,  PaaMs  of,  i.  346 ;  travi-fseii  br  I 

Cjrrufl,  i&. ;  and  by  Alexaxider,  414; 

described,  467,  468 

,  battle  of,  u  414 

,  Gulf  of;  i.  34*^  ♦^^T  (\^^  631 

to  tho  Euphi 

Istffivone-s,  tht\  ii* 

Iotsb,  de8<'ril>e«Un  .  u  161 

170,  180,  181;  I  by   him 

with  the  Nik*,  Uid-il'^;  i*Tlii^ior»cd 
^to   be   tho   lixrgctit  of    alt    known 

riven^,    181 ;    its    tributAri«!«,    A^ 

See  I  Hid  u  be* 
Istri,  the,  138,  ^sm 
fstruH,  or  IstroiKiIiji,  L  U9,  167,  S88, 

ii.  91,  119  aoi*' 
lUly,  dowcnlH^d  by  Strabo,   IL  2S3| 

by  Pliny,  392 
Ithaca,  Homeric,  L  67, 83 
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Itineraries,  the,  value  of  them,  ii.  694, 

695 
Itinerarium'  Hierosolymi tannin,   ii. 

696 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  ii.  694 
Itius  Portus,  u.  119, 136, 137 
Ivemia  (Hibemia),  ii.  581 

Jask,  cape,  i.  530,  533 
Jebel  Barkal,  ii.  184 

Hauran,  ii.  318  note 

Zebair,  ii.  455 

Jericho,  palm-groves,  ii.  318 
Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo,  ii. 

318 ;  entered  by  Pompey,  ii.  90 
Jet^  found  in  Britain,  ii.  677 
Jhelum,  river,  i.  443 
Joliba,  or  Quorra,  river  (Niger),  i. 

269,  ii.  436,  621,  626 
Jordan,  river,  ii.  318,  407 
Josephus,  cited,  ii.  325  ;  concerning 

Britain,  ii.  339 
Jowett,  Prof.,  cited,  i.  403 
JuDA,  ii.  174 ;  his  work  on  Africa,  tb. ; 

enquiries  concerning  the  Fortunate 

Islands,   175;    his    geography    of 

Arabia,  176 ;  account  of  the  Nile, 

201;    followed  by  Pliny,  ii.  423, 

431 
Judfea,  ii.  160  ;    fi»t  attacked  by 

Bomans,  90 
Jucrurtha,  his  war  with  Bome,  ii.  80 
Julian,  Emp.,  his  expedition  against 

the  Persians,  ii.  650 
Julius  iEthicus,  cosmography  of,  il 

692,  701,  703,  705 

Honorius,  ii.  692,  705 

Jumna,  river,  ii.  47 

Juno,  promontory  (Cape  Trafalgar), 

ii.  358 
Junonia,  island,  ii.  173, 175,  203 
Jura,  Mons,  ii.  124,  245,  391 
Juvema  (Ireland),  ii.  355 ;  described 

by  P.  Mela,  361 

Kalah  Shergat,  i.  373 
Karakaban,  i.  377 
Kara  Kul,  or  Denghiz,  ii.  642 
Karun,  river,  ii.  313,  314 
Eatakekaumene,  ii.  300 
Kcltaj,  the,  i.  168 

Kcmpthomc,   Lieut.,    citod,  L  526, 
529,  631,  532,  536,  538 


Kenia,  ii.  617 

Kenrick,  Mr.,  cited,  L  299,  301 

Kerman,  ii.  310 

Khartoum,  i.  585 

Kilimanjaro,  mt.,  ii.  617 

Killouta,  island,  L  527 

Kishm,  island,  i.  537,  550 

Kistnah,  river,  iL  604 

Klausen,  cited,  L  135, 137, 147 

Koh  Daman,  i.  427,  490 

Kohik,  river,  the  Polytimetus  of  the 

Greeks,  i.  430 
Korosko,  i.  586 
Kot  Kamolia,  i.  514 
Kriu  Metopon,  cape,  ii.  239 
Kufah,  sit«  of,  i.  370 
Kurrachee,  i.  528,  546 
Kynetes,  or  Kynesians,  the,  i.  168, 

169,  ii.  686 

Laconia,  ii.  267,  270 

Lajstrygones,  the,  i.  57,  77 

Land  of  Spices,  ii.  180, 182,  320 

Langobardi,  ii.  190,  498 

Lanzarote,  island,  ii.  203 

Laodicea,  ii.  304 

Larius,  lake,  ii.  252  note. 

Latham,  Dr.,  cited,  ii.  140,  495,  497, 
499,  501 

Latins,  the,  i.  387 

Latinus  and  Telegonus,  sons  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Circe,  i.  87 

Latitude  and  Longitude,  origin  of 
the  terms,  i.  626 ;  not  used  before 
Ptplemy,  ib, ;  fundamental  parallel 
of,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes,  629 ; 
modes  of  determining,  632  ;  obser- 
vations of,  by  Hipparchus,  633, 
661 ;  first  used  as  technical  terms, 
ii.  550 ;  degrees  of,  ib, 

Layard,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  Tigris, 
i.  352 

Loake,  Col.,  cited,  i.  68,  69,  82,  83, 
209,  623,  ii.  31  note,  621 

Lelianon,  mt.,  ii.  407 

Lcchajum,  i.  107 

Legends  concerning  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules, i.  496 

Lejah,  ii.  318  note 

Lcraannus,  lake,  ii.  109,  252  note, 
360,  587,  699 

Lcmovii,  ii.  500 

Leontcs,  river,  iL  318  note 


^^^1       726                                     im)£X.             ujojiiu              ^^^^H 

^^^H          l^eontini,  colony  of»  i.  92,  113 

Luna,  port  of,  ii.  255                                 H 

^^^^H          Lepontii,  iu  146 

Lupia  (Lippe),  river,  ii.  189,  259           ■ 

^^^H          Le^Msius,  Dr.,  cited,  i.  237,  ii.  169          ' 

Lusitanians,  it.  241,                           ^^^M 

^^^^^1          Leptis  Ma^ua,  ii.  169  jiot^ 

Lutetia  (Paris),  ii.  125,  587             ^^M 

^^^^H          Letronne,  ciu?d,  i.  405 

Lycaonla,  ii.  7,  159,  298                    ^^H 

^^^^1         Leuca?rhio[ie8  (White  Ethiopians),  ii. 

Lychtiidos,  lake,  i.  410                     ^^^H 

^^^H                    note 

Lycia,  i.  411,  ii.  158,  287,  301          ^^H 

^^^^H         Leiiciws,  or  Leucadio,  i.  82,  108 

Lycian  League,  the,  ii.  301                ^^^H 

^^^H         Leuce    Conie,    ii.    ISO,    181,    205, 

Lycians,  the,  i.  382                            ^^H 

^^^H 

Lvciis,  river,  i.  417,  u.  318  nots^  40^ 

^^^^H         Leucoptem,  promonfory,  ii.  354,  594 

Lydiaos,  the,  i.  237 

^^^^H         Leucx)-SynaDs,  or  White  Syrians,  ii. 

Lygii,  ii.  344,  494,  499,  500 

^^H 

Lyuch,  Opt.,  on    siLe    of   OTiia^   L 

^^^^H         Lewin,  Mr.,  on  Cesar's  invasion  of 

373 

^^^H             Britain,  ii.  137 

Lyon,  Capt.,  cited,  i.  288 

^^^H         Lewies  8ir  G.,  i,  120,  124  ;  on  cu*di- 

Lyons,  inscription  on  altar  ftt,  iL  2-17 

^^^H             bihty  of  Pyrhea»,  612 

^^^^H          LeXQvii,  ii.  248  note 

Macfl^  or  Maceta  (Cape  Mnssenilom^, 

^^^m          UU,  i.  589,  610,  611 

i.  284,  462,  535,  ii.  609  note 

^^^H          Libva,  desoribed  by  Strabo,  i.  162,  ii. 

Macctci,  it.  32,  79 

^^^H 

Macedonia,  ti.  162  ;  StmboV  account 

^^^H         Libyan  tribes,  the,  i.  282 

of,  ii.  265 

^^^H          Li^^eris  (Loire),  ii.  10,  21,  3tJ2 

Mftcepracta,  li.  651 

^^^^H          Lilybneum,  promontory,  it.  237,  561 

MachlyarLS,  i.  284 

^^^^H          Limnnuuis  (ItikoHiwellers),  i.  381 

Ma<!robian  Ethiopiann,  i.  267  ;  labu- 

^^^^1          Lknyrice,  ii.  466,  467 

ious  account   of    them    jiivrn   bj 

^^^^1          Lingones,  ii.  112 

Herodotus    271  j    dwelt    on    the 

^^^^H         Liris  (Gari^^liauo),  riTer«  ii.  394 

Southern    Sea,    267,   272;    C^am- 

^^^H          Lixito),  i.  319,  320 

byses*    exiK?ditiou    agaitiitt    them. 

^^^^H          Lixus,  Tivt^r,  uf  Hanno,  i.  319,  330 ; 

272 

^^^^B              not  that  of  later  authors,  330 ;  the 

Macrones,  mentioned  by   Herodottuv 

^^^H              modern  El  Arainh,  ii.  330,  433 

tn  the   19th  Hntrapy,  i.  240;  ftod 

^^^^1          Locris,  ii.  2G7 

by  Xetjophon,  i£».                                    ^ 

^^^H          Irfiftus,  Mr.,  cited,  ii.  313 

M.uliira,  i.  (305,  ii.  81,  82                          fl 

^^^^H          Lollius  Urbicus,  his  wars  in  Britain, 

Mieatas  the,  ii.  4H7                                  H 

^^^^H              ii.  513 ;  his  rampart,  ib. 

M/ennca,  a  ailotiy  of  MttsUlA,  [*  96         H 

^^^H          Londinium,  ii.  338,  341,  641 

Mnoti,  the,  i.  381                                     ■ 

^^^^H          Long,  Mr.,  concerning  Caesar's  expedi- 

M.*;0TJfl  Palus,   eiToncoita    ideoH   f»f    H 

^^^H              tioQ  to  Britain,  ii.  136,  137 

Herodotus     cnticeming,     L     177;     H 

^^^^H          Longitude,  no  com.ct  uieanM  of  deter- 

siipj»o«*?d  by  Aristotle  to  be  cnula-     H 

^^^^H             mining,  knowu  to  tbo  aticicnts,  i. 

ally  filliiij:  up,  3l>8  ;  ar^d  by  pi>Jy.     ■ 

^^^^B              633.     See  Latitude 

bias,  398,11.  28,  1'                ^'^  idcft 

^^H          7x>t4>pbad,  the,  i.  53,  279,  284,  311, 

of,     1^78;    ita    ih                    512; 

^^H 

greatly  cxaggcmtcti   by    ru>kmf,     M 

^^^^1          Lotus  tree,  the,  1.  312 

592.                                                         ■ 

^^^H          Liicania,  ii.  254,  256 

Ma^  of  Macedonia,  hia  iUnermn*,  Ii,     H 

^^^^H          Lucauians,  the,  i.  387 

529                                                      ■ 

^^^^H          LucuUus,  his  oj>eration8  8gaiust  Iktitli- 

Magnesia  ad  Sipylnrr^   'v    '"'V  :^04  ^^H 

^^^^H             ridates  and   Ti^ranc^   ii.  83;  de- 

MfiH  ( Mh VIS  oT  Ma                    1 .  4€^^H 

^^^H             feats  Mithridates  at  Cak^ira,  Ho; 

Maiur,  Mr.,  cittd,  i.  .:      ..    ,  .;20  ^^H 

^^^H             takes  Tigranocerta,  86 

MatHca,  ii.  240                                   ^^H 

^^^^H         Lugduniim  (Lyons),  ii.  142,  247 

Malaria,  i.  529                                   ^^M 

^^^H         Luguvallium  (Carlisle),  ti.  69U 

Matno,  lu  448                                  ^^M 

MALAY. 
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Malay  peninsula,  islands  near,  not 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  608 

Maiden,  Prof.,  i.  212 

Malea,  cape,  i.  52,  ii.  239,  268,  269, 
696 

Malli,  the,  i.  450,  451;  cities  of  the, 
514 

Mandrus,  mt,  ii,  622 

Mantiane,  lake,  ii.  290 

Map  of  Agrippa,  ii.  177 

,  the  first,  ii.  220  note 

constructed    by    Marinus    of 

Tyre,  ii.  543 

Maps,  first  constructed,  by  Anaxi- 
mander,  i.  122 ;  in  general  use  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  146;  im- 
proved before  Eratosthenes,  618; 
reformed  by  him,  619;  series  of, 
constructed  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  549, 
573 

Mapharitic  territory,  ii.  453 

Maracanda,  i.  429 

Marching,  rate  of,  in  Africa,  ii.  637  ; 
of  Xenophon,  i.  361. 

Mabcianub  of  Heraclea,  ii.  660 ;  his 
*Periplus  of  the  Outer  Sea,*  tb,; 
erroneous  extension  of  the  island 
of  Taprobane,  662 

Marcomanni,  ii.  129,  186,  191, 192, 
198,  260,  499 

Mardi,  the,  i.  418,  419 

Mareotis,  lake,  i.  415 

Margiana  (MervV  i.  432,  ii.  286,  412 

Mariaba  (Mareb),  ii.  59 

Mariana,  ii.  396 

Mariandynians,  the,  i.  237 

Marinus  of  Tyre,  ii.  519 ;  his  altera- 
tions in  the  map  of  the  inhabited 
world,  522  ;  erroneous  calculations 
of  distances,  524,  626 ;  mode  of 
constructing  his  map,  543 

Maris  (Marosch),  river,  i.  181 

Maritime  Alps,  the,  ii.  147 

Marius,  defeats  the  Teutones,  ii.  Ill 

Markschefifel,  cited,  i.  110 

Marmarida?,  i.  283,  ii.  333 

Maroboduus,  ii.  191. 

Marquardt,  cited,  ii.  160 

Marsiaba,  ii.  180,  320 

Marsigni,  the,  ii.  499 

Martin,  M.  "Vivien  de  St.,  cited,  i. 
28,  29,  302,  306,  322,  332,  ii.  42, 
290,  351,  621 


Maryandini,  the,  i.  382 

Maskas,  river,  i.  368 

Massa,  river,  ii.  622 

Massaesyli,  ii.  32,  79, 169 

Massaga,  1.  442 

MAssAGBTiB,  i.  199, 201,  225,  437,  ii. 
284;  opposite  to  the  Issedones, 
224;  their  ethnical  relations,  224 
note ;  abundance  of  gold,  225 

Massaliots,  ii.  249 

Massilia,  i.  94 ;  regular  trade  with 
the  Cassiterides,  600 ;  latitude  de- 
termined by  Pytheas,  661,  ii.  8; 
importance  of  its  position,  ii.  562 

Massyli,  ii.  32,  79, 169 

Masulipatam,  ii.  604 

Matieni,  the,  i.  141,  245 

Matrona  (Marne),  ii.  124 

Mattiaci,  ii.  496 

Maura,  Santa,  i.  82 

Mauretania,  ii.  77, 170,  328 

Cajsariensis,  ii.  170,  176,  371, 

349 

Tingitana,  ii.  170,  349 

Maurusia  (Mauretania),  ii.  7 

Maxyes,  the,  i.  144,  286 

Mazaca  (Caesarea),  ii.  293,  296,  304 

Measurement,  uncertainty  of,  i.  261 

Media,  ii.  7, 291 ;  province  of,  i.  240 ; 
wall  of,  349,  370 ;  brief  notice  by 
Pliny,  ii.  413 

Atropateue,  ii.  291 

Median  Gate,  the,  ii.  292 

Medians,  the,  i.  160 

Mediolanum,  ii.  690 

Mediomatrici,  ii.  136 

Mediterranean,  the,  order  of  islands 
in,  i.  406 ;  its  length  estimated  by 
Eratosthenes,  636;  measurements 
according  to  Artemidorus,  ii.  103 ; 
no  distinctive  name  by  the  Greeks, 
234  ;  Ptolemy's  map  of,  660 ;  ex- 
exaggerated  estimate  of  its  length, 
561;  his  longitudes  in,  664,  638;. 
called  by  the  Romans  Internum 
Mare,  354  note;  the  name  first 
used  by  Solinus,  678;  and  Isi- 
dorus,  679 

Medulli,  ii.  23, 147,  251 

Megara,  i.  98,  109 ;  ii.  266 

,  Hyblffan,  i.  92,  109 

Mecjabtiiknes,  i.  229 ;  sent  to  India 
by  Seleucus,  656;  his  account  of 
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India,  556-5C7;  the  chief  antho* 
rity  of  Strabo  and  Arrian  conceni- 
ing  India,  556 ;  his  line  of  ronte 
to  PrtUl>olhra  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganglia,  557 ;  the  first  Greek  who 
reachtjd  the  GaDges,  558;  hi^  ac- 
count of  liniian  castes,  561 ;  of  the 
Brabmiofi,  562;  of  natural  pro^ 
ductionfi  of  India,  563 

Mekrau,  i.  530 

Mela,  Pouponius,  it.  352 ;  his  mia- 
reprtfseDtations  of  Hantio,  L  328; 
uotion  of  the  Autichthooe8»  iL 
353;  brief  outline  of  tho  three 
ootitinonts,  i5. ;  ideas  conceruing 
the  Daaube,  357  ;  well-acquainted 
with  the  nortlj-wcffitem  ati^le  of 
Spam.  351» ;  his  idea  of  Gaul,  359  ; 
ol  Britain,  3*>0,  361 ;  of  Germany, 
361 ;  account  of  the  Ckspitio  Sea, 
363 ;  of  Asia,  364  ;  of  India,  365  ; 
Arabia,  3<Wi  ;  external  cciast,  367  ; 
hin  a^e,  370 

Mehwchlr-eni,  the,  i.  141,  193,  389 

note 
:  Mi»lam>-Gfetuli,  the,  ii.  62li 
f  Melibucus,  rat.,  ii.  589 
[  Meli&semm,  ii.  420 

Idelit^ne,  ii.  157,  295 

Melitto,  L  3iy 

Melizigara,  iL  467 

Memnon,  vocal  8tatu6  of,  ii.  823 

Memphis,  ii.  326 

Menander,  i.  571 ;  extent  of  hi«  con- 
que^tSf  ii.  46 ;  hiii  nilver  corns,  47 

Menapii,  ii.  116.  117,  135,  248,  581 

Meoiux,  island,  i.  53,  284,  ii.  32, 
331 

Heiiuthias,  island,  ii.  452,  611  jwie 

Merivale,  Dean,  cited,  i.  81,  ii.  41, 
117,  131,  139,  166,  189,  207,  492 

Mkbok,  described  by  HenKiotus,  i. 
264-267,  273;  it?*  |X)aitiori  ascer- 
tained in  tnoderu  times,  2G4  ;  dig- 
lauce  from  Hyene,  302 ;  a  civilised 
stixiii  in  the  tige  of  the  Ptolemiet^, 
583-5H6;  its  |M.»sition  in  longitude, 
631 ;  in  laUtuilc,  li.  6 ;  menlioued 
by  Strabo,  326,  328;  by  Pliny. 
347,  430 ;  assumed  to  be  an  islaud 
by  Ptolemy,  613 

Merv,  i.  432  note 

MosoiDbria,  i.  538,  il  111 


Mesmii,  i.  387 

Mesopotamia,  iL  3lT,  505,  50S 

Messenia.  L  405,  ii.  267 
M  ru,  i.  144 

y  11,  l93 

^iriuMur,  i.  112,  ii.  274 
Metrodotais   o(    Sce^jfiia,  iL  68; 

Periegeais,  ib, 
Mevauia,  island,  ii.  692 
Mictis,  L  603,  iu  198,  405 
MlLXfiiAKS,  the^  their  scVf 

the  Propvntis.  i.  :»9;  tir 

103;     ti  \    1(H; 

metcial  t  ■mX  at  K^ucmiis, 

Miletus,  L  98,  103,411 

Military  e]c {Editions  of  the  Ruauum, 

ii.  179 
Milyans,  the,  i.  382 
Miiiias  (Minho),  river,  V.  240 
V  s  iL  462,  465,  478 

die  (Ucdjax),  L  fHB,  it 

Minos,  Kin^,  two  distinct  net*  of  tr^* 

ditiou  concern  i  tilt,  L  10 
Minyans,  the,  i,  26 
MiBAKiUBUs,  Dk,  Treatiae  asorilsodl 

Aristotle,  i.  60-1 ;  thcoArficst  insn^ 

tion  of  the  Hcrcynian  ForeRt  A&d 

the  lihiue,  i'^. ;  noticed  Uie  Furtn* 

nate  Islandi,  605 
Mttiirihates,  iL  83 ;  bis  ytmer  Mid 

influence,  84 ;  dcfoatoil  at  QibclrB, 

H5;    at  the    river  .^rsaxiiUi   86; 

takes  refuge  in  Cotchi*,  88 ;  marcli 

to  Phaiiagorta,  8U ;  hlM  dcntb,  fK> 
Modura,  iL  419 
MtTris,  lake,  cxaggemted  iocotial  ei 

its  idze,  L  301 ;  the  Ukyrialb,  ii, 

323 
M«xsia,  province  of,  iL  149.  264,  398 
Mommseo,  cited,   ii,   701  ;  his    liH 

scriptionen  lllyrici^  IL  504,  517 
Mona,  island,  iL  128,  .III.  :i^l 

405 
Monapia,  ii.  405 
M'^nn-ciis  (MomMX)),  L  139 
Muiiteiih,  Ck)L,  cii^,  ii.  290  _ 

Monumentum  Ancyranum,  died,  0* 

149,  190 
MtHjH,  Mountains  of  the,  li.  617 
Mumy  Frith,  iL  514 
Murbihau,  IL  116 
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Morgan,  Mr.  de,  cited,  ii.  546 

Morini,  ii.  21, 116, 117, 119, 135 

Morontobara,  1.  547 

Mosa,  river  (Meuse),  ii.  124,  687 

Mosama,  i.  532 

MoBcha,  ii.  459 

Moschi,  the,  i.  141,  246,  u.  281,  294 

Moselle,  river,  ii.  689 

Moses  of  Cborene,  i.  258 

Mossylon,  ii.  692 

Mosyllom,  promontory,  ii.  429,  448, 

450 
Moeynceci,  the,  i.  246,  357,  ii.  295 
Mountains,  attempts  to  measure  their 

height,  fu^t  made  by  Dicsearchus, 

i.  617,  ii.  385 
Mourzuk,  capital  of  Fezzan,  i.  279 
Movers,  cited,  i.  116 
Mox    Su,    principal    source  of    the 

Tigris,  ii.  439 
Mucianus,  Licinius,  cited  by  Pliny, 

ii.  396 
Miillcr,  C,  cited,  i.  405,  ii.  51  note, 

et  passim 
Mulucha,  river,  ii.  79, 170,  349 
Munda,  ii.  243 
Mundus,  ii.  448 
Murad  Tchai,  river,  ii.  289 
Mure,  Col.,  cited,  i.  57,  83,  136, 159, 

341 
Muahti  Hills,  the,  i.  519 
Musicanus,  kingdom  of,  i.  517 
Mussendom,  cape,  iL  460 
Muza,  i.  582,  ii.  418,  424,  455 
Muziris,  u.  418,  419,  468 
Mycenae,  ii.  267  7wte 
Myci,  or  Mycians,  i.  143 
Mygdonia,  ii.  105 
Myos  Hormus,  i.  577, 607,  ii.  56, 323, 

446 
Myriandrus,  i.  346,  414,  468 
Mysia,  iL  297 
Mysians,  the,  i.  46  note^  237,  382 

Nabataei,  ii.  167,  180 

Najniata,  ii.  581 

Nahr  el  Malcha,  or  royal  canal,  ii. 

409,  651 
Namnadius  (Naniadus,  Nerbuddah), 

river,  ii.  464 
Namuetes,  ii.  115 
Nantuates,  ii.  115 
Naoura,  ii.  407 


Napata,  ii.  168,  183,  347 

Napoca,  ii.  516 

Napoleon  III.'s  HisUdre  de  CSsar^ 
cited,  ii.  113,  122,  126,  139 

Narbo,  a  Roman  colony,  L  137,  247, 
690,  ii.  44, 109 

,  Gulfof,  ii.35 

Narbonitis,  ii.  247,  249 

Narisci,  the,  ii.  499 

Nasamones,  their  expedition  across  the 
desert,  i.  269;  probably  reached 
the  Niger,  271 ;  their  nation,  283  ; 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  ii.  333 ;  by 
Dionysius,  481,  and  by  Pausanias, 
657 

Naucratis,  city  of,  L  97,  104,  117 

Naumachseans,  promontory  of  the 
(Maceta  or  Macae),  ii.  425 

Naupactica,  i.  89 

Naupactus,  i.  405 

Nauportus,  or  Pamportus,  ii.  252 

Nautaca,  i.  429 

Naxos,  i.  92,  113 

Neacyndi,  or  Nelcyndi,  ii.  419,  467 

Neabchus,  i.  230;  commands  the 
fleet  of  Alexander,  454 ;  his  voyage 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates, 
525-541 ;  its  importance  overrated, 
526,  641 ;  its  starting  poiut,  627  ; 
duration,  539 ;  confused  account  of 
it  by  Pliny,  542 ;  his  battle  with 
the  whales,  534;  description  of 
Persia,  638 ;  rejoins  Alexander  at 
Susa,  639;  his  erroneous  astrono- 
mical statement,  547 

Neapolis,  i.  94,  404 

Necho,  his  supposed  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa,  related  by  Hero- 
dotus, L  289;  doubted  by  later 
writers,  290 ;  its  authenticity  sup- 
ported by  Rennoll,  291 ;  believed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  296;  re- 
jected by  Ephorus,  303 

Negrana,  ii.  180,  206 

Nelkynda,  ii.  467 

Nemausus,  ii.  247 

Neoptolemus,  ii.  84;  Tower  of,  %b.\ 
Fort,  262 

Nerii,  the,  ii.  359 

Nerium,  promontory  (Capo  Finistcrre), 
ii.  240,  359,  390,  583 

Nero,  sends  two  centurions  to  explore 
the  Mile,  ii.  347. 


^  j^  KKBVII. 

Nemi,iLll4,  135 

Neumtiuu  {Die  /Mtertm  im  Skt/theti^ 
UtmU),  citea.  I  tl9,  173  nute,  193, 
211,  214,  215 

Neruri,  the,  L  1112,  381 

NiciEft,  L  438,  443 

Nic^phoriQra,  ii*  107 

Nicoixjlis,  ii,  267 

NiKBUHB,  I  157,  169, 196,  217,  316  ; 
on  tlie  Scytliiana  of  Herodotus, 
215;  the  MASKip-trr-,  224 ;  t*u  the 
courue  of  tbe    '  :  o^uoeni- 

ing  the  ago  of  '»,  404 

NniEB  (tbti  Ju1Uj:u?i  ijauvia),  perhape 
the  nvex  visited  by  the  NiiHiUnu- 
uiatiSH  i.  270,  271  ;  menttan<Hi  by 
Ptolemy,  iu  618,  619,  623,  G24 

IJigrU,  or  M^er,  ii,  435 

Nkrit4»,  or  Nimi<^«i  "-  330,  868, 
435 

NtUE,  the  causes  of  its  fltinnal  iauri- 
dation,  L  121,  147;  c«>m  pared  by 
Herotlutugwith  the  Ister,  109-172; 
u]»jx)8ile  to  the  Diinul»e,  170;  nc- 
onmit  of,  by  Hcn>lotnfi,  203  ;  his 
views  of  it«  c*iur>e  above  Kgypt, 
260,  301-304  ;  itsRourct!  unknown, 
208;  erroneous  disUnoei*  given, 
299,  300 ;  iiibuloua  ac<x>unt  uf  its 
Bouroeii,  304;  prog^ress  and  know* 
K^lj^e  of,  under  tiie  Ptolemica, 
583^585,  040 ;  ita  affluents  and 
islands,  584,  585  ;  cataractn,  685 ; 
Bcmrce  according  to  Jubo,  ii.  176; 
its  inundation  described  by  Strabo, 
322;  bis  voyai^e  vi|i,  323;  Pliny's 
account  of  iU  source,  436;  ex- 
plored by  two  Iloman  centurions, 
ii.  347;  described  by  Dionysius, 
488;  by  Ptolemy,  612  ;  theory  of, 
by  Oroaius,  6*J2 

,  Blue,  the,  ii.  327. 

^  White,  the,  i.  586.  U.  327,  612 

— -,  Upper,  the,  L  686,  ii.  302,  303, 
327 

Nineveh,  ii.  316. 

Niphates,  mt.^  iL  288 

Nisibis,  ii.  505,  500,  048,  549 ;  first 
mentioned,  105;  battle  near,  048 

NitriuK,  ii.  419 

Mvaria,  Ittlaud,  ii.  175,  203 

Nola,  i.  139 

Nora,  frtrtrcss  of>  IL  205 


Noricana,  the,  first  mentioiMd,  IL  \ 

guld  fuuud,  i5. 
Noricum,  ii-  143,  144  noie^  3JM 
Noti  Ker«8,  or  Southeni    Ufim, 

320;  of  Stmbo  and  £nit09ll3iOf%1 

tbe    same    with    Cape    AniuiAlft 

(OnaT.liiiin.  579 
Notiiiu  111,  the,  Tl 

Notus,  1  .  s  fill 

Noun,  citj*,  iL  oii,  41 
Nil  van  ta?,  proaioatory  af  tbc^  iL  i 

053 
NbvioduDom  (SoUaoDa)^  IL  12$^  111 

noU.  696 

Nubians,  ibelr  name  firsl  mnttioaBd 
J      ^  '52.  iL33 

Kysa,  i,  442,  ii,  210,  299,  aOI 
Nyses,  river,  i.  401 

Oaracta  rKiylun^,  i^.Mi.v  i  T^y; 
Oaruii, 

idenii 
Oas«!»,  the,  i.  au6;    r 

rangcmcnt  of,  309 , 

desert,  ii.  326 
Oasis,  the  Gr^t,  oonfused  wish  th«t 

of  Ammou,  i<  309 

of  Aniruon,  il.  333 

of  AugiLi,  ii.  .%^3 

Oboca,  liver,  ii.  581 

Obulco,  ii.  243 

Ocean,  Atlantic,  iti»  »utiiii»od  nhjilWi 

&et38,  i.  398 ;  work  ur  Pmadooiii*  i 

ii.  94. 
Oceiis,  iu  Ambta,  ii.  418,  150 
Ocelmn,  JL  247 
Uchus,  river,  of  Artcmidoni%  IL 

Ocro,  mt,  iL  lin.  251,  2r.2 
Ocrinum,  pr  -3 

Octwiurui  \^y\ 
Oder,   river,  tiot   Jvituwu   t^    Ro 

writers,  iL  345 
OdcMus,  ii.  91,  100 
Udryaae,  thi*,  L  166  nflDr,  lU  153 
Odyfjsey,  the  gtograpliy  of,  L  4U 
CEa,  ii.  169  note 

(Kv-  '^ 

il 

Avieniw,  ii.  6> 
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Ogygia,  the  island  of  Calypso,  i.  62 ; 
course  of  Ulysses  from  thence  to 
Schen'a,  81 

Olbia,  or  Olbiopolis  on  the  Bory- 
sthenes,  101, 173, 1H3,  ii.  152,400  ; 
its  foundation,  i.  183;  visited  by 
Herodotus,  169,  173 

Olsi,  the,  i.  387 

Olympus,  mt.,  i.  618,  ii.  28,  271 

Olynthus,  i.  405 

Oman,  coast  of,  ii.  609 

,  land  of,  ii.  428 

Omana,  ii.  459,  461 

Ombrios,  island,  ii.  175,  203 

Onchestus,  i.  411 

Onesicbitus,  acted  as  second  in  com- 
mand to  Nearchus,  i.  535 ;  con- 
fused account  of  the  voyage,  542 ; 
his  exaggerations,  564 ;  inaccuracy, 
565 ;  concerning  Taprobane,  567 

Onomacritus,  bis  supposed  redaction 
of  the  Aru^onautica,  i.  28 

OonaB,  ii.  402 

Ophelias,  his  march  from  Gyrene,  ii. 
131 

Opiane,  i.  427 
•  Opians,  the,  i.  142 

Opis,  i.  350,  373,  458 

Opone,  ii.  450,  451 

Ora,  i.  442 

Orcades,  ii.  342,  343,  361,  404,  492, 
584 

Orcas,  promontory,  ii.  197,  584 

Orcheni,  the,  ii.  409'wo^« 

Ordovice-s  ii.  341,  342 

OritfB,  i.  529,  530,  534,  ii.  461 

Ormuz,  island,  i.  537,  549 

Oroates,  river,  ii.  312,  313 

Orontes,  river,  ii.  407 

Orosius,  cited,  ii.  342;  his  history, 
691 

Orospeda,  mts.,  ii.  240 

Orpheus,  works  ascribed  to  him,  i. 
28,  ii.  677 

Ortospana  (Cabul),  i.  427  note 

Osi  the  ii.  499 

Osi8mii,'ii.  115,  248,  360,  392,  586 

Ossa,  mt.,  i.  618,  ii.  271 

Osteodes,  or  Ustica,  ii.  397 

Ostimii,  i.  592;  mentioned  by  Py- 
theas,  ih, 

Ovid  banished  to  Tomi,  ii.  149 

Oxiana  Palus,  ii.  641. 


Oxus,   river,  i.  428,  436,  ii.   283; 

flowed  into  the  Caspian,  i.  574^  IL 

411 
Oxycanus,  the  kingdom  of,  i.  618 
OxydracfiB,  the,  i.  461,  515 
Ozene  (Oojein),  ii.  465,  479 

Pachynus,  cape,  ii.  236,  659,  661 

Pactyans,  i.  227,  228,  241 

Padus,  river,  ii.  255,  394 

Paethana,  ii.  466 

Palaesimundus  (Taprobane),  ii.  474 

,  river,  ii.  423 

Pahbothra,  a  city  of  India,  i.  655; 
its  site,  557 ;  first  made  known  by 
Megasthenes,  567;  described  by 
him,  659 

Pallacopas,  i.  463,  624 

Palmyba,  first  mentioned,  ii.  134; 
attacked  by  Antony,  ih.;  inde- 
pendent, 160;  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  319;  Pliny's  account  of, 
407 ;  annexed  to  Roman  Empire, 
506  note ;  under  Zenobia,  649 

Palura,  ii.  634,  604 

Palus  Masotis,  the,  ii.  177.  See  Moiotis 

Pamir,  chain  of,  ii.  630 

Pamphylia,  ii.  168,  159,  287,  298 

Pamphylians,  the,  i.  382 

Pamportus,  ii.  252 

Pandosia,  i.  387 

Pannonia,  ii.  45, 143,  264,  345,  346, 
398 

Pannonians,  the,  ii.  199 

Panticapffium,  i.  101,  173;  iL  84 
note,  90 

Pantic8|)e8,  a  river  of  Scythia,  i.  186, 
213,  381,  ii.  400 

Paphlagonia,  ii.  166,  297 

Paphlagonians,  the,  i.  382 

Papice,  promontory,  ii.  464 

Parachoathras,  ii.  284,  288 

Paraetonium,  i.  415,  471 

Parallels  of  Latitude,  ii.  6-10 

Parasan?,  the  Persian  standard  of 
measurement,  i.  343,  359 

Paricanians,  i.  240,  244 

Parmenides,  i.  124, 126 

Parmenio  (Alexander's  general),  i. 
413 

Pamasus,  mt.,  ii.  23. 

Parnassus,  mt.,  the  name  equivalent 
to  Paro|)amisu8,  i.  400,  433 
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Piaropatntsuft,  applieii  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  Indian  Caao(UiU&,  i.  425,  485, 
570,  iL  284,  288;  called  by  Aris- 
totle Paniiiiiiis,  1.  400 

Parsides,  the,  ii.  461 

Parthia,  L  054 

Parthiaia  monarchy,  the;,  rise  of,  i. 
569,  ii.  47;  itij  fall,  648 

PABTiiiAKB,  the,  i.  243,  ii.  92,  1(11 ; 
name  first  found  in  Hecatjuus,  u 
141;  offer  no  resiatanoe  to  Alex- 
ander, 4l9 ;  deacribed  by  Pliny,  ii. 
412 

Paryadres,  mts.,  li.  288,  21>ri 

Pasargatk,  i.  417,  457,  520,  521 

PaHiani,  ii.  285 

Pjjittigris,  river^  i.  539,  ii.  313,  S14 

Pasaene,  or  Paani,  promontory,  i.  532 

Patale,  ii.  417 

Patrw,  ii,  207 

Pathoclkb,  i.  668,  672-674 ;  his  ac- 
count of  India,  508 ;  sources  of  in- 
furruaiion,  572 ;  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
574 

PaUala.  i.  447»  449,  450,  513,  ii,  575 

Pacjsakias,  ii.  655;  dc'ticrit>c8  Mt. 
Atiu,  657 ;  notice  uf  SureiJ,  658 

Pearl  68hory  in  Persian  Gulf,  i.  538, 
iL  461 ;  in  Ceylon,  473 

Pearls,  Britigb,  ii.  369,  677 

Pelinna,  i.  410 

Pelion,  i.  410,  618,  ii.  271,  385 

Peloponneae,  geneiul  notion  of  the,  li, 
268 

Pdorua,  prumonlory,  ii.  236 

Peliisiun),  i.  414,  ii,  546 

Pemba,  isbind,  ii.  453 

Pennine  Alps,  the,  ii.  115,  253,  51ll 

Perga,  i,  411 

Periander,  i.  108 

Pcriegetiis  of  Diorty.Hiu»»  u*  liiOj  of 
Priscianus,  ii.  701 

Periplua  of  Britain,  l*tolcmy*s,  iL  582 

,  ascribed  to  D^mastea  of  Sigeuin, 

i.  148 

of  Erythnisan  Sea,  i.  571,  582, 

ii,  351,  4iy,  443 

of  the  Euxinc,  ii.  510,  664,  665 

of  ^k:ylax,  i.  153,  385 

^—  o(  tb»J  OmUst  bctt,  by  Morclanu^, 
ii,  660 

Purorai,  thc^  ii,  436  nvk 


Penepolia,  L  417,  41g,  457 
Pendan  GnU,  i.  220,  U-  401 
Permans,  the,  u  1(50 
Persia,  or  Penia,  Scimbo^s  aooouat  of, 

iL  312 ;  brief  Dociee  bj  Pliny,  ^ 

413 
Pessinua,  il.  200 
Petra,  i.  647,  ii,  5S>,  ItSO,  UTT,  Sli^ 

506 
Petr  '  edition  into  BtB- 

Peuuts  jM.Luu  ui,  J,  408,  409 
Peuoekoaa,  I  439,  440,  41^ 
Peucini,  ii.  151  nvie^  500 
Phasicianii  in  tht^  Odyissey*  i.  64-4%; 

their  mythical  character,  f>6 
Phanagoria,  i.  101,  iL  BU,  278 
Phamacia,  ii.  296 
PharoB,  inland,  iL  25 
Pharus,  L  387,  404 
Pharuaiaus,  the»  iL  390.  368;  435 

note 
Phaaclia,  i.  106,  411 
Pbaslaui*  Uie,  L  354 
PUa^ia,  colony  of,  J.  '  ' 
,  rivur,  L  355.                 J  7^,  * 

trade  with   the  iiu^ 

282 
Phaauinia  (Pexxan),  iL  4^r.» 
Pht'idou   of   Argoa,   first   ivHiPf^  «f 

uilvcr  '''    T'  -.  >.  i.  Ill 
Philu5.  ih  .3 

riji];»tii  hr.  Vk  18,  I0b 

Vh  tL2M 

lliih  ,  . 

PhiloteiB,  L  577,  ooo 
Pbcicasantf,  the,   I.    101 ;    fotiod  t^       i 

oolony  of  Vciia,  or  lvlc«,  106  ^M 

Plf(£Nic]AJ«a,  thi\  M\in\  ii»vl^iloi%  L^^ 

4 ;  earliest  lioticcs  of,  6 ;  tmlo  wad  ~ 

piracy,  6;  exttnu^iro  conuziirres,  7, 

{)  Vetmtianai  B ; 

r  mi  %tith    the 

Uiici.s,  I  il, ;  ieuuiiit-1]  tjjo  Aeei  toil 

out  by  Necht*,  289 
Phrtintu,  iL  132  .^^d 

rhnini,  tilt?,  iL  485  ^^^| 

Phrv>cia,   rt:«]ii0(4    by   AlcxaocM^^H 

412;  Uttlo  known  IQ  S^imbfv  jL^M 

2f(T  ■ 

Phr  ,L3S2  ■ 

PIm,  ■ 

Phycua  (Ki»  JiMJXu),  U.  3312  ^^M 
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Physcus,  i.  350 

Physical  geography  little  known  by 
Eratosthenes,  i.  658 ;  much  more 
by  Strabo,  ii.  217 

Picti,  the,  ii.  654,  681 

Pictones,  ii.  117,  122 

Picts  and  Scots,  the,  first  mentioned, 
ii.  654 

PiNDAB,  concerning  voyage  of  Argo- 
nauts, i.  22 ;  on  the  Hyperboreans, 
88 ;  incidental  allusions  to  geo- 
graphical names  and  fiBtcts,  152 

Pindus,  mt.,  i.  410 

PirustaB,  ii.  148 

Pisa,  ii.  691 

Pisidia,  ii.  169 

Pisidians,  the,  i.  382,  412,  ii.  298 

Pithecusa  (Ischia),  island,  ii.  256 

Pityusae,  island,  ii.  244 

Planaria,  or  Plaiiasia,  ii.  397 

Plancta),  the,  i.  24,  59,  79;  their 
existence  recognis^  by  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  80 

Plato,  his  Atlantis  a  mere  fiction,  i. 
402 

Pliny  the  Elder,  cited,  i.  57,  58, 
140,  148;  his  misrepresentations 
of  Hanno,  328 ;  account  of  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  542 ;  of  Juli- 
anus'  expedition  to  the  Northern 
Sea,  ii.  344;  details  about  the 
Nile,  347  ;  his  general  views,  371 ; 
Natural  History,  373;  censured 
by  Cuvier,  374 ;  want  of  chronolo- 
gical discrimination,  375  ;  his  dis- 
tances of  considerable  value,  378 ; 
his  Meteorology,  379 ;  idea  of  the 
earth,  382;  length  and  breadth 
of  the  inhabited,  385 ;  DeBcriptive 
Oeography,  387 :  imperfect  descrip- 
tion of  Spain,  388 ;  of  Gaul,  390 ; 
Italy,  392;  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
396 ;  well  acquainted  with  Sicily, 
397 ;  defective  description  of  Greece, 
398 ;  account  of  the  Euxine  and  its 
European  shores,  400;  defective 
account  of  Germany,  403  ;  British 
Islands,  404;  Oeography  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  405  :  Syria,  406 ;  first 
notice  of  Palmyra,  40'7;  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  408;  Ar- 
menia, 4J0;  the  Parthians,  412; 
Persia,  413 ;  Scythian  tribes,  414 ; 


island  of  Taprobane,  421 ;  descrip- 
tion of  Arabia,  423 ;  of  the  Red- 
Sea,  428;  Africa,  429;  northern 
provinces  of  the  Mediterranean, 
434 ;  the  Nile,  436  ;  Egypt,  437  ; 
measurements  of  the  different  seas 
and  continents,  ib, ;  account  of  the 
dimata,  441 

Plutarch,  i.  120,  121;  his  value  as 
an  historian  of  Alexander,  495 

Pluvialia,  island,  ii.  173 

Po,  plain  of  the,  ii.  254 

Polemon,  ii.  1,  2  note 

PoLYBius,  his  account  of  Pytheas,  i. 
591 ;  his  peculiar  advantages  and 
extensive  travels,  ii.  17;  geogra- 
phical remarks,  18 ;  knowl^go  of 
Sjiain,  20 ;  of  the  Alps,  21 ;  of  the 
geography  of  Italy,  24;  describes 
Byzantium,  28;  information  about 
Africa,  31 ;  explorations  along  the 
coast,  32 ;  width  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 35;  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  40-42 ;  voyage  along, 
432  ;  his  division  of  the  zones,  227 

Polycleitus,  ii.  314  : 

Polyhistor,  Cornelius  Alexander,  ii.  69 

Polytimetus,  river,  ii.  597,  642 

Pompey*s  wars  with  Mithridates,  ii. 
88 ;  enters  Jerusalem,  90 

Pontine  Marshes,  the,  ii.  396 

Pontus,  kingdom  of,  ii.  83 ;  described 
by  Strabo,  295 

,  western,  ii.  297 

— ^  Polemoniacus,  ii.  156. 

Populonium,  ii.  210,  255 

Porata  (Pruth),  i.  181 

Porolissus,  ii.  516 

Portus  Itius,  ii.  249 

Poms,  King,  his  embassy  to  Au- 
gustus at  Samos,  ii.  166 

PosiDONius,  iL  93 ;  his  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  94;  on  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  95,  96, 
539;  length  of  the  *  habitable 
world,'  96 ;  correct  notion  of  the 
tides,  97 ;  depth  of  the  Sardinian 
Sea,  98 

Potaissa,  ii.  516 

Potana  (Pattala),  iL  59  note 

Pottery,  Attic,  i.  392 

Prasians,  the,  an  Indian  tribe,  i.  416, 
554,  556,  560 
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Praaum,  cape,  if.  525,  526, 606,  610 
'Premnis,  li.  183 

Piiiins,  Magna  and  Parva,  ii,  184, 
612. 

Priims,  river,  ii,  415 

PubcianuK,  tho  ^ammflrian,  his  tratiis- 
lation  of  the  Periegegifiof  Diotiysiiis, 
ii»  tibS 

Proi>htbasia,  in  Seistan,  i«  424,  488 

Prupontis,  ii.  299 

Provenct',  origin  of  the  name,  it,  100 

Psanimetichiifij  opens  the  trade  with 
the  Greeks,  i.  117 

Psetoan  Mts.,  ii,  57,  327  note 

Paebo,  lake,  ii.  327,  613 

Paelchia,  or  Pselcin,  i.  301,  ii*  183  j 
identified  with  Pakkeh,  ii.  184 

P^ylli,  i.  283,  ii,  333 

Ptolemafe,  ii.  325 

• — —  Epitheraa,  or  Theron,  i  578, 
680,  ii,  56,  661 ;  pftrallel  through, 
ii.  6 

Ptolemies,  the*  prosperity  of  Egypt 
under,  i.  5T*i ;  their  traiie  with 
India,  680 ;  not  direct,  581 

FroLKMY  (Clantiius  Ptolemieus),  his 
correct  view  of  the  Nile,  i.  268; 
geographical  system,  iL  546;  re- 
forms the  map  of  the  inhal)Jt^ 
world,  549  ;  first  uses  latitude  and 
Wif^itude  as  technical  terms,  550  ; 
adopts  the  division  of  circle b  into 
degrees,  ib. ;  the  snpjofled  distance 
of  Agisymba  and  Sera,  556,  671 ; 
paucity  of  astronomical  iibserva- 
tiouB,  556;  erroneous  conce]>tion 
of  the  position  of  Sicily  and  Snr* 
dlnia,  561 ;  correct  information 
about  Massilia,  662;  Rome,  563; 
his  longitudcB  more  incorrect  than 
his  latitudes,  ffc.  ,*  Thule,  the  north- 
eni,  Prasnm,  the  southern,  limit 
of  the  world,  572;  his  twenty-six 
maps,  ib, ;  Ditailefi  Oeogrnphy : 
Kritiah  Isles,  560;  Ivemia,  581; 
Britain,  582 ;  erroneous  idea  of 
Scotland,  583;  Gaul  and  Simin, 
685;  Germany,  687-590;  Euro- 
jK»an  Sarmatia,  590;  false  idea  of 
the  Palus  Mi^otis,  592;  countries 
Itorderinf^  the  Meditcrranejwi,  BWA  ; 
Italy,  594;  map  of  Greece,  595; 
the  north   of  Asia,  596;   oentrnl 


Asia,  597;  knowMga  of  hik^ 
600 ;  Ceylon,  602  ;  the  land  of  thm 
Sinas,  t>U6;  Arabia,  «06 ; 
coast  of  Africa,  611;  t\ 
612-618;  interior  .if  Afr 
west  c*^ast  of  Air^  -^  *  "^ 
Scotland,  640; 

Ptolemy  J.,  king  o:  i,^,^ .,  ,. 

IL,    Phiiadetphui^  L  676v  57$, 

580,608 

UL,    Euergeusa,   i.  $76^   666, 

608,  609 

Punjab,  geography  of  the,  j*  SCO 

Pura,  i,  456  ;  silo  of,  520 

PuinQft  Deria,  old  chanaet  of  tlw 
Indus,  i.  517 

Purptirarito  In^uliv,  ti.  202»  203 

Putrid  Sea,  1 180 

Pygmies,  the,  i,  48,  83,  147»  ii.  55 

Pyla?,  on  the  Euphrates,  t,  348 ;  p(»- 
tioa  of,  366 

Caspia.v  i.  418,  477,  041,  642, 

654 

Cilicias  i.  252 ;  their  foonidabi* 

character,  345,  413;  pmaacd  hf 
Gyms,  346;  dcacribcHi  by  modern 
trovellerti,  346,  467 ;  pifi^ni  ht 
Alexander,  413 

Persiae,  u  418,  476 

Snsiana?,  u  418,  476 

Pyralaan  islands,  ii.  452 

Pyriimus,  river,  ii,  2^'3,  294,  302 

Pyrenees,  the,  known  to  K>lybi' 
18 ;  Strabo*!*  idras  of,  2:i5';  rigfii 
describtMi  by  Pliny,  390 

Pythagoras,  i.  123-120;  Uhi  vitit  b 
Ejiypt,  118 

pYTUEAa  ol  Massilia,  hia  voya^jt*  and 
discoveries,  i.  590-tiOl  ;  hi*  dale, 
591;  visits  Bntir-  ■'  ro^junt  of 
Thule,  lb,:  his  rrj«rtni 

aa  fabulous  by  P.,  ■ >  ,,    •  v.^.k, 

and  by  Sir  G,  Lewis,  fi!' 
received  by  Emtoiithenca,  51" ...._. 
his  account  of  the  cousta  of  SSptin 
and  Oanl,  592,  593;  of  llHtain, 
593,  5t»4 ;  description  of  the  amber 
trade,  596 ;  astronomical  ob^irra^ 
lions,  599 ;  bis  a<X)ounts  disoudmi 
by  StraK  ii.  215 

Quad),  ii.  260,  344,  499,  682 
Qimmeroi  Gulf  of,  i.  389,  ii,  20  i 
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Quieto,  river,  i.  389 

Quintus  Curtios,  bis  value  as  an  his- 
torian of  Alexander,  i.  495;  cited, 
496,  &C. 

Quorra,  river,  ii.  621 

Ramusio,  cited,  i.  323,  327,  333 

Ras  Bir,  I  679 

el  PiI,or  Jebcl  Fil,  ii.  449 

el   Hadd  (the   CJorodamum  of 

Ptolemy),  ii.  460 

Hafoun,  ii.  451,  453 

Jezireh,  iL  460 

Mahomed,  ii.  402 

llaunonia,  ii.  402 

Rauraci,  iL  112,  130 

Ravee,  river,  i.  502 

Ravemia,  ii.  255 

lUwlinson,  Sir  H.,  cited,  i.  245,  259, 
u.  133 

,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  158, 159, 171, 178, 

190, 196,  202,  206,  214,  217,  237, 
244,  254,  255,  297,  314 

,  on  the  Scythians  of  Herodotns, 

215  ;  the  MassagetaB,  224 

Red  Sea,  the,  i.  220 ;  mentioned  by 
Agatharcbides,  ii.  56 ;  Periplus  of, 
63;  Strabo's  account  of,  319; 
Pliny's,  428 ;  voyage  down,  446 

Redones,  iL  116 

Regio  Cinnamomifera,  iL  58  note. 

Regulbium  (Reculver),  ii.  699 

Remi,  ii.  114,  135 

Rennell,  Major,  cited,  L  166,  191, 
202,  205,  213,  242,  286,  334 ;  his 
erroneous  views  of  the  Royal  Road 
of  Herodotus,  252  note ;  on  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa,  291;  on 
the  lake  Tritonis,  314;  on  the 
voyage  of  Hanno,  322,  323,  327, 
333;  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
344, 347 ;  the  site  of  Palibothra,  657 

Rha  (Volga),  river,  iL  593 

RhaBtia,  ii.  143,  398 

Rhsetians,  the,  ii.  253 

RhagsB,  i.  418,  478 

Rhammanitas,  ii.  180 

Rhapta,  ii.  453,  454,  626,  610,  614 

Rhegium,  L  113,  ii.  254 

Rhenus,  or  Rhine,  first  mentioned,  L 
604 

Rhine,  river,  ii.  236;  source,  252; 
first  crossed  by  Caesar,  118 


Rhinoceros,  L  664,  ii.  523 

Rhipasan  Mts.,  i.  103,  401 

Rhizophagi,  the,  mentioned  by  Aga- 
tharcbides, ii.  53 

Rhoda,  L  96 

Rbodapa,  river,  L  568 

Rhodes,  island,  i.  106;  early  maritime 
greatness,  106 ;  commercial  im- 
portance, 606 ;  parallel  of,  627,  629, 
630 ;  latitude,  ii.  560 

Rhone,  ii.  246 ;  described  by  Poly  bins, 
24;  by  Ptolemy,  587 

Rhosus,  i.  469 

Roman  arms,  progress  of,  ii.  502,  646 

Empire,  under  Augustus,  iL  141 ; 

measurement  of,  706 

wars,  ii.  79-93 

writers,  iL  171,  675 

Romans,  the,  embassy  to  Alexander, 
L  460,  622 

Rome,  known  to  Damastes,  i.  158, 
and  to  Theopompus,  303 ;  Ptolemy  *s 
correct  information  concerning,  iL 
563 

Roscher,  concerning  Ptolemy's  map 
of  Scotland,  ii.  640 

Roxolani,  ii.  261,  262,  691;  first 
mentioned,  84 

Roy,  Gen.,  concerning  Ptolemy's  map 
of  Scotland,  ii.  584 

Royal  Road  of  Herodotus,  i.  360 ;  to 
Palibothra,  ii.  307 

Rugii,  the,  ii.  500 

Russadium,  promontory,  ii.  629,  631 

Rutilius,  ii.  690;  his  return  voyage 
from  Gaul,  691 

Rutupis  (Richborough),  iL  699 

Sabaeans  in  Arabia,  i.  581,  648,  ii.  68, 
220,  426;  their  wealth  and  com- 
merce, L  581,  ii.  182 

Sabbatha,  ii.  457 

Sabis  (Sambre),  ii.  124 

Sabrata,  ii.  169  note. 

Sacffi,  the,  i.  243,  381,  437,  iL  284 ; 
or  Sakas,  285 

Sacarauli,  ii.  285 

Sachalites,  Gulf  of,  ii.  468,  459 

Sacred  Promontory,  L  627,  629,  643, 
iL  223,  236,  390,  566;  supposed 
westernmost  point  of  Europe,  L 
629 

Sada,  ii.  534,  604 
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SagapoU,  mt.,  ii.  622 
Ha^rea^  caiie,  i.  326 

8aklawiveh  canal,  i.  371,  372 

Sttk  (Sallee),  ii.  349,  433,  695 

Balamis,  i.  110 

Bftlas  (Saale)»  ii.  259 

Salassi,  ii.  14fi.  252;  valley,  252 

Sallust  (C,  SallustiuB  Crispus),  \h  173 

Saluiia,  ii.  14B  note, 

8alB«tte»  island,  ii.  4C7 

Salt,  hills  of,  hi  tlio  Sahara,  i.  276 

Saljaus,  or  iSalluvians,  ii,  43 

Samara,  ii.  652 

Samarcatid,  i,  430 

Sttmarobriva  (Amiens),  ii.  121,  126 

Sam  bus,  the  kingilom  of,  i,  618 

Somnionium,  cape,  ii.  2311 

Sttmmtea,  the,  i,  387 

Siitn08y  island  of,  i.  105 

Somosata,  ii.  159,  304,  317 

Bandracottus,  an    ludian    ]>nnco,   i. 

554 ;    his    treaty    with    Scleucus, 

565 ;  his  forces,  5G0 
8ftnga1a,  t.  445,  505 
StDgftrius,  river,  i.  412 
Santonea,  ii.  117,  247 
811000,  int.,  its  height  given  by  Pliny, 

ii.  385 
fiapphor,  ii.  418,  424,  450 
Saraceui,  ii*  426,  0H2 
Saran^ans,  Zarangions,  or  Drangians, 

i.  242 
Sorapana,  fort,  it.  282 
Sarapis,  island  (MoseVrali),  ii.  459 
Sardinia,  ii.  237 ;  tk'scriltod  by  Stralxv, 

258;  by  Pliny,  397;  erroneously 

placed  by  Ptolcmv,  5*>1 
SnidiniaD  Sea,  the,  depth  of,  acoorditjg 

to  Posidonius,  ii.  98 
Sardis.  i.  411.  ii.  300 
Samiatifl,    Euroixjau,    described    by 

Ptolemy,  li.  590 
SannaliADs,  the,  i,  381,  ii.  150,  278, 

3Ci2,  602 
Sannizcgethusa,  ii.  501 
Haras,  river,  ii.  2i>2,  293,  302 
SaMfieires,  or  Saapirl,  1.  I(i0,  241,  -45 
Salas{^s,   his  attempt  to  Hail  round 

Africa,  i.  297 
Hatrapics,  or  provinces  of  Persia,  i. 

231-246;  uudcr  SeWucoa,  653 


Sauronmtas,  thisy  L  19G»  Wl 
Save,  city,  418,  424,  455 
,  river,  ii,  145,  252,  39B 

Seal  it),iL124 

Scauu.._4,  ■<.  ...-.;» 

Scandinavia,  ii,  4C»2 

Scenit/B,  the.  iL  319 

Sehafarik,  cited,  1.  194 ;  OQ  tH* 
Scythians  of  Herodotus,  Sht;  Ur 
Massage  tj4.%  224 

Scheria,  the  land  of  the  Phimiciiiii*. 
64;   idejitificii  with   Ckyrcym,   9k, 
not  called  an  island  by  Hoi»(7,  tUl 

Sch<Eue,  an  Kgy]>tian  mcAwirr^  L 
300, 301 ,  3C0 ;  *i ti  luicvrtmnty,  30(>, 
360 ;  used  as  equivalent  la  a  pMi* 
aan^ii,  531,5»i9 

Schweinfurth,  cited,  i.  48 

Scizipotles,   the,    Huf^tipnB' 
views  uf,  i*  147 

Scordi&cnns,  the,  ii.  45,  90 

Scotlarjtl,  lijftp  uf,  Ptf»lemy*i»,  ii. 

Scotii,  the,  ii.  fi54,  »»sl 

ScYLAX  of  Caryauda;  his  voya 
di,scovrry  uudc-r  Darius,  i,  102, 22 

,  the  Peripluj*  extant  under  Ids 

name,  i.  384 ;  its  datr,  385,  4<»4 ; 
couJine«l  to  the  sliorcs  of  Uic  Medi- 
terranean, %h, ;  his  i;^'noninc«  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  wt^terr*  H)if»rfH  of 
EumjTc,  ith ;  the  first  1  hor 

whij  mentions  Koine,  ic* 

count  Lit  Cerne,  391 ;  mode  ol  oia- 
putitjg  diBtaDct!S,  393.  634  j  on  Uio 
si£e  of  the  MjiMjtts,  178 ;  otmocm* 
iug  Hanno,  329,  331 

ScyUaand  Chn-  '  -  fiO;  attrilm- 
tion  to  the  >  ^ksMiia,  t>l 

Scy!! -V.  -"    .  ...  ^v., 

Sl  99,  100  ncde,  102; 


Sc^ 

trustwiM  1 
128;  iiis 


iluU' 


flH- 
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SciTMU,  account  of,  bv 

172,    189,    190;    rivn  12; 

riinits  of,  214 ;  in  thi*  Pi?ntiiu«  <d 

the  Erythraean   8e«,    II   44 1  ;  il< 

division  by  Mt.  \ 
Scvthiims,  tlic,  i.  i'  r^l^  -13d, 

\l  413 
- — ,  Agriculmial,  I  183,  186,  186 
,  Kurotioaii,  L  437 
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Scythians,  the  Nomad,  i.  191 

,  the  Royal,  i.  191, 197 

Scythini,  the,  i.  354 

Seals,  island  of,  ii.  57 

Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  i.  300 

Sebinus  (Lago  d'lseo),  ii.  394  note 

Seduni,  ii.  115 

Sef  Tweel,  iL  453 

Segedunum,  ii.  699 

Segontiaci,  the  ii.  140 

Segusio  (Susa),  ii.  147 

SeXstan  (Drangiana),  i.  424,  425,  ii. 
•310 

Seleucia,  on  Tigris,  i.  647,  ii.  1Q2, 
316,  505,  662 

Seleucus  Nicator,  i.  552,  553;  his 
relations  with  India,  554,  555, 
568 ;  campaign  in  India,  555 

Self-immolation,  ii.  166 

Selge,  ii.  298 

Selinns,  colony  of,  i.  109 

Selymbria,  L  99 

SembritaB,  i.  585,  631,  IL  328  note 

Semiramis,  mt.,  iL  461 

,  wall  of,  i.  371,  373 

Semnones,  iL  494,  498 

Sena,  island  of,  ii.  360 

Seneca,  cited,  ii.  224,  347 

Senegal,  river,  L  325,  326,  ii.  629 

Sennaar,  L  274  note,  302,  585 

Senus,  river,  ii.  581 

Sequana  (Seine),  river,  ii.  236,  246, 
392 

Sequani,  the,  ii.  110, 113, 114 

Sera,  ii.  556,  571,  599 

Seres,  the,  ii.  166,  285,364, 414,  423, 
485,  529,  658,  659,  677 

Serica,  ii.  598,  599 

Serpents  in  the  south  of  Russia,  L 
192;  in  India,  664;  described  by 
Agatharchides,  iL  66;  in  plains 
near  Caspian,  89,  in  the  Indus, 
462  ;  in  the  bay  of  Eirinon,  463 

Sertorius  and  the  'Islands  of  the 
Blest,*  ii.  82 

Sesalsc  ii.  477 

Seven  Wells  (Hepta  Phreata),  ii.  181 

Sevenis,  £mp.,  his  expedition  into 
Britain,  ii.  646 

Shah  Dheri,  i.  443 

Shaw,  cited,  i.  288 

Shells,  marine,  far  inland  in  Libya, 
L659 
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Sherramutter,  river,  ii.  468 

Sibkhahs,  shallow  lakes,  iL  624 

Sicilian  Strait,  i.  629,  633 

Sicily,  eastern  coast  of,  occupied  by 
colonists,  i.  91 ;  described  by  Strabo, 
iL  236,  257;  by  Pliny,  397 

Side,  L  411,  ii.  298 

SigynnaB,  the,  L  166 

Silk,  i.  565,  ii.  166,  658 

Silphium,  i.  283,  438  note,  iL  333 

Silures,  ii.  341,  342,  493,  677 

Silva  Baoenis,  ii.  121 

Silver-mines  at  Gumisch  Khana,  ii. 
296 

Simi,  the,  ii.  54 

Smae,  or  Thinae,  ii.  599,  600,  606 

Sindica,  L  177,  iL  279 

Singara,  ii.  505,  649 

Sinope,  L  100,  ii.  296 

Sinthus  (Indus),  ii.  462 

Sinus  Abalit«s,  ii.  429 

Siraoi,  ii.  278,  281 

Sirbonian  lake,  or  marsh,  ii.  318 

Sir-i-kol,  lake,  ii.  411 

Siscia  (Siszek),  iL  145,  398 

Sisidone  ^Duan),  i.  537 

Sitacus,  nver,  i.  538 

Sitones,  the,  ii.  601 

Sittace,  i.  143,  349,  370 

Sittacene,  district,  i.  143 

Siwah,  oasis  of,  i.  277,  470 

Smyth,  Adm.,  i.  61,  ii.  98 

Sm^es,  venomous  in  Africa*  iL  131 

Sochi,  i.  414 

Socotora,  island,  L  581 

Sodoma,  iL  318 

Sogdi,  the,  i.  244,  451,  517 

Sogdian  Rock,  the,  i.  430 

SoGDiAMA,  Greek  kingdoms  in,  i.  669 ; 
date  of  independence,  ib, ;  of  their 
destruction,  570;  cities  founded 
by  Alexander  in,  571 ;  little  known 
by  Strabo,  ii.  285 

Soli,  i.  413 

SoLiNns,  his  geographical  work,  ii. 
675-679;  taken  principally  from 
Pliny,  676;  his  notice  of  Britain, 
677 

Soloeis,  Cape,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, L  163, 288, 297 ;  in  Hanno's 
voyage,  319,  329 ;  not  the  Solo- 
entium  of  Ptolemy,  329;  noticed 
by  Scylax,  391 

3b 
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^^^^^  Solymi,  the,  I  IB 

ideHB  of  A  amfi,  2S2.  253 ;  m(h 

^^^^^^^  Somaull,  the,  ii.  450 

neous  noiions  of  "               1  Gsal. 

^^^^^^B  Bomiieaitce, 

235;    of    Italy   ^^                ,    2S»l 

^^^^^^^H:li^jnu8,  river,  L  558,  iK  415 

Sardiiik  and   Cori!»ic*H   1-'m7,  268; 

^^^^^^^Bopeithea,  or  Sophy tes,  i.  445;    axi 

Descriptive    Ocoqraphy,    Ettfvptt 

^^^^^^^      IndiaQ  klo^,  565 

239;  the  nchncM  of  Tartl«t»ii% 

^^^L         Sophcue,  iu  86,  104 

241 ;    and  miuenil    wealtli,   242$ 

^^^^H  Biirt  Su,  river,  11.  439 

towns  and  native  Itibes  of  Spnin, 

^^^^^^H  Soudaa,  li.  34 

244 ;  the  Cassiterides,  •&. ;   riv^srs, 

^^^^^^^  Southern   Horn,  of   Hanno,  i.   321, 

240 ;   little  knowledg)e  of  Bntaiit, 

^^■^            322,  326 ;  of  Strabo  aod  ErHto^ 

249;  lerne,  250;  tbe  Alpiv  251; 

^^H             thenes,  579 

commerce  ovr^  >f -.-t  Ocn^  2$2; 

^^^^H          Spain,  dcjscribed  by  Stralx),  ii.  244  ; 

ItAly,  253;  S                 :  Gernwaift 
.259;  the  Her.,, ^  1  orest,  360; 

^^^1             by  Pliny,  388  ;  by  Ptolemy,  586 

^^H         Sparta,  il/266 

no  knowledge  of  the  great  Cimbck 

^^^1         Spartel,  Cape,  ii.  330 

Chersonese,  ib. ;  detailed  aoooaiii 

^^^1         Spauta,  lake,  11.  290 

of  the  Tanric  Cheraoocae,  26S ;  the 

^^^^^^^  Bpennatopba^,  the,  ii.  53 

Get«*,  or  Dacians,  little  known  liy 

^^^^^.Sphra^deB,  or  '»ealB/  I  654,11.  226 

him,  ih,\  the  geography  of  Cttoeea, 

^^^^^^B  6pioe&  in  the  territory  of  Yemen,  11. 

265-271;  A9ia:  276;  the  'TwuSsi 

^^^^      58 

277;  the  Greek  settlementi  on  lbs 

^^^H         Spratt,  Capt.,  his  measnrementa  of 

Asiatic  Me  of  the  Cimraeriifi  Bo»« 

^^^H             the  White  Mountains  and  Mount 

poms,  278;  Caucasian  trib(«|27d{ 

^^M             Ida,  U. 

monntam  chain  of  the   Cancftiiift, 

^^^H         Sprenger,  on  geography  of  Arabia,  ii. 

281;   Armenia  and   jr 

^^B 

course  of  the  Euphrate,^ 

^^^^1         Stachir,  river,  ii.  630 

288;  Cappadocia  and  Pom  us,  -i?-, 
imxxjrfoct  Knowledge  of  the  intoiof 

^^^H         Btarlla,   suppoeed   differenoeB   of,   i. 

^^H             544, 624 

of  Afiia  Minor,  297 ;  dusciiptioii 
of   the    we«$tcrti    proviooei^  SMi 

^^^^H         BtadiaBmi,    diatanoes    computed    by 

^^^^B             Marinua  £rom,  ii.  564 

southern  coaat,  301 ;  liitU*,  90&^ 

^^^H         StadiasmuB  of  tbe  Great  Sea,  the,  ii. 

310;    Ariana,    310;     Por««,    of 

^^^^^ 

Persia,  312;   Suslana,  ?A^'.   P.>lv- 

^^^^^B  SUidiuTin  the  Grc^^k,  1.  200 

clelLus  cited,  314;   As 

^^^^^B  BtatiiiH  SeboBUs,  ii.  173 

Mcsopotiirma,  317;  I^n 

^^^^^B  Bteiri,  M.,  cited,  i.  159 

nnsalera,  318 ;  Am 

^^^^^^H  &TKPHANU8of  nymntium^eit<xl«i.  102, 

I?lRypt>  321 ;  voyii                          d, 

^^^^^f            135,  169 ;  abridgemetit  of  Ms  ^eo- 

.123;  the  Oast*,  326;  Li^^t^ad; 

^^^^H             graphical  dictionary  by  Uttrmolaufi, 

Mount  Atlas,  330 ;  thf  VvTV!n$Skm, 

^^B 
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^^H         Stone  Tower,  the,  it.  530-532,  556, 

StiiilH>,  ace  of,  ii.  271: 

^^H             557  noit,  571 

Strato  of  tiAmpfiamts^  L  nm^  r»5il,  11. 

^^H         Strabo,  cited,  L  50,  51,  69,  72,  88, 

221 

^^H             93,  94,  98,   104,   112,   131,  239, 

Strccker,  M.,  on  the  ivtroat  of  I^m 

^^^B             307;   his  general  views,  ii.  209; 

Ten  Thoimud,  i.  378                 ^^H 

^^^^B             aommpanies  ^lins  Gallus  up  the 

Strobiluf),  one  of  the  cxmunitt  ^^  l^^^l 

^^^H             Nile,    211;    hh    historical   work, 

Caucasus,  li.  512                          ^^^H 

^^^H             212;    importance   of  hh  geogra- 

Stn:nigyle(StroT"»-«'V  i"  258           ^^M 

^^^^H             phical   work,   213 ;   his  views  of 

Stnithophagi,  i'                                  ^^^H 

^^^^H             the  Homeric  geography,  214 ;  oon^ 

Stymphalu^,  ink  ,                             ^^H 

^^^H             cernlng    tlie    Cttsplan     Sea,    215, 

Suanetia^  valley,  iu  41u                   ^^H 

^^^H             263;    on    Ceme,    216;    on    the 

Suani,  tlie,  ii.  410                            ^^M 

^^^1            form  of  the  earth,  228,  220;  his 

Subhaa,  mts.,  ii,  459                       ^^H 

8UBUS. 
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Subus,  river,  ii.  622,  G29 

Sudeti,  mts.,  iL  589 

Suessiones,  ii.  114, 135 

SuetoniuB    Paulinus,    his    wan    in 

Britain,  ii.  341 ;  expedition  across 

the  Atlas,  349,  350,  432 
Suevi,  ii.  113,  118,  121,  129,  186, 

494,  498 
Suez,  i.  220 
Sugambri,  or  Sicambri,  iL  118,  119, 

129,  186, 188, 189 
Sugar-cane,  i.  565 
Suidas,  cited,  i.  90, 135 
Suiones,  ii.  501 
Sulci,  ii.  259 
Sun,  its  rising  and  setting  in  the 

Homeric  poems,  i.  34 
Sunium,  ca[)e,  ii.  239,  269,  595 
Suram,  pass,  ii.  282 
Susa,  site  of,  ii.  313 ;  Royal  Road  to, 

described    by  Herodotus,  i.    249, 

250,  259 
Susiana,  the  modem  Khuzistan,  ii. 

7,  313  ;  its  rivers,  tb, 
Sutlodge,  river,  i.  502,  504 
Syagrus    (Cape   Fartak),   i.  581,  ii. 

351,  417,  424,  458 
Sybaris,  founded,    i.    92 ;    relations 

with  the  Tyrrhenians,  155 
Syene,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes  to 

be  on  the  tropic,  L  621,  622  ;  par- 
allel of,  ii.  6;   a  Roman  frontier 

fortress,  168 ;  Nilometer  at,  323 
Syracuse,  founded,  L  92,   107 ;    its 

prosperity  and  commerce,  606 
Syrastrcne,  ii.  464 
Syria,  ii.  160,  317,  406 
Syrians,  or  White   Syrians,  the,  L 

237 
Syrgis,  river,  i.  187 
Syrtes,  the  two,  described  by  Scylax, 

i.  391 ;  Pliny's  account  of,  ii.  434 
Syrtis,  the  Great,  i.  286 ;  ii.  18, 131, 

332 

Taba3,  headland,  ii.  451 
Tabis,  promontory,  ii.  364,  414 
Tabraca,ii.  169  note 
Tabula  Peutingeriana,  ii.  696 
Tachompso,  island,  i.  264,  301 ;  pro- 
bably identified  with  that  of  Derar, 
264 
Tacitus,  ii.  490  ;  his  Life  of  Agricola, 


492 ;  on  the  British  climate,  493  ; 
his  '  Grermania,*  ib. ;  mentions  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  494 ;  the 
Suevi,  498 ;  nations  on  the  Baltic, 
500 

TsBnarus  (Matapan),  cape,  ii.  332, 
561,  563 

Tagara,  ii.  466 

Tagus,  river,  ii.  20,  240,  889 

Talaura,  ii.  87 

Tamala,  ii.  534 

Tamarus,  promontory,  i.  666,  ii.  286 

Tamesis,  if.  120. 

Tanagra,  ii.  267 

Tanais,  or  Don,  i.  180,  434,  595,  ii. 
262,  277 ;  described  by  Herodotus, 
184 ;  its  source,  ib, 

Tanatus  (Thanet),  ii.  677 

Tamus,  11.  864 

Taochi,  the,  i.  354 

Tap®,  ii.  503,  504 

Taphians,  the,  i.  71  note 

Tapbobane  (Ceylon),  first  known  to 
the  companions  of  Alexander,  i. 
567,  646;  mentioned  by  Onesi- 
critus,  and  by  Megasthenos,  567  ; 
its  size  estimated  by  Artemidorus, 
ii.  63;  views  adopted  by  Mela, 
365 ;  by  Pliny,  474 ;  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  Periegetes,  487 ;  account 
of,  by  Ptolemy,  603,  and  by  Mar- 
cianus,  662 

Tapuri,  the,  i.  419 

Tarasco,  iL  247 

Tarentum,  a  LAcedamoDian  colony, 
i.  93,  ii.  257 

Tamis  (Tarn),  river,  ii.  690 

Tarraco,  ii.  243,  659 

Tarsus,  iu  302 

Tartessus,  region,  i.  7,  105;  river,  i. 
400,  ii.  241 

Tatta,  identified  with  Pattala,  i.  430  ; 
salt  lake  of,  ii.  297 

Taulantians,  the,  i.  410 

Tauric  Chersonese,  Strabo's  account 
of,  ii.  263 

Peninsula,  erroneous  views  of 

Herodotus,  i.  179 

Tauriscans,  ii.  23  note,  130 

Taurus,  Mount,  i.  412 ;  conception  of 
Eratosthenes  concerning  its  extent 
and  direction,  627 ;  crossed  by 
LucuUus,  ii.  86 ;  its  rise,  287 
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^^^1          Tavus  (Tay),  river,  ii  ^dO 

Thoapitis,  kke,  iL  400 

^^H          Tftxilft,  ].  443,  449 

Thrace,  ii.  153 

^^H          Taygetufl,  mt.,  ii.  23,  271 

Thracians,  the,  i.  166 

^^^1          Tohod^  lake,  i.  270,  u.  524 

Tbrinakia  of  Honusr,  L  54,  60 ;  twC 

^^H          Tectosag^,  U.  44.  200,  297 

Sicily.  62 

^^^H          Teluboas,  a  river  of  ArmeniA,  iL  352 

Thdo\i>ide8,   i.   109,   IKI;    on    tii« 

^^H          Temala,  ii,  mS 

fXisition   of    Corinth^    107;    fini 

^^^1          Temesa,  I  17 

iuveutiou    of   triremeti    108;    his 

^^H          Tencteri,  11.  118,  129,  1B6,  496 

historical  work.  337 

^^B          Tennent,  Sir  £*,  cited,  i.  609,  u,  423, 

Thulie,  fir8t  deiicribed  by  PyllwM,  L 

^^H              603 

51)1,    594  ;     not    idenllfiad    wiih 

^^^B          Tenc«,  kland,  i.  113 

certainty,  594  ;    !^.'-l.^.*^  treatitt 

^^^B          Tms,  ii.  40ti  note 

on,  597;  astTonon                  lomHiui 

^^^H          Teredou,     not     tho     Diridotis     of 

Ibew,  599,  G13;  ..    -_    ,^iioa  n- 

^^H              Nt^archus,  i.  550,  u«  461 

jected  by  Strabo   and    i'olybBtui, 

^^^1          Tergeste,  ii,  5i30 

600 :   a«jmitt«d    by    l^tovUietia    _ 

^^^H          Termessus,  i.  412 

and  Hipi>archna,  6(X),  ii.   10,  11;    M 

^^H          Teutoburgt^r  Wald,  the.  ii«  193 

noticed  by  Uel\  361 ;  by  Dic<iy.    ■ 

^^^B          Teutouea,  ii,  110,  111 

mm^  487;    seen    by    the   fl4<oC  ct    H 

^^H         Tbak,  mt  ii.  623 

Agricola,  492  :  mentfoood  by  M**    H 

^^^H         Tbabu»ocrati(3S  of  Uistor,  tUe,  li.  130 

rinus,  527;>                   asaMgnai    ■ 

^^^H          Thamudeiii,  the,  ii,  58 

by  Ptolemy,                   :id;aoooaiit    ■ 

^^^H          Thapeacus  on  the  Euphrates,  U  347, 

of  it  by  Dicuii,  TuJ.                             ■ 

^^^H              365;  the  {luiut  where  Cyrus  orosaed 

Thurii.  i.  158                                           ■ 

^^^H             the  river,  347 ;  crossed  by  Alex- 

Thymidteriuui,     first    colony     <^<i^^H 

^^^H             ander  and  Darius,  416 ;  the  cott- 

blished  by  Haimo,  L  319            ^^^| 

^^^H             tomary    place    of    passaj^^e,    471  ; 

Tibareuianjt,  the,  i.  357,  ii.  294        ^^H 

^^^H             gradoally  disused,  472 

Tibkioa.  L  282                                    ^^B 

^^^H          ThasoB,  island  of,  gold  mines,  i.  15 

Tilxir,  the,  describo^i    ^"    »'•■■-    ^^H 

^^^H          Thebes^  alitisioD  to,  in  the  Iliad,  i* 

^  394  ;  by  JuUilii  .1                           j^H 

1^^"              4T ;  ruins  of;  ii.  323.  325 

Til)enus,  his  c^imfi^i.^...  .,..,.... ...^  <i^^^H 

ThechfiB,  mt,  i,  354,  376 

Alpine  triljes,  ii.  144 ;  «|;aiiiit  ^^^| 

Theias,  river,  ii.  398 

Germans,  189.  190.  ll»?.             J^^H 

Thoniiscyra,  1.  177,  ii.  156 

TibiHCUs  (Theirs),  ri^              ^.  69^^^| 

Themiatocles,  lirst  raiset)  the  Athe- 

Tides, tlie,  ideas  of                  j«  oi^h^| 

nian  fleet,  1.  114 

cerning,    ii.    97;    m    Imiia*   447,     1 

Theodosia,  i.  101,  404 

465                                                       J 

Theon  i Jcheina,  i.  321,  326,  327,  ii. 

Ti^ens  in  Indm,  ii.  564 ;  th»  fint  M^^fl 

41,  368 

at  Rome,  201                                  ^^H 

Theophmstua,   L  603;    geographical 

,  Hyrcauian,  Ii.  363  not^ 

notices  in  his  work,  ib. 

Ti^rauesi,  Kinj;  of  Armenia,  ii.  4j5; 

Theopompng,     a     contemporary     of 

defeate<l  by  Lucnllus  ^ 

Ephorus,    i.    383;    his    uotioe   of 

Tigran«^€ria,  ii.  86,  87,    101,   34e, 

Rome,  ib. 

650  natti 

Thera,  island  (Santorin),  ii.  274 

TuiBW,  well-knovni  to  Uimiriotua,  L 

Theron,  ii.  446 

233  ;  ill  oounectiMTi  ^"^<'"  •» xi 

Thespifi*,  ii,  267 

of    the  Tew   Th.                          I, 

Tbillutba,  ii.  651 

352;  its  sources,  :                          ♦* 
tiassasic  by  A  lexat                             i 
by  Luculluii,  ii.  .^    ,                 .   uy 

ThiniB,  ii.  476,  477,  607 

Thinga,  Tinga,  or  Tingis  (Tangier),,!. 

144 

i^mxhu  289,  and  by  I'iiiij,  iuti. 

Thirlwall,  Dr.,  on  the  Scythiana  of 

Ti}:jmini>  ii,  112 

HerodoiuB,  i.  213 

Timieus,  his  hiatorical  work,  i.  601 ; 

.      J 
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followed  Pytheas,  602;  account  of 
Mictifl,  603 

T1MO6THENBS  OF  Rhodes,  i.  587 ;  his 
geographical  work,  588;  followed 
by  Eratofithened,  ib. ;  censured  by 
Strabo,  ib, ;  arrangement  of  coun- 
tries according  to  the  quarters  of 
the  winds,  589;  mode  of  com- 
puting distances,  634 

Tin  islands,  i.  10;  mentioned  by 
Scymnus  Chius,  ii.  73.  See  Cassi- 
terides 

Tingentera,  IL  352 

Tingis,  ii.  433 

Tiryns,  ii.  267  note 

Tochari,  ii.  285,  485 

Tolistobogii,  ii.  297 

Tolistoboii,  iL  200 

Tolosa,  ii.  44,  690 

Tomerus,  river,  i.  529 

Tomi,  i.  99,  ii.  91, 149, 150, 152 

Tomisa,  fortress,  iL  295  twte 

Topazes,  island  of,  ii.  56 

Tortoise-shell  from  Nelkynda,  ii  469 

Tozer,  Mr.,  cited,  ii.  656 

Trachonitis,  ii.  318 

Trajan,  his  wars  with  the  Dacians, 
ii.  503,  504;  his  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  505;  wars  in  the  East, 
505,  506;  navigates  the  Persian 
Gulf,  506 

Tralles,  ii.  304 

Trapezus,  the  modem  Trebizond,  i. 
100,  355,  iL  296,  510 

Treveri,  ii.  121, 122, 136,  690 

Treves,  ii.  689  note 

TribalUans,  attacked  by  Alexander, 
i.  408 ;  their  position,  409,  iL  45, 
149  note 

Tribute,  Indian,  L  255 

Tridentum  (Trent),  iL  144 

Trinacria,  supposed  ancient  name  of 
Sicily,  i.  62 ;  probably  fictitious,  tb. 
note 

Trinobantes,  defeated  by  Gsasar,  ii. 
120;  and  by  Claudius,  340 

Triremes,  first  adopted  by  the  Sa- 
mians,  i,  105 

Tristram,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  306,  310 

Tritonis,  lake,  its  connection  with 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  i.  22, 
287  note ;  described  by  Herodotus, 
120;  and  by  Scylax,  391 


Triumpilini,  iL  146 

Troad,  the,  iL  299 

Trocmi,  iL  200,  297 

lYoglodyta,  L  319,  iL  55,  56 

Troglodyte  Ethiopians,  i.  281 

I'rojans,  the,  L  382 

Troy,  position  of,  iL  300 

Trumpets,  the  Tyrrhenian,  L  155 

Tuarioksy  ii.  330 

Turbia,  monument  erected  by  Au- 
gustus at,  ii.  147 

Turcae,  the,  L  196 

Turdetania,  iL  241;  its  sources  of 
wealth,  242 

Tumuk,  river,  i.  489 

Turones,  ii.  115 

Tusca,  river,  ii.  169 

Twat,  oasis  of,  627 

Tyana  (Dana),  L  345,  iL  296 

T^los,  island,  i.  461 

Tyndis,  ii.  467 

Tyras,  the  modern  Dniester,  L  101, 
180,  ii.  84, 106,  262,  590 

Tyre,  siege  of,  L  414 

Tyrigetaft,  ii.  151 

Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the,  ii.  396 

Tyrrhenians,  the,  i.  87 ;  naval  power 
of,  93 ;  little  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
158 

Tzana,  or  Dembea,  lake,  the  source  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  ii.  327 

Ubii,  iL  118, 121, 129, 136, 186 

Ukert,  cited,  L  54,  210,  317 

Ulysses,  voyage  of,  i.  51 ;  at  the  land 
of  the  Lotophagi,  52 ;  the  Cyclopes, 
54 ;  at  the  island  of  .^lolus,  55 ; 
with  the  Lsestrygones,  57 ;  at  the 
island  of  Circe,  ^a,  57 ;  at  lliri- 
nakia,  60;  the  island  of  Calypso, 
62  ;  at  Scheria,  64 

Ulpia  Trajana,  ii.  504 

Umbrians,  the,  i.  387 

Unelli,  ii.  115 

Unni,  the  (Huns),  ii.  486 

Urumiah,  lake,  ii.  290  note 

Usargala,  mt.,  ii.  622 

Usipetes,  ii.  118,  129,  186,  187, 
496 

Ussher,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  261 

Uxellodunum,  ii.  122, 126 

UxiaDs,  the,  i.  418,  476 

Uzisama,  i.  593 
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Vacali8  (Waal),  ii.  124 

Vocontii,  ii.  44,  34?                          1 

VhIa  Sabbata  (Vado),  iL  251 

Volc£  Arcoomici*  iL  44                    ^H 

Yalentia,  proriace  oC  in  Bntaio,  iL 

TectofisM,  ii.  44                      ^^B 

Volcker.  cited,  L  53.  54,  83               ^^ 

655,  672 

Volga,  unknown   bdbre   Ptoktay,  u    M 

Van.  lake,  u  375,  ii.  439 

645,  ii.  363,  5B2                             ^M 

Vandalft,  name  first  used,  ii.  646 

Volterra,  iL  255                                 ^H 

Vaaniag,  King  of  the  ISuevi,  ii.  344 

Voaegns,  Mona,  iL  124                      ^^1 

Varro  Ataciaus,  P,  Terentius,  li.  171 

VulturnuB,  river,  iL  3:M                    ^^H 

Varus,  his  defeat  by  tbo  Germans,  iu 

■ 

192,  193 ;  its  site  uncenain,  193» 

Waddiugton,  M.,  cited,  u.  67 1         W^M 
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Wadi.>-    v.lLiv  r.r  WBtcrooamcn,  i^V 

Vectis  (Ule  of  Wight),  ii.  340,  405  ; 

61<                           .62H                        ■ 

not  the  lotis  of  Difxlorus,  ii.  197 

W;ulv                                                                    ■ 

W  jctius,  quoted,  li.  6116 

M 

Vt  liii,  or  Elea,  founded  by  the  Pho- 

H 

a^ana,  L  105 

WiiU  ui  Hadnan,  u.  508                     ^^M 

Velic»C4iBses,  u.  135 

of  Antim^nt:'^  PiuA,  SIS            ^^H 

Veneiii,  ii.  500 

of8i'                                           ^H 

, Venctlic  Gulf,  ii,  591 

Warglar,  c                                           ^^H 

^^^K          Vcncti,   or   Encti,   known    to   Uero- 

Watling  8  tret  L,  ia.  tj*»5                        ^^H 

^^^H             dolus,  i.   167,  388 ;    in   Gaul,  ii. 

Weighta,   Greek    tystrm  «iC,  L    11&     1 

^^m             115-117,  UH,  248,  257 

fwt^                                              m 

^^m         Vera,  ii.  132 

Wclcker, '  /?«rr  Epi$che  O^tu;  L  44,     ■ 

^^^H          Vera^Hf  ii.  115 

65                                                                ■ 

^^^H          Vcrhinus,  Lacus  (Ma^giore),  ii*  146 

WelUt«<l,  cited,  IL  458  ptoi^ 

^^^^f^ercingetorix,  ii.  122, 124 

WeiwcliDg,  cited,  li.  ^i  naft 

^^^^^■VcTde,  Cape,  noticed  by  Hanno,  i.  325 

We«tcni  Honi,  i.  321,325 

^^^^■PTeres  Patak,  ii.  504 

-.  or  Gnmt,  Gulf,  li,  629 

^^^^^^^PTeromandui,  ii.  135 

Whales,  iu  the  Indiiiu  Oonin,  L  &M, 

^^^^^^V^erulaminm,  ii.  341 

538 

^^^F       Yeepasian,  Emp.«  ii.  340 

Whcwcll,  Dr.,  cit^,  L  126 

^^H         Yesultis,  Moos  (Monte  Vi^O*  "-  304 

WhiU!  Mountain^  iL  271 

^^^H         Vesuvitig,  mt,  ii.  256 

Wilkinson,  8ir  G„  duii»  L  30t>,  301, 

^^^^^^  Via  F^gnatia,  ii.  27,  205 

622 

^^^^^^^TiadniF,  river,  ii.  588 

Wilson,  l^rof.,  cited,  i 

^^^^^^P^i^ne,  Mr,  on  the  width  of  the  Indus 

421,  422,  426,  47^. 

^^^^^      at  Attock,  i.  440 

iL  ia3,  311,466  nvln 

^^^H         Vincent,  Dr.,  on  voyaj^e  of  Scylax,  i. 

Winds,  the  ftiur,  in  Uoin«r«  L  77 

^^^H            256;  coucenjing  voyage  of  Necbo, 

,  division  of,   nocordiii^   to  UV 

^^^H            317;  his  *  Di^Bertation  on  Vova<;e 

mosthenea,    L   589;    noourdUig  to 

^^^H            of  Nearchns,'  526,  531,  533,  536, 

Aristotle,  610 

^^^H            539, 541 ;  his  rrroneotui  calculation 

^ ,  Tower  of  the,  L  611 

^^^H            of  distances,  545  ;  ctu  ttie  IVriptu^ 

VWkxI,  Liont,,  cifo^l,  i,  440,  492 

^^^H             of  Krythramu  Ski,  ii.  444 

VVoBJJj,    Tiiic    Haiutaiiuk,    L   397 , 

^^^^^gVindelicja,  ii.  143,  3*J8 

meaning  of  I  ho  Unn,  n-     -^    • 

^^^^■kVindili,  the,  li.  403 

the  aiicii*nL$,  L  625 ;  tt^ 

^^^^^^V YiBTULA,  fintt  mentioned  by  Agnpfta, 

cordirr:  to  Kr,itnw.j  1, <■,„•- ,           ,     ,^,  ^ 

^^^H            ii.    177,   346;    the   limit  betwern 

the                                                                     \iAM\ii 

^^H            Germany  and  Samuttia,  302,  402, 

to  tl                                                                    ,x* 

^^^H             495.  58K  ;  its  ttouroeit,  581) 

tent  of,  iio  1,5:^1; 

^^^l        Visun^iH  ( Wcbct),  riven  ii«  18B|  25l», 

t'uinmivigalion  of, 

^^B            403, 588 

may  Us  niofi!  tkiti  oiut,  u.  Z'^  i 
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Writers  on  Ethiopia,  ii.  440 
Wyse,  Sir  Thos.,  cited,  L  42 

Xandrames,  i.  556 

Xenarchus,  ii.  210 

Xenophon,  his  Anabasis,  its  authentic 
character,  i.  342;  its  geographical 
value,  ib, ;  his  estimate  of  marches 
and  distances,  343,  344;  his  ac- 
count of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  349-356;  his  ethno- 
graphical notices,  357 

Xion,  river,  the  lixus  of  Hanno,  i. 
391 

Xylenepolis,  i.  527 

Yemen,  territory  of,  ii.  58,  427 

Yeou,  river,  i.  270 

Yezd,  not  an  ancient  site,  i.  484,  ii. 

310 
Yule,  Col.,  cited,  ii.  515,  530,  605 

note ;  his  map  of  India,  642,  643 

Zab,  the  Greater,  river,  i.  417 


Zabaj,  ii.  535,  536 
Zabatus,  river,  i.  253,  iL  409 
Zacynthus,  island,  i.  159 
Zadracarta,  i.  419,  423,  480 
Zagros,  or  Zagrus,  i.  417,  458,  ii.  288, 

§13 
Zancle  (Messana),  i.  113 
Zanzibar,  island,  iL  453,  614 
Zapatas,  the  Great  Zab,  i.  350 
Zariaspa,  or  Bactra,  i.  428,  430 
Zarzis,  peninsula,  i.  284 
Zauecos,  the,  i.  285 
Zeilah,  ii  448 
Zenobia,  ii.  649 
Zenobian  islands,  ii.  459 
Zephyrus,  i.  589,  610,  611 
Zeugma,  the,  ii.  92, 107, 134,  317 
Zeuss,  on  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 

i.  215 
Zilis,  iL  433 
Zimara,  ii.  408 
Zones,  division  of  the  earth  into,  i. 

125,  ii.  227 
Zygi,  ii.  89,  279 
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